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Military  ovrnts— Ap^ressive  movement  of  the  Netherlander.*  —  State  of  the 
Archduke's  provim-es— Mutiny  of  tin?  Sjuni.sh  Pr.  po ed  im-a-o-n  of 

Flanders  by  the  SUites-One-rui  -  -  hisemhurkation  of  the  troop,-,  on  the  Spain-h 
coasts — Capture  of  thiileahurp  and  other  places — Surprise  of  No  uport  •  (*nnil;n  t 
of  the  Archduke  —  Oitdoiiburp  and  the  other  forts  re-taken —  i»il<*iuiua,  «<I  th* 
States'  anny  —  Attack,  of  the  Archduke  on  Count,  Ernest's  <  avalry  ■  P.unr  and 
total  overthrow  of  the  advann.-puurd  of  tin*  States'  army —  Hattie  of  Xieup* -rt  - 
Details  of  the  action  —  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  army*—  lb  hult.H  <»J  the  whole 
expedition, 

TifK  effect  produced  in  Die  republic  by  the  defensive  and 
mi  eventful  campaigning  of  the  year  loth*  had  naturally 
beeri  depressing.  There  was  murmuring  at  the  vast 
amount  of  taxation,  especially  at  the  now  imposition  of 
one-half  por  cent,  upon  all  property,  and  two-and  a-half 
per  cent,  on  all  sales,  which  seemed  to  produce  so  few 
results.  The  successful  protection  of  the  Isle  of  liommel 
and  the.  judicious  purchase  of  the  two  forts  of*< ’lcvecn-iu 
and  Ht.  Andrew,  early  in  the  following  year,  together 
with  their  garrisons,  were  not  military  events  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  were  hardly  enough  to  efface  the  morti¬ 
fication  felt  at  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  Loon  able  so 
lately  to  construct  one  of  those  strongholds  within  the 
territory  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  was  now  secretly  determined  to  attempt  an  aggres¬ 
sive  movement  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  to  carry  the 
war  once  for  all  into  the  heart  of  the  obedient  provinces. 
It  was  from  Flanders  that  the  Spanish  armies  drew  a 
groat  portion  of  their  supplies.  It  was  by  the  forts 
erected  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ostend  that  this  important  possession  of  the  Hiatt's  was 
rendered  nearly  valueless*  It  was  by  privateers  swarm- 
von*  iv#  u 
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ing  from  the  ports  of  Flanders,  especially  from  JTieuport 
and  Dunkirk,  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  republic 
was  cupped,  and  its  intercomninnications  by  river  and 
estuary  rendered  unsafe.  Dunkirk  was  simply  a  robbers’ 
cave,  a  station  from  which  an  annual  tax  was  levied  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands,  almost  sufficient,  had 
it  been  paid  to  the  national  treasury  instead  of  to  the 
foreign  freebooters,  to  support  the  expenses  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  army. 

On  the  other  hand  the  condition  of  the  archdukes 
seemed  deplorable.  Never  had  mutiny  existed  before  in 
sowell-organised  and  definite  a  form  even  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands. 

Besides  those  branches  of  the  “  Italian  republic,”  which 
had  been  established  in  the  two  fortresses  of  Crevecoeur 
and  St.  Andrew,  and  which  had  already  sold  themselves 
to  the  StttLes,  other  organizations  quite  as  formidable 
existed  in  various  other  portions  of  the  obedient  pro- 
voices.  Especially-  at  Diest  and  Thionville  the  rebellious 
Spaniards  and  Italians  were  numbered  by  thousands,  all 
veterans,  well  armed,  fortified  in  strong  cities,  and  sm> 
plying  themselves  with  perfect  regularity  by  contribu¬ 
tions  levied  upon  tho  peasantry,  obeying  their  Eletto  and 
other  officers  with  exemplary  promptness,  and  paying 
no  more  heed  to  tho  edicts  or  the  solicitations  of  the 
archduke  than  if  he  had  been  the  Duke  of  Muscovy. 

The  opportunity  seemed  tempting  to  strike  a  great 
blow.  How  could  Albert  and  Isabella,  with  an  empty 
exchequer  and  a  mutinous  army,  hope  either  to  defend 
their  soil  imm  attack  or  to  aim  a  counter  blow  at  the 
republic,  even  if  tho  republic  for  a  season  should  bo 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  defenders? 

,  reason i ng  was  plausible,  tho  prize  tempting.  Tho 
hfuloK-Cumom],  who  habitually  discountenanced  rash¬ 
ness,  and  were  wont  to  impose  superfluous  restraints  upon 
the  valiant  but  discreet  Lewis  William,  and  upon  file 
deeply  pondering  but  energetic  Maurice,  wore  now  grown 
as  ardent  as  they  had  hitherto  been  In tsi fating.  In  tho 
early  days  of  Juno  it  was  determined  in  secret  session 
to  organize  a  groat  force  in  Holland  and  Zeeland,  and  fo 
embark  suddenly  for  Nieuport,  to  carry  that  important 
position  by  surprise  or  assault,  and  from  that  basis  to 
redeem  Dunkirk.  Tho  possession  of  these  two  cities, 
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besides  l^tat  of  Ostend,  which  bad  always  been  retained 
by  the  Republic,  would  ensure  the  complete  subjugat  mn 
of  Flanders.  The  trifling  force  of  two  thousand  men 
■under  Rivas — all  that  the  archduke  then  had  in  that 
province— and  the  sconces  and  earth  winks  which  had 
been  constructed  around  Os  tend  to  impede  the  ne»v«- 
ments  and  obstruct  the  supplies  of  the  gurris* »n,  mudd 
be  utterly  poweidess  to  prevent  die  consummation  uf  rim 
plan.  Flanders  once  subjugated,  it  would  not  la*  h*ng 
before  the  Spaniards  were  swept  from  tbe  oh  didn't 
Netherlands  as  thoroughly  as  they  liad  boon  fr-ao  die 
domains  of  the  common  wealth,  and  all  the  no-en 
provinces,  trampling  out  every  vestige  of  a  hab-d  feeign 
tyranny,  would  soon  take  their  natural  pine*-  as  dams 
of  a  free,  prosperous,  and  powerful  union. 

But  Maurice  of  Nassau  did  not  share  tin*  eon  vie  t  it  ms 
of  the  Staios-fhmeral.  ddie  unwonted  ardour  *>f  Bane 
veld  did  not  inflame  his  imagination.  He  urged  Hu? 
the  enter }>rise  was  inexcusably  rash;  that  its  e\een?b,n 
would  require  the  whole  army  of  the  states,  cxcepi  :}**• 
slender  garrisons  absolutely  necessary  t«j  prHerf  im¬ 
portant  places  from  surprise ;  that  a* defeat  wimld  m-t 
be  simply  disaster,  Imt  annihilation;  that  ref real  with¬ 
out  absolute  triumph  would  be  impossible,  and  that  amid 
such  circumstances  the  archduke,  in  spite  of  his  poverty 
and  the  rebellious  condition  of  his  troops,  would  doubt¬ 
less  assemble  a  sufficient  force  to  dispute  with  reasonable 
prospects  of  victory,  this  invasion  of  his  territory. 

Sir  Francis  Vcro,  too,  was  most  decidedly  oppe.-a  d 
to  the  pin, n.  lie,  pointed  out  with  great-  Hearn*- im 
dangerous  and  possibly  fatal  charaeter;  assuring  lie* 
States  that,  within  a  fortnight  after  the  expedition  hail 
begun,  Iho  archduke  would  follow  upon  their  heels  with 
an  army  fully  able  to  copo  with  the  best  which  they 
could  put  into  the  field*  But  besides  this  expeneun/d 
and  able  campaigner,  who  so  thoroughly  shared  the 
opinions  of  Prince  Maurice,  every  military  nmn  in 
the  provinces  of  any  consideration  was  opposed  to  the 
scheme.  Especially  Lewis  William,  than  whom  n». 
more  sagacious  military  critic  or  accomplished  sf  rab-ght 
existed  in  Europe,  denounced  it  with  energy  and  even 
with  indignation.  It  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ymmg 
stadholdor  of  Friesland,  to  suspend  the  existence  of  the 
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whole  commonwealth  upon  a  silicon  thread.  Ik-on  w,c- 

cess,  lie  prophesied,  would  bring  no  permanent  ffuita, 
wlnle  th#  consequences  of  an  overthrow  were  fearful  to 
contemplate.  The  immediate  adherents  and  most  trusted 
counsellors  of  William  Lewis  were  even  more  unmea- 
sured  in.  their  denunciations  than  he  was  himself.  u  ’Tis 
all  the  work  of  Barneveld  and  the  long-gowns,”  cried 
Everard  van  BeyL  -  We  are  led  into  a  sack  from  which 
Forfe1”  110  6xtncatl0n’  We  are  marcMng  to  the  Caudino 

Certainly  it  is  no  small  indication  of  the  vast  influence 
and  the  indomitable  resolution  of  Barneveld  that  he 
never  faltered  m  this  storm  of  indignation.  The  Ad¬ 
vocate  had  made  up  his  mind  to  invade  Flanders  and 
P  Nieuport,  ancl  the  decree  accordingly  went 

forth,  despite  all  opposition.  The  States-Goneral  wore 
sovereign,  and  the  Advocate  and  the  Statcs-Goueral 
were  one. 

It  was  also  entirely  characteristic  of  Maurice  that  he 
should  submit  his  judgment  on  this  great  emergency 
to  that  of  Oldon-Barneveld.  It  was  difficult  for  1dm  to 
resist  the  influence  of  the  great  intellect  to  which  ho 
had  always  willingly  deferred  in  affairs  of  state,  and 
fiom  which,  ovon  m  military  matters,  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  him  to  escape.  Tot  iu  military  matt  mu 
Mauiico  was  a  consummate  professor,  and  the  Advocate 
m  comparison  but  a  school-boy. 

tbSl8Cen<^y  °-f  Pa5;novo'ld  w»s  tho  less  wholesome, 
theieforo,  and  it  might  have  been  better  hod  the  stad- 
holdoi  manifested  more  resolution.  But  Maurice  had  not 
a  resolute  character.  Thorough  soldier  as  he  was  he 
was  singularly  vacillating,  at  times,  almost  infirm  of  pur¬ 
pose,  but  nover  before  in  his  career  had  this  want  of 
docision  manifested  itself  in  so  striking  a  manner.1 

TaiCCSnrflynh°  S^-GenewO,  or  in  other  words 
S  Uv  ^don-®a™?veld.  Proposed  to  invade  Flanders, 
and  lay  siege  to  Nieuport.*  The  States-General  were 


1  “  ITn  gleich  wio  Heinor  Esc.  manhoit 
tmd  guto  ordnung  zu  loben  1st,"  Bays, 
with  some  bitterness,  that  devoted  adhe¬ 
rent  of  the  fitaus,  Van  “Ko 
kdmien  sio  nit  allerdings  ontschuldigt 
werdt'n  das  sio  sieh  Iieber  uf  imporf.u- 
jitet  kri(‘g8onerfamer  tent  in  goicha  ex- 


tremitet  gostellet  als  mit  Fabio  diosolbe 
Vorachten  wollen  tmd  dais  or  nit  geant- 
wort:  malo  prudem  hostls  tm  mtituat 
fpKUHi  stulti  civet  Iwiulen t”  —-(i  rex -n  v 
Prinst,  Archives  II.  too  li.  U, ' 

»  «  Le  Prince  Maurice  ida  pm  manqn* 
de  PtanontoT  un  plug  amir*  cheniin 
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sovereig%,  and  Maurice  bowed  to  their  authority.  After 
the  matter  bad  been  entirely  decided  upon  4-1  10  sfate- 
council  was  consulted,  and  the  state-council  attempted 
no  opposition  to  the  project.  Tlie  preparations  wen* 
made  with  matchless  energy  and  extraordinary  secrecy. 
Lewis  William,  who  meanwhile  was  to  defend  fhu 
eastern  frontier  of  the  republic  against  any  possible 
attack,  sent  all  the  troops  that  it  was  possible  t<>  spare, 
but  he  sent  them  with  a  heavy  heart.  Ills  forebodings 
were  dismal.  It  seemed  to  him  that  all  was  about  h, 
be  staked  upon  a  single  cast  of  the  dice.  Morcuver  h 
was  painful  to  him  while  the  terrible  game  was  playing 
to  be  merely  a  looker-on  and.  a  prophet  of  evil  from  a* 
distance,  forbidden  to  contribute  by  his  peismial  skill 
and  expel  Jen  ce  to  a  fortunate  result,  I  h  dienlo  too  was 
appointed  to  protect  the  southern  bonier,  and  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  participation  in  tlm  great  expedition. 

As  to  the  enemy,  such  rumours  as  might  <*. *m* *  t* * 
them  from  day  to  day  of  mysterious  military  prepare,” 
tions  on  tlm  part  of  the  rebels  only  served  to  Vxeife  sus¬ 
picion  in  other  directions.  The  archduke  was  urn -as  v  in 
regard  to  tlm  Rhine  and  the,  (hioMritm  quarter,  but  m\vef 
dreamt  of  a  hostile  descent  upon  the.  Flemish  coast. 

Meantime,  on  the  Ibth  dune,  Maurice  of  .Nassau  made 
bis  appearance  at  Castle  Ikimnickens,  imt  far  from  Flush* 
ing,  at  the  mouth  of  tlm  >Schehl,lo  superintend  the,  great 
movement.  &>  largo  a  Reel  as  was  there  assembled" had 
never  before  been  seen  or  beard  of  in  Flmstemhun.  i  H 
war-ships,  transports,  and  tiaPhotfoumd  barges  there 
were  at  least  thirteen  hundred.  .Many  eye  wit iw>v,t*s, 
who  counted  however  with  their  imaginations,  declared 
that  there  were  in  all  at  least  throe  thousand  vrsoofs, 
and  the  statement  has  been  reproduced  by  grave  ami 
trustworthy  chroniclers.  As  the  number  of  hoops  to  be 
embarked  upon  the  enterprise  certainly  did  not  exceed 
fourteen  thousand,  this  would  have  been  an  allowance 
of  <mc  vessel  to  every  live  soldiers,  besides  the  anuy 

pour  jetter  la  Knwrrft  .Inns  It*  dit  pay*  <So  aymoU  mlmix  lihxnnl>-r  re  cup  do  Cr, 
Fluwlrnu  H  y  pivndrn  tm  plod  qui  hw  lu^winnt  il«  m  voy.mt  b«*lb 
pnurroJt  coaduirn  pel  a  pt*u  uu  hut  taut  <<n  main  i*t  n-lkH  th  li-m-  nun  mi 
<l<»Ki r«.  Mitif.  M.'HHi.'urn,  unman  cn-  blhV'  &c  litr/unval  r, ,  Viikruy,  j* 
nuyra  d»*  vivro  oi  I’efut  imvrtain  uuquul  Juan,  1 600.  (Royal  Library  «i  *  tM 

voycut  mluitM  par  Inn  uppjvhmrdnrm  Hague  MS.) 
el  d’Anglnterre  H  da  note*  France  wejtnn, 
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munitions  and  provisions — a  hardly  reasonable  %rrange* 
ment.  %  * 

Twelve  thousand  infantry  and  sixteen  hundred  cavalry, 
the  consummate  flower  of  the  States’  army,  all  well-paid, 
well-clad,  well-armed,  well-disciplined  veterans,  had  been 
collected  in  this  place  of  rendezvous  and  were  ready  to 
embark.  It  would  be  unjust  to  compare  the  dimensions 
of  this  force  and  the  preparations  for  ensuring  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  with  the  vast  expeditions  and  gigantic 
armaments  of  later  times,  especially  with  the  tremendous 
exhibitions  of  military  and  naval  energy  with  which  our 
own  civil  war  has  made  us  familiar.  Maurice  was  an 
adept  in  all  that-  science  and  art  had  as  yet  bequeathed 
to  humanity  for  the  purpose  of  human  destruction,  but 
the  number  of  his  troops  was  small  compared  to  tho 
mighty  hosts  which  the  world  since  those  days  had  seen 
embattled.  War,  as  a  trade,  was  then  less  easily  learned. 
It  was  a  guild  in  which  apprenticeship  was  difficult,  and 
in  which  enrolment  was  usually  for  life.  A  little  re¬ 
public  of  scarce  three  million  souls,  which  could  keep 
always  on  foot  a  regular  well-appointed  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  and  a  navy  of  one  or  two  hundred 
heavily  armed  cruisers,  was  both  a  marvel  and  a  formid¬ 
able  element  in  the  general  polity  of  the  world.  Tho 
lesson  to  be  derived  both  in  military  and  political  philo¬ 
sophy  from  the  famous  campaign  of  Nieuport  does  not 
depend  for  its  value  on  the  numbers  of  the  ships  or 
soldiers  engaged  in  the  undertaking.  Otherwise,  and 
had  it  been  merely  a  military  expedition  like  a  thousand 
others  which  have  been  made  and  forgotten,  it  would 
not  now  deserve  more  than  a  momentary  attention.  But 
the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  make  the  issue  of  the 
impending  battle  one  of  the  most  important  in  human 
history.  It  was  entirely  possible  that  an  overwhelming 
defeat  of  the  republican  forces  on  this  foreign  expedition 
would  bring  with  it  an  absolute  destruction  of  the  re¬ 
public,  and  place  Spain  once  more  in  possession  of  the 
heretic  “islands,”  from  which  basis  she  would  menace 
the  very  existence  of  England  more  seriously  than  she 
had  ever  don©  before.  Who  could  measure  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  Christendom  of  such  a  catastrophe  ? 

The  distance  from  the  place  where  the  fleet  and  army 
were  assembled  to  Nieuport — tho  objective  point  of  the 
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on1oi-pi#?e— was  but  thirty-five  miles  ns  the  crow  flies. 
Aik!  the  crow  can  scarcely  fly  in  a  straighter  Hue  than 
that  described  by  the  coast  along  which  the  ships  woto 
to  shape  their  course.  And  here  it  is  again  impossible* 
not  to  reflect  upon  the  change  which  physical  scionor* 
has  brought  over  the  conduct  of  human  a  flail*.  \\V 
have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  a  most  important  embassy 
sent  foi th  from  the  States  for  the  purpose  of*  preventing 
tho^ consummation  of  a  peace  between  their  ally  ami 
their  enemy,  Celerity  was  a  vital  element  in  the  success 
of  such  a  mission ;  for  the  secret  negotiations  which  it 
was  intended  to  impede  wen1;  supposed  to  be  near  their 
tei ruination.  Yet  months  were  consumed  in  a  journo v 
which  m  our  day  would  have  been  ae< m unpl ishe<  1  in 
twenty -four  hours.  And  now  in  this  great  milifntv 
expedition  the  essential  and  immediate  purpose  was  to 
surprises  a  small  town  almost  within  sight  from  th*- 
station  at  which  the  army  was  ready  to  embark.  Such 
a  midsummer  voyage,  in  this  epoch  of  steam-tugs  and 
transports  would  require*  hut  a  few  hours.  Vet  tw*n 
days  long  the-  fleet  lay  at  anchor  while  a  gentle  breeze 
blew  persistently  from  tins  south-west.  As  fheic 
seemed  but  little  hope  that  the  wind  would  become 
moio  favourable,  and,  as  flics  possibility  of  surprises  grow 
fainter  with  every  clay’s  delay,  it  was  dec  filed  to  make*  n 
landing  upon  the  nearest  point  of  Flemish  mast  placed 
by  circumstances  within  their  roach,  fount  Krm-M.  of 
Kassau,  with  the  advance-guard,  was  according! v  do. 
spat  chad  on  <lm  Iflst  Jam*  to  the  nedghbomhond  <.f 
ihti  Nas  ol  (dicnt,  wlicre  he  seized  a  weakly  guarded 
fort,,  called  Philippine,  and  made  thorough  preparuf  L*hm 
foi  the  annul  of  the  whole  army.  ( )u  f he  following 
day  the  rest  of  the  troops  made  their  appear- 
anee,  and  in  the  course  of  live  hours  were  ™Jnu'% 
safely  disembarked. 

i  ho  army ,  which  consisted  of  Zealanders,  Frist  it  ri#i, 
Hollanders,  Walhsms,  Oermans,  English,  mul  Scotch! 
was  divided  into  three  corps.  The  advance  warn  under 
the  command  of  (bunt  Frnesf,  the  battalia  under  that  of 
Fount  (leorge  Mvemrd  Holms,  while  the  rear  guard 
during  the  march  was  entrusted  to  that  experienced 
soldier  Sir  Francis  Vore.  Besides  Prince  Mauri**#, 
there  were  three  other  mouthers  of  tho  house  of  Nunnai* 
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serving  in  the  expedition — his  half-brother  Jrederio 
Henry,  tljen  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  the  two  brothers  of 
the  Frisian  stadholder,  Ernest  and  Lewis  Gunther, 
whom  Lewis  William  had  been  so  faithfully  educating 
in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  both  by  precept  and  exam¬ 
ple.  Lewis  Gunther,  still  a  mere  youth,  but  who  had 
been  the  first  to  scale  the  fort  of  Cadiz,  and  to  plant  on 
its  height  the  orange  banner  of  the  murdered  rebel,  and 
whose  gallantry  during  the  whole  expedition  had  called 
forth  the  special  commendations  of  Queen  Elizabeth — 
expressed  in  energetic  and  affectionate  terms  to  his 
father — now  commanded  all  the  cavalry*  Certainly  if 
the  doctrine  of  primordial  selection  could  ever  be 
accepted  among  human  creatures,  the  race  of  Nassau  at 
that  day  might  have  seemed  destined  to  be  chiefs  of  the 
Netherland  soil.  Old  John  of  Nassau,  ardent  and  ener¬ 
getic  as  ever  in  the  cause  of  the  religious  reformation  of 
Germany  and  the  liberation  of  Holland,  still  watched 
from  his  retirement  the  progress  of  the  momentous 
event.  Fonr  of  his  brethren,  including  the  great 
founder  of  the  republic,  had  already  laid  down  their 
lives  for  the  sacred  cause.  His  son  Philip  had  already 
Mien  under  the  banner  in  the  fight  of  Bislich,  and 
three  other  sons  were  serving  the  republic  day  and 
night,  by  sea  and  land,  with  sword,  and  pen,  and  purse, 
energetically,  conscientiously,  and  honourably.  Of  the 
stout  hearts  and  quick  intellects  on  which  the  safety 
of  the  commonwealth  then  depended,  none  was  more 
efficient  or  true  than  the  accomplished  soldier  and 
statesman  Lewis  William.  Thoroughly  disapproving  of 
the  present  invasion  of  Flanders,  he  was  exerting  him¬ 
self,  now  that  it  had  been  decided  upon  by  his  sovereigns 
the  States-Gencral,  with  the  same  loyalty  as  that  of 
Maurice,  to  bring  it  to  a  favourable  issue,  although  not 
personally  engaged  in  the  adventure. 

So  soon  as  the  troops  had  boon  landed,  the  vessels 
were  sent  off  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  that  none 
might  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands ;  the  transports  under 
a  strong  convoy  of  war-ships  having  boon  directed  to 
proceed  as  fast  as  the  wind  would  permit  in  the  direction 
of  Nieuport.  The  march  then  began.  On  the  2drd  they 
advanced  a  league  and  halted  for  the  night  at  Assenede. 
The  next  day  brought  them  three  leagues  further  to 
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ft  ftlac^ called  Eckerloo.  On  the  25th  they  marched  to 
Male,  a  distance  of  three  leagues  and  a  h$lf,  passing 
close  to  the  walls  of  Bruges,  in  which  they  had  indulged 
faint  hopes  of  exciting  an  insurrection,  lmt  obtained  no¬ 
thing  but  a  feeble  cannonade  from  the  fortifications 
which  did  no  damage  except  the  killing  of  one  muh-foer. 
The  next  night  was  passed  at  Jabbeko,  four  leagues 
from  Male,  and  on  the  27th,  after  marching  another 
league,  they  came  before  the  fort  of  Oudenburg. 

This  important  post,  on  the  road  winch  the  enemy 
would  necessarily  traverse  in  coming  from  the  interior 
to  the  coast  was  easily  captured  and  Hum  strongly 
garrisoned.  Maurice  with  the  main  army  spent  the-  two 
following  days  at  the  fortress,  completing  his  arrange* 
ments.  Holms  was  sent  forward,  to  seize  the  sroiiees 
and  redoubts  of  the  enemy  around  t  Mend,  at  Bieedem-, 
Snaaskerk,  Flassendual,  and  other  points,  and  esp<  chilly 
to  occupy  the  impm-fant  fort  called  St.  Albert.,  which 
was  in  the  downs  at  about  a  league  from  that  city.  All 
this  work  was  thoroughly  accomplished ;  little  or  no 
resistance  having  been  made  to  the  oerupaf ion  (if  these 
various  places.  Meantime  the  Htafesdhmeml,  who  at 
the  special  request  of  Maurice  were  to  accompany  the 
expedition  in  order  to  observe  the  progress  of  events  for 
which  they  were  entirely  responsible,  and  to  aid  the 
army  when  necessary  by  their  ad  vim1  and  eu  operaf  ton, 
had  assembled  to  the  number  of  thirteen  in  <  Mend, 
/Bobus  having  strengthened  the.  g; mason  of  that  pbo-c 
then  took  up  his  march  along  the  beach  to  X  ieupnrt . 
During  tin;  progress  of  the  army  through  Holland  and 
Zeeland  towards  its  place  of  embarkation  then1,  had  been 
nothing  but,  dismal  prognost ies,  wilh  expressions  of 
muttered  indignation,  wherever  the  soldiers  passed.  If. 
seemed  to  the  country  people,  and  to  tint  inhabitants  of 
every  town  and  village,  that  their  defenders  were  going 
to  certain  (lest ruction ;  that  the  existence  of  the  cum* 
mon wealth  was  hanging  by  a  thread  soon  to  bn  snapped 
asunder.  As  the  forces  subsequently  marched  from  the 
Bas  of  Ghent  towards  the  Flemish  coast  there  was  no 
rising  of  the  people  in  tin  dr  favour,  and  though 
Maurice  had  issued  distinct  eiders  that  the  peasantry 
were  to  he  dealt  with  gently  and  justly,  yet  they  found 
neither  peasants  nor  villagers  to  deal  with  at  ail.  The 
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whole  population  on  their  line  of  march  had  Betaken 
themselves  to  the  woods,  except  the  village  sexton  of 
Jabbeke  aid  his  wife,  who  were  too  old  to  run.  Lurk¬ 
ing  in  the  thickets  and  marshes,  the  peasants  fell  upon 
all  stragglers  from  the  army  and  murdered  them  without 
mercy— so  difficult  is  it  in  times  of  civil  war  to  make 
human  brains  pervious  to  the  light  of  reason.  The  stad- 
holder  and  his  soldiers  came  to  liberate  their  brethren  of 
the  same  race,  and  speaking  the  same  language,  from  ab¬ 
ject  submission  to  a  foreign  despotism.  The  Flemings  had 
but  to  speak  a  word,  to  lift  a  finger,  and  all  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  self-governed,  would  coalesce  into  one  indepen¬ 
dent  confederation  of  States,  strong  enough  to  defy  all 
the  despots  of  Europe.  Alas  !  the  benighted  victims  of 
superstition  hugged  their  chains,  and  preferred  the 
tyranny  under  which  their  kindred  had  been  tortured, 
burned,  and  buried  alive  for  half  a  century  long,  to  the 
possibility  of  a  single  Calvinistic  conventicle  being 
opened  in  any  village  of  obedient  Flanders.  So  these 
excellent  children  of  Philip  and  the  pope,  whose  lan¬ 
guage  was  as  unintelligible  to  them  as  it  was  to  Peru¬ 
vians  or  Iroquois,  lay  in  wait  for  the  men  who  spoke 
their  own  mother  tongue,  and  whose  veins  were  filled 
with  their  own  blood,  and  murdored  them  as  a  sacred 
act  of  duty.  Retaliation  followed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
so  that  the  invasion  of  Flanders,  in  this  early  stage  of  its 
progress,  seemed  not  likely  to  call  forth  very  fraternal 
feelings  between -the  two  families  of  Netherlander*. 

The  army  was  in  the  main  admirably  well  supplied 
but  there  was  a  deficiency  of  drink.  The  water  as  they 
advanced  became  brackish  and  intolerably  bad,  and  there 
was  a  great  difficulty  in  procuring  any  substitute.  At 
Male  three  cows  wore  given  for  a  pot  of  beer,  and  more 
of  that  refreshment  might  have  been  sold  at  the  same 
price,  had  there  been  any  sellers. 

.  On  llio  30th  June  Maurico  marched  from  Oudenhurg, 
intending  to  strike  a  point  called  Niowendam— a  fort 
m  the  neighhom  hood  of  Niouport — and  so  to  march 
along  tho  walls  of  that  city  and  take  up  his  posi¬ 
tion  immediately  in  its  front.  He  found  the  ground, 
however,  ho  marshy  and  impracticable  as  he  advanced, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  countermarch,  and  to  spend  that 
night  on  the  downs  between  forts  Isabella  and  St.  Albert 
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#Onihe  list  July  lie  resumed  Ills  march,  and  passing** 
bridge  over  a  small  stream  at  a  place  ealjed  1Jul  • 
Leffingen  laying  down  a  road  as  ho  went  with 
sods  and  sand,  and  throwing  bridges  over  streams  and 
swamps,  he  arrived  in  the  forenoon  before  Nieuport. 
The  fleet  had  reached  the  roadstead  the  same  morning. 

This  was  a  strong,  well-built,  and  well-fortified  little 
city,  situate  half-a-league  from  the  sea-coast  on  low, 
plashy  ground.  At  high-water  it  was  a  seaport,  for  a 
stream  or  creek  of  very  insignificant  dimensions  was 
then  sufficiently  filled  by  the  tide  to  admit  vessels  of 
considerable  burthen.  This  haven  was  immediately 
taken  possession  of  by  the  stadholder,  and  two-thirds 
of  his  army  were  thrown  across  to  the  western  side  of 
the  water,  the  troops  remaining  on  the  Ostend  side 
being  by  a  change  of  arrangement  now  under  command 
of  Count  Ernest. 

Thus  the  Nieuport 

had,  after  accomplishing  a  distance  ofnee^fe^^y  miles 
in  1 3 driven  days,  at  last  arrived  before  that  pl^eT^'TS?" 
there  was  no  more  expeditious  or  energetic  commander 
in  Christendom  than  Maurice,  nor  troops  better  trained 
in  marching  and  fighting  than  his  well-disciplined  army. 

^  It  is  now  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  towards  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Flanders,  in  order  to  observe  how  the  archduke  con¬ 
ducted  himself  in  this  emergency.  So  soon  as  the  news 
of  the  landing  of  the  States’  army  at  the  port  of  Ghent 
reached  tins  sovereign’s  ears,  ho  awoke  from  the  delusion 
that,  clangor  was  impending  on  his  eastern  border,  and 
lost  no  tins*,  in  assembling  such  troops  as  could  bo  mus¬ 
tered  from  far  and  near  to  protect  the  western  frontier. 
Especially  he  despatched  messengers  well  charged  with 
promises,  to  confer  with  the  authorities  of  the  “  Italian 
Kepublie  ”  at  I  Most  and  Thionvillo.  He  appealed  to 
them  in  behalf  of  the  holy  Catholic  religion,  he  sought 
to  arouse  their  loyalty  to  himself  and  the  Infanta  Isabella 
— daughter  of  the  great  and  good  Philip  II. ,  once  fore¬ 
most  of  earthly  potentates,  and  now  eminent  among  the 
saints  of  heaven— by  whose  fiat  he  and  his  wife  bad 
now  become  legitimate  sovereigns  of  all  the  Netherlands. 
And  those  mutineers  responded  with  unexpected  do¬ 
cility.  Eight,  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  six  hundred 
cavalry  men  came  forth  at  the  first  summons,  making 
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but  two  conditions  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  piiymqnt 
when  payment  should  be  possible — that  they  should  be 
commanded  by  their  own  chosen  officers,  and  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  in  the  impending  con¬ 
flict.  The  example  spread.  Other  detachments  of  muti- 
neers  in  various  strongholds,  scenting  the  battle  from 
afar,  came  in  with  offers  to  serve  in  the  campaign  on 
similar  terms.  Before  the  last  week  of  .Juno  the  arch- 
29  June,  duke  had  a  considerable  army  on  foot.  On  the 
l600*  29th  of  that  month,  accompanied  by  the  In¬ 
fanta,  he  reviewed  a  force  of  ten  thousand  foot  and 
nearly  two  thousand  cavalry  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Ghent.  He  addressed  them  in  a  few  stirring  worts, 
reminding  them  of  their  duty  to  the  Church  and  to  him¬ 
self,  and  assuring  them — as  commanders  of  every  nation 
and  every  age  are  wont  to  assure  their  troops  at  the  eve 
°f  every  engagement — that  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
going  forth 

creatures  could  possibly  lay  down  tntfite' 
TTv^sTlsabella,  magnificently  attired,  and  mounted  on'  a 
white  palfrey,  galloped  along  the  lines,  and  likewise  made 
an  harangue.  She  spoke  to  the  soldiers  as  “  her  linns/’ 
promised  them  boundless  rewards  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  as  the  result  of  the  great  victory  which  they  w ere 
now  about  to  gain  over  the  infidels ;  while  as  to  their 
wages,  she  vowed  that,  rather  than  they  should  remain 
unpaid,  she  would  sacrifice  all  her  personal  effects,  oven 
to  the  plate  from  which  she  ate  her  daily  bread,  and  to 
the  jewels  which  she  wore  in  her  oars. 

Thousands  of  hoarse  voices  greeted  the  eloquence  of 
the  archdukes  with  rude  acclamations,  while  the*  dis¬ 
charge  of  arquebus  and  volleys  of  cannon  testified  to 
the  martial  ardour  with  which  the  t  roops  were  in¬ 
spired;  none  being  more  enthusiastic  than  the  Into 
mutineers.  The  army  marched  at  once,  under  many 
experienced  leaders — Villars,  Zapena,  and  Avalos  among 
the  most  conspicuous.  The  command  of  the  artillery 
Wfta  entrusted  to  Velasco ;  the  marshal-general  m 
the  oimp  was  Frederic  van  den  Berg,  in  placebo#, III# 
stiperannuated  Peter  Ernest;  while  the  Admiral  of 
Amgen,  Pmncisoo  de  Mendoza,  “terror  of  German^ 
and  of  Christendom,”  a  little  man  with  flowing  locks, 
long  hooked  nose,  and  a  sinister  glance  from  Im  evil 
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black  *eyes,  was  general  of  the  cavalry.  Tlie  admiral 
*  “u‘l  n<)^  displayed  very  extraordinary  gonitis  ip  his  recent 
campaigning  in  the  lihenish  duchies,  but  Ids  cruelty  had 
certainly  been  conspicuous.  Not  even  Alva  could" have 
accomplished  im.ru  murders  and  other  outrages  in  the 
same  space  ot  time  than  had  been  perpetrated  by 
the  Spanish  troops  during  the  infamous  winter  uf 
1598-ii.  The  assassination  of  Count  Broek  at  his  own 
castle  bad  tirade  more  stir  than  a  thousand  other  homi¬ 
cides  of  nameless  wretches  at  the  same  period  had  done, 
because  the  victim  had  been  a  man  of  rank  and  large 
possessions,  but  it  now  remained  to  be  seen ‘whether 
Mendoza  was  to  gain  fresh  laurels  of  any  kind  in  the 
battle  which  was  probably  impending. 

On  the  1st  of  .July  the  arch.  hikes  came  he  fore  Ondeu- 
burg.  Not  a  soul  within  that  fort  res*  nor  in  Ostcnd 
dreamed  of  an  enemy  within  twenty  miles  of  them,  nor 
had  it  been  supposed  possible  that  a  .Spanish  armv  eoiild 
take  the  field  for  many  weeks  to  come.  The ‘Slates- 
ueneial  ai  ( Xstond  were  complacently  wait ing  far  the 
fitv4  bulletin  from  Maurice  announcing  his  capture  of 
Nieupori  and  Lin  advance  upon  .Dunkirk,  according 
to  the  program  ho  succinctly  drawn  up  fur  him,  and 
meantime  were  holding  meet mgs  and  drawing  up  com- 
tor  table  protocols  with  great  regularity.  {flowed  I 'iron, 
on  3ns  part,  who  had  been  left  with  several  companion  of 
veterans  to  hold  Oudonlmrg  and  the  other  forts,  and 
to  protect  t he  reai*  of  { lie  invading  army,  was  aeromplish- 
mg  that  object  by  permitting  a  large  portion  of  his 
force  to  he.  absent  on  foraging  parties  and  general 
marauding,  ^  \\  hen  the  enemy  came  before  Omleuburg 
they  met  with  no  resistance.  The  fort  %vas  surrendered 
at  one.ts  and  with  it  fell  the  lesser  sconces  of  breedene, 
bnuuskeik,  a, nd  I  luHsendaah”  all  hut  the  more  consider** 
t  do  fort  >Si,  Albert.  The  archduke,  not  thinking  it 
advisable  to  delay  his  march  ]>y  the  reduction  of  this 
position,  and  having  possession  of  all  the  other  for  tifk  na¬ 
tions  piround  Ostend,  determined  to  push  forward  next 
morning  at  daybreak,  lie  had  granted  favourable  trims 
of  surrender  to  tins  various  garrisons,  which,  however, 
did  not.  ^  prevent  them  from  being  nearly  every  maxi 
ol  them  immediately  butchered  in  cold  blood, 

I  has  wore  these  streng  and  well-manned  redoubts,  by 
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which  Prince  Maurice  had  hoped  to  impede  fbr^many 
days  the  n*irch  of  a  Spanish  army — should  a  Spanish 
army  indeed  be  able  to  take  the  field  at  all '  already 
swept  off  in  an  hour.  Great  was  the  dismay  in  Osteinl 
when  Colonel  Piron  and  a  few  stragglers  brought  the 
heavy  news  of  discomfiture  and  massacre  to  the  high  and 
mighty  States-Genoral  in  solemn  meeting  assembled. 

Meanwhile,  the  States’  army  before  Nieuporf,  not, 
dreaming  of  any  pending  interruption  to  their  labours, 
proceeded  in  a  steady  but  leisurely  manner  to  in  vent  the 
city.  Maurice  occupied  himself  in  tracing  the  lines  oi 
encampment  and  entrenchment,  and  ordered  a  permanent 
bridge  to  be  begun  across  the  narrowest  part,  of  the 
creek,  in  order  that  the  two  parts  of  his  army  might  not 
be  so  dangerously  divided  from  each  other  m  they  now 
were,  at  high  water,  by  the  whole  breadth,  and  depth  of 
the  harbour.  Evening  came  on  before  much  had  been 
accomplished  on  this  first  day  of  the  siege.  1  f  was 
scarcely  dusk  when  a  messenger,  much  exhausted  and 
terrified,  made  his  appearance  at  fount  Ernest's  tout. 
Ho  was  a  straggler  who  had  made  his  eseape  from 
Oudenburg,  and  ho  brought  the  astounding  intelligence 
that  the  archduke  had  already  possession  of  that-  position 
and  of  all  the  other  forts.  Ernest  instantly  jumped  into 
a  boat  and  had  himself  rowed,  together  with  the,  mes¬ 
senger  to  the  head-quarters  of  Prince  Maurice  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  nows  was  as  unexpected  as 
if  was  alarming.  Hero  was  the  enemy,  who  wan  sup¬ 
posed  incapable  of  mischief*  for  weeks  to  come,  already 
in  fhe  field,  and  planted  directly  on  their  eommuniea* 
lions  with  Os  tenth  Entreat,  If  ret  real  were  de>ired, 
was  already  impossible,  and  as  to  surprising  the  garrison 
of  N ieu port;  and  so  obtaining  that  stronghold  as  u  bads 
for  further  aggressive  operations,  if  is  very  certain  that 
if  any  man  in  Flanders  was  more  surprised  than  another 
at  that  moment,  it  was  Prince  Mauriee  himself.  Ho  was 
too  good  a  soldier  not  to  see  at  a  glance  that  if  the  news 
brought,  by  the  straggler  were  true,  the  whole  expedition 
wan  already  a  failure,  and  that,  instead  of  a  short  siege 
and  an  easy  victory,  a  great  battle  was  to  be  fought  upon 
fhe  sands  of  Nionporf,  in  which  defeat  was  dost  met  ion 
of  the  whole  army  of  the  republic,,  and  very  possibly  td 
the  republic  itself. 
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Tke*stadhoIder  hesitated.  He  was  prone  in  great 
emergencies  to  hesitate  at  first,  but  immovable  when  his 
resolution  was  taken.  Vere,  who  was  asleep  in  his  tent 

was  son*  for  and  consulted  Most  of  the  generals  were 
inclined  to  believe  tliat  tlie  demonstrations  at  Ouden- 
burg,  which  had  been  so  successful,  weremerely  a  bravado 
ot  hiyas,  the  commander  of  the  permanent  troops  in  that 
district,  which  were  comparatively  insignificant  in 

fwb+fS'  TTCi  t3l0lISbt  otherwise.  Ho  maintained 
that  the  archduke  was  already  m  force  within  a  few 
houra  march  of  them,  as  he  had  always  supposed  would 
bo  the  case.  His  opinion  was  not  shared  by  the  rest 
and  ho  went  hack  to  his  truckle-bed,  feeling  that  a 
brief  repose  was  necessary  for  the  heavy  work  which 
would  soon  he  upon  him.  At  midnight  the  Knglishman 
was  again  called  from  his  slumbers.  Another  mesKeii«*sr 
sent  directly  from  the  State, s-General  at,  0, stond  had 
made  bis  way  to  the  stadholder.  This  time  there  was 
no  possibility  of  error,  for  Colonel  Piron  had  sent  the 
accord  with  tho  garrison  commanders  of  the  forts  which 
had  been  so  shamefully  violated,  and  which  Lore  the 
signature  of  tho  archduke. 

It  was  now  perfectly  obvious  that  a  pitched  baltlo  was 
to  be  fought  before  anothor  sunset,  and  most  anxious 
mi°re-ri  deaerations  in  fbat  brief  midsummer’s  night 
iho  dilemma  was  as  gravo  a  one  as  commander-in-chief 
had  over  to  solvo  in  a  few  hours.  A  portentous  eham-o 
had  como  over  the  prospects  of  the  commonwealth  since 
the  arrival  of  these  despatches.  Hut,  a  few  hours  before 
and  never  had  its  destiny  seemed  so  secure,  its  all  Undo 
more  imposing.  Tho  little  republic,  which  iSpuin  hud 
boeu  endeavouring  forty  years  long  f0  subjugate, 
had.  already  swept  every  Spanish  soldier  out,- of  its 
territory,  had  repeatedly  carried  firo  and  sword  into 
bpam  itself,  and  oven  info  its  distant  dopendemiies,  and 
at  that  moment— after  effecting  in  a  masterly  manner 
the  landing  of  a  groat  army  in  t  he  vory  faoe  of  tho  man 
who  olaimod  to  be  sovereign  of  all  the  Netherlands  and 
after  marching  at  easo  through  the  heart  of  his  territory 
—was  preparing  a  movement,  with  every  prospect  of 
success,  which  should  render  the  hold  of  that  sovereign  :>u 
any  portion  of  Nethorland  soil  as  uncertain  and  shift, iim 
as  the  sands  on  which  the  States’  army  was  now  encamped! 
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The  son  of  the  proscribed  and  murdered  rebfl  stood 
at  the  hea<|  of  as  powerful  and  well- disciplined  an  aiiny 
as  had  ever  been  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  that 
blood-stained  soil.  The  daughter  of  the  man  who  had 
so  long  oppressed  the  provinces  might  soon  be  a  fugitive 
from  the  land  over  which  she  had  so  recently  been 
endowed  with  perpetual  sovereignty.  And  now  in  an 
instant  these  visions  were  hiding  like  a  mirage. 

Tho  archduke,  whom  poverty  and  mutiny  were  to 
render  powerless  against  invasion,  was  following  close 
up  upon  the  heels  of  tho  triumphant  army  of  the  stad- 
holder.  A  decision  was  immediately  necessary.  The 
siege  of  Nieuport  was  over  before  it  had  begun.  Surprise 
had  failed,  assault  for  tho  moment  was  impossible,  the 
manner  how  best  to  confront  the  advancing  foe  the 
only  question. 

Yero  advised  that  the  whole  army  should  at  once  be 
concentrated  and  led  without  delay  against  the  archduke 
before  ho  should  make  further  progress.3  The  advice 
involved  an  outrageous  impossibility,  and  it  seems  in¬ 
credible  that  it  could  have  been  given  in  good  faith; 
still  more  amazing  that  its  rejection  by  Maurice  should 
have  been  bitterly  censured.  Two-thirds  of  the  army 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  tho  harbour,  and  it  was  high 
water  at  about  three  o’clock.  While  they  were  deliberat¬ 
ing,  the  sea  was  rising,  and,  so  soon  as  daybreak  should 
make  any  evolutions  possible,  they  would  be  utterly 
prohibited  during  several  hours  by  tho  inexorable  tide. 
More  time  would  be  consumed  by  the  attempt  to  con¬ 
struct  temporary  bridges  (for  of  course  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  stone  bridge  hardly  begun)  or  to 
make  use  of  boats  than  in  waiting  for  the  falling  of  the 
water,  and,  shoixld  the  enemy  make  his  appearance 
while  they  were  engaged  in  such  confusing  efforts,  the 
army  would  bo  hopelessly  lost. 

Maurice,  against  the  express  advice  of  Yere,  decided 
to  send  bis  cousin  Ernest,  with  the  main  portion  of  the 
force  established  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  harbour,  m 
search  of  the  archduke,  for  tho  purpose  of  holding  him 
in  check  long  enough  to  enable  tho  rest  of  the  army  to 
cross  tho  water  when  tho  tide  should  sorva  The  enemy, 
it  was  now  clear,  would  advance  by  precisely  the  path 

a  See  tho  note  on  Sir  Francis  Vero  at  tho  end  of  tin*  chnno-r. 
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over  whi%h  the  Stated  army  had  marched  that  morning. 
Ernebt  was  accordingly  instructed  to  move  with  the 
greatest  expedition  in  order  to  seize  the  Bridge  at 
Leffingen  before  the  archduke  should  reach  the  deep, 
dangerous,  and  marshy  river,  over  which  it  was  the  sole 
passage  to  the  downs.  Two  thousand  infantry,  being 
the  Scotch  regiment  of  Edmonds  and  the  Zeelanders  of 
Van  dor  Noot,  four  squadrons  of  Dutch  cavalry,  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  composed  the  force  with  winch  Ernest 
set  forth  at  a  little  before  dawn  on  his  hazardous  but 
heroic  enterprise. 

With  a  handful  of  troops  he  was  to  make  head  agains 
an  army and  the  youth  accepted  the  task  in  the  ehecrfu 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  wliich  characterized  his  house 
Marching  as  rapidly  as  the  difficult  ground  would  per 
mit,  he  had  the  disappointment,  on  approaching  the 
fatal  point  at  about  eight  o’clock,  to  see  the  bridge  at 
Leffingen  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  Maurice  hail 
sent  off  a  messenger  early  that  morning  with  a  letter 
marked  post  haste  cifu}  to  Ostcnd,  ordering  up 

some  four  hundred  cavalry-men  then  stationed  in  that 
city  under  Piron  and  Bruges,  to  move  up  to  the  support 
of  Ernest,  and  to  destroy  Urn  bridge  and  dams  at 
Leffingen  before  the  enemy  should  arrive.  That  letter, 
which  might  have  been  so  effective,  was  delivered,  as 
it  subsequently  appeared,  exactly  ten  days  after  it  was 
written/  The  States,  of  their  own  authority,  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  send  out  those  riders  towards  tin*  scene  of 
action,  but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  f ho v  could 
be  got;  into  the  saddle  at  all,  and  they  positively  refused 
to  go  further  than  St.  Albert  fort.  What  course,  should 
ho  now  pursue?  lie  had  been  sent  to  cut  the  archduke’s 
road.  He  had  failed.  Had  ho  remained  In  his  original 
encampment  his  force  would  have  been  annihilated  by 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  tho  enemy  so  soon  as  they 
reached  the  right  bank  of  Nieuport  haven,  while  Maurice 
could  have  only  looked  hopelessly  on  from  the  opposite 
shore.  At  least  nothing  worse  than  absolute  destruction 
could  befal  him  now.  Should  he  accept  a  combat  of  six 
or  eight  to  one  the  struggle  would  be  hopeless,  but  the 
longer  it  was  protracted  the  better  ft  would  be  for  Mu 
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main  army,  engaged  at  tliat  very  moment  as  #ie  knew 
in  crossing  tlie  haven  with  the  ebbing  tide.  Should  he 
retreat,  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to  escape  into  Fort 
Albert  or  even  Ostend,  but  to  do  so  would  be  to  purchase 
his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  command  at  the  probable 
sacrifice  of  the  chief  army  of  the  republic.  .  Ernest 
hesitated  but  an  instant.  Coming  within  carbine-shot 
of  the  stream,  where  he  met  his  cavalry  which  had  been 
sent  forward  at  full  speed,  in  the  vain  hope  of  seizing 
or  destroying  the  bridge  before  it  should  be  too  late,  he 
took  up  a  position  behind  a  dyke,  upon  which  he  placed 
his  two  field-pieces,  and  formed  his  troops  in  line  of 
battle  oxactly  across  the  enemy’s  path.  On  the  right 
he  placed  the  regiment  of  Scots.  On  the  loft  was  Van 
der  Hoot’s  Zeeland  infantry,  garnished  with  four  com¬ 
panies  of  riders  under  Eisoir,  which  stood  near  St.  Mary’s 
church.  The  passage  from  the  stream  to  the  downs  was 
not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  wide,  being  skirted  on^ 
JeetH  sides  by  a  swamp.  Here  Ernest  with  his  two 
thousand  men  awaited  the  onset  of  the  archduke’s  army. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  that  it  was  a  mere  question  of 
time,  but  he  was  sure  that  his  preparations  must  inter¬ 
pose  a  delay  to  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards,  should 
his  troops,  as  lie  felt  confident,  behave  themselves  as 
they  had  always  done,  and  that  the  delay  would  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  his  friends  at  the  haven  of 
Nioupovt. 

The  archduke  paused ;  for  he,  too,  could  not  bo  certain, 
on  observing  the  resolute  front  thus  presented  to  him, 
that  he  was  not  about  to  engage  the  whole  of  the  States’ 
army.  The  doubt  was  but  of  short  duration,  however, 
and  the  onset  was  made.  Ernest’s  artillery  fired  four 
volleys  into  the  advancing  battalions  with  such  effect  as 
to  stagger  them  for  a  moment,  but  they  soon  afterwards 
poured  over  the  dyke  in  overwhelming  numbers,  easily 
capturing  flic  cannon.  The  attack  began  upon  Ernest’s 
left;,  and  Kisoir’s  cavalry,  thinking  that  t  hey  should  be  cut 
off  from  all  possibility  of  retreat  into  Fort  St.  Albert, 
turned  their  backs  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner, 
without  even  waiting  for  the  assault.  Ual  loping  around 
the  infantry  on  the  luff,  they  infected  the  Zeelanders 
with  their  own  cowardice.  Scarcely  a  moment  passed 
before  Van  der  Noot’s  whole  regiment  was  running 
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awaj  as  fast  as  the  troopers,  while  the  Scots  on  the  'right 
hesitated  not  for  an  instant  to  follow  theiV#  example. 
Even  before  the  expected  battle  had  begun,  one  of  those 
hideous  and  im  accountable  panics  which  sometimes  break 
out  like  a  moral  pestilence  to  destroy  all  the  virtue  of 
an  array,  and  to  sweep  away  the  best-considered  schemes 
of  a  general,  had  spread  through  Ernest’s  entire  force. 
So  soon  as  the  demi-cannon  had  discharged  their  fourth 
volley,  Scots,  Zeelanders,  Walloons,  pikemen,  musketeers, 
and  troopers,  possessed  by  the  demon  of  cowardice,  were 
running  like  a  herd  of  swine  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  sea. .  Had  they  even  kept  the  line  of  the  downs 
in  the  direction  of  the  fort  many  of  them  might  have 
saved  their  lives,  although  none  could  have  escaped 
disgrace.  .  But  the  Scots,  in  an  ecstasy  of  fear,  throwing 
away  their  arms  as  they  tied,  ran  through  the  waters 
behind  the  dyke,  skimmed  over  the  sands'at  full  speed, 
and  never  paused  till  such  as  survived  the  sabre  and 
musket  of  their  swift  pursuers  had  literally  arowned 
themselves  in  the  ocean.  Almost  every  man  of  them 
was  slain  or  drowned.  All  tho  captains— Stuart,  Bar¬ 
clay,  Murray,  Kilpatrick,  Michael,  Kesbit— with  tho 
rest  of  the  company  officers,  doing  their  best  to  rally 
the  fugitives,  were  killed.  The  Zeelanders,  more  cau¬ 
tious  in  the  midst  of  their  panic,  or  perhaps  knowing 
better  .the  nature  of  the  country,  wore  more  successful 
in  saving  their  necks.  Not  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  Van  der  Noot’s  regiment  wore  killed,  while  such 
of  the  cavalry  of  Bruges  and  Piron  as  had  come  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Port  Albert,  not  caring  to  trust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  shelter  of  that  redoubt,  now  fled  as  fast  as 
their  horses’  legs  would  carry  them,  and  never  pulled 
bridle  till  they  found  themselves  in  Ostend.  And  so 
beside  themselves  with  panic  were  these  fugitives,  and 
so  virulent  was  its  contagion,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
prevent  the  men  who  had  remained  in  tho  fort  from 
joining  in  the  flight  towards  Ostend.  Many  of  them 
indeed  threw  themselves  over  the  walls  and  were  sabred 
by  the  enemy  when  they  might  have  been  safe  within 
the  fortifications.  Had  these  cavalry  companies  of 
Bruges  and  Piron  been  even  tolerably  self-possessed, 
had  they  concentrated  themselves  in  the  fort  instead  of 
yielding  to  the  delirium  which  prompted  them  to  par- 
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ticipate'in  their  comrades’  flight,  they  would  Have  had 
it  entirely  in  their  power,  by  making  an  attack,  or  £ven 
the  semblance  of  an  attack,  by  means  of  a  sudden  sally 
from  the  fort,  to  have  saved,  not  the  battle  indeed,  but  a 
large  number  of  lives.  But  the  panic  was  hopeless  and 
universal,  and  countless  fugitives  scrambling  by  the  fort 
were  shot  in  a  leisurely  manner  by  a  comparative  few  of 
the  enemy  as  easily  as  the  rabbits  which  swarmed  in 
those  sands  were  often  knocked  down  in  multitudes  by 
half-a-dozen  sportsmen. 

And  thus  a  band  of  patriots,  who  were  not  cowards 
by  nature,  and  who  had  often  played  the  part  ol  men, 
had  horribly  disgraced  themselves,  and  were  endan¬ 
gering  the  very  existence  of  their  country,  already  by 
mistaken  councils  brought  within  the  jaws  of  death. 
The  glory  of  Thermopylae  might  have  hung  for  ever 
over  that  bridge  of  Leffingen.  It  was  now  a  pass  of 
infamy,  perhaps  of  fatal  disaster.  The  sands  were 
covered  with  weapons— sabre,  pike,  and  arquebus- 
thrown  away  by  almost  every  soldier  as  he  fled  to  save 
the  life  which  after  all  was  sacrificed.  The  artillery,  all 
the  standards  and  colours,  all  the  baggage  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  everything  was  lost.  No  viler  panic,  no  more 
complete  defeat  was  ever  recorded.  Such  at  half-past 
eight  in  the  morning  was  that  memorable  Sunday  of  the 
2nd  July,  1600,  big  with  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  republic 
—the  festival  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
always  thought  of  happy  augury  for  Spanish  arms. 

Thus  began  the  long-expected  battle  of  Nieuport.* **® 
least  a  thousand  of  the  choicest  troops  of  the  stadholder 
were  slain,  while  the  Spanish  had  hardly  lost  a  man.5 


*  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  the  rent  of  Lefllngen.  There  was  no 
fight  at  all.  The  journal  of  Antony 
Duyck  and  the  accounts  of  Meteren,  Ror, 
and  other  chroniclers  entirely  agree  with 
the  most  boastful  narratives  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  Everard  van  Reyd  to  he  sure 
stoutly  maintains  that  the  troops  of 
Ernest  fought  to  the  uttermost  (“  sum 
frtMseraten  gefochten.  ”),  and  that  hardly  a 
whole  spear  was  found  in  the  hands  of 
any  of  the  dead,  on  the  field.  Nor  a 
broken  one  either,  he  might  have  added, 
ft  is  a  pity  that  the  army  had  not  been 

**  stanch  os  the  secretory  and  chronicler. 


But  Reyd  was  not  on  the  field  nor  near 
it,  and  there  is  not  a  word  in  Ernest's 
private  letters  to  conflict  with  the  minute 
and  unvarnished  statements  of  Duyck. 
See  also  the  excellent  note  of  Captain 
Mulder  on  pp.  C68,  669,  part  ii.  of  his 
admirable  edition  of  Duyck's  journal. 

The  confessor  of  the  archduke,  Fray 
Im'go  de  Brizuelas,  was  as  enthusiastic  on 
his  side  as  the  privy  counsellor  of  Lewis 
William.  The  troops  of  the  archduke,  he 
says,  attacked  Ernest  and  in  one  moment 
killed  1800  to  2000  men  without  lesing  a 
man  themselves  — “  Elies  mirent  ii  mors 
m  m  moment  1800  fr  2000  hommes 
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Tks  a?chdu.i©  liad  annihilated  his  enemy,6  had  taken 
his  artillery  and  thirty  flags.  In  great  exultation  he 
despatched  a  messenger  to  the  Infanta  at  dhent,  in¬ 
forming  her  that  he  had  entirely  defeated  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  States’  army,  and  that  his  next  bulletin 
would  announce  his  complete  triumph  and  the  utter 
overthrow  of  Maurice,  who  had  now  no  means  of  escape. 
He  stated  also  that  he  would  very  soon  send  the  rebel 
stadholder  himself  to  her  as  a  prisoner.  The  Infanta, 
much  pleased  with  the  promise,  observed  to  her  atten¬ 
dants  that  she  was  curious  to  see  how  Nassau  would 
conduct  himself  when  ho  should  he  brought  a  captive 
into  her  presence.  As  to  the  Catholic  troops,  they  were 
informed  by  the  archduke  that  after  the  complete 
victory  which  they  were  that  day  to  achieve,  not  a 
man  should  be  left  alive  save  Maurice  and  his  brother 
Frederic  Henry.  Those  should  be  spared  to  grace  the 
conqueror’s  triumph,  but  all  else  should  be  put  to  the 
sword.7 

Meantime  artillery  thundered,  bonfires  blazed,  and 
bells  rang  their  merriest  peals  in  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
the  other  obedient  cities  as  the  news  of  the  great 
victory  spread  through  the  land. 

W  hen  the  fight  was  done  the  archduke  called  a 
council  of  war.  It  was  a  grave  question  whether  the 
army  should  at  once  advance  in  order  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy  that  day,  or  pause  for  an 
interval  that  the  troops  fatigued  with  hard  marching 
and  with  the  victorious  combat  in  which  they  had  just 
been  engaged,  should  recover  their  full  strength.  That 
the  stallholder  was  completely  in  their  power  was 
certain.  The  read  to  Onion d  was  haired,  and  Nieuport 
would  hold  him  at  bay,  now  that  the  relieving  army 
was  close  upon  his  heels.  All  that  was  necessary  in 
order  to  annihilate  his  whole  force  was  that  they  should 


sYmparlrml  th<  deux  pieces  d'ortlUorio  (it 
d»*  pi  auteurs  dra^Kittux,  nans  avoir  tmbi 

auome  t^rlii . On  esporait 

gOimnYineut  (infs  <ja  jour  mettralt  tin 
mitt  gHerivs  tin  Fluidre,.M  (!  !) 

Sul».Umc»'  d'uius  kitfcrn  ccrltu  do  Bruges 
tet  la  JultK  JCtui,  pur  Fray  J.  tin  Brisuo* 
lofl  &  un  N'igunnr  <F*  ia  cour  &  Madrid  tit 
n'liouant  on  ooplo  tunc  iol.  46-4H  du  vol. 
H  4&  (Varias  CousulUis  on  do  Iob 


reyes  Austriacos)  appurtenant  A  la  Bfblio- 
th&que  Nut1  A  Madrid.  MS.  kindly  com¬ 
municated  to  mo  by  M.  Gachard. 

*  « (|ui  fut  si  vlvement  chargfie  qu’elle 
y  temaura  toute M  arc  tlio  words  of  the 
archduke  writing  on  tho  4th  July  from 
Ghent  to  his  council  of  state.  (MS 
Archives  of  Belgium.) 

7  U  Petit  on  the  authority  ot  prisoners 
Dela  Wso. 
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entresol,  themselves  for  the  night  on  the  road  wlik;h  he 
must  crojs.  He  would  then  he  obliged  to  assault  their 
works  with  troops  inferior  in  number  to  theirs  and 
fatigued  by  the  march.  Should  he  remain  where  he 
was' he  would  soon  bo  starved  into  submission,  and 
would  be  obliged  to  surrender  his  whole  army.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  advancing  now,  in  the  intolerable  heat,  of 
a  July  sun  over  the  burning  and  glaring  ‘•Hands,  the 
troops  already  wearied  would  arrive  on  the  field  of 
battle  utterly  exhausted,  and  would  bo  obliged  to  attack 
an  enemy  freshly  and  cheerfully  awaiting  them  on 
ground  of  his  own  selection. 

Moreover  it  was  absolutely  certain  that  Fori  Albert 
would  not  hold  an  hour  if  resolutely  assaulted  in  tin; 
midst  of  the  panic  of  Ernest’s  defeat,  and,  with  its 
capture,  the  annihilation  of  Maurice  was  certain. 

Meantime  the  three  thousand  men  under  Velasco,  who 
had  been  detached  to  protect  the  rear,  would  arrive,  to 
reinforce  the  archduke’s  main  army,  should  he  pause 
until  the  next  day. 

These  arguments,  which  had  much  logic  in  them, 
were  strongly  urged  by  Eapena,  a  veteran  marshal  of 
the  camp  who  had  seen  much  service,  and  whoso  on  minds 
were  usually  received  with  deference.  Pud.  on  this 
occasion  commanders  and  soldiers  wore  hot  for  following 
up  their  victory.  They  cared  nothing  for  the  numhms 
of  the  enemy,  they  cried,  “The  more  inhdebs  the  gender 
glory  in  destroying  them.”  K  1  Hday  might  after  all 
cause  the  loss  of  the  prize,  it  was  eagerly  shouted,  Tim 
archduke  ought  to  pray  that  the  sun  might  stand  still 
for  him  that  morning,  as  for  Joshua  in  the  vain  of 
Ajalon.  The  foe  seeing  himself  entrapped,  with  dr 
struction  awaiting  him,  was  now  skulking  towards  Ids 
ships,  which  still  o fibred  him  the  means  of  escape. 
Should  they  give  him  time  he  would  profit,  by  ihoir 
negligence,  and  next  morning  when  they  reached  Ndm- 
port  the  birds  would  he  flown.  Especially  the  leader^ 
of  the  mutineers  of  Dies!  and  Thionville.  ’were  lioan  e 
with  indignation  at  the  proposed  delay.  They  had  not 
left  their  brethren,  they  shouted,  nor  rallied  to  ilm 
archduke’s  banner  in  order  to  sit  down  and  dig  in  iho 
sand  like  ploughmen.  There  was  triumph  tor  t he  Holy 

*  Quanto  mow  Moron  ttmio  uuu»  tfMtattolafc"** ih*  tn  Clio 
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Church,  there  was  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  heretic 
army,  there  was  rich  booty  to  he  gathered,  #11  these 
things  were  within  their  reach  if  they  now  advanced 
and  smote  the  rebels  while,  confused  and  panic-stricken, 
they  were  endeavouring  to  embark  in  their  ships. 

While  these  vehement  debates  were  at  the  hottest, 
sails  were  descried  in  the  offing;  for  the  archduke’s 
forces  already  stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  downs.  First 
one  ship,  then  another  and  another,  moved  steadily 
along  the  coast,  returning  fromNieuport  in  the  direction 
of  Os  tend. 

This  was  more  than  conld  he  borne.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  rebels  were  already  making  their  escape,  and  it 
was  urged  upon  the  cardinal  that,  probably  Prince 
Maurice  and  the  other  chieftains  were  on  board  one  of 
those  very  vessels,  and  were  giving  him  the  slip.  With 
great  expedition  it  would  still  be  possible  to  overtake 
thorn  before  the  main  body  could  embark,  and  the 
attack  might  yet  ho  made  at  the  most  favourable 
moment.  Those  while  sails  gleaming  in  the  distance 
were  more  eloquent  than  Zapmm  or  any  other  advocate 
of  delay,  and  the  order  was  given  to  advance.  And  it 
was  exactly  at  this  period  that  it  lay  still  within  the 
power  of  the  States’  cavalry  at  Osteiid  to  partially 
redeem  their  character  and  to  render  very  effective 
service.  Had  lour  or  five  hundred  resolute  troopers 
hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  Spanish  army  now,  as  it 
moved  towards  Kieu  port;,  they  might,  by  judiciously  skir¬ 
mishing,  advancing  and  retreating  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  have  on  used  much  confusion,  and  certainly 
have  so  harassed  the  archduke  as  to  compel,  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  a  very  considerable  force  of  his  own  cavalry  to 
protect  himself  against  such  assaults.  But  the  terror 
was  an  enduring  one.  Those  horsemen  remained  para¬ 
lyzed  and  helpless,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  States, 
with  all  their  commands  or  entreaties,  to  induce  them  to 
mount  and  ride  even  a  half  mile  beyond  the  city  gates. 

While  these  events  had  been  occurring  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Ostond,  Maurice  had  not  been  idle  at 
Nieuport.  No  sooner  had  Ernest  boon  despatched  on 
his  desperate  errand  than  his  brother  .Lewis  Ounther 
was  ordered  by  the  sfaclholdor  to  get  on  horseback  and 
ride  through  the  quarters  of  the  army*  On  the  previous 
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afternoon  there  had  "been  so  little  thought  of  an  epemy 

that  large  foraging  parties  had  gone  out  from  camp  in 
all  directions,  and  had  not  returned.  Lewis  gave  notice 
that  a  great  battle  was  to  be  expected  on  the  morrow, 
instead  of  the  tranquil  commencement  of  a  leisurely 
siege,  and  that  therefore  no  soul  was  henceforth  to  leave 
the”  camp,  while  a  troop  of  horse  was  despatched  at  the 
first  gleam  of  daylight  to  skir  the  country  in  search  of 
all  the  stragglers.  Maurice  had  no  thought  of  retreat¬ 
ing,  and  his  first  care  was  to  bring  his  army  across  the 
haven.  The  arrangements  were  soon  completed,  hut  it 
was  necessary  to  wait  until  nearly  low  water.  Boon 
after  eight  o’clock  Count  Lewis  began  to  cross  with 
eight  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  partly  swimming,  partly 
wading,  effected  the  passage  in  safety.  The  advanced 
guard  of  infantry,  under  Sir  Francis  Vere — consisting 
of  two  thousand  six  hundred  Englishmen,  and  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  Frisians,  with  some  companies 
of  horse,  followed  by  the  battalia  under  Bolms,  and  the 
rearguard  under  Tempel— then  slowly  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty  moved  along  the  same  dangerous  path  with  the 
water  as  high  as  their  armpits,  and  often  rising  nearly 
over  their  heads.  Had  the  archduke  not  been  detained 
near  the  bridge  of  Lelfingon  by  Ernest  s  Scotchmen  and 
/Icelanders  during  three  or  four  precious  hours  that 
morning;  had  he  arrived,  as  ho  otherwise  might  have 
done,  just  as  the  States’  army — horse,  foot,  and  artillery 

_ was*  floundering  through  that  treacherous  tide,  it 

would  have  fared  111  for  the  stadiiolder  and  the  republic. 
But  the  devotion  of  Ernest  had  at  least  prevented  the 
attack  of  the  archduke  until  Maurice  and  his  men  stood 

on  dry  land.  „  ,  .  ,  ,, 

Dripping  from  head  to  foot,  hut  safe  and  sound,  the 
army  had  at  last  reached  the  beach  at  Nieuport.  Vere 
hail*  refused  his  soldiers  permission  to  denude  them  selves 
in  crossing  of  their  shoes  and  lower  garments.  Iheie 
was  no  time  for  that,  he  said,  and  they  would  eithei 
earn  new  clothes  for  themselves  that  day,  or  never  need 
doublet  and  hose  again  any  more  in  the  world,  boim 
hours  had  elapsed  before  the  tedious  and  difficult  cross 
ing  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  munition  tram 
bad  boon  accomplished.  . 

Lewis  Gunther,  with  eight  squadrons  ot  pickeo 
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cavalry,  including  his  own  company,  Maurice!  own, 
Frederic  Henry’s  own,  witli  Batenburgs  arquebus-men, 
and  other  veterans,  was  first  to  place  himself  m  battle 
order  on  the  beach.  His  squadrons  in  iron  corslet  and 
morion,  and  armed  with  lances,  carbines,  and  sabres, 
stretched  across  from  the  water  to  the  downs.  He  had 
not  been  long  stationed  there  when  he  observed  that  far 
away  in  the  direction  of  (Mend  the  beach  was  growing 
black  with  troops.  He  believed  them  at  first  to  he  his 
brother  Ernest  and  his  forces  returning  victorious  from 
their  hazardous  expedition,  but  he  was  soon  undeceived. 
A  couple  of  troopers  from  Ostend  came  spurring  full 
gallop  along  the  strand,  and  almost  breathless  with 
dismay,  announced  that  it  was  the  whole,  army  of  the 
archduke  advancing  in  line  of  battle.  They  were  in¬ 
stantly  sent  to  the  rear,  without  being  allowed  to  speak 
further,  in  order  that  they  might  deliver  their  message 
in  private  to  the  commander-in-chief.  And  most  terrible 
were  the  tidings  to  which  Maurice  now  listened  in  very 
secret  audience.  ^  Ernest  was  utterly  defeated,  his  com¬ 
mand  cut  to  pieces,  the  triumphant  foe  advancing 
rapidly,  and  already  in  full  sight.  Thu  stadholtlor 
heai'd  the  talc  without  flinching,  and  having  quietly 
ordered  the  messengers  upon  their  lives  not  to  open 
their  lips  on  the  subject  to  living  soul,  sent  them 
Been rely  guarded  in  a  boat  on  board  one  of  the  war¬ 
ships  in  tho^  offing,  With  perfect  cheerfulness  ho  then 
continued  his  preparations,  consulting  with  Yere,  on 
whom  lie  mainly  relied  for  the  marshalling  of  the  army 
in  the  coming  conflict.  Undecided  as  he  had  sometimes 
shown  himself,  he  was  resolute  now.  He  called  no 
council  of  war,  for  he  knew  not  how  much  might  be 
known  or  suspected  of  the  disaster  already  sustained* 
and  ho  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  to 
bo  pursued,  lie  had  indeed  taken  a  supreme  resolution. 
Entirely  out  of  his  own  breast,  without  advising  with 
any  man,  he  calmly  gave  directions  that  every  war-ship, 
transport,  barge,  or  wherry  should  put  to  sea  at  once. 
As  the  tide  had  now  been  long  on  the  flood,  the  few 
vessels  that  had  been  aground  within  the  harbour  were 
got  afloat,  and  the  whole  vast,  almost  innumerable 
armada,  was  soon  standing  out  to  sea.  No  more  heroic 
decision  was  ever  taken  by  fighting  man. 
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Sir  Francis  gay©  advice  that  entrenchments  should 

be  thrown  up  on  the  north-east,  and  that  instead  of 
advancing  towards  the  enemy  they  should  await  his 
coming,  and  refuse  the' "battle  that  day  if  possible).  The 
Englishmen,  not  awaro  of  the  catastrophe  at  Leffingen, 
which  Maurice  had  locked  up  in  his  own  breast,  was 
now  informed  by  the  stadholdor  that  there  were  to  be 
no  entrenchments  that  day  but  those  of  pike  and  arque¬ 
bus.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  Maurice  that  the  fate  of 
the  commonwealth  had  been  suspended  on  a  silken 
thread  that  morning,  but  he  knew  that  hut  one  of  two 
issues  was  possible.  They  must  fight  their  way  ih rough 
the  enemy  hack  to  Ostencl,  or  perish,  every  man  of  them. 
The  possibility  of  surrender  did  not  enter  his  mind, 
and  ho  felt  that  it  was  better  to  hasten  the  action  before 
the  news  of  Ernest’s  disaster  should  arrive  to  chill  the 
ardour  of  the  troops.0 

Meantime  Lewis  Gunther  and  his  cavalry  had  been 
sitting  motionless  upon  their  horses  on  the  beach.  The 
enemy  was  already  in  full  view,  and  the  young  general, 
most  desirous  to  engage  in  a  preliminary  skirmish,  sent 
repeated  messages  to  the  stadholdor  for  permission  to 
advance.  Presently  Sir  Francis  Voro  rode  to  the  front, 
to  whom  he  eagerly  urged  Iris  request  that  the  infantry 
of  the  vanguard  might  he  brought  up  at  once  to  support 
him.10  On  the  contrary  the  English  general  advised 
that  the  cavalry  should  fall  hack  to  the  infantry,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  premature  movement.  Lewis  strongly 
objected  to  this  arrangement,  on  the  ground  that  the 
mere  semblance  of  retreat,  thus  upon  the  eve  of  baffle, 
would  discourage  all  the  troops.  But  ho  was  over-ruled, 
for  Maurice  had  expressly  enjoined  upon  his  cousin  that 
morning  to  defer  in  all  things  to  the  orders  of  Vo  re. 
These  eight  squadrons  of  horse  accordingly  shifted  their 
position,  and  were  now  placed  close  to  the  edge)  of  the 
sea,  on  the  left  flank  of  the  vanguard,  which  Yore  had 
drawn  up  across  the  beach  and  in  the  downs.  On  the 
edge  of  the  downs,  on  the  narrow  slip  of  hard  sand 
above  high-water  mark,  and  on  Yore’s  right,  Maurice 
had  placed  a  battery  of  six  demi-cannon. 

Behind  the  advance  was  the  battalia,  or  centre,  undei 

0  That  Maurice  concealed  from  Vero  the  nows  of  the  defeat  at  Leffingen  j« 
expressly  stated  by  A  story  Duyck.  Jo  See  note  on  Tern 
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comnancf  of  that  famous)  fighter,  George  Everard/solms 
consisting  of  Germans,  Swiss,  French,  and  Walloons! 

TIicj  !Ncw  Beggais,  as  the  "Walloons  were  called,  who 
liacl  so  recently  surrendered  the  forts  of  Crevecoenr  and 
St  Andrew,  and  gone  over  from  the  archduke’s  service 
to  the  army  of  the  States,  were  included  in  this  division, 
and  were  as  eager  to  do  credit  to  their  new  chief  as 
were  tlumnutineers  in  the  archduke's  army  to  merit  the 
approbation  of  their  sovereign. 

The  rearguard  under  Tewpel  was  made  up,  like  the 
other  divisions,  of  the  blended  nationalities  of  German, 
Briton,  Hollander,  and  Walloons  and,  like  the  others* 
was  garnished  at,  each  flank  with  heavy  cavalry. 

The  Spanish  army,  after  coming  manly  within  can¬ 
non-shot  of  their  adversary,  paused,  it  was  plain  that 
the  States'  troops  were  not  in  so  great  a  panic  as  the 
more  sanguine  advisors  of  the  archduke  had  hoped. 
They  were  not  cowering  among  the  shipping,  preparing 
to  escape.  Still  less  bad  any  portion  of  them  already 
e  dec  led  their  retreat,  in  those  vessels,  a  few  of  which 
had  so  excited  the  enemy’s  ardour  when  they  came  in 
sight  It  was  obvious  that  a  great  struggle,  in  which 
the  forces  were  very  evenly  balanced,  was  now  to  be 
tough t  out  upon  those  sands.  It  was  a  splendid  tourna¬ 
ment,— a  great  duel  for  life  and  death  between  the 
champions  of  the  Papacy  and  of  Protestantism,  of  the 
hepublio  and.  of  absolutism,  that  was  to  be  fought  out 
Ihal  midsummer’s  day.  The  lists  were  closed.  The 
trumpet  signal  for  the  fray  would  soon  be  blown. 

The  archduke,  in  Milanese  armour,  on  a  wonderfully 
beaut i fid  snow-white  Spanish  stallion,  moved  in  the 
centre  of  his  army,  lie.  wore  no  helmet,  that  his  men 
might,  the  more  readily  recognize  him  as  he  rode  gal¬ 
lantly  to  and  fro,  marshalling,  encouraging,  exhorting 
the  troops.  .Never  before,  had  he  manifested  such  de¬ 
cided  military  talent,  combined  with  unquestionable 
personal  ^  valour,  as  ho  had  done  since  this  campaign 
began.  Friend  and  foe  agreed  that  day  that  Albert 
fought  like  a  lion.  Ho  was  at  first  well  seconded  by 
Mendoza,  who  led  the  van,  and  by  Villars,  La  Bourlofle, 
AvuFs,  khipena,  and  many  other  officers  of  note.  The 
mutinous  Spanish  and  Italian  cavalry,  combined  with  a 
few  choice  squadrons  of  Walloon  and  German  horse 
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were  placed  in  front  and  on  the  flanks,  'f’hey  were 
tinder  the  special  supervision  of  the  admiral,  who  mar¬ 
shalled  their  squadrons  and  directed  their  charging, 
although  mounted  on  a  hackney  himself,  and  not  intend¬ 
ing  to  participate  in  the  action.  Then  came  the  battalia 
and  rear,  crowding  very  closely  npon  each  other. 

Face  to  face  with  them  stood  the  republican  host, 
drawn  up  in  great  solid  squares  of  infantry,  their  stan¬ 
dards  waving  above  each  closely  planted  clump  of 
pikemen,  with  the  musketeers  fringing  their  skirts, 
while  the  iron-elad  ponderous  cavalry  of  Count  Lewis 
and  Marcellus  Bax,  in  black  casque  and  corslet,  were  in 
front,  restlessly  expecting  the  signal  for  the  onset.  The 
volunteers  of  high  rank  who  were  then  serving  on  the 
staff  of  the  stadholder — the  Duke  of  Holstein,  the  Prince 
of  Anhalt,  two  young  Counts  Solms,  and  others — had 
been  invited  and  even  urged  to  abandon  the  field  while 
there  was  yet  time  for  setting  them  on  hoard  the  fleet. 
Especially  it  was  thought  desirable  that  young  Frederic 
Henry,  a  mere  boy,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  Orange- 
Nassau  house  would  rest  if  Maurice  fell  in  the  conflict, 
should  he  spared  the  fate  which  seemed  hanging  over 
the  commonwealth  and  her  defenders.  But  the  son  of 
William  the  Silent  implored  his  brother  with  clasped 
hands  not  to  send  him  from  his  side  at  that  moment,  so 
that  Maurice  granted  his  prayer,  and  caused  him  to  bo 
provided  with  a  complete  suit  of  armour.  Thus  in 
company  with  .young  Coligny — a  lad  of  his  own  age, 
and  like  himself  a  grandson  of  the  great  admiral— the 
youth  who  was  one  day  to  play  so  noble  a  part  on  the 
stage  of  the  world’s  affairs  was  now  to  be  engaged  in 
his  first  great  passage  of  arms.  No  one  left  the  field 
but  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  who  had  come  over  from  Os  fend, 
from  irrepressible  curiosity  to  witness  the  arrangements, 
but  who  would  obviously  have  been  guilty  of  unpar¬ 
donable  negligence  had  lie  been  absent  at  such  a  crisis 
from  the  important  post  of  which  he  was  governor  for 
the  queen.11 

11  Duyck,  however,  with  much  in-  hear  many  instil ling  observations  on  life 
justice,  as  it  would  seem,  accuses  Sidney  flight.  *'  De  heere  Philps  (sic)  Hidm-i  oij 
(whom  he  calls  “Philip  Sidney”!)  of  uyt.  vrese  ofto  finders  out  vimt  hem  van 
cowardice;  stating  that  he  paid  a  large  daer  wide  geruedcle  met  groote  moritn 
p.wn  to  obtain  a  vessel  in  which  to  make  wide  nuer  vecsl  sdmnipere  wourden  ln*«i 
his  escape,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  b(j  eeuigen  gegovon  t’achenpu  sell’s  me! 
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The  ar&ia  of  the  conflict  seemed  elaborately  prepared 
hy  the  hand  of  nature.  The  hard,  level,  sandy  beach 

dean  and  smooth  by  the  ceaseless  action  of  the 
tides,  sh  ot  died  out  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  one 
long,  bold,  monotonous  line.  Like  the  whole  coast  of 
I  landers  and  of  Hoi  land,  it  seemed  drawn  by  a  geo¬ 
metrical  rule,  not  a  cape,  cove,  or  estuary  breaking  the 
perfect  sf  might  ness  of  the  design.  On  the  right,  fust 
beyond  high-water  maik,  the  downs,  fantastically  heaped 
together  like  a  mimic  mountain  chain,  or  like  tempes¬ 
tuous  ocean- waves  suddenly  changed  to  sand,  rolled  wild 
and  Confused,  but  still  in  a  regularly  parallel  course 
with  the-  line  of  the  beach.  They  seemed  a  barrier 
thrown  up  to  protect,  the,  land  from  being  bitten  quite 
away  by  tlir  ever  restless  and  encroaching  sea.  Beyond 
the  downs,  which  were  seven  hundred  yards  in  width 
extended  it  level  tract, .of  those  green  fertile  meadows, 
ui  f ifirial K  diained,  which  are  so  characteristic  a  feature 
nf  the  Xeihcrlund  landscapes,  the  stream  which  ran 
from  Osfond  towards  the  town  of  Nieuport  flowing 
sluggishly  through  them,  it  was  a  bright  warm  mid- 
sum uiei  day.  1  ho  waves  of  the  Herman  Ocean  came 
lazily  rolling  in  upon  the  crisp  yellow  sand,  the  surf 
break ing  with  its  monotonous  music  at  the  very  feet 
of  the  armies.  A  gentle  south-west  breeze  was  blowing, 
just  filling  the  sails  of  more  than  a  thousand  ships 
in  the  ofling,  which  moved  languidly  along  the  spark¬ 
ling  sou.  It  was  an  atmosphere  ‘better  befitting  a 
tranquil  holiday  than  t he  scene  of  carnage  which 
seemed  approaching. 

Maurice  oi  Nassau,  in  complete  armour*,  rapier  In 
hand,  with  the.  orange  plumes  waving  from  his  helmet 
and  the.  orange  scarf  across  his  h roast,  rode  through  the 
lines,  briefly  addressing  his  soldiers  with  martial  enei gy. 
Bonding  to  the  harbour  of  Nieuport  behind  them,  now 
again  impassable  with  the  flood,  to  the  ocean  on  the  left* 
where  rode  the  fleet,  carrying  with  it  all  hope  of  escape 
by  sea,  and  to  the  army  of  tint  archduke  in  front,  almost 
within  cannon -range,  ho  simply  observed  that  they  had  no 
possible  choice  between  victory  and  death.  They  must 
either  utterly  overthrow  the  Spanish  army,  lie  said,  or 

vnn  g«'tu  Ojati  voer  (lorn  Widi,  nut  dcrmntU  in  den  duck  iSLvsx”~ 
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drink  |;il  tlie  waters  of  the  sea.  Either  drdwning  or 
butchery  was  their  doom  if  they  were  conquered,  for  no  r 
quarter  was  to  he  expected  from  their  unscrupulous 
and  insolent  foe.  He  was  there  to  share  their  fate,  .to 
conquer  or  to  perish  with  them,  and  from  their  tried 
■valour  and  from  the  God  of  battles  he  hoped  a  more 
magnificent  victory  than  had  ever  before  been  achieved 
in  this  almost  perpetual  war  for  independence.  The 
troops,  perfectly  enthusiastic,  replied  with  a  shout  that 
they  were  ready  to  live  or  die  with  their  chieftain,  and 
eagerly  demanded  to  be  led  upon  the  foo.  Whether 
from  hope  or  from  desperation,  they  were  confident  and 
cheerful.  Some  doubt  was  felt  as  to  the  Walloons,  who 
had  so  lately  transferred  themselves  from  the  archduke’s 
army,  hut  their  commander,  Marquette,  made  them  all 
lift  up  their  hands,  and  swear  solemnly  to  live  or  die 
that  clay  at  the  feet  of  Princo  Maurice. 

Two  hours  long  those  two  armies  had  stood  looking 
each  other  in  the  face.  It  was  near  two  o’clock  when 
the  archduke  at  last  gave  the  signal  to  advance.  The 
tide  was  again  almost  at  the  full.  Maurice  stood  firm, 
awaiting  the  assault ;  the  enemy  slowly  coming  nearer, 
and  the  rising  tide  as  steadily  lapping  away  all  that  was 
left  of  the  hard  beach  which  fringed  the  rugged  downs. 
Count  Lewis  chafed  with  impatience  as  it  became  each  ; 
moment  mure  evident  that  there  would  he  no  beach  left 
fur  cavalry  fighting,  while  in  the  downs  tho  manoeuvring 
of  horse  was  entirely  impossible.  Meantime,  by  com¬ 
mand  of*  Vere,  all  those  sandy  hillocks  and  stoops  hadf 
boon  l buddy  sown  with  musketeers  and  pikemon.  Ar-I 
quebus-mon  and  carabineers  were  planted  in  every  hol-\ 
low,  while  on  tho  highest  and  most  advantageous  eleva-  « 
lion  two  pieces  of  cannon  had  been  placed  by  the  express 
direction  of  Maurice,  It  seemed  obvious  that  tho  battle  ,■ 
would,  after  all,  be  transferred  to  the  downs.  Not  long  1 
before  the  action  began,  a  private  of  tho  enemy’s  cavalry  ^ 
was  taken,  apparently  with  his  own  consent,  in  a  very  j 
frilling  preliminary  skirmish.  He  bragged  loudly  of  the-T 
immense  force  of  the  archduke,  of  the  great  victory 
already  gained  over  Ernest,  with  tho  utter  annihilation 
of  his  forces,  and  of  tho  impending  destruction  of  the 
whole  States’  army.  Strange  to  say,  this  was  the  first 
intimation  received  by  Count  Lewis  of  that  grave  dis-  ; 
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aster/2  although  it  had  been  for  some  Lows  krlwn  to 
Maurice.  The  prisoner  was  at  once  gagged,  .that  be 
might  spread  his  disheartening  news  no  further,  but  as 
he  persisted  by  signs  and  gestures  in  attempting  to  con¬ 
vey  the  information  which,  he  had  evidently  been  sent, 
forward  to  impart,  be  was  shot  by  command  of  the  stad- 
holder,  and  so  told  no  further  tales.13 

The  enemy  had  now  come  very  dose,  and  it  was  the 
desire  of  Count  Lewis  that  a  couple  of  companies  of 
horse,  in  accordance  with  the  commands  of  Maurice, 
should  charge  the  cavalry  in  front,  and  that  after  a  brief 
skirmish  they  should  retreat  as  if  panimstri clout  behind 
the  advance  column,  thus  decoying  the  Spanish  vanguard 
in  hot  pursuit  towards  tin;  battery  upon  the  edge  of  the 
downs.1'1  The  cannon  were  then', suddenly  to  open  upon 
them,  and  during  the  confusion  sure  to*  be  created  in 
their  ranks,  the  musketeers,  .ambushed  among  the  hol¬ 
lows,  wero  to  attack  them  in  hank,  while  the  cavalry  in 
one  mass  should  then  make  a  concentrated  charge  m 
front.  It  seemed  certain  that  the  e  licet,  of  this  move¬ 
ment  would  be  to  hurl  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  advance, 
horse  and  foot,  back  upon  his  battalia,  and  thus  to  break 
up  his  army  in  irretrievable  rout.  The  plan  was  a  sen¬ 
sible  <me,  but  it  was  not  ingeniously  executed,  before 
the  handful  of  cavalry  had  time  to  make,  the  proposed 
fbirit  the  eannoniers,  being  unduly  excited,  and  by 
express  command  of  Sir  Francis  Yen',  bred  a  volley  info 
the  advancing  columns  of  the.  archduke.1"  This  precipi¬ 
tated  the  action;  almost  in  an  instant  changed  its  whole 
character,  ;u id  defeat cd  the  original  plan  of  the.  repub¬ 
lican  loader.  The  enemy's  cavalry  broke  at  tin*  first 
discharge  from  the  balfety,  and  wheeled  in  considerable 
disorder,  but  without,  panic.,  quite  into  and  across  the 
downs.  The  whole  army  of  the  arehduke,  which  had 
already  been  veering  in  the  same  direction,  as  if  ad¬ 
vanced,  both  because  t he  tide  was  so  steadily  devouring 
the  even  surface  of  the  sands,  and  because  the  position  <!f 
a  large  portion  of  the  States’  forces  among  the  hillocks 
exposed  him  to  an  attack  in  flank,  was  now  rapidly  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  downs.  It  was  necessary  for  that,  portion  of 
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Maurice’s  army  which  still  stood  on  what  remained  of  the 
beach  to,  follow  this  movement.  A  rapid  change  of  front 
was  then  undertaken,  and — thanks  to  the  careful  system 
of  wheeling,  marching,  and  connter-marching  in  which 
the  army  had  been  educated  by  William  Lewis  and 
Maurice — was  executed  with  less  confusion  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

But  very  few  companies  of  infantry  now  remained 
on  the  strip  of  beach  still  bare  of  the  waves,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  artillery  planted  high  and  dry 
beyond  their  reach. 

The  scene  was  transformed  as  if  by  magic,  and  the 
battle  was  now  to  be  fought  out  in  those  shifting,  uneven 
hills  and  hollows,  where  every  soldier  stood  mid-leg  deep 
in  the  dry  and  burning  sand.  Fortunately  for  the  States’ 
army,  the  wind  was  in  its  hack,  blowing  both  sand  and 
smoke  into  the  faces  of  its  antagonists,  while  the  already 
westering  sun  glared  fiercely  in  their  eyes.  Maurice  had 
skilfully  made  use  of  the  great  advantage  which  accident 
had  given  him  that  day,  and  his  very  refusal  to  advance 
and  to  bring  on  a  premature  struggle  thus  stood  him  in 
stead  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Lewis  Gunther  was  now 
ordered,  with  Marcellus  Bax  and  six  squadrons  of  horse, 
to  take  position  within  the  belt  of  pasture-land  on 
the  right  of  the  downs.  When  he  arrived  there  1 1  in 
van  of  the  archduke’s  infantry  had  already  charged  the 
States’  advanco  under  Yere,  while  just  behind  and  on  the 
side  of  the  musketeers  and  pikcmen  a  large  portion  of 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  was  standing  stock  still  on  the 
green.  Without  waiting  for  instructions,  Lewis  ordered 
a  charge.  It  was  brilliantly  successful.  Unheeding  a 
warm  salutation  in  flank  from  the  musketeers  as  they 
rode  by  them,  and  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
obliged  to  take  several  ditches  as  they  charged,  they 
routed  the  enemy’s  cavalry  at  the  first  onset,  and  drove 
them  into  panic-stricken  flight.  Some  fled  for  protection 
quite  to  the  rear  of  their  infantry,  others  were  hotly 
pursued  across  the  meadows  till  they  took  refuge  under 
the  walls  of  Nieuport.  The  very  success  of  the  attack 
was  nearly  fetal  however  to  Count  Lewis ;  for,  unable  to 
restrain  the  ardour  of  his  troopers  in  the  chase,  he  found 
himself  cut  off  from  the  army  with  only  ten  horsemen 
to  support  him,  and  completely  enveloped  by  the  enemy 
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Fortunately  Prince  Maurice  had  foreseen  the  cUiug.fr,  and 
had  ordered  all  the  cavalry  to  the  meadows  so  4oom  as 
the  charge  was  made.  (  aptain  Kloct,  with  a  fresh 
company  of  mounted  carabineers,  marked  the  little  squad 
of  States’  cavalry  careering  about  in  the  midst  of  the 
Catholics,  recognized  their  leader  by  the  orange-plumes 
on  his  casque,  and  dashed  forward  to  the  rescue.  Lewis 
again  found  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  but 
was  obliged  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  return  of  the 
stragglers. 

While  this  brilliant  diversion  had  been  enacting  as  it 
were  on  the  fringe  of  the  battle,  its  real  bustle  and  busi¬ 
ness  had  been  going  on  in  the  downs.  Just  as  Leu  is 
made  his  charge  in  the  pastures,  the  infantry  of  the 
archduke  and  the  advance-guard  of  the  republicans  met 
in  deadly  shock.  More  than  an  hour  long  thov  eontonded 
with  varying  success.  M usketeers,  pikenmn,  arquebus- 
men,  swonlmeii,  charged,  sabred,  or  shot,  each  oilier 
form  I  lie,  various  hollows  or  heights  of  vantage,  plunging 
knee  deep  in  the  sand,  torn  and  impeded  by  the  prieklv 
broom  plant  which  grew  profusely  over  the  whole  mu* 
faee,  and  fighting  hreust.  to  breast  and  hand  to  hand  in 
a  wist  series  of  individual  encounters.  Thrice,  weie  tin* 
Spaniards  repulsed  in  what  for  a  moment  seemed  abso¬ 
lute  rout.,  thrice  they  milled  and  drove  their  assailants 
at  push  of  pike,  far  beyond  their  original  position;  and 
again  the  conquered  republicans  recovered  their  energy 
and  smote,  their  adversaries  as  if  the  contest  were  just 
begun.  The.  tide  of  battle,  el  died  and  flowed  like  the 
waves  of  the  sen,  but  if  would  be  mem  pedant  ry  to  affect 
any  technical  explanaf ion  of  its  various  changes.  It 
was  a,  hot.  struggle  of  twenty  thousand  men,  pent  up  in 
a  narrow  space,  where  the  very  nature  of  the  ground 
had  made  artistic  evolutions  nearly  impracticable.1'1  The 
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advance,  the  battalia,  even  the  rearguard  onrboth  sides 
were  infixed  together  pell-mell,  and  the  downs  were 
soon  covered  at  every  step  with  the  dead  and  dying-— 
Briton,  Hollander,  Spaniard,  Italian,  Frisian,  French** 
man,  Walloon,  fighting  and  falling  together,  and  hotly 
contesting  every  inch  of  those  barren  sands. 

It  seemed,  said  one  who  fought  there,  as  if  the  last 
day  of  the  world  had  come. 

Political  and  religious  hatred,  pride  of  race,  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  half-century  of  wrongs,  hope,  fury,  and 
despair;  these  were  the  real  elements  contending  with 
each  other  that  summer’s  day.  It  was  a  mere  trial  ot 
ferocity  and  endurance,  not  more  scientific  than  a  tight 
between  packs  of  wolves  and  of  bloodhounds. 

No  doubt  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  fell  upon  Vere 
with  his  Englishmen  and  Frisians,  for  this  advance- 
guard  made  up  nearly  one-half  of  the  States’  hi  my 
actually  engaged.  And  most  nobly,  indefatigable,  did 
the  hardy  veteran  discharge  his  duty.  Having  per¬ 
sonally  superintended  almost  all  the  arrangements  in 
the  morning,  he  fought  all  day  in  the  front,  doing  the 
work  both  of  a  field-marshal  and  a  corporal.  He  was 
twice  wounded,  shot  each  time  through  the  same  leg, 
yet  still  fought  on  as  if  it  were  some  one  ebe’s  blend 
and  not  his  own  that  was  flowing  from  “those  four 
holes  in  his  flesh.”17  He  complained  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  seconded,  and  that  the  reserves  were  not 
brought  up  rapidly  enough  to  his  support*  He  was 
manifestly  unjust,  for  although  it  could  not  bo  doubled 
that  the  English  and  the  Frisians  did  their  best,  it.  was 
equally  certain  that  every  part  of  the  army  whs  as 
staunch  as  the  vanguard.  It  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  it  would  not  have  benefited  the  cause  of  the  States, 
had  every  man  been  thrown  into  the  fight  at  one  and 
the  same  moment. 

During  this  “bloody  bit,”  as  Vere  called  it,  between 
the  infantry  on  both  sides,  the  little  battery  of  two  field 
pieces  planted  on  the  highest  hillock  of  the  downs  had 
been  very  effective.  Meantime,  while  ilia  desperate  and 
decisive  struggle  had  been  going  on,  Lewis  Gunther,  in 
the  meadow,  had  again  rallied  all  the  cavalry,  which,  at 
the  first  stage  of  the  action,  had  been  dispersed  in 
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pursuit  ofche  enemy’s  horse.  Gathering  them  tc^cthsr 
in  a  mass,  he  besought  Prince  Maurice  to  order thim  to 
charge.  The  stadholder  bade  him  pause  yet  a  little 
longer.  The  aspect  of  the  infantry  fight  was  not  yet,  in 
his  opinion,  sufficiently  favourable.  Again  and  again 
Lewis  sent  fresh  entreaties,  and  at  last  received  the 
desired  permission.  Placing  three  picked  squadrons  in 
front,  the  young  general  made  a  furious  assault  upon  the 
Catholic  cavalry,  which  had  again  rallied  and  was  drawn 
up  very  close  to  the  musketeers.  Fortune  was  not  so 
kind  to  him  as  at  the  earlier  stage  of  the  combat.  The 
charge  was  received  with  dauntless  front  by  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  horse,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  infantry 
poured  a  severe  fire  into  their  assailants.  The  ad¬ 
vancing  squadrons  faltered,  wheeled  back  upon  the  com¬ 
panies  _  following  them,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the 
republican  cavalry  broke  into  wild  and  disorderly  retreat. 
At  the  same  moment  the  archduke*  observing  his  advan¬ 
tage,  threw  in  his  last  reserves  of  infantry,  and  again 
there  was  a  desperate  charge  upon  Vere’s  wearied 
troops,  as  decisive  as  the  counter  charge  of  Lewis's 
cavalry  had  been  unsuccessful.  The  English  and 
Frisians,  sorely  tried  during  those  hours  of  fighting 
with  superior  numbers  in  the"  intolerable  heat,  broke  at 
last  and  turned  their  backs  upon  the  foe.  Some  of  them 
fled  panic-stricken  quite  across  the  downs  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea,  but  the  mass  retreated  in  a 
comparatively  orderly  manner,  being  driven  from  one 
down  to  another,  and  seeking  a  last  refuge  behind  the 
battery  placed  on  the  high-water  line  of  the  beach.  In 
the  confusion  and  panic  Sir  Francis  Vorc  went  clown  at 
last.  His  horse,  killed  by  a  stray  shot,  fell  with  and 
upon  him,  and  the  heroic  Englishman  would  then  and 
there  have  finished  his  career— for  he  would  hardly 
have  found  quarter  from  the  Spaniards — had  not  Sir 
Hubert  Drury,  riding  by  in  the  tumult,  observed  him  as 
he  lay  almost  exhausted  in  the  sand.  By  his  exertion 
and  that  of  his  servant  Higham,  Vero  was  rescued  from 
his  perilous  situation,  placed  on  the  cropper  of  Sir 
Eobert’s  horse,  and  so  borne  off  the  field. 

The  current  of  the  retreating  and  pursuing  hosts 
swept ^  by  the  spot  whore  Maurice  sat  on  horseback, 
watching  and  directing  the  battle.  His  bravest,  and 
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best  Jtaneral,  the  veteran  Vere,  had  fallen ;  %is  cousin 
LewisWas  now  as  utterly  overthrown  as  his  brother 
Ernest  had  been  but  a  few  hours  before  at  the  fatal 
bridge  of  Leflingen ;  the  whole  army,  the  only  army, 
of  the  States  was  defeated,  broken,  panic-struck ;  the 
Spanish  shouts  of  victory  rang  on  every  side.  Plainly 
the  day  was  lost,  and  with  it  the  republic.  Jn  the 
blackest  hour  that  the  Nether  land  commonwealth  had 
ever  known,  the  fortitude  of  the  stadholder  did  not 
desert  him.  Immovable  as  a  rock  in  the  torrent,  he 
stemmed  the  flight  of  his  troops.  Three  squadrons  of 
reserved  cavalry,  Balen’s  own,  Vere’s  own,  and  Cecil’s, 
were  all  that  was  left  him,  and  at  the  head  of  these  he 
essayed  an  advance.  He  seemed  the  only  man  on  the 
field  not  frightened;  and  menacing,  conjuring,  per¬ 
suading  the  fugitives  for  the  love  of  fatherland,  of 
himself  and  his  house,  of  tlieir  own  honour,  not  to 
disgrace  and  destroy  themselves  for  ever;  urging  that 
all  was  not  yet  lost,  and  beseeching  them  at  least  to 
take  despair  for  their  master,  and  rather  to  die  like  men 
on  the  field  than  to  drown  like  dogs  in  the  sea,  he 
succeeded  in  rallying  a  portion  of  those  nearest  him.18 
The  enemy  paused  in  their  mad  pursuit,  impressed  oven 
more  than  were  the  States’  troops  by  the  dauntless 
bearing  of  the  prince.  It  was  one  of  those  supremo 
moments  in  battle  and  in  history  which  are  sometimes 
permitted  to  influence  the  course  of  events  during  a 
long  future.  The  archduke  and  his  generals  committed 
a  grave  error  in  pausing  for  an  instant  in  their  earoer. 
Very  soon  it  was  too  late  to  repair  the  fault,  for  the 
quick  and  correct  eye  of  the  stadholder  saw  the  point  to 
which  the  whole  battle  was  tending,  and  he  threw  his 
handful  of  reserved  cavalry,  with  such,  of  the  fugi¬ 
tives  as  had  rallied,  straight  towards  the  battery  on  t  lie 
beach. 

It  was  arranged  that  Balen  should  charge  on  I  lie 
strand,  Horace  Vere  through  the  upper  downs,  and 
Cecil  along  the  margin  of  the  beach.  Balen  rode  slowly 
through  the  heavy  sand,  keeping  his  horses  well  in 
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*  / 
wind,  and  at  the  moment  ho  touched  the  beach,  ensiled 
with  fury  upon  the  enemy’s  foot  near  the  battery!  The 
moment  was  most  opportune,  for  the  last  shot  had  been 
fired  from  the  guns,  and  they  had  just  been  nearly 
abandoned  in  despair.  The  onset  of  Balen  was  success¬ 
ful :  the  Spanish  infantry,  thus  suddenly  attacked,  were 
broken,  and  many  were  killed  and  taken.  Cecil  and 
Vere  were  equally  fortunate,  so  that  the  retreating 
English  and  Frisians  began  to  hold  firm  again.  It  was 
the  very  crisis  of  the  battle,  which  up  to'  that  instant 
seemed  wholly  lost  by  the  republic,  so  universal  was 
the  overthrow  and  the  flight.  Some  hundred  and  fifty 
Frisian  pike  men  now  rallied  from  their  sullen  retreat 
and  drove  the  enemy  oft*  one  hillock  or  dune. 

Foiled  in  ^their  attempt  to  intercept  the  backward 
movement  of  tins  States'  army  and  to  seize  this  vital 
point  and  the  artillery  with  it,  the  Spaniards  hesitated 
and  were  somewhat  discouraged.  Some  Zeeland  sailors, 
who  had  stuck  like  wax  to  those  demi-eunmm  durin^ 
the  whole  conflict,  now  promptly  obeyed  orders  to  open 
yet  once  more  upon  the  victorious  foe.  At  the  first 
volley  the  Spaniards  were  staggered,  and  the  sailors 
with  a  lively  shout  of  ‘Man— fall  on,”  inspired  Hie 
defeated  army  with  a  portion  of  their  own  cheerfulness.1* 
Others  vehemently  shouted  victory  without  any  reason 
whatever.  At  that;  instant  Maurice  ordered  a  last 
charge  ly  those  few  cavalry  squadrons,  while  the  enemy 
was  faltering  under  the  play  of  the  artillery.  It  was  a 
forlorn  hope,  yet,  such  was  the  shifting  fortune  of  that 
memorable  day  that  tins  charge  decided  the  battle.  The 
whole  line  of  tlm  enemy  broke*,  tlm  conquered  became 
the  victors,  the  fugitives  quickly  rallying  ami  shouting 
victory  almost  before  they  l,md  turned  their  faces  to  fho 
foe,  became  in  their  turn  the  pursuers/11'  The  Fafholie 
army  could  no  longer  bo  brought  to  a  stand,  but  tied 
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wildlAin  every  direction,  and  were  shot  and  stabbed  ^ 
by  th#  republicans  as  they  fled.  The  Admiral  of 
Arragon  fell  with  his  hackney  in  this  last  charge.  Un¬ 
wounded,  but  struggling  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
horse  that  had  been  killed,  he  was  quickly  surrounded 
bv  the  enemy. 

"Two  Spaniards,  Men  do  and  Villalobos  by  name,  who 
had  recently  deserted  to  the  States,  came  tip  at  the 
moment  and  recognised  the  fallen  admiral.  They  had 
reason  to  recognise  him,  for  both  had  been  in  his 
service,  and  one  of  them,  who  was  once  in  immediate 
household  attendance  upon  him,  bore  the  mark  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  from  his  insolent  master. 

“  Admiral,  look  at  this,”  cried  Villalobos,  pointing  to 
the  soar  on  his  face.21  The  admiral  looked  and  knew 
his  old  servants,  and  gave  his  scarf  to  the  one  and  the 
hanger  of  his  sword-belt  to  the  other,  as  tokens  that  he 
was  their  prisoner.  Thus  his  life  was  saved  for  heavy 
ransom,  of  which  those  who  had  actually  captured  him 
would  receive  a  very  trifling  portion.  The  great 
prisoner  was  carried  to  the  rear,  where  he  immediately 
asked  for  food  and  drink,  and  fell  to  with  an  appetite, 
while  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  went  on  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.22  _  ,  _  , 

The  archduke,  too,  whoso  personal  conduct  throughout 
the  day  was  admirable,  had  been  slightly  wounded  by  a 
halberd  stroke  on  the  ear.  This  was  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  action,  and  he  had  subsequently  mounted  another 
horse,  exchanging  his  splendid  armour  for  a  plain  black 
harness,  over  which  ho  wore  a  shabby  scarf.  In  the 
confusion  of  the  rout  he  was  hard  beset.  Surrender, 
scoundrel !  ”  cried  a  Walloon  pikeman,  semng^his  horse 
by  the  bridle.  But  a  certain  Flemish  Captain  Kabbeljaw 
recognising  his  sovereign  and  rushing  to  his  rescue, 
slow  his  assailant  and  four  others  with  his  own  hand.23 
He  was  at  last  himself  killed,  but  Albert  escaped,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  who  was  also 
slightly  wounded,  by  Colonel  La  Bourlotte,  and  halt  a 
dozen  troopers,  rode  for  his  life  in  the  direction  of 
Bruges.  When  they  reached  the  fatal  bridge  of  J ad- 
fin gen,  over  which  the  archduke  had  marched  so  trinm* 

ai  De  la  Pine.  Metercn. 
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phantly  but  a  few  hours  before  to  annihila fcei  Count 
Ernest's  division,  he  was  nearly  taken  prisoner,  r  A  few 
soldiers,  collected  from  the  scattered  garrisons,  had 
occupied  the  position,  but  knowing  nothing  of  the  result 
of  the  action  in  the  downs,  took  to  their  heels  and  fled 
as  the  little  party  of  cavaliers  advanced.  Had  the 
commander  at  Ostend  or  the  States- General  promptly 
sent  out  a  company  or  two  so  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
victory  reached  them,  to  seize  this  vital  point  the  doom 
of  the  archduke  would  have  been  sealed.  .Nothing  then 
could  have  saved  him  from  capture.  Fortunately 
escaping  this  danger,  he  now  pushed  on,  and  never 
pulled  bridle  till  he  reached  Bruges.  Thence  without 
pausing  he  was  conveyed  to  Ghent-,  where  he  presented 
himself  to  the  Infanta.  He  was  not  accompanied  by  the 
captive  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
princess  to  know  how  that  warrior  would  demean  him¬ 
self  as  a  prisoner  was  nett  destined  on  this  occasion  to  be 
gratified. 

Isabella  bore  the  disappointment  and  the  bitter  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  defeat  with  a  stoicism  worthy  of  her 
departed  father.  She  had  already  had  intimations  that 
the  day  was  going  against  her  army,  and  had  succes¬ 
sively  received  tidings  that  her  husband  was  killed,  was 
dangerously  wounded,  was  a  prisoner ;  and  she  was  now 
almost  relieved  to  receive  him,  utterly  defeated,  but 
still  safe  and  sound. 

Meantime  the  mad  chase  continued  along  the  beach 
and  through  the  downs.  Never  was  a  rout  more  abso¬ 
lute  than  that  of  Albert’s  army.  Never  had  so  brilliant 
a  victory  been  achieved  by  Hollander  or  Spaniard 
upon  that  great;  battle-ground  of  Europe —the  Nether¬ 
lands.84 

u  Fromotn  a  V.  wrote  tho  arch*  grando  valour,  u’od.  nvoe  boauoonp  do 
duko  to  tin*  Dukft  of  Uirratno,  “quo.  no  pomo  qu'on  Pa  dotonnini;  a  so  rotlrcr  <lu 
cm*  mi*  |>uiPomo< >Molar  Jamas  dostudis-  chump  do  hatuilln.” — I.oUorof  Kray  Inigo 
grad  a  iniorowindo  t-anto  ol  aorvb  io  d<‘  su  de  Itrb.iudufl  before.  dtod. 

Magiwtail  on  dla  .-.I  no  mo  huviom  costa-  “S,  A.  on  por.-onno  e.onibnttant  comma 
do  nungro  porn  as!  iwmo  ha  «Mo  jxioa  la  ting  lion."—  KxtruilH  don  procc-s-vorbanx 
dorramara  <h- nmy  Imoua  gana  toda  oomo  doa  Klafa-Conoraux,  do  1601).  (MS.  Ar- 
lo  ban*  y  la  b-ngo  ofroddo  al  norvido  io  ohivea  of  Belgium,) 

8U  Magootad  Hiompro  quo  w»a  lnomwtor  "  **  A  quoy  roKpondanf,  lo  grottier  do* 

— la-tb-r  to  Duka  of  I/>rmln<*,  Bibl.  Nat.  cbdraqua  b*e  ItatatH  toy out  marriK  do 
Madrid,  kindly  communlcubd.  to  mo  by  Edit* maE  tTM  rontons  ot.  Joyous 
Mona.  Oadhard.  do  comialtro  la  vuillamlbo  do  leur  prince 

•  JL'tirdiiduc  a  roowtro  m  jour-E  uno  bumum  qu’it  n'avolt  chpargno 
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Maulice,  to  whom  the  chief  credit  of  the  victory  was 
unquestionably  due,  had  been  firm  and  impassive  during 
the  various  aspects  of  the  battle,  never  losing  his  self- 
command  when  affairs  seemed  blackest.  So  soon,  how¬ 
ever  as  the  triumph,  after  wavering  so  long,  was  decided 
in  his  favour — the  veteran  legions  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
the  picked  troops  of  Christendom,  all  dying  at  last 
before  his  troops— the  stadholder  was  fairly  melted. 
Dismounting  from  his  horse,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  in  the  sand,  and  with  streaming  eyes  and  uplifted 
hands,  exclaimed,  “  0  God,  what  are  we  human  creatures 
to  whom  Thou  hast  brought  such  honour,  and  to  whom 
Thou  hast  vouchsafed  such  a  victory  l  ” 2C 

The  slaughter  went  on  until  nightfall,  but  the  wearied 
conquerors  were  then  obliged  to  desist  from  the  pursuit. 
Three  thousand  Spaniards  were  slain  and  about  six 
hundred  prisoners  were  taken.2'5  The  loss  of  the  States' 
army,  including  the  affair  in  the  morning  at  Leflingen, 
was  about  two  thousand  killed.  Maurice  was  censured 
for  not  following  up  his  victory  more  closely,  but  the 
criticism  seems  unjust.  The  night  which  followed  the 
warm  summer’s  day  was  singularly  black  and  cloudy, 
the  army  was  exhausted,  the  distance  for  the  enemy  to 
traverse  before  they  found  themselves  safe  within  their 
own  territory  was  not  great.  In  such  circumstances  the 
stadholder  might  well  deem  himself  sufficiently  trium¬ 
phant  to  have  plucked  a  splendid  victory  out  of  tin?  v<*ry 
jaws  of  death.  All  the  artillery  of  the  archduke  -  se  ven 
pieces  besides  the  two  captured  from  Ernest  in  the 
morning  T  one  hundred  and  twenty  standards,  and  a 


sonne  propre  et  tie  inettro  8a  vie  en 
hazard  pour  la  defiance  do  son  pays  et 
peuple,"  kc. — ibid. 

The  defeat  was  mainly  attributed  in 
the  obedient  provinces  to  the  bad  conduct 
of  the  lately  mutinous  cavalry.  (“  Causee 
prinoipulement  par  les  chevaueheurs 
amutinez,”  said  Nicholas  Dubois,  deputy 
of  Tournay,  to  his  constituents  in  a  letter 
from  Brussels  of  4  th  .1  uly.  MS.  A  rchives 
of  Belgium.)  Consolation  was  also 
sought  in  the  ridiculous  assumption  that 
the  loss  of  the  States'  army  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  archduke's  forces. 

-*  “  O  Oodf,  wie  zijn  wy  meiiwhen 
dien  gUy  sunken  cere  ghwlaen  end© 


( )ver-winningho  ghegheven  hebt --Let¬ 
ter  of  Uytenbogaert,  in  I\  Fleming,  Helege- 
ringo  van  Oustomlo.  S'  Gravenhuge, 
1821. 

Count  Ernest  puts  the  loss  of  the 
archduke  at  4000  killed  on  the  buttle- 
held  and  JUOO  on  the  retreat.  Maurice 
estimates  his  enemy's  loss  at  more  than 
6000.  Groen  v,  Prinsterer,  Archives  II. 
s.  H.  15,  is,  it).  Duyek  says  :Jo»o  were 
killed  on  the.  held  as  ascertained  by 

counting . -  besides  those  who  were 

drowned  and  slain  hi  the  retreat.  The 
archduke's  confessor  says  that  looir 
Mfxvniardi t  wen?  killed,  (MS.  letter  beihrt 
Cited.) 
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long  list  of  distinguished  prisoners,  including  the 
Admiral  Zapena  and  many  other  officers  of  nofej  were 
the  trophies  of  the  conqueror.  Man  {ice  passed  the  night 
on  the  battle-field;  the  admiral  supping  with  him  in 
his  tent.  Next  morning  he  went  to  Os  tend,  where  a 
great  thanksgiving  was  held,  IJytenbogart  preaching  an 
eloquent  sermon  on  the  lltfth  Psalm.  Afterwaids  there 
was  a  dinner  at  the  house  of  the  Status-General,  in 
honour  of  the  stadholder,  to  which  the  Admiral  of 
Arragon  was  likewise  bidden.  That  arrogant  but  dis¬ 
comfited  personage  was  obliged  to  listen  to  many  a 
rough  martial  joke  at  liis  disaster  as  they  sat  at  table, 
but  he  boro  the  brunt  of  (he  encounter  with  much 
fortitude. 

“{Monsieur  the  Admiral  of  Arragon,”  said  the  sf ad- 
holder  in  French,  “is  more  fortunate  than  many  of  his 
army.  Ho  has  been  desiring  these  fair  years  to  see 
Holland,  Now  he  will  make-  his  enf ranee  {here  with¬ 
out  striking  a  blow.” 1:7  The  gibe  was  perhaps  deficient; 
in  delicacy  towards  a  fallen  foe,  but  a  man.  who  had 
passed  a  whole  winter  in  murdering  his  piisomcs  in 
cold  blood  might  bo  satis  lied  if  he  were  stung  only 
by  a  sharp  sarcasm  or  two,  when  he  Lad  himself  be¬ 
come  a  captive. 

Others  asked  him  demurely  what  he  thought  of  those 
awkward  apprentices  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  who  were 
good  enough  at  lighting  behind  dykes  and  ramparts  of 
cities,  but  who  never  ventured  to  fare  a  Spanish  army 
in  the  open  field.  Mendoza  sustained  himself  with 
equanimity  however,  and  found  plenty  of  answers.  He 
discussed  tint  battle  with  coolness,  blamed  the  arrhditko 
for  throwing  the  whole  of  Ids  force  prematurely  into  the 
contest,  and  applauded  tlm  prudence  of  Maurice  in 
keeping  his  reserves  in  hand,  lies  ascribed  a  great  share 
of  the  result,  to  the  {States’  artillery,  which  had  been 
well  placed  upon  wooden  platforms  and  well  served, 
while  the  arehdulufs  cannon,  sinking  in  flic  sands,  had 
been  of  comparatively  little  use.  "Especially  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  waiin  admiration  for  the  heroism  of  Maurice 

v  *  Monsieur  l'Admiriutto  land**,  nuUnamint  U  y  ottrm  nuns  coop 

*  *  Mto  phut  lu'uroiK  qw>  pits  tm  do  non  I/mmt  of  Uylfidingart,  ohu  not 

mim\  oar  II  a  fort  plus  ch<  (pwtr«  at  tin*  f:ihh:  mid  hum’ll  Hmvku  unk<<  tfa« 
amtlnui'lliirnent  da  voir  la  Hoi*  mtmrle. 
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in  sending  away  his  ships,  and  in  thus  leaving  himself 
and  his v soldiers  no  alternative  hat  death  or  triumph* 

While  they  still  sat  at  table  many  of  the  standards 
taken  from  the  enemy  were  brought  in  and  exhibited; 
the  stadholder  and  others  amusing  themselves  with 
reading  the  inscriptions  and  devices  emblazoned  upon 
them. 

And  thus  on  the  2nd  July,  1600,  the  army  of  the 
States-General,  led  by  Maurice  of  Nassau,  had  utterly 
defeated  Albert  of  Austria.28  Strange  to  say — on  another 
2nd  July,  three  centuries  and  two  years  before,  a 
former  Albert  of  Austria  had  overthrown  the  Emperor 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  who  had  then  lost  both  crown 
and  life  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Worms.  Tho  im¬ 
perial  shade  of  Maurice’s  ancestor  had  been  signally 
appeased. 

In  Ostend,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  ineffable  joy 
had  succeeded  to  the  horrible  gloom  in  which  the  day 
had  been  passed,  ever  since  the  tidings  had  been  received 
of  Ernest’s  overthrow. 

Those  very  cavalry  men,  who  had  remained  all  dav 
cowering  behind  tho  walls  of  the  city,  seeing  hv  the 
clouds  of  dust  which  marked  the  track  of  tho"fu<ntives 
that  the  battle  had  been  won  by  the  comrades  "whom 
they  had  so  basely  deserted  in  tins  morning,  had  been 
eager  enough  to  join  in  the  pursuit,.  It,  was  with  dill  I 
oulty  that  tho  States,  who  had  been  unable  to  diive  them 
out  of  the  town  while  tho  fight  was  impending  or  going 
on,  could  keep  enough  of  them  within  the  walls  to  *mard 
the  city  against  possible  accident,  now  that  tho  work  was 
done.  Even  had  they  taken  the  field  a  few  hours 
earlier,  without  participating  In  tho  action,  nr  risking 
their  own  lives,  they  might  have  Kocurod  tho  mum  of 
Leffingen,  anti  made  (ho  capture  of  tho  archduke  or  bin 
destruction  inevitable. 

The  city,  which  had  seemed  deserted,  swarmed  with 
the  garrison  and  with  the  lately  trembling  burghers  ter 
it  seemed  to  all  as  if  they  had  been  horn  again.  Even 


28  “  Enfin  1' affaire  vint  aulx  rnainfl  efc 
fat  combattu  bleu  fUrteusoment  <le  deux 
costes  l'espuco  de  deux  heurea.  Knfhi 
Dieu  par  aa  grace  voulut  quo  la  vlctoiru 
demeura  de  men  cost$/’  Such  were  the 
airnr  ic  words  in  which  Maurice  announced 


to  Ida  ocuhIu  I^-wIk  William  b In  vUl<»ty 
in  tlm  moht  battle  tlut  halt 

been  ft  eight  for  half  a  mutiny.  N*ot 
even  General  tllywei*  Grant  roubi  !*• 
mom  modmt  in  Urn  hour  of  iumvvm 
triumph. 
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the  soldiers  on  flic  battle-field  bad  embraced  e;!ch  other 
like  comrades  who  had  met  in  another  world.  “Blessed 
be  His  holy  name/’  said  the  stad holder’s  chaplain,  “for 
His  right  hand  has  led  ns  into  hell  and  brought  ns  forth 
again.  1  know  not,”  he  continued,  “  if  I  am  awake  or 
if  I  dream,  when  i  think  how  God  has  in  one  moment 
raised  ns  from  the  dead.”29 

Lewis  Gunther,  whose  services  had  been  so  conspi¬ 
cuous,  was  well  rewarded,  “i  hope,”  said  that,  general, 
writing  to  his  brother  Lewis  William,  “that  this  day’s 
work  will  not  have  been  useless  to  me,  both  for  what  I 
have  learned  in  it  and  for  another  tiling.  His  Excel¬ 
lency  has  done  me  the  honour  to  give  me  the  admiral  for 
my  prisoner.” :w  And  equally  characteristic  lh<*  reply 
of  the  religious  and  thrifty  stadholdcr  of  Fro-dand. 

“I  thank  God.”  he  said,  “for  his  singular  grace  in 
that  He  lias  boon  pleased  to  make  use  of  your  person  as 
the  instrument  of  so  renowned  and  signal  a  victory,  for 
which,  as  you  have,  derived  therefrom  not  mediocre 
praise,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation,  it  should  he  now 
your  duty  to  humble  yourself  before  God,  and  to  aeknow- 
ledge  that  it  is  He  a  I  one  who  has  thus  honoured  you. 

,  .  .  .  Von  should  reverence  Him  tin*  more,  that 

while  others  are  admonished  of  their  duty  by  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  miseries,  the  good  God  invites  you  to  His  hive 

by  benefits  and  honours . 1  am  very  glad, 

too,  that,  his  Excellently  has  given  you  the  admiral  for 
your  prisoner,  both  because  of  the  benefit  to  you,  and 
because  it  is  a  maik  of  your  merit  on  that  day.  Know¬ 
ing  the  slate  of  our  affairs,  you  will  now  be  able  to  free 
your  patrimony  from  encumbrances,  when  otherwise  you 
would  have  been  in  danger  of  remaining  embarrassed 
and  in  the  power  of  others,  it  will  therefore  he,  a  per¬ 
petual  honour  to  you  that  you,  the  youngest  of  ns  all, 
have  been  able  by  your  merits  to  do  more  to  raise  up  our 
house  out  of  its  difticuHies  than  your  predecessors  or  I 
myself  have  been  aide  to  do.”*‘}I 
#  Tho  beautiful  white  horse  which  the  archduke  had 
ridden  during  the  battle  fell  into  tins  hands  of  Lewis 
Gunther,  and  was  presented  by  him  to  Prince  'Maurice, 

»  of  UytMnbi.ft.irfc.  Archive,  II.  2».) 

w  Lewi*  Uuuthor  to  Lowfa  William,  «  Levin  WIIIImh  I.fwh  Uumh* 
»  July,  lew,  (Groea  r.  Prluatiw  July  WOO.  ibid  4*.  4% 
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who  liad|, expressed  great  admiration  of  the  charger.  It 
was  a  Spanish  horse,  for  which  the  archduke  had  lately 
paid  eleven  hundred  crowns.32  A  white  hackney  of  the 
Infanta  had  also  been  taken,  and  became  the  property  of 
Count  Ernest.311 

The  news  of  the  great  battle  spread  with  unexampled 
rapidity,  not  only  through  the  Netherlands  but  to  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  duly  (x,  s.) 
five  days  after  the  event,  Envoy  Caron,  in  England, 
received  intimations  of  the  favourable  news  from  the 
French  ambassador,  who  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  Governor  of  Calais.  Next  morning,  very  early,  hr 
waited  on  Sir  IJobert.  (.Veil  at  Gre.enwieh,  and  was 
admitted  to  his  chamber,  although  tint  seeretarv  was  not 
yet  out  of  bed.  He,  ton,  had  heard  of  ilie  battle,  but 
liichardob  had  informed  the  English  ambassador  in 
Paris  that  the  victory  had  been  gained,  not  by  the  sta<b 
holder,  but  by  the  aiehdnke.  U  bile,  they  were  talking, 
a  despatoh-bearo  r  arrived  wit  It  letters  from  Vein  to 
Cecil,  and  from  the  States  ( general  to  t  area,  dated  on  flu? 
3rd  July.  There  could  no  longer  be.  any  doubt,  on  the 
subject,  and  the  envoy  of  (he  repubiie  had  now  full 
details  of  the  glorious  triumph  which  the  Spanish  agent 
in  Paris  had  endeavoured  for  a  time  to  distort  info  a 
defeat. 

While  tile  two  were  conceiving,  the  queen,  who  had 
Hoard  of  Caron’s  presence  in  {ho  palace,  sent  down  for 
the  latest,  intelligence,  (’ceil  made  note*,  of  the  moM 
important  points  in  the  despatches  to  be  forthwith  con¬ 
voyed  toller  Majesty.  The  queen,  not  sat  is  tied  however, 
sent,  for  < 'aron  himself.  That  diplomatist,  who  had  just 
ridden  down  from  Loudon  in  foul  weather,  was  aermd 
ingly  obliged  to  prevent  himself  -  hooted  and  spmied 
ami  splashed  with  mud  from  head  to  foul  hrfoie  ba  r 
Majesty.31  Elizabeth  received  him  with  such  o\t iaot- 
diuary  manifestal  ions  of  delight  at.  the  tiding;  that  hr 
was  absolutely  amazed,  and  sin;  insisted  np.  u  his  n  ad 
ing  tin;  whole  of  the.  letter  juv.t  rceeixed  fmm  <  ddeu- 
Barneveld,  her  Majesty  listening  very  patiently  as  he 
tiatuslafed  it  out  of  Hutch  into  Fi<  mb,  She  then  e.\» 

*a  Lit*  rrt  l.r.t  dti  «t»  tl.nl.  c.t?j!  .  '  ml  t-i  S-ly.  Uf  it<n»r  *f 

«  "  U<.i.\v  1  idi  j,;nvH  w.i  ,  hh!> r,"  As*  A*'  Csv-n  («*  fS*‘*  N'nt*** 

ras*t  ait  a  irt*  tr,  jh’s'mIo  wto  grks*i«i*ti  i*.  U  e*  u  nu  i,  n  *y* 
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pressed  fmbouuded  admiral  ion  of  the  States-General  and 
of  Prince  .Maurice.  “  The  sagacious  adm  iu  is  Khtti  on  of 
the  States"  government  is  so  full  of  good  order  and 
policy,55  she  said,  “as  to  far  smpass  in  its  wisdom  the 
intelligence  of  all  kings  and  potentates.”  “We  kings, n 
she  said,  “  understand  nothing  of  such  affairs  in  com] nil- 
son,  but  require,  all  of  us,  to  go  to  school  to  the  iStafcs- 
General.”  She  continued  to  speak  in  terms  of  warm 
approbation  of  the  secrecy  and  discretion  with  which  the 
invasion  of  Flanders  Lad  been  conducted,  and  protested 
that  she  thanked  God  on  both  knees  for  vouchsafing  Mich 
a  splendid  victory  to  the  Tinted  Province*/ 

Yet  after  all,  her  Majesty,  as  mankind  in  general,  both 
wise  and  simple,  are  apt- to  do,  had  judged  only  aceoiding 
to  the  result,  and  the  immediate  result.  ]Sb  doubt  John 
of  Ea  move  Id  was  second  to  no  living  M;t  teaman  in 
breadth  of  view  and  adroitness  of  handling,  yet,  the 
invasion  of  Flanders,  which  was  purely  his'woik,  was 
unquestionably  a,  grave  mistake,  and  might  easily  have 
proved  a  fatal  one.  That  (he  deadly  peril  was  camped 
was  due,  not  to  his  prudence,  but.’  to  tin*  heroism  <d 
Maurice,  the  gallantry  of  Vert*,  (bunt  Lewis  (cunt  her,, 
and  the  forces  under  them,  and  the  noble  self-devotion 
of  Ernest,  And  even,  despite  the  exertions  of  these 
brave  men,  it  seems  certain  that  victory  would  have  been 
impossible  had  the  archduke  possessed  that,  true  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  situation  which  marks  the  consummate 
general.  Surely  the  Lord  seemed  to  have  delivered  the 
enemy  into  his  hands  that  morning.  Maurice,  was  shut 


35  Caron  to  Stateo-Uuneral,  in  Deventer, 
ii.  2!hl-20li. 

Tin*  Freneh  king,  too,  was  much  pleased 
with  the  result  of  tie*  battle*.  So  .soon  an 
lie  received  tin*  new.*,  In*  sent  for  tho 
States'  envoy,  and  ninus<*d  himself  hy 
muling  1dm  only  tie*  c.irliir  despatches, 
which  related  the  hi  trees  ,  o!  (lit*  archduke 
Jit  the  forts  and  til  Lrliingen.  Huviiij*; 
snfliciently  teamed  hint,  he  then  showed 
him  the  whole  account.  The  satisfaction 
manifested  hy  Ih-my  naturally  much 
scandalized  the  high  Catholic  party,  with 
whom  the  king  was  most  desirous  of 
being  on  good  terms— AorsseiiH  to  Stat.es- 
Seneral,  KUTuly,  [600,  (Archives  of  tho 

nUigte*  *\lS.) 

Avt  in  hts  coi.tuhwitiul  letters  to  Vv>  -V; 


the  envoy  oppressed  himseli  In  r  imilur 
terms,  saying  that  his  own  d<  Kjut«  !»•» 
having  accidentally  h.en  ih-luyid,  (he 
king  almost  gave  him  a  fiw.-r  hy  eol;n  ,d- 
iug  the  good  te  \vs,  and  telling  him  «.|  (he 
ro verses  MiMaiiral  ly  tie*  Staff  a*  temps 
at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  adding 
that  his  Majeeiy, although  making  u  great 
elfort,  had  fojmd  it  v«**y  ddlleidt  te  dis- 
Hernhle  Id  ,  delight,  “  ear  nne*  jo*  po-mumt 
e,r*tt(!  \ icJoin*  do  menu*  hiais,  uueuna 
I’estitnaut  pn  judiei.d»l<*,  on  t.mt  qu’*  Ih* 
pent  uyder  a  foiid»  r  lolideiuent  ia  jv. 
ligion,  les  autriH  sVn  rejwuiy.\.<*iit  e.  v  u-t 
d'un  Ohdieeq  et  aihdhii-.  eiueni  a 
pagm*/'  kv..  MS.  hit  n*  die.,  flu  ■  ; 

UM) 
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in  between  Nieuport  on  one  side  and  the  archduke’s 
army  onfke  other,  planted  as  it  was  on  the  only  road  of 
retreat.  Had  Albert  entrenched  himself,  Maurice  must 
eithei  have  attacked  at  great  disadvantage  or  attempted 
embarkation  in  the  face  of  his  enemy.  To  stay  indefi¬ 
nitely  where  he  was  would  have  proved  an  impossibility, 
and  amid  the  confusion  necessary  to  the  shipping  of  his 
army,  how  could  he  have  protected  himself  by  six  demi- 
cannon  placed  on  the  sea-beach  ? 

That  Maurice  was  able  to  oxtricato  himself  from  the 
horrible  dilemma  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  through 
no  fault,  of  his  own,  and  to  convert  imminent  disaster 
mto  magnificent  victory,  will  always  redound  to  his 
reputation  as  a  great  military  chief.  And  this  was  all 
the  fruit  of  the  expedition,  planned,  as  Elizabeth  thought, 
with  so  much  secrecy  and  discretion.  Three  days  after 
the  battle  the  stadholder  came  again  before  Nieuport,  only 
to  find  the  garrison  strengthened  meantime  by  La  Bour- 
lotte  to  three  thousand  men.  A  rainy  week  succeeded, 
and  Maurice  then  announced  to  the  States-Genoral  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  an  enterprise,  a  successful  issue 
to  which  was  in  his  opinion  impossible.  The  States- 
General,  grown  more  modest  in  military  matters,  testified 
then  willingness  to  be  governed  by  his  better  judgment, 
arid  left  Ostond  Jot  the  Hague  on  the  18th  July. 
Maurice,  after  a  little  skirmishing  with  some  of  the  forts 
aiound  that  city,  in  one  of  which  the  archduke’s  general 
La  Bourlotte  was  killed,  decided  to  close  the  campaign, 
and  he  returned  with  his  whole  army  on  the  last  dav  of 
July  into  Holland.88  J 


30  The  chief  authorities  used  by  me  for 
tlie  campaign  of  Nieuport  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:—  Bentivogllo,  P.  ill.  lib.  vi.  pp.  496- 
S!)4 ;  Cumero,  lib,  xiv.  cap.  vii.  472-481 ; 
Meteren,  437-442;  Rcyd,  B.  xvii.  427- 
433;  Bor,  IV.  603-700;  Do  la  Pise,  6HI- 
687  ;  Sir  Francis  Vere,  La  BataiUo  de 
Nieupoort,  apud  Bor,  Byvoegsels  van 
Aufchent.  Stukken,  iv. ;  Wagenaar,  ix. 
76-88;  Van  Wyn  op  Wagon,  ix.  37-47  ; 
tfrotius,  I  list  or.  ix.  652-573;  Van  dor 
Kemp,  ii.  62-82  and  251-286;  Philippe 
Fleming;  Belegeringo  van  Oo>tendo 
Ca  Gravenhago,  1621),  pp.  27-52;  Homy 
llaestenH,  La  Nouvello  Troie,  ou  Memor¬ 
able  Ilistoiredu  Siege  d’Osffende.  Leyden, 


Elzevir,  1615,  pp.  1-60;  Green  v.  Prin- 
sterer,  Archives,  &c.  II.  14-43  (2nd 
series);  MS,  Letters  of  States-Geueral,  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  mid  of  Envoy  Noel  de 
Caron,  in  the  Royal  Archives  of  the 
Hague;  De  Thou,  t,  jsiii.  lib.  121,  pp. 
467-481;  Le  Petit,  ‘Grande  Chronkpm/ 
vol.ii.pp.  762-766  ;  Camden’s  •  Elizabeth/ 
5 '.>0-593 ;  MS.  Letters  of  Buzauv.il  to 
Viileroy  in  the  Royal  Library  of  the 
Hague,  especially  4  July,  20’  July,  5 
August,  17  August,  1600;  Antony  Duyck, 
Journaal,  ii.  661-681, 

No  one  censured  more  sharply  Hki 
policy  of  the  expedition,  nor  reduced  its 
results  more  pitilessly,  than  did  the 
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The  expedition  was  an  absolute  failure,  but  the  s tad- 
holder  had  gained  a  great  victory.  The  effect  produced 
at  home  and  abroad  by  this  triumphant  measuring  of 
the  republican  forces,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  on  so  conspicuous  an  arena,  with  the 
picked  veterans  of  Spain  and  Italy,  was  perhaps  worth 
the  cost,  but  no  other  benefit  was  derived  from  the 
invasion  of  Flanders. 

The  most  healthy  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  brief 
but  memorable  campaign  is  that  the  wisest  statesmen  are 
prone  to  blunder  in  affairs  of  war,  success  in  which  seems 
to  require  a  special  education  and  a  distinct  genius. 
Alternation  between  hope  and  despair,  between  culpable 
audacity  and  exaggerated  prudence,  are  but  too  apt  to 
mark  the  warlike  counsels  of  politicians  who  have  not 
been  bred  soldiers.  This,  at  least,  had  been  eminently 
the  case  with  Barneveld  and  his  colleagues  of  the  States- 
GgdcitiL 

French  envoy :  “  Greyest  quo  ces  Mess™.,”  Ci,!n!nt‘  V",1S  avvz  1M'W  v"*r  P,ir 

said  he,  “ avoient  bicn  joue  leur  etafc  a  un  edll-'*  fln,‘ J<!  yous  ai  h»r.  qu'i  Ho 

coup  dede  et  que  le  P.  Maurice  avoit  fait  ^ut  jm>u  eht'-uM-r  ri 

fait  paroihtre  sa  prudence  avaat  de  partir  Us  oat  ru  p<‘u  dV-tm  ct  do  wno*. 
de  ce  lieu  en  remonstrant  aux  Etatw  lea  ....  \Cilv  u"  ’  **iu» 

accidents  de  cette  entreprise  et  sa  suite  de  plniut **.s ' ■iJJi * do  u\V: 
infaillible  et  forceo  d’une  bataille.  il  a  victoire  qu'ilne  mVn  eserit  d«*  Ihmdlcs,'* 
bien  montre  sa  resolution  quanci  ii  a  fallu  he,  Xc.  Ah  to  (he  number,**  engaged  \u 
boire  la.  lie  de  cos  indigestes  amseila.”  the  battle,  Duyek  puts  t|»-  aididuke'H 
And  again : — M  La  suite  de  cette  bataille  force  at  HMioo  lout  and  itiuo  hern-, 
a  etc  plus  desavantageufle  aux  victorioux  including  tin*  detachment  of  lumhi  m* 
qu’aux  vaincus  qui  so  sent  releves?  avec  under  Velasco,  which  was  not  in  the 
plus  de  vigueur  que  lo«  autres  n'ont  action.  More  than  a,  third  <»f  thn  v  en- 
poursuivi  leur  point, e." — And  once  more,  gaged  were  killed.  Maurice  hail  at  lirst 
-“C'estun  eclair  qui  a  passe  qui  a  plus  ]t)H  compauiivi  of  (hot,  and  r,  rompanto., 
dotme  do  lustre  aux  vainqueura  que  fait  of  lior.se,  but,  with  deduct i..u  oj  the  de- 
du  mai  aux  vaincus.  On  diroit  qu'elle  tudnuenta  to  slmngthen  the  tuvin,  his 
auroit  tout  ©pulse  la  vertu  et  vigueur  da  force  was  tad,  mom  than  in, non  r<mr  ami 
1’un  et  fa’t  surgir  la  force  de  Puutra  1200  horse  fmduding  the  troop*  ,j  Km-  »t 
Mats  &  la  veritc  lea  fondenoeng  de  cette  destroyed  before  nine  o'clock), 
entreprldc-  de  FlandreK  etxiient  el  rnal 
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NOTE  ON  VERB. 


I  have  ende^ roared  in  the  ar>fvmii+  +t. 
discrepancies  where  it  was  possible  to  t(}  PJC!}}1^ 

studied  carefully  the  irarmtivotTgiven  I  have 

m  tiie  battle  ;  but,  in  regard  to  Sir  ^Vl%mo^nTuent  actor« 
that,  after  much’  con.fd^tion!  I  W  to  -T 

wherever  they  conflict  with  those  of  £,t«  ?  •  h3?  statements 

Ernest  of  Nassau.  Maurice,  Lewis  CJunihor,  ami 

•i  mutual  contradictions  arc  often  so  n  t  ,  . ,  , 

siblc  for  both  parties  to  bo  parllv  riirht  n-n  f Ct  /}“  nnpos- 

all  were  prominently en^ed  £  tfAV  tr  n  PrUy  “““l™*  as 

courage  and  distinctum,  it  S  absolutdv'S^t01^*  ^*d  a11  U1°"  of 

between  them.  atboiuttly  necessary  at  times  to  decide 

•die  narrative  of  "Voro  was  a  rmbl-innii 
an  age  of  pamphleteering.  It  is  marh^ ^  r\1JUI¥hlet  iu 

ordinate  personal  and  national  ^hhmWcm  m?f- lou.4  b/.*!Pleen»  m- 
the  Nassaus  mul  tho  Ilollaniflew,  mid  nf^  te 

it  shows  occasional  loo-ifoiieKs  m*  «n„M  Iuacu  ..P11<io  °i  opinion, 

. -should  have  been  almost  hnpossibto  ht  i  ot  !lswertion  which 

ii^lr^ngage  in  a  e^ifr"^ Ms  Col,yill«  beer‘ 
Jt  is  iiotTigrrrVtbto  i!,  eonie  to  this  eonchivl'?^  ^ieUpurt  fxpodition. 
of  unquestionable  talent,  hi<>*h  diameter  ...  f  <>n  m.  r<»ard  t°  a  man 
on  th  it  memorable  day  will?  stil.-inli,  1  ?•  V  ”  l'xPerieuee,  who  ibught 
«  lew  exiraets  from  1,^  naiTidivo^  and  Z\,  1  ’t"  *«*«£» 
jiixIaiHiMlinii  with  pnnsmvs  from’  Mm  *  4  1C,W  lt!re.  a'“*  l’1"™  hi 
'«  m'/lor  to  justify  luytpTnbm  “  °  *“**»»*»»  «f  the  Nassau*, 

mainoft  S?J&*  W  n, 

^■a^,T^jS^™5S51?E 

ft/rta 

and  disinterested.  ,uiy  NVLS^1I,»  to  be  enmsdentious 

Sir  Francis  says,  ’without  mvinrt  any  duf™  fi.-e  n, 
and  crossed  tin*  haven  of  Nieundrt  on  «  1  '  *ln‘!y  readleii 

encamped .and  occupied  two  or  thrrn  iluyg  in  wniiXT"/iid\thi,t  l'1'0'5 
and  ill  entrenching  themselves  in  «,,»  ,,uuj  ,  "o»U»  Own  <|uarters, 
their  own  safety,  m,d  1*'»c«h  lb, 

ttone  nt  tile  narrowest  part  of  thc"linrhou  '"to  mi’ihhwh  “i-  \  l,r'dlJa  "J. 
tamis  to  cross  and  roemss  wiienever  i,,,?™  11 111:11  tr"°lw  »«<* 

aonoumbt''S^  "“tebUshed  in  history  hy  U,c 
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private  letters  of  the  chief  personages  engaged  in  the  transactions,  it 
is  that  Maurices  army  came  before  Nieuport  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  July,  ciossing  the  harbour  in  the  course  ot  the  same  ciav  ami 
that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  2nd  July.1  " 

"What  could  Veie  mean  then  by  talking  ot  two  or  three  da  vs  in 
the  trenches  and  of  a  stone  bridge  ?  Yet  these  are  his  words  :—•*  Le 
matin  de  bonne  licure  nous  marehames  vers  Nieuport  et  a  la  basso 
maree  traversamos  la  riviere  du  coste  ou  elle  bust  le  Havre  do  h 
ville,  et  ainsy  nous  campasmes  mettaus  deux  ou  frois  jours  a  faire  lea 
quartiers,  et  a  nous  retrancher  es  lieux  les  plus  advaniageux  pour 
notre  seurete,  et  le  siege  de  villa,  faisans  un  pont  de  pierre  an  plus 
estroict  du  Havre  pour  y  faire  passer  et  repasser  en  tout  temps  rnkre 
chariago  et  nos  troupes,  quand  besoin  en  sornit.” 

On  the  intelligence  received  in  the  night  of  the  arrival  of  tie 
enemy  at  Oudonburg,  Yore  advised  instantly  crossing  t lie  harbour 
and  marching  against  him  with  the  whole  army.  Maurice  decided 
however,  to  send  the  detachment  under  Erne* l,  to  the  great  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  Sir  Francis. 

Vere  then  states  that  the  army  was  ordered  to  cross  flit  haven  at 
dawn  of  day,  at  the  first  low  tide. 

lestc  de  1  armoe  hit  commando  do  marcher  vers  la  riviere  alin 
de  la  passer  it  i’aube  du  jour  a  la  premiere  basso  maree  ” 

Now  it  is  certain  that  on  the  2nd  of  July  it  was  exactly  hh,h  tide 
at  o  a.m.  or  about  dawn  of  day. 

Count  Lewis  Gunther  states  expressly  in  his  Idtn\  often  eimri 
that  lie  was  first  to  cross  with  the  cavalry,  when  the  tid<’  was  out,  at 
about  8  a.m.  ^  It  is  also  manifest  by  every  account  given  of  f  he  buttle 
that  it  was  high  tide  again  at  or  after  ,‘>  j\m.,  wliieh  compelled  tin" 
transferring  of  the  fight  from  the  submerged  beach  to  the  ({owns  and 
to  the  pastures  beyond. 

In  these  statements  Yero  is  so  manifestly  contradicted,  not  <mU 
by  the  accounts  given  by  all  contemporaries'  and  eye-wi  Inezes  bin 
by  other  passages  m  his  own  narrative,  that  one  has  in  -em  ral  a  iVdit 
to  prefer  the  assertions  of  other  actors  in  the  battle  to  his,  if  them  is 
no  other  way  of  arriving  at  a,  clear  understanding  of  the  aiiair. 

1 1ms  he  says  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  In*  wteted  the 
advanced  cavalry  under  Lewis  Gunther  io  approach  the  enemy,  and 
that  “the  young  lord’’ refused.  Tim  account  of  the  yoim-  lord  i, 
the  exact  reverse  of  these  assertions.  I  shall  here  give  hi  mh- 
position  the  text  of  Vere  and  of  the  private  letter  of  L«wvis.ol  Jrviiig 
that  this  letter ~~not  written  lor  publication,  and  never  published  -o 
far  as  I  know,  till  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  it  was  written 
for  the  private  information  ot  the  writer’s  brother— gives  by  far  the 


1  “Je  parley  droit  (levers  Nieuport  ot 
m’y  cumpoys  le  j premier  de  ce  nwis  de 
juilUt  etdfvant  bien  eslre  encores  campo 
je  fas  advert!  la  memo  unit  quo  lVunomf 
s'estoit  appruche  d 'Ostein  Ief  says 

Maurice  of  Nassau.  Letter  tu  Count 
Lewis  William,  written  2nd  July,  even¬ 
ing  after  the  battle.  Groen  van  IVin- 
•teror.  Archives,  II.  10,  17.  Compare 
VOL.  IV. 


Bor,  Metcron,  Fleming,  Hasten*!,  te 
I  In  ox,  ItentivugUo,  original  documenb.  in 
Van  <l»*r  Kemp,  vul.  h\  Archives  <(,-  1« 
Maisoti  i i ‘Oral ige- Nassau, ptt;:;;imt  et 
(d.  “Ft  In  terns  iu-  vnuLuil,  jmti'.cUic 
<}ue  b1  pont  qui  o.slnlt  enmnu'ucc  a  burr 
outre  Ic  di<  havre  i/a:  ci^va."  !..«*::■ 
of  Lewis  Gunther  to  Le.xh;  W'hkm. 

It 
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moat  intelligible  and  succinct  account  of  the  battle  to  lie  mot  with 
anywhere. 

Lewis  Gckthbb.  Vi.w.. 


“  J’en  avoy  envoie  advert! r  son  Kx«« 
que  jo  m’estoy  mis  la  en  ordre  et  que  jo 
n’en  bougeroy  sans  son  expres  eom- 
nmndernent,  le  supliant  do  buster  le 
passage  de  l’infanierie  ....  Alon^our 
Veer  vint  aussitot  me  trouver  e;  jugeoit 
que  je  m’estois  trop  a vance,  trouvnnt 
nccessaire  qu'on  se  resteroit  pins  pros  de 
I'infanterie  dont  l’avunt  garde  e-,t.oit 
presques  passee.  Je  craignois  fort  que 
ceste  retraicte  no  nouseusL  cause  do  con¬ 
fusion,  l’ennemy  nous  aslant  si  prodie, 
et  qu’elle  eut  refroidi  le  courage  do*  nos 
soldats.  Ce  que  me  fit  le  prior  qu’il 
avan^aat  plustot  l’infanterie  Jusqnes  der- 
ricrema  troupe ;  ce  quo  poumutupporfer 
de  contort  aux  nostres  et  do  I'utonnemenfc 
a  rennemy  duquel  l’inl'antei'ie  n'esfoit 
encor  arrive  ny  inise  en  ordre.  Je  do- 
meuray  encor  a  la  rnesme  place  une 
heure,  y  aiant  este  dewja  bien  davanlage 
jusques  a  ce  que  son  ExM.  y  vint  en  per- 
Sonne.  11  fat  conclti  que  Jo  me  retirerois 
et  me  plantcrois  it  1, ’aisle  gauche  des 
Angloia  ....  11,  fust  rcsolu  alois 
quo  J’envoieroy  deux  companies  seule- 
ment  bien  pres  deux  pour  lour  faire 
prendre  l’envie  do  so  rcsoudre  a  les  venir 
charger  et  que  les  notres  s’enlhiam,  der- 
riere  mu  troupe  donnassenl,  oeeu.-Jon  aux 
onnemis  de  les  poursnivt'e  la  furie  d<-s- 
quels  nostre  cannun  appaisant  un  pen  et 
nos  musquetiers  qui  estoient  hien  avam-e ; 
dans  les  dunes,  a  demy  on  emluisr.ide, 
les  frottant  de  cosh*,  et  upre's  no.4,re  <*a- 
vailerie  les  ehurgeant  on  lace,  indubif- 
ahieinent  nous  eutdesaiora  esh*  on  vert 
le  clieniin  de  la  vie  mire,  car  on  les  cut 
fucilen lent  reu verse/,  dans  leur  infunh*rie, 
la  contusion  de  laquello  n'eut  hi.vii  esfre 
quo  hien  grande:  mais  la  hush-  de  no;, 
canonlers  nous  fit  perdre  les  eject,  de 
cettr  belle  resolution,  a  cause  que  l,t, 
voiant  si  belle  dolmen  ut,  leu  dev,Lut<ju’ou 
y  out  envoie  ees  eonqiaguise  et  a, vet!  la 
premiert!  volee  les  mit-on  en  desordre 
qu’ils  (juiltareni  b*  strung  et  se  caeliarent 
aux  tiimes  JKHU*  n’(!St  re  tdl'ense/ dll  e;uiou." 

'1'hus  Lewis  says  most  distinelly  that 
he  approved  otthe  "  beautiful  resolution” 
as  he  calls  it,  which  la*  rejreied,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Vere,  from  jealousy,  and  that  the 
cause  why  it  was  not  carried  out,  was  the 
premature  cannonade,  which  Vere  says 
that  he  himself  ordered  1 


“  LVnnemy  appr* -chant  de  plus  e» 
plus,  et  ia  cavaill'-rie  sortant  a  la  m-b* 
de  hairs  troupes  t *u  une  de-tunn*  compe- 
tente  pour  pouvoir  e.-tre  att.iree  ail  com¬ 
bat,  j’avoy  grand  unvie  de  voir  la  cavaii- 
lerie  de  rudvautguarde  upprocher  d'elle 
et  aveo  qia-hpi.-s  gens  d’ivsiite  at  bien 
montes  battre!  leurs  carl  tins  et  escanmm- 
dieurs  jusques  a  debits  lmir  giu-,  en  in¬ 
tention  que  b'ils  euaarnt  este  n-clurges 
do  retiror  en  haste  avec  la  dite  avam- 
gnarde  de  ehevaulx  outre  la  mer  et 
l’uvuutgardc  d’infaim*rie,  et  apnv,  les 
avoir  tire/  arrierede  lour  inianh-rieH mbs 
la  morcy  de  nostre  canon,  avoir  engage 
le  reMle  <Ie  nos  chevaux  a  charger  et 
suivre  resolument,  Man  le  Jeanne  m- 
t/neur  ve  pent  tfourer  him  red  wh'h s, 
•idaipmt  pus  an  ayreahle  le  jiouvnir  qm 
le  emiifc  Manrivr.  m’amit  donna  par 
Hasans  so,  rhaiye  eJ  partant  tie  Ihxeanta 
pus  cJwississnnt  phnduf  aom  ine  i'ennemp 
wli'uncoit  tout,  hot  lament  de  rean.lt  r  da 
wes  me  ears  l’ infanta  sic,  Ce  mien  council 
no  purveuunt  a  autre  meilh  ur  eiicct  et 
desja  ia  eavaillerie  aslant  venue  sotths  la, 
portee  de  nostre  canon,  jr  proposal  quid 
UfaUoit  desaha i per,  q ui  tut  trouve  lion 
et,  si  bien  eiierluc  qu’il  fai-oit,  eseart.er 
Ictus  troupes  et  tuir  (  n  donirdre  pour  se 
H;utv*-r  deilatiH  les  dun*1-,,  dmse  <pd  sans 
(louto,  nous  oust  don i jo  la  vietoire  Hi 
noire  eavaillerie,  eimt  eh*  pm:  te  H,  voUm- 
taire  a  t;e  prevaluir  do  iVeusion  oifertej 


I  Iioho  extract*)  will  be  Huflioieni  fonhow  the  imjwwHihility  of  multiud 
a^rM0  Ul  r(’^!ir<*  b»  umny  iiioinenfoiiH  points, 

HW  o  T.  Vwo  a<'r-ouritrf  of  l.lu-  hiui»,  ImUlt,  „v,-r  n«rail,>,, 
other/  It  must  bo  cMnuenscd  that  modesty  whh  not  a  leading'  ehn- 
mctemtio  ot  Sir  branch*  Vcre,  According1  to  the  whole  tenor  of  bit- 
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narrative  he  was  liimself  not  only  a  great  part,  but  the  whole  of  tine 
events  he  describes;  the  victory  of  Xiouport  was  entirely  duo  to  his 
arrangements,  and  to  the  personal  valour  of  himself  and  of  the  1601) 
English  soldiers;  Prince  Maurice  filling  hardly  a  subordinate  part  in 
superintendence  of  the  battle.  Count  Lewis  Gunther  being  dismissed 
with  a  single  sneer, and  no  other  name  but  Veres  own  and  that  oi'  Ids 
brother  Horace  being  even  mentioned.  He  admits  that  he  did  not 
participate  in  the  final  and  conclusive  charge,  being  then  disabled, 
but  observes  that  having  satisfied  liimself  that  his  directions  would 
be  carrier!  out,  and  that  nothing  else  was  left  but  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  he  thought  it  time  to  have  his  wounds  dressed. 

“  There  was  no  loss  worth  speaking  of,”  he  says,  “  except  that  oi 
the  English,  600  of  whom  were  hilled.  I  should  not  venture  to  attri¬ 
bute,”  he  observes,  “the  whole  honour  of  the  victory  to  the  poor 
English  troop  of  1600  men,  but  I  leave  tin*  judgment,  thereof  to  iln».-e 
who  can  decide  with  less  suspicion  of  partiality.  1  will  merely  afiirm 
that  the  English  left  nothing  to  do  for  the  ivht  of  the  army  but  L> 
follow  the  chase,  and  that  one  has  never  before  In-uni  that  with 
small  a  number  in  an  indifferent  position,  where  the  only  advantage 
was  the  choice  and  the  good  use  which  could  lx*  made  of  it,  without 
the  use  of  spade  or  other  instrument  of  fortification,  an  army  so  largo 
and  so  victorious  as  that  of  the  archduke  could  have  been  re.-i.-.h  d  m 
such  a  continued  struggle  and  so  thoroughly  defeated.” 

Certainly  the  defeat  of  an  army  of  10,000  veterans  in  the  <  pm.  field 
by  1600  men  is  a  phenomenon  rarely  witnessed,  and  our  mu.-l.  hr 
forgiven  for  not  accepting  as  gospel  truth  the  account  of  the  leader 
of  the  1600,  when  it  is  directly  contradicted  by  every  other  statement, 
on  record. 

In  Vere’s  advanced  guard— nearly  half  the  whole  army— -there 
were  2600  Englishmen  and  2800  Frisians,  besides  several  wpiodroim 
of  cavalry,  according  to  his  own  statement  in  another  part  of  hi.- 
narrative. 

How,  therefore,  the  whole  battle  should  have  been  fought  by  a 
mere  portion  of  the  English  contingent  it  is  difficult  in  comprehend, 

Vere  makes  no  allusion  to  the  combat  of  Letliugen,  whirli  w;mau 
essential  part  of  the  battle;  to  the  heroic  .seK-xa.-riiire  of  Ernest  and 
his  division,  by  which  alone,  (he  rest  of  iho  army  were  enahh  d  to  “aiu 
the  victory;  nor  has  lie  a,  word  for  the  repeated  charges  of  cavalry  bv 
which  the  infantry  light  was  proiccied. 

Lewis  Gunther  on  the  contrary,  whose  account  is  as  modest  as  it  i 
clear,  gives  full  credit  to  the  sph-ndid.  achievements  of  the  inlhutrv 
under  Vere,  but  in  describing  the  cavalry  combats,  he  mentions  the 
loss  in  the  six  cavalry  companies  under  his  immediate  command  as 
171  killed  and  wounded,  wJ  J.‘ ;  Ernest*®  loss  has  never  Usm  phonr! 
at  less  titan  100C\ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Wlects  of  the  Nieuport  campaign— The  general  and  the  statesman— The  Roman 
empire  and  the  Turk  —  Disgraceful  proceedings  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  in 
Hungary  —  The  Dunkirk  pirates  —  Siege  of  Ostend  by  the  Archduke  —  Attack  on 
Rheinberg  by  Prince  Maurice  —  Siege  and  capitulation  of  Meurs  —  Attempt  on 
Bois-le-Duc  —  Concentration  of  the  war  at  Ostend  —  Account  of  the  belligerents— 
Details  of  the  siege — Feigned  offer  of  Sir  Francis  Vere  to  capitulate — Arrival  of 
reinforcements  from  the  States — Attack  and  overthrow  of  the  besiegers. 


The  Nieuport  campaign  had  exhausted  for  the  time  "both 
belligerents.  The  victor  had  saved  the  republic  from 
impending  annihilation,  but  was  incapable  of  further 
efforts  during  the^summer.  The  conquered  cardinal- 
archduke, j^adning  essentially  in  the  same  position  as 
before, ^consoled  himself  with  the  agreeable  fiction  that 
the --States,  notwithstanding  their  triumph,  had  in  reality 
"suffered  the  most  in  the  great  battle.  Meantime  both 
parties  did  their  best  to  repair  damages  and  to  recruit 
their  armies. 

The  States — or  in  other  words  Barneyeld,  who  was 
the  States — had  learned  a  lesson.  Time  was  to  show 
whether  it  would  be  a  profitable  one,  or  whether  Mau¬ 
rice,  who  was  the  preceptor  of  Europe  in  the  art  of  war, 
would  continue  to  he  a  docile  pnpil  of  the  great  Advo¬ 
cate  even  in  military  affairs.  It  is  probable  that  the 
alienation  between  the  statesman  and  the  general,  which 
was  to  widen  as  time  advanced,  may  he  dated  from  the 
day  of  Nieuport. 

Fables  have  even  been  told  which  indicated  the  popu¬ 
lar  belief  in  an  intensity  of  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  prince,  which  certainly  did  not  exist  till  long  after¬ 
wards. 

“Ah,  scoundrel !  ”  the  stadholder  was  said  to  have  ex¬ 
claimed,  giving  the  Advocate  a  box  on  the  ear  as  he 
came  to  wish  him  joy  of  his  great  victory,  “you  sold 
us,  hut  God  prevented  your  making  the  transfer.”1 

History  would  disdain  even  an  allusion  to  such  f?g- 

1  See  Van  der  Kemp.  ii.  83  and  298,  299.  Tbe  learned  historian  of  course 
aouncea  the  tale  as  a  falsehood. 
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meats — quite  as  disgraceful,  certainly,  to  Maurice  as  fo 
Barneveld — did  they  not  point  the  moral  and  foreshadow 
some  of  the  vast  but  distant  results  of  events  which  had 
already  taken  place,  and  had  they  not  been  so  generally 
repeated  that  it  is  a  duty  for  the  lover  of  truth  to  put 
his, foot  upon  the  calumny,  even  at  the  risk  for  a  passim** 
moment  of  reviving  it. 

The  condition  of  the  war  in  Flanders  had  established 
a  temporary  equilibrium  among  the  western  powers— 
France  and  England  discussing,  intriguing,  and  com¬ 
bining  in  secret  with  each  other,  against  each  other,  and 

in  spite  of  each  other,  in  regard  to  the  great  conflict _ 

while  Spain  and  the  cardinal-archduke  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  republic  on  the  other,  prepared  themselves  for 
another  encounter  in  the  blood-stained  arena. 

Meantime,  on  the  opposite  verge  of  what  was  called 
European  civilization,  the  peipetnal  war  between  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Grand  Turk  had  for  the  eminent 
been  brought  into  a  nearly  similar  equation.  Not  with 
standing  the  vast  amount  of  gunpowder  exploded  durum* 
so  many  wearisome  years,  the  problem  of  the.  <hv mvu7 
and  the  Cross  was  not  much  nearer  a  solution  in  the 
East  than  was  that  of  mass  and  conventicle  in  the  Wes t. 
War  was  the  normal  and  natural  condition  of  mankind! 
lhis  fact,  at  least,  seemed  to  have  been  acquired  and 
added  to  the  mass  of  hitman  knowledge. 

From  the  prolific  womb  of  Germany  came  forth  to 
swell  impartially  the  Protestant  and  Gatholie  hosts  wmf 
swarms  of  human  creatures.  Sold  by  their  masters  at  as 
high  pi  ices  as  could  be  agreed  upon  beforehand  and 
receiving  for  themselves  five  stivers  a.  day,  irregularly 
paid,  until  the  carrion-crow  rendered  them  the  Last  ser¬ 
vice,  they  found  at  times  more  demand  for  their  labour 
m  the  great  European  market  than  they  could  fully  sun- 
ply.  I  here  were  not  Germans  enough  every  year  iiv 
the  consumption  of  the  Turk,  and  the  yooe  ‘and  the 
einporor,  and  the  republic,  and  the  Catholic  kin-  and 
the  Christian  king,  with  both  ends  of  Europe  abkze  at 
once,  ho  it  happened  that  the  Duke  of  Morccuur  ami 
other  heroes  of  the  League,  having  effected  their  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  the  Eearnese,  and  for  a  handsome  m  ire 
paid  down  on  the  nail  having  acknowledged  him  to  he 
their  legitimate  and  Catholic  sovereign,  now  turned  their 
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temporary  attention,  to  the  Turk.  The  sweepings  of 
the  League —Frenchmen,  Walloons,  Germans,  Italians, 
Spaniards — wore  tossed  into  Hungary,  because  for  a  sea¬ 
son  the  \var  had  become  languid  in  Flanders.  And  the 
warriors  grown  grey  in  the  religious  wars  of  France 
astonished  the  pagans  on  the  Danube  by  a  variety  of 
crimes  arid  cruelties  such  as  Christians  only  could  ima¬ 
gine.  Thus,  while  the  forces  of  the  Sultan  were  besieg¬ 
ing  Uuda,  a  detachment  of  these  ancient  Leaguers  lay  in 
Lappa,  a  fortified  town  not  far  from  Baab,  which  Arch¬ 
duke  Maximilian  had  taken  by  storm  two  years  before. 
Finding  their  existence  monotonous  and  payments  un¬ 
punctual,  they  rose  upon  the  governor,  Michael  Maroti, 
and  then  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Turkish  com¬ 
mander  outside  the  walls.  Bringing  all  the  principal 
citizens  of  the  town,  their  wives  and  children,  and  all 
their  moveable  property  into  the  market-place,  they 
ottered  to  sell  the  lot,  including  the  governor,  for  a 
hundred  thousand  rix-  dollars.  The  bargain  was  struck, 
and  the  Turk,  paying  him  all  his  cash  on  hand  and 
giving  hostages  for  the  remainder,  carried  off  six  hun¬ 
dred  <>f  flic  men  and  women,  promising  soon  to  return, 
and  complete  the  transaction.2  Meantime  the  imperial 
general,  Sehwartzenborg,  came  before  the  place,  urging 
the  mutineers  with  promises  of  speedy  payment,  and 
with  appeals  to  their  sense  of  shame,  to  abstain  from  the 
disgraceful  work.  II o  might  as  well  have  preached  to 
the  wild  swine  swarming  in  the  adjacent  forests.  Siege 
thereupon  was  hud  to  the  place.  In  a  sortie  the  brave 
Schwartzenberg  was  killed,  but  Golonifz  coming  up  in 
force  tlie  mutineers  wore  locked  up  in  the  town  which 
they  had  seized,  and  the  Turk  never  came  to  their  relief. 
Famine  drove  them  at  last  to  choose  between  surrender 
and  a  desperate  attempt  to  cut  their  way  out.  They 
junk  the  bolder  course,  and  were  all  either  killed  or  cap¬ 
tured.  And  now  -the  mutineers  having  given  the  Turk 
this  lesson  in  Christian  honour  towards  captives — their 
comrades  and  the  rest  of  the  imperial  forces  showed 
them  the  latest  and  moftt  approved  Christian  method  of 
treating  mutineers.  Several  hundred  of  the  prisoners 
were  distributed  among  the  different  nationalities  com¬ 
posing  the  army  to  ho  dealt  with  at  pleasure.  The 
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honest  Germans  were  the  most  straightforward  of  ail 
towards  their  portion  of  the  prisoners,  for  they  shot 
them  down  at  once,  without  an  instant’s  hesitation. 
But  the  Lorrainers,  the  remainder  of  the  French  troops, 
the  Walloons,  and  especially  the  Hungarians — whose 
countrymen  and  women  had  been  sold  into  captivity — 
all  vied  with  each  other  in  the  invention  of  cruelties  at 
which  the  soul  sickens,  and  which  the  pen  almost  refuses 
to  depict.3 

These  operations  and  diversions  had  no  sensible  effect 
upon  the  progress  of  the  war,  which  crept  on  with  the 
same  monotonous  and  sluggish  cruelty  as  ever;  but 
the  incidents  narrated  paint  the  course  of  civilization 
more  vividly  than  the  detailed  accounts  of  siege  and 
battle,  mining  and  countermining,  assaults  and  ambus¬ 
cades  can  do,  of  which  the  history  books  are  full.  The 
leaguers  of  Buda  and  of  other  cities  and  fortresses  in 
Hungary  went  their  course,  and  it  was  destined  to  re¬ 
main  for  a  still  longer  season  doubtful  whether  (  Voss  or 
Orescent  should  ultimately  wave  over  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  whether  the  vigorous  Mos¬ 
lem,  believing  in  himself,  his  mission,  his  discipline,  and 
his  resources,  should  ultimately  absorb  what  was  left  of 
the  ancient  Roman  Empire. 

Meantime  such  of  the  Walloons,  Lorrainers,  Germans, 
and  Frenchmen  as  had  grown  wearied  of  the  fighting  on 
the  Danube  and  the  Theiss  might  have  recourse  for 
variety  to  the  perpetual  carnage  on  the  Meuse,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Beheld.  If  there  was  not  bloodshed 
enough  for  all,  it  was  surely  not  the  fault  of  Mahomet, 
nor  Clement,  nor  Philip. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  not  much  was  done 
in  the  field  by  the  forces  of  the  start  holder  or  the 
cardinal,  but  there  was  immense  damage  done  to  the 
Dutch  shipping  by  the  famous  privateersman.  Van  der 
Waccken,  with  his  squadron  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
armed  cruisers.  In  vain  had  th e  States  exerted  tl  lemsel  ves 
to  destroy  that  robbers’  cave,  Dunkirk.  Shiploads  of 
granite  had  been  brought  from  Norway,  and  stone  fleets 
had  been  sunk  in  the  channel,  but  the  insatiable  quick¬ 
sands  had  swallowed  them  as  fast  as  they  could  be  de¬ 
posited,  the  tide  rolled  as  freely  as  before,  and  the  b<  >kl 
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pirates  sailed  forth  as  gaily  as  ever  to  prey  upon  the  de¬ 
fenceless  trading  vessels  and  herring  -  smacks  of  the 
States.  For  it  was  only  upon  non  -  combatants  that 
Admiral  Yan  der  Waecken  made  war,  and  the  fisher¬ 
men  especially,  who  mainly  belonged  to  the  Menanonite 
religion,  with  its  doctrines  of  non-resistance4— not  a 
very  comfortable  practice  in  that  sanguinary  cage— were 
his  constant  victims.  And  his  cruelties  might  have  al¬ 
most  served  as  a  model  to  the  Christian  warriors  on  the 
Turkish  frontier.  After  each  vessel  had  been  rifted  of 
everything  worth  possessing,  and  then  scuttled,  the  ad¬ 
miral  would  order  the  crews  to  be  thrown  overboard  at 
once,  or,  if  he  chanced  to  he  in  a  merry  mood,  would 
cause  them  to  he  fastened  to  the  cabin  floor,  or  nailed 
crosswise  to  the  deck,  and  would  then  sail  away,  leav¬ 
ing  ship  and  sailors  to  sink  at  leisure.8  The  States  gave 
chase  as  well  as  they  could  to  the  miscreant  -a  Dutch¬ 
man  horn,  and  with  a  crew  mainly  composed  of  renegade 
Netherlander  and  other  outcasts,  preying  for  base  lucre 
on  their  defenceless  countrymen  —an d  their  cruisers  were 
occasionally  fortunate  enough  to  capture  and  bring  in 
one  of  the  pirate  ships.  In  such  cases,  short  shrift  was 
granted,  and  the  buccaneers  were  hanged  wit  lent  mercy, 
thirty-eight  having  been  executed  in  one  morning  at  .Rot¬ 
terdam.  The  admiral  with  most  of  his  vessels  escaped, 
however,  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  whore,  his  crews  during 
the  autumn  mainly  contrived  to  desert,  ami  where  he 
himself  died  in  the  winter,  whether  of  malady,  remorse, 
or  disappointment  at  not  being  rewarded  by  a  high 
position  in  the  Spanish  navy,  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
decided.6 

The  war  was  in  its  old  ago.  The  leaf  of  a  new  cen¬ 
tury  had  been  turned,  and  men  in  middle  life  had 
never  known  what  the  word  Peace  meant.  Perhaps  they 
could  hardly  imagine  such  a  condition.  This  is  easily 
said,  but  it  is  difficult  really  to  picture  to  ourselves  tiu> 
moral  constitution  of  a  race’ of  mankind  which  had  been 
born  and  had  grown  up,  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage,  dying  and  burying  their  dead,  ami  so  passing  m 

*  “  Ergo  imbollc  homhmm  grans  of,  o;u,  M,  4  ^5, 
plerisque  piacatorum  ea  retigio  quae  nefas  •<  Mofrara,  Or. .tins  «W  mji 
dudt  vim  armis  propcllero,”  &c.  *c.—  «  "liiimit  nralT  !Ul  quia  IE^mIg 

Qwtii  HJtJt.  ix.  fits.  Compare  H  :U‘Xm,  fiwUaltUh/'  UfOti;,,  uid  * 
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fruiL  the  cradle  towards  the  grave,  accepting  the  eternal 
clang  of  arms,  and  the  constant  participation  by  them¬ 
selves  and  those  nearest  to  them  in  the  dangers,  priva¬ 
tions,  and  horrors  of  siege  and  battle-field  as  the  common¬ 
places  of  life.  At  least,  those  2\  etherlanders  knew  what 
fighting  foi  independence  of  a  foreign  tyrant  meant 
They  must  have  hated  Spain  very  thoroughly,  and  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  right  of  man  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  to  govern  himself 
upon  his  own  soil,  however  meagre,  very  earnestly,  or 
they  would  hardly  have  spent  their  blood  and  treasure, 
year  after  year,  with  such  i nercan til o *regi il a n ty  when  it 
was  always  in  their  power  to  make  peace  by  givino  up 
the  object  for  which  they  had  been  fighting.  °  &  1 

Yet  the  war,  although  in  its  old  ego,  -\vu.s  not  fhllen 
into  decrepitude.  Iho  most  considerable  and  tlio  must 
sanguinary  .  pitched  battle  of  what  then  wen/ modern 
times  had  just  been  fought,  and  the  combatants  were 
preparing  themselves  for  a  fresh  wrestle,  as  if  (he  cor/ 
fficfc  had  only  begun.  And.  now  -although  the  <nuaf; 
leaguers  of  Harlem,  Leyden,  and  Antwerp  as  weTi  as 
the  more  recent  masterpieces  of  l>rinee.  Maurice  in 
uel  don  and  and  Friesland,  ware  still  fresh  in  men'* 
memory— there  was  to  bo  a  siege,  which  fur  endurance 
pertinacity,  valour,  and  bloodshed  on  both  shies  had 
not  yet;  been  fore-shadowed,  far  less  equalled,  upon  the, 
fatal  Netherland  soil.  1 


P^ace  fashionable  resort,  whore  the  fine  folk 
of  Hu  rope  now  bathe,  and  flirt,  and  prattle,  politics  or 
scandal  so  cheerfully  during  the  summer  solstice  •  -  cool 
and  comfortable  Os  loud  -—was  throughout  (he  sixteenth 
century  as  obscure  a  fishing  village  as  could  1m*  found  in 
Christendom.  Nothing  had  ever  happened  (hero,  nobody 
had  over  lived  there,  and  it  was  not  until  a  much  later 
period  that  the  famous  oyster,  now  identified  wiih  its 
name,  had  been  brought  to  it s  bay  to  be  educated  It 
was  known  for  nothing  except  for  claiming  to  have 
invented  the  pickling  of  herrings,  which  was  not  at  ail 
the  fact.'  1  o wards  the  latter  part  of  the  century  how¬ 
ever,  the  poor  little  upon  village  had  been  fortified  to 
such  purpose  as  to  enable  it  to  beat  o ff  the  great  Alex- 
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ander  Farnese,  when  he  had  made  an  impromptu  effort 
to  seize  it  in  the  year  1583,  after  his  successful  enter¬ 
prise  against  Dunkirk  and  Nieuport,  and  subsequent 
preparations  had  fortunately  been  made  against  any 
further  attempt.  For  in  the  opening  period  of  the  new 
century  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  were  to  come 
to  those  yellow  sands,  not  for  a  midsummer  holiday,  "but 
to  join  hands  in  one  of  the  most  enduring  struggles  that 
history  had  yet  recorded,  and  on  which  the  attention  of 
Europe  was  for  a  long  time  to  he  steadily  fixed. 

Ostend — East-end — was  the  only  possession  of  the 
republic  in  Flanders.  Having  been  at  last  thoroughly 
fortified  according  to  the  principles  of  the  age,  it  was 
a  place  whence  much  damage  was  inflicted  upon  the 
enemy,  and  whence  forays  upon  the  obedient  Flemings 
could  very  successfully  be  conducted.  Being  in  the 
hands  of  so  enterprising  a  naval  power,  it  controlled 
the  coast,  while  the  cardinal-archduke  on  the  other  side 
fondly  hoped  that  its  possession  would  give  him  supre¬ 
macy  on  the  sea.  The  States  of  Flanders  declared  it  to 
be  a  thorn  in  the  Belgic  lion's  foot,  and  called  urgently 
upon  their  sovereign  to  remove  the  annoyance. 

They  offered  Albert  300,000  florins  a  month  so  lung  as 
the  siege  should  last,  besides  an  extraordinary  sum  of 
300,000,  of  which  one- third  was  to  he  paid  when  the 
place  should  be  invested,  one-third  when  the  broach  had 
been  made,  and  one-third  after  the  town  had  been  taken.8 
It  was  obvious  that,  although  they  thought  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  thorn  might  prove  troublesome,  the  process 
would  bo  accomplished  within  a  reasonable  time.  The 
cardinal-archduke,  on  his  part,  was  as  anxious  as  the 
44  members  ”  of  Flanders.  Asking  how  long  the  I.) tike 
of  Parma  had  been  in  taking  Antwerp,  and  being  told 
44  eighteen  months,”  he  replied  that,  if  necessary,  he 
was  willing  to  employ  eighteen  years  in  reducing 
Ostend.0 

The  town  thus  about  to  assume  so  much  importance 
in  the  world's  eye  had  about  three  thousand  inhabitants 
within  its  lowly,  thatch-roofed  houses.  It  fronted  directly 

8  Haestens,  09.  Fillip  Fleming,  'b  Gmvenluige,  i«ii,  p.  <52. 

Oostende.  Vormiwrde  glieweltiige,  lanck-  »  Angeli  Gullutscii  de  Mlo  !V‘igiw 
duyrighe  ende  UbPdigUo  Beiegeringhe,  Kon»m,i«7l,  I ‘am  Altera,  p. 
buachrevea  door  Wiilippo  Fleming. 
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upon  tne  sea- coast  and  stretched  backwards  in  a  southerly 
direction,  baring  the  sandy  downs  on  the  right  and  left* 
and  a  swampy,  spongy  soil  on  the  inner  verge,  where  it 
communicated  with  the  land.  Its  northern  part,  small 
and  scarcely  inhabited,  was  lashed  "by  the  ocean,  and 
exposed  to  perpetual  danger  from  its  storms  and  flood- 
tides,  but  was  partially  protected  from  these  encroach¬ 
ments  by  a  dyke  stretching  along  the  coast  on  the  west. 
Here  had  hitherto  been  the  harbour  formed  by  the  month 
of  the  river  Iperleda  as  it  mingled  with  the  sea,  but  this 
entrance  had  become  so  choked  with  sand  as  to  be  almost 
nseless  at  low  water.  This  circumstance  would  have 
rendered  the  labours  of  the  archduke  comparatively 
easy,  and  much  discouraged  the  States,  had  there  net 
fortunately  been  a  new  harbour  which  had  formed  itself 
on  the  eastern  side  exactly  at  the  period  of  threatened 
danger.  The  dwarf  mountain  range  of  dunes  which 
encircled  the  town  on  its  eastern  side  had  been  pur¬ 
posely  levelled,  lest  the  higher  summits  should  oiler 
positions  of  vantage  to  a  besieging  foe.  in  consequence 
of  this  operation,  the  sea  had  hurst,  over  the  land  and 
swept  completely  around  the  place,  almost  converting  it 
into  an  island,  while  at  high  water  there  opened  a  wide 
and  profound  gulf  which  with  the  ebb  loft  an  excellent 
channel  quite  deep  enough  even  for  t ho  ships  of  war  of 
those  days.  The  next  care  of  the  States  authorities  was 
to  pierce  their  fortifications  on  this  side  at  a  convenient 
point,  thus  creating  a  safe  and  snug  haven  within  the 
walls  for  the  fleets  of  transports  winch  were  soon  to 
arrive  by  open  sea,  laden  with  soldiers  and  muni¬ 
tions. 

The  whole  place  was  about  half  an  hour’s  walk  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  regular  counter¬ 
scarp,  bastions,  and  casemates,  while  the  proximity  of 
the  ocean  and  the  humid  nature  of  the  soil  ensured  it  a 
net-work  of  loss  and  canal  on  every  side.  On  the  left,  oi 
western  side,  where  the  old  harbour  had  once  been,  and 
which  was  the  most  vulnerable  by  nature,  was  a  series 
of  strong  ravelins,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  were 
called  tho  Sand  Hill,  (lie  Porcupine,  and  Hells  Mouth. 
Beyond  these,  towards  tho  south-west,  were  some  de¬ 
tached  fortifications,  resting  for  support,  however,  upon 
the  place  itself,  called  the  Folder,  tho  Square,  and  the 
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South  Square.  On  the  east  side,  which  was  almost  in- 
accessible,  as  it  would  seem,  by  such  siege  machinery  as 
then  existed,  was  a  work  called  the  Spanish  half-moon, 
situate  on  the  new  harbour  called  the  Ghiele  or  Gullet. 

Towards  the  west  and  south-west,  externally,  upon 
the  territory  of  Plunders — not  an  inch  of  which  belonged 
to  the  republic,  save  the  sea-beaten  corner  in  which 
nestled  the  little  town — eighteen  fortresses  had  been 
constructed  by  the  archduke  as  a  protection  against 
hostile  incursions  from  the  place.  Of  these,  the  most 
considerable  were  St.  Albert,  often  mentioned  during  the 
Nieuport  campaign,  St.  Isabella,  St.  Clara,  and  Great- 
Thirst.10 

On  the  5th  July,  1601,  the  archduke  came  before  the 

5  July,  town,  and  formally  began  the  siege.  He  esta- 

i6°i.  blished  his  headquarters  in  the  fort  which  bore 
the  name  of  his  patron  saint.  Frederick  van  den  Berg 
meanwhile  occupied  fort  B redone  on  the  eastern  side, 
with  the  intention,  if  possible,  of  getting  possession  of 
the  Gullet,  or  at  least  of  rendering  the  entrance  to 
that  harbour  impossible  by  means  of  his  hostile  demon¬ 
strations.  Under  Van  den  Berg  was  Count  Bucquoy- 
Longuoval,  a  Walloon  officer  of  much  energy  and  ex¬ 
perience,  now  goneral-in-chiof  of  artillery  in  the  arch¬ 
duke’s  army. 

The  numbers  with  which  Albert  took  the  field  at  first 
have  not  been  accurately  stated,  but.  it  is  probable  that 
his  object  was  to  keep  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in,  the  siege,  and  that  in  tills  regard  he 
was  generally  successful. 

Within  the  town  were  fifty-nine  companies  of  infantry, 
to  which  were  soon  added  twenty-three  more  under  com¬ 
mand  of  young  Chat i lion,  grandson  of  the  great  Ooligny. 
It  was  “an  olla  jpmlnda  of:  national i ties,”  aooo rd i i tg  to  the 
diarist  of  the  siege.  English,  Scotch,  Dutch,  Flemings, 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions.11 
Oommander-in-ehief  at  the  outset  was  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
who  established  himself  by  the  middle  of  July  in  the 
place,  sent  thither  by  order  of  the  Slates-General,  It 
had  been  the  desire  of  that  assembly  that  the  stadholdet 

i®  Pltanlng.  H&wjstow,  OulcelimUni  in  »  Mofcftrn,  IMivtigUc**  ultitup  Finn 
voc6.  H<‘nf ivoglio,  1.  Hi.  ib.  vi.  505,  log,  fi, 
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should  make  another  foray  in  Flanders  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  off  the  archduke  before  he  should  have  time 
to  complete  his  preliminary  operations.  But  for  that 
year  at  least  Maurice  was  resolved  not  to  renounce  his 
own  schemes  in  deference  to  those  so  much  more  Ignorant 
than  himself  of  the  art  of  war,  even  if  Barn  e  veld  and  his 
subordinates  on  their  part  had  not  learned  a  requisite 
lesson  of  modesty. 

So  the  prince,  instead  of  risking  another  Nieuport 
campaign,  took  the  field  with  a  small  but  well-appointed 
force,  about  ten  thousand  men  in  all,  marched  to  the 
Rhine,  and,  early  in  June,  laid  siege  to  Rhein-  injury 
berg.12  It  was  his  purpose  to  leave  the  arch-  5 01,1  * 
duke  for  the  time  to  break  his  teeth  against  1  lie  walls  of 
Ostend,  while  he  would  himself  protect  the  eastern 
frontier,  over  which  came  regular  reinforcements  and 
supplies  for  the  Gatholio  armies.  His  works  were  la, id 
out  with  his  customary  precision  and  neatness.  But, 
standing  as  usual,  like  a  professor  at  his  blackboard, 
demonstrating  his  proposition  to  the  town,  he  was  dis¬ 
turbed  in  Iris  calculations  by  the  abstraction  from  his 
little  army  of  two  thousand  English,  troops  ordered  by 
the  States- Gen  era!  to  march  to  tin;  defence  of  ( Mend. 
Tlio  most  mathematical  but  most  obedient,  of  princes, 
annoyed  but  not  disconcerted,  sent  off  the  troops  but 
continued  In's  demonstration. 

“  By  this  specimen, ”  cried  the  French  envoy  with 
enthusiasm,  ‘‘judge  of  the  energy  of  this  little*,  common¬ 
wealth.  They  are  besieging  Derg  with  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  a.  place  beyond  the.  frontier,  and  five  days* 
march  from  the  Hague.  They  are  defending  another 
important  place,  besieged  by  the  principal  forces  of  the 
archdukes-,  and  there  is  good  chance  of  success  at,  both 
points.  They  am  doing  all  this  too  with  such  a  train  of 
equipages  of  artillery,  of  munitions,  of  barks,  of  ships 
of  war,  that  I  hardly  know  of  a  monarch  in  the  world 
who  would  not  be  troubled  to  furnish  stall  a  force  of 
warl  i  kc  mach  1 1 1  or y .  ” l:i 

By  the  middle  of  July  ho  sprang  a  mine  under  the 
fortifications,  doing  much  damage  and  sending 
into  the  air  a  considerable  portion  of  the  garri-  11  ' 

«  MCtwea,  <UH.  Grot  tun,  x.  &MMM2.  Van  tier  Kmp.  il.  IN,  »{»,  and 
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wjri.  Two  of  the  soldiers  were  blown  into  his  own 
camp,  and  one  of  them,  strangely  enough,  was  ^  hut 
slightly  injured.  Coming  as  he  did  through  the  air  at 
cannon-bail  speed,  he  was  of  course  able  to  bring  the 
freshest  intelligence  from  the  interior  of  the  town.  His 
news  as  to  the  condition  of  the  siege  confirmed  the  theory 
30  July,  of  the  stallholder,  lie  persisted  in  his  opera- 
1Ci,L  ’  tions  for  three  weeks  longer,  and  the  place  was 
then  surrendered.1'1  The  same  terms— moderate  and 
honourable— wore  given  to  the  garrison  and  the  burghers 
as  in  all  Maurice’s  victories.  Those  who  liked  to  stay 
were  at  liberty  to  do  so,  accepting  the  prohibition  of 
public  worship  according  to  the  .Roman  ritual,  but 
guaranteed  against  inquisition  into  household  or  con¬ 
science.  The  garrison  went  out  with  the  honours  ol 
war,  and  thus  the  place,  whose  military  value  caused  it 
to  change  hands  almost  as  frequently  as  a  counter  in  a 
game,  was  once  more  in  possession  ot  the  republic*  In 
~  6  Au^uht,  the  course  of  the  folk  wing  week  Maurice  laid 
'•w*  ‘  Hiege  to  the  city  of  Meurs,  a  little  farther  up 
the  Rhine,  which  immediately  capitulated.15  Tims  the 
keys  to  the  debatable  land  of  Cloves  and  Juliers, 

1  lie  sf.eiie  of  the  Admiral  of  A  wagon’s  recent  barbarities, 
worn  now  hold  by  the  stallholder. 

These  achievements  woro.  followed  by  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  I »ois-io.-I  )tie  in  the  course  ot  November. 
The  place  would  have  fallen  notwithstanding  the  slender¬ 
ness  of  the  besieging  army  had.  not  a  sudden  and  severe 
frost  caused  tie*  prudent  prince  to  raise  the  siege.  Feel¬ 
ing  that  his  cousin  Frederic  van  den  l>erg,  who  had  been 
despatched  from  before  <  >sb*nd  to  command  the  relieving 
furce  nour  Buis  h  *  Due,  might  lake  advantage  of  the  pre¬ 
maturely  frozen  canals  .and  rivers  to  make  an  incursion 
nv.ouIm-  into  Holland,  lie,  left  his  city  just  as  his  works 
cf'i.  h;,d  been  suHieiently  advanced  to  ensure  posses¬ 
sion  of  i  he.  prize,  ami  hastened  to  protect  the  heart  of  the 
republic-  from  possible  danger.1'* 

Nothing  further  was  accomplished  by  Maurice  .that 
year,  but  meant ime  something  had  been  doing  within 
hi  id  around  Osteml. 

For  now  the  siege  of  ( )st end  became  the  war,  and  w-n 

h  Or  Van  U  r  K»  rhi 
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likely  to  continue  to  be  the  war  for  a  long  time  to  come  • 
all  other  military  operations  being  to  a  certain  degree 
suspended,  as  if  by  general  consent  of  both  belligerents, 
or  rendered  subsidiary  to  the  main  design.  So  long  as 
this  little  place  should  be  beleaguered  it  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  States,  and  of  Maurice,  acting  in  harmony 
with  those  authorities,  to  concentrate  their  resources  so 
as  to  strengthen  the  grip  with  which  the  only  scrap  of 
Flanders  was  held  by  the  republic.  And  as  time  wore 
on,  the  supposed  necessities  of  the  wealthy  province, 
which,  in  political  importance,  made  up  a  full  half 
of  the  archduke’s  dominions,  together  with  self-esteem 
and  an  exaggerated  ide,a  of  military  honour,  made 
that  prelate  more  and  more  determined  to  effect  his 
purpose. 

So  upon  those  barren  sands  was  opened  a  great 
academy  in  which  the  science  and  the  art  of  war  were 
to  be  taught  by  the  most  skilful  practitioners  to  all 
Europe;  for  no  general,  corporal,  artillerist,  barber- 
surgeon,  or  engineer,  would  bo  deemed  to  know  his 
trade  if  he  had  not  fought  at  Ostencl ;  and  thither  re¬ 
sorted  month  after  month  warriors  of  every  rank,  from 

men  of  royal  or  of  noblest  blood  to  adventurers  of  low- . 

Her  degree,  whose  only  fortune  was  buckled  at  their 
sides.  From  every  land,  of  every  religion,  of  every  race, 
they  poured  into  the  town  or  into  the  besiegers’  trenches! 
Habsburg  and  Holstein ;  Northumberland,  Yere,  and 
Westmoreland ;  Fairfax  and  Stuart ;  Bourbon,  Chatillon, 
and  Lorraine;  Bentivoglio,  Farneso,  Spinola,  Grimaldi, 
Arragon,  Toledo,  Avila,  Berlaymont,  Biicquoy,  Nassau, 
Orange,  Solms — such  were  the  historic  names  of  a  few 
only  of  the  pupils  or  professors  in  that  sanguinary  high- 
school,  mingled  with  the  plainer  hut  well-known  pa¬ 
tronymics  of  the  Baxes,  Meetkerkes,  Van  Loons,  Mar- 
quettes,  Van  dor  Moors,  and  Barendrochts,  whoso  bearers 
were  fighting,  as  they  long  had  fought,  for  all  that  men 
most  dearly  prize  on  earth,  and  not  to  win  honour  or  to 
take  doctors’  degrees  in  blood.  Papist,  Calvinist,  Lu¬ 
theran,  Turk,  Jew,  and  Moor,  European,  Asiatic,  African, 
all  came  to  danco  in  that  long  carnival  of  death ;  and 
every  incident,  every  detail  throughout  the  weary  siege 
could  if  necessary  bo  reproduced  ;  for  so  profound  and 
general  was  the  attention  excited  throughout  Christen 
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dom  by  these  extensive  operations,  and  so  new  and 
astonishing  were  many  of  the  inventions  and  machines 
employed— most  of  them  now  as  familiar  as  gunpowder 
or  as  antiquated  as  a  catapult — that  contemporaries  have 
been  most  bountiful  in  their  records  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity,  feeling  sure  of  a  gratitude  which  perhaps  has 
not  been  rendered  to  their  shades. 

Especially  the  indefatigable  Philip  Fleming— auditor 
and  secretary  of  Ostend  before  and  during  the  siege, 
bravest,  most  conscientious,  and  most  ingenious  of 
clerks— has  chronicled  faithfully  in  his  diary  almost 
every  cannon-shot  that  was  fired,  house  that  was  s-et  on 
fire,  officer  that  was  killed,  and  has  pourtrayed  each  new 
machine  that  was  invented  or  imagined  by  native  or 
foreign  genius.  For  the  adepts  or  pretenders  who 
swarmed  to  town  or  camp  from  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  bringing  in  their  hands  or  brains  to  be  disposed 
of  by  either  belligerents  infallible  recipes  for  terminat¬ 
ing  the  siege  at  a  single  blow,  if  only  their  theories 
could  be  understood  and  their  pockets  bo  filled,  were  as 
prolific  and  as  sanguine  as  in  every  aged7  But  it  would 
be  as  wearisome,  and  in  regal’d  to  the  history  of  human 
culture  as  superfluous,  to  dilate  upon  the  technics  of 
Targbne  and  Uiustiniani,  and  the  other  engineers, 
JfalTan  and  Flemish,  who  amazed  mankind  at  this 
period  bv  their  successes,  still  more  by  their  failures, 
or  fo  d e.scribo  (iV<;tpfasjsanlf,  sortie,  and  repulse,  every 
excavation,  explosion,  and  cannonade,  as  to  disinter  the 
details  of  the  siege  of  N ineveh  or  of  Troy;  But  there  fo 
one  kind  of  enginry  which,  never  loses  its  value  or  its 
interest.,  and  which' remains  the  same  in  every  ago -the 
machinery  by  which  stout  hearts  act  directly  upon 
willing  hands  -—and  vast  were  the  results  now  depend¬ 
ing  on  its  employment  around  Ostend. 

7 >n  the  outside  and  at  a  distance  the  war  was  superin¬ 
tended  of  course  by  the  stadholdor  and  commander-in¬ 
ch  ief,  while  his  cousin  William  Lewis,  certainly  inferior 
fo  no  living  man  in  the  science  of  war,  and  whose 
studies  in  military  literature,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
during  the  brief  intervals  of  his  active  campaigning, 
were  probably  more  profound  than  those  of  any  <  son  term 
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porary,  was  always  alert  and  anxious  to  assist  with  his 
counsels  or  to  mount  and  ride  to  the  fray. 

In  the  town  Sir  Francis  Yere  commanded.  Few 
shapes  are  more  familiar  to  the  student  of  those  times 
than  this  veteran  campaigner,  the  offshoot  of  a  time- 
honoured  race.  A  man  of  handsome,  weather-beaten, 
battle-bronzed  visage,  with  massive  forehead,  broad 
intelligent  eyes,  a  high  straight  nose,  close-clipped  hair, 
and  a  great  brown  beard  like  a  spade;  captious,  irasci¬ 
ble,  but  most  resolute,  he  seemed,  in  his  gold  inlaid 
Milan  corslet  and  ruff  of  point-lace,  the  very  image  of 
a  parti zan  chieftain;  one  of  the  noblest  relics  of  a  race 
of  fighters  slowly  passing  off  the  world’s  stage. 

An  efficient  colonel,  he  was  not  a  general  to  be' relied 
upon  in  great  affairs  either  in  council  or  the  field,  lie 
hated  the  Nassau s,  and  the  Nassaus  certainly  did  not 
admire  him,  while  his  inordinate  self-esteem,  both  per¬ 
sonal  and  national,  and  his  want  of  true  sympathy  for 
the  cause  in  which  he  fought,  were  the  frequent  source 
of  trouble  and  danger  to  the  republic. 

Of  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  soldiers  in  the  town 
when  the  siege  began,  at  least  two  thousand  were 
English.  The  queen,  too  intelligent,  despite  her  shrew¬ 
ishness  to  the  States,  not  to  be  faithful  to  in 

which  her  own  interests  were  quite  as  much  involved  as 
theirs,  had  promised  Envoy  Caron  that  although  she  was 
obliged  to  maintain  twenty  thousand  men  in  Ireland  to 
lecep  down  the  rebels,  directly  leagued  as  they  were 
with  Spain  and  the  archdukes,  the  republic  might 
depend  upon  five  thousand  soldiers  from  England.'" 
Detachment  after  detachment,  the  soldiers  came  as  fast 
as  the  London  prisons  could  ho  swept  and  the  queen’s 
press-gang  perform  its  office.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
the  native  land  of  those  warriors  was  not  inconsiderably 
"benefited  by  the  grant  to  the  republic  of  the  right  to 
xnake  and  pay  for  these  levies.  But  they  had  all  red 
uniform*?,  and  were  as  fit  as  other  men  to  dig  trenches, 
to  defend  them,  and  to  fill  them  afterwards,  and  none 
could  fight  more  manfully  or  plunder  friend  and  foe 
with  greater  cheerfulness  or  impartiality  than  did  those 
islanders.11' 
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The  problem  which  the  archduke  had  set  himself  to 
solve  was  not  an  easy  one.  He  was  to  reduce  a  town, 
which  he  could  invest  and  had  already  succeeded  very 
thoroughly  in  investing  on  the  land  side,  but  which 
was  open  to  the  whole  world  by  sea ;  while  the  besieged 
on  their  part  could  not  only  rely  upon  their  own  Go¬ 
vernment  and  people,  who  were  more  at  home  on  the 
ocean  than  was  any  nation  in  the  world,  but  upon  their 
alliance  with  England,  a  State  hardly  inferior  in  mari¬ 
time  resources  to  the  republic  itself. 

On  the  western  side,  which  was  the  weakest,  his  pro¬ 
gress  was  from  the  beginning  the  more  encouraging,  and 
his  batteries  were  soon  able  to  make  some  impression 
upon  the  outer  works,  and  even  to  do  considerable 
damage  to  the  interior  of  the  town.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months  he  had  fifty  siege-guns  in  position,  and  had 
constructed  a  practicable  road  all  around  the  place,  con¬ 
necting  his  own  fortifications  on  the  west  and  south 
with  those  of  Bucquoy  on  the  east.20 

Albert’s  leading  thought  however  was  to  cut  off  the 
supplies.  The  freaks  of  nature,  as  already  observed, 
combined  with  his  own  exertions,  had  effectually  dis- 
-  posed  of  the  western  harbour  as  a  means  of  ingress.  The 
tide-ebbed  and  flowed  through  the  narrow  channel,  but 
it  was  clogged  with  sand  and  nearly  dry  at  low  water. 
Moreover,  By-an  invention  then  considered  very  remark¬ 
able,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  the  besiegers’  forts  and 
batteries  by  sinking  largo  and  deep  baskets  of  wicker¬ 
work,  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  filled  with  bricks  and 
sand,  within  this  abandoned  harbour.  These  clumsy 
machines  were  called  sausages, ai  and  were  the  delight  of 
the  camp  and  of  all  Europe.  The  works  thus  esta¬ 
blished  on  the  dry  side  crept  slowly  on  towards  the 
walls,  and  some  demi-cannon  were  soon  placed  upon 
them,  hut  the  besieged,  not  liking  these  encroachments, 
took  the  resolution  to  cut  the  sea-dyko  along  the  coast 
which  had  originally  protected  the  old  harbour.  Thus 
the  sea,  when  the  tides  were  high  and  winds  boisterous, 
was  free  to  break  in  upon  the  archduke’s  works,  and  would 
often  swallow  sausages,  men,  and  cannon,  far  more 
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‘*?JdlZ  than,  14  was  Possible  to  place  them  there.  Yet 
^ili  those  human  ants  toiled  on,  patiently  restoring 
tho  elements  so  easily  destroyed  ;  and  still,  despite 
the  sea,  the  cannonade,  and  the  occasional  sorties  of  the 
garrison  the  danger  came  nearer  and  nearer.  Bucmioy 
on  the  other  side  was  pursuing  the  same  system,  but  his 
task  was  immeasurably  more  difficult.  The  Gullet  or 
new  eastern  en  trance,  was  a  whirlpool  at  high  tide,  deep, 

iTJ ’T \  SW1I Vn-a  mill'race-  Yet  along  its  outer 
veige  he  too  laid  his  sausages,  protecting  his  men  at 
their  work  as  well  as  he  could  with  gabions,  and  essayed 
to  build  a  dyke  of  wickerwork  upon  which  lie  might 
place  a  platform  for  artillery  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
the  republican  ships. 

^1S  s“ldi<:1'ts  W0r0  koP4  steadily  at  work,  exposed 
all  the  time  to.  the  guns  of  the  Spanish  half-moon  from 
which  the  besieged  never  eeasod  to  cannonade  those 
industrious  pioneers.  It  was  a  bloody  business.  Night 
and  day  the  men  wero  knee-deep  in  the  trenches  delving 
m  mud  and  sand,  falling  every  instant  into  the  graves 
which  they  were  thus  digging  for  themselves,  while 
ever  and  anon  the  sea  would  rise  in  its  wrath  and  sweep 
them  with  their  works  away.  Yot  tho  victims  wore  soon 
replaced  by  others,  for  had  not  the  cardinal-archduke 
sworn  to  extract  the  thorn  from  the  Belgic  lion's  paw 
oven  if  ho  should  be  eighteen  yoars  about  it,  and  would 
military  honour  permit  him  to  break  his  vow  ?  It  was 
a  piteous  sight,  even  for  tho  besieged,  to  see  human  life 
so  profusely  scpiandored.  It  is  a  terrible  reflection,  too, 
that  those  Spaniards  Walloons,  Italians,  confronted 
death  so  eagerly,  not  from  motives  of  honour,  religion 
discipline,  not  inspired  by  any  kind  of  faith  or  fanaticism 
but  because  tho  men  who  were  employed  in  thin  horrible 
sausage-making  and  dyke-building  were  promised  live 
stivers  a  day  instead  of  two.*1 

And  thoro  was .  always  an  ample  supply  of  volun¬ 
teers  tor  tho  sorvico  so  long  as  tho  five  stivers  were 

paid. 

But  despite  all  Buequoy’s  exertions  the  east  harbour 
remained  as  free  as  over.  Tho  cool,  wary  Dutch  skippem 
bi ought  m  their  eargoos  as  regularly  as  if  there  had 
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been  no  siege  at  all.  Ostend  was  rapidly  acquiring 
greater  commercial  importance,  and  was  more  full  of 
bustle  and  business  than  had  ever  been  dreamed  of  in 
that  quiet  nook  since  the  days  of  Robert  the  Frisian, 
who  had  built  the  old  church  of  Ostend,  as  one  of  the 
thirty  which  he  erected  in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  five 
hundred  years  before.23 

For  the  States  did  not  neglect  their  favourite  little 
city.  Fleets  of  transports  arrived  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  laden  with  every  necessary  and  even  luxury 
for  the  use  of  the  garrison.  It  was  perhaps  the  cheapest 
place  in  all  the  Netherlands,  so  great  was  the  abundance. 
Capons,  hares,  partridges,  and  butcher’s  meat  were 
plentiful  as  blackberries,  and  good  French  claret  was 
but  two  stivers  the  quart.24  Certainly  the  prospect  was 
not  promising  of  starving  the  town  into  a  surrender. 

But  besides  all  this  digging  and  draining  there  was  an 
almost  daily  cannonade.  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Infanta  was  perpetually  in  camp  by  the  side  of  her  well- 
beloved  Albert,  making  her  appearance  there  in  great 
state,  with  eighteen  coaches  full  of  ladies  of  honour,  and 
always  manifesting  much  impatience  if  she  did  not  hear 
the  guns.25 

She'werdd  frequently  touch  off  a  forty-pounder  with 
her  own  serene  fingers  in  order  to  encourage  the  artil¬ 
lerymen,  and  great  was  the  enthusiasm  which  such  con¬ 
descension  excited.20 

Assaults,  sorties,  repulses,  ambuscades  wore  also  of 
daily  occurrence,  and  often  with  very  sanguinary  results; 
but  it  would  bo  almost  as  idle  now  to  give  the  details  of 
every  encounter  that  occurred,  as  to  describe  the  besieg¬ 
ing  of  a  snow-fort  by  schoolboys. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  reflect  that  a  couple  of  Parrots 
and  a  Monitor  or  two  would  have  terminated  the  siege  in 
half  an  hour  in  favour  of  either  party,  and  levelled  the 
town  or  the  besiegers’  works  as  if  they  had  been  of 
pasteboard. 

Bucquoy’s  dyke  was  within  a  thousand  yards  of  the 
harbour’s  entrance,  yet  the  guns  on  his  platform  never 
sank  a  ship  nor  killed  a  man  on  board,27  while  the  arch¬ 
duke’s  batteries  were  even  nearer  their  mark.  Yet  if 
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was  the  most  prodigious  siege  of  modern  days.  Fifty 
great  guns  were  in  position  around  the  place,  and  then 
hails  weighed  from  ten  to  forty  pounds  apiece.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  no  such  artillery  practice  hadever 
occurred  before  in  the  world.28 

For  the  first  six  months,  and  generally  throughout  the 
siege,  there  were  fired  on  an  average  a  thousand  of  such 
shots  a  day®  In  the  sieges  of  the  American  civil  war 
there  were  sometimes  three  thousand  shots  an  hour ,  and 
from  guns  compared  to  which  in  calibre  and  power 
those  cannon  and  demi-eannon  were  but  children’s 
toys.30 

Certainly  the  human  arm  was  of  the  same  length  then 
as  now,  a  pike-thrust  was  as  effective  as  the  stab  of  the 
most  improved  bayonet,  and  when  it  came,  as  it  was 
always  the  purpose  to  do,  to  the  close  embrace  of  foemen, 
the  work  was  done  as  thoroughly  as  it  could  be  in  this 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Keveriheless  it 
is  impossible  not  to  hope  that  such  progress  in  science 
must  at  last  render  long  wars  impossible.  The  Dutch 
war  of  independence  had  already  lasted  nearly  forty 
years.  Had  the  civil  war  in  America  upon  the  tenii^r, 
of  half  a  continent  been  waged  with  the 
machinery  it  might  have  lasted  two  centuries,  Some¬ 
thing  then  may  have  been  gained  for  humanity  by  giving 
war  such  pretor-human  attributes  as  to  make  its  de¬ 
mands  of  gold  and  blood  too  exhaustive  to  become 
chronic. 

Yet  the  loss  of  human  life  during  that  summer  and 
winter  was  sufficiently  wholesale  as  compared  wilh  the 
meagre  results.  Blood  flowed  in  torrents,  for  no  man 
could  be  more  free  of  his  soldiers’  lives  than  was  the 
cardinal-archduke,  hurling  them  as  lie  did  on  the 
enemy’s  works  before  the  pretence  of  a  practical  breach 
had  been  effected,  and  before  a  reasonable  chance  existed 
of  purchasing  an  advantage  at  such  a  price.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  were  killed  outright#  in  half-an-hour’s  assault  on  an 
impregnable  position  one  autumn  evening,  and  lay  piled 
in  heaps  beneath  the  Sand  Hill  fort — -many  youthful 
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gallants  from  Spain  and  Italy  among  them,  noble  volun- 

August,  teers  recognised  by  their  perfumed  gloves  and 

1601.  golden  chains,  and  whose  pockets  were  worth 
rifling.31  The  Dutch  surgeons,  too,  sallied  forth  in 
strength  after  such  an  encounter,  and  brought  in  great 
bags  filled  with  human  fat,32  esteemed  the  sovereignest 
remedy  in  the  world  for  wounds  and  disease. 

Leaders  were  killed  on  both  sides.  Oatrici,  chief  of 
the  Italian  artillery,  and  Braccamonte,  commander  of  a 
famous  Sicilian  legion,  with  many  less  known  captains, 
lost  their  lives  before  the  town.  The  noble  young 
Chatflion,  grandson  of  Coligny,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  at  Nieuport,  fell  in  the  Porcupine  fort,  his  head 
carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball,  which  destroyed  another 
officer  at  his  side,  and  just  grazed  the  ear  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Colonel  Uchtenbroek.  Sir  Francis  Vere,  too, 
was  ‘wounded  in  the  head  by  a  fragment  of  iron,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  town  for  six  weeks  till  his  wound 
should  heal. 

The  unfortunate  inhabitants— men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren — wore  of  course  exposed  to  perpetual  danger,  and 
very  many  were  killed.  Their  houses  were  often  burned 
to  the  ground,  in  which  cases  the  English  auxiliaries 
were  indefatigable,  not  in  rendering  assistance,  but  in 
taking  possession  of  such  household  goods  as  the  flames 
had  spared.  Nor  did  they  always  wait  for  such  oppor¬ 
tunities,  but  were  apt,  at  the  death  of  an  eminent 
burgher,  to  constitute  themselves  at  once  universal 
legatees.  Thus,  while  honest  Bartholomew  Tysen,  a 
worthy  citizen  grocer,  was  standing  one  autumn  morning 
at  his  own  door,  a  stray  cannon-hall  took  oil  his  head, 
and  scarcely  had  he  been  put  in  a  coffin  before  his  house 
was  sacked  from  garret  to  cellar  and  all  the  costly 
spices,  drugs,  and  other  valuable  merchandize  of  his 
warehouse— the  chief  magazino  in  the  town— together 
with  all  his  household  furniture,  appropriated  by  those 
London  warriors.  Bartholomew’s  friends  and  relatives 
appealed  to  Sir  Francis  Vere  for  justice,  but  were 
calmly  informed  by  that  general  that  distend  was  like  a 
stranded  ship,  on  its  beam-ends  on  a  beach,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  not  io  consider  it  at  the  mercy  of  (he 
wreckers.33  Bo  with  this  highly  figurative  view  of  the 
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situation  from  the  lips  of  the  governor  of  the  place  and 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  as  well  as  the 
Dutch  garrison,  they  were  fain,  to  go  home  and  bury 
their  dead,  finding  when  they  returned  that  another 
cannon-ball  had  carried  away  poor  Eartholomew's  coffin- 
lid  J!l  Thus  was  never  non-combatant  and  gmcer,  alive 
or  dead,  more  out  of  suits  with  fortune  than  this  citizen 
of  Ostend  ;  and  such  were  tin*  laws  of  war,  as  understood 
by  (me  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  practitioners  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  Yere  suhsequently  hanged  a  soldier  for 
stealing  fifty  pounds  of  powder  and  another  for  uttering 
counterfeit  money,  but  robberies  upon  the  citizens  were 
unavenged. 

Nor  did  the  deaths  by  shot  or  sword -sf  mke  make  up 
the.  chief  sum  of  mortality.  As  usual,  tie*  murruin- 
like  pest  ileuee,  which  swept  off  its  daily  victim-  both 
within  and  without  tin*  town,  was  more  effective  than 
any  direct  agency  of  man.  I»y  the  month  of  I  toeembei 
t he  number  of  the  gun  ison  bad  been  i educed  to  le.-s 
titan  three  thousand,  while  it  is  probable  that  tint  unde 
duke  had  not  eight  thousand  effective  men  left  in  hm 
whole,  army. 

It  was  a  black  and  desolate  scene.  The  wild  waves  of 
the  German  ocean,  lashed  by  the  wintry  gales,  would 
often  sweep  over  the  painfully-c* instructed  works  of 
besieger  and  besieged  and  destroy  in  an  hour  tin*  labour 
id  many  works.  The  Porcupine  -a  small  but  vitally 

important  ravelin  lying  out  in  the  counterscarp  between 
tint  old  town  and  i  la*  new.  guarding  the  sluicrs  by  which 
the  water  for  the  town  moats  and  ennuis  was  controlled, 
and  preventing  t la*  pioneers  of  tin*  enemy  from  undermin¬ 
ing  the  western  wall  -  was  so  damaged  by  the  sea  as  to 
be  growing  almost,  untenable.  1  ndofat igably  lual  the 
besieged  attempted  with  wickerwork  and  timber 
and  palisades  to  streng'hen  fids  precious  little  fort, 
but  they  had  found,  even  as  Bucijuoy  and  the  arch¬ 
duke  on  their  part  had  learned,  that  the  North  Sea  in 
winter  was  not  to  be  dammed  by  bulrushes.  Moreover, 
in  a  bold  and  successful  assault,  the  besiegers  hud  sue 
ceed<>d  in  setting  lire  to  the  inflammable  material* 
heaped  about  the  ravelin  to  such  e licet  that-  the,  lira 
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burned  for  days,  notwithstanding  the  flooding  of  the 
works  at  each  high  tide.35  The  men,  working  day  and 
night,  scorching  in  the  flames,  yet  freezing  knee  deep  in 
the  icy  slush  of  the  trenches  and  perpetually  under  fir© 
of  the  hostile  batteries,  became  daily  more  and  more 
exhausted,  notwithstanding  their  determination  to  hold 
the  place.  Christmas  drew  nigh,  and  a  most  gloomy 
festival  it  was  like  to  be;  for  it  seemed  as  if  the 
beleaguered  garrison  had  been  forgotten  by  the  States. 
Weeks  had  passed  away  without  a  single  company  being 
sent  to  repair  the  hideous  gaps  made  daily  in  the  ranks 
of  those  defenders  of  a  forlorn  hope.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  bold  the  external  works ;  the  Square,  the 
Folder,  and  the  other  forts  on  the  south-west  which 
Yere  had  constructed  with  so  much  care  and  where  he 

23  Dec.  had  thus  far  kept  his  headquarters.  On  Sun- 

h01.  day  mor31ing}  23rd  December,  he  reluctantly 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  abandoned  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  and  the  whole  garrison  concentrated  within 
the  town.1*13 

The  elands  were  gathering  darkly  over  the  head  of 
gallant  Yere ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  this 
determination  than  ho  learned  from  a  deserter  that  the 
archduke  had  fixed  upon  that  very  Sunday  evening  for 
a  general  assault  upon  the  place.  It  was  hopeless  for 
the  garrison  to  attempt  to  hol'd  these  outer  forts,  for  they 
required  a  far  larger  number  of  soldiers  than  could  be 
spared  from  the  attenuated  little  army.  Yet  with  those 
forts  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  there  would  bo  nothing 
left  but  to  make  the  best  and  speediest  terms  that  might 
be  obtained.  The  situation  was  desperate.  Sir  Francis 
called  his  principal  officers  together,  announced  his  re¬ 
solve  not  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  a  surrender 
after  all  their  efforts,  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  escape 
from  their  dilemma,  reminded  them  that  reinforcements 
might  he  expected  to  arrive  at  any  moment,  and  that 
with  even  a  few  hundred  additional  soldiers  the  outer 
works  might  still  be  manned  and  the  city  saved.  The 
officers,  English,  Du  I  eh,  and  French,  listened  respect¬ 
fully  to  his  remarks,  but,  without  any  suggestions  on 
their  own  part,  called  on  him -as  their  Alexander  tn 
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untie  the  Gordian  knot?7  Alexander  solved  if,  not  with 
the  sword,  but  with  a  trick  which  he  hoped  might  prove 
sharper  than  a  sword.  He  announced  his  intention  of 
proposing  at  once  to  treat,  and  to  protract  the  negotia¬ 
tions  as  long  as  possible,  until  the  wished-for  sails 
should  be  discerned  in  the  offing,  when  he  would  at  once 
break  faith  with  them,  resume  hostilities,  and  so  make 
fools  of  the  besiegers. 

This  was  a  device  worthy  of  a  modern  Alexandei 
whose  surname  was  Farnese.  Even  in  that  loose  age 
such  cynical  trifling  with  the  sacredness  of  trumpets 
of  truce  and  offers  of  capitulation  were  deemed  far  from 
creditable  among  soldiers  and  statesmen,  yet  the  council 
of  war  highly  applauded 38  the  scheme,  and  importuned 
the  general  to  carry  it  at  once  into  effect. 

When  it  came,  however,  to  selecting  the  hostages 
necessary  for  the  proposed  negotiations,  they  became  less 
ardent  and  were  all  disposed  to  recede.  At  last,  after 
much  discussion,  the  matter  was  settled,  and  before 
nightfall  a  drummer  was  set  upon  the  external  parapet 
of  the  Porcupine,  who  forthwith  began  to  beat  vigor¬ 
ously  for  a  parley.  The  rattle  was  a  welcome  sound  in 
the  ears  of  the  weary  besiegers,  just  drawn  up  in  column 
for  a  desperate  assault,  and  the  tidings  were  at  once 
communicated  to  the  archduke  in  Fort  St.  Albert.  That 
prince  manifested  at  first  some  unwillingness  to  forego 
the  glory  of  the  attack,  from  which  he  confidently 
expected  a  crowning  victory,  but  yielding  to  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  his  chief  generals  that  it  was  better  to  have 
his  town  without  further  bloodshed,  lie  consented  to 
treat.  Hostages  were  expeditiously  appointed  Simd,iy> 
on  both  sides,  and  Gapfains  Ogle  and  Fairfax  «■{  nec.* 
won.)  sent  that  same  evening  to  the  headquarters  mi' 
of  the  besieging  army.  It  was  at  once  agreed  as  a 
preliminary  that  the  empty  outer  works  of  the  place 
should  remain  unmolested.  The  English  officers  were 
received  with  much  courtesy.  The  archduke  lifted  his 

KlemtoR,  uU  *up.  It  in  oxprmly  aware  that  it.  wan  a  trick.  See  Meteren 
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liat  as  they  were  presented,  asked  them  of  what  nation 
they  were,  and  then  inquired  whether  they  were 
authorized  to  agree  upon  terms  of  capitulation.  They 
answered  in  the  negative  ;  adding,  that  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  to  he  imme¬ 
diately  sent  by  his  Highness,  as  it  was  supposed,  into 
the  town.  Albert  then  expressed  the  hope  that  there 
was  no  fraudulent  intention  in  the  proposition  just  mad© 
to  negotiate.  The  officers  professed  themselves  entirely 
ignorant  of  any  contemplated  deception;  although 
Captain  Ogle  had  been  one  of  the  council,  had  heard 
every  syllable  of  Yere’s  straiagcm,  and  had  heartily 
approved  of  the  whole  plot.  The  Englishmen  were  then 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  Spanish  nobleman  of  the 
archduke’s  staff,  and  were  treated  with  perfect  politeness 
and  hospitality.30 

Meanwhile  no  time  was  lost  in  despatching  hostages, 
who  should  be  at  the  same  time  commissioners,  to  Ostend. 
The  quartermaster-general  of  the  army,  Hon  Matteo 
Antonio,  and  Matteo  Serrano,  governor  of  Sluys,  but 
serving  among,  the  besiegers,  were  selected  for  this  im¬ 
portant  business  as  personages  of  ability,  discretion,  and 
distinction.40 

They  reached  t Ire  town,  coming  in  of  course  from  the 
western  side,  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but  after  night¬ 
fall.  Before  they  arrived  at  headquarters  there  suddenly 
arose,  from  some  unknown  cause,  a  great  alarm  and 
beating  to  arms  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the 
city.  ^  They  were  entirely  innocent  of  any  participation 
in  this  uproar  and  ignorant  of  its  cause,  but  when  they 
readied  the  presence  of  Sir  Francis  Vero  they  found 
that  warrior  in  a  towering  passion.  There  was  cheating 
going  on,  lie  exclaimed.  The  Spaniards,  he  cried,  were 
taking  advantage,  by  dishonourable  stratagem,  of  these? 
negotiations,  and  were  about  to  assault  the  town. 

Astounded,  indignant,  but  utterly  embarrassed,  tire 
grave  Spaniards  knew  not,  how  to  reply.  They  were 
still  more  amazed  when  the  general,  rising  to  a  still 
higher  degree  of  exasperation,  absolutely  declined  to 
exchange  another  word  with  thorn,  hut  ordered  Captains 
Carpentier  and  St  Hilaire,  by  whom  they  had  been 
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escorted  to  Mb  quarters,  to  conduct  thorn  out  of  the  town 
again  by  the  same  road  which  had  brought  them  there. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  comply,  and  to  smother 
their  resentment  at  such  extraordinary  treatment  as  best 
they  could.41  When  they  got  to  the  old  harbour  on  the 
western  side  the  tide  had  risen  so  high  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  cross.  Nobody  It  now  better  than  Vere,  when 
he  gave  the  order,  that  this  would  be  the  case ;  so  that 
when  the  escorting  officers  returned  to  state  the  fact,  ho 
simply  ordered  them  to  take  the  Spaniards  hack  by  the 
Gullet  or  eastern  side.  The  strangers  were  not  very 
young  men,  and  being  much  fatigued  with  wandering 
to  and  fro  in  the  darkness  over  the  muddy  roads,  they 
begged  permission  to  remain  all  night  in  Os  tend,  if  it 
were  only  in  a  guardhouse.  3 hit  Yore  was  inexorable, 
after  the  duplicity  which  he  affected  to  have  discovered 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  So  the  quart  ennastcr-gerieral 
and  the  governor  of  Shivs,  much  to  the  det  riment  of  their 
dignity,  were  forced  once  more  to  tram])  through  thy 
muddy  streets.  And  obeying  their  secret  instructions, 
the  escort  led  them  round  and  round  through  the  most 
miry  and  forlorn  parts  of  the  town,  so  that,  sinking  knee- 
deep  at  every  step  info  sloughs  and  quicksands,  ami 
plunging  about  through  the  mist  and  sleet  of  a  dreary 
lleoemhers  night,  they  at  last  reached  the  precincts  of 
the  Spanish  half  moon  on  the  Gullet,  be-draggled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  in  a  most;  dismal  and  exhausted  con¬ 
dition. 

u  All,  Ihe  villainous  town  of  Ostend  !  ”  exclaimed  ftor- 
ranoW  ruefully  contemplating  his  muddy  boots  and 
imploring  at  least,  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  lie  was  informed, 
however,  that  no  sueh  medical  drugs  were  kept  in  the 
fort,'1,1  hut  that  a  draught  of  good  lOnglish  ale  was  much 
it  their  sendee.41  The  beer  was  brought  in  four  foaming 
flagons,  and,  a  little  refreshed  by  tins  hospitality,  thy 
Spaniards  were  put  in  a  boat  and  rowed  under  the  guns 
of  tin?  fort  across  the  Gullet  ami  delivered  to  their  own 
sentries  on  the  outposts  of  Buequoy’s  entrenchments, 
By  this  time  it;  was  midnight,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
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tor  th. din  to  remain  for  the  night  in  the  eastern  encamp* 
ment.  before  reporting  themselves  at  Fort  St.  Albert. 

Thus  far  Yere’s  comedy  had  been  eminently  successful, 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  accidental  alarm  and  so 
adroitly  lashing  himself  into  a  fictitious  frenzy,  the  general 
had  gained  nearly  twenty-four  additional  hours  of  pre¬ 
cious  time  on  which  he  had  not  reckoned. 

Next  morning,  after  Serrano  and  Antonio  had  repoi'ted 
to  the  archduke,  it  was  decided,  notwithstanding  the 
very  inhospitable  treatment  which  they  had  received, 
that  those  commissioners  should  return  to  their  labours. 
Ogle  and  Fairfax  still  remained  as  hostages  in  camp, 
and  of  course  professed  entire  ignorance  of  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  proceedings,  attributing  them  to  some 
24°i)ec.y'  inexplicable  misunderstanding.  So  on  Monday, 

1601  ■  24th  December,  the  quartermaster  and  the  go¬ 
vernor  again  repaired  to  Ostend  with  orders  to  bring 
about  the  capitulation  of  the  place  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  same  sergeant-major  was  again  appointed  by  Vero 
to  escort  the  strangers,  and  on  asking  by  what  way  he 
should  bring  them  in  was  informed  by  Sir  Francis  that 
it  would  never  do  to  allow  those  gentlemen,  whose  feet 
Were  accustomed  to  the  soft  sand  of  the  sea-beach  and 
downs,  to  bruise  themselves  upon  the  hard  paving-stones 
of  Ostend,  but  that  the  softest  and  muddiest  road  must 
be  carefully  selected  for  them.40  These  reasons  ac¬ 
cordingly  were  staled  with  perfect  gravity  to  the  two 
Spaniards,  who  in  spite  of  their  solemn  remonstrances, 
were  made  to  repeat  a  portion  of  their  experiences  and 
to  accept  it  as  an  act  of  special  courtesy  from  the  English 
general40  Thus  so  much  time  had  been  spent  in  pre¬ 
liminaries  and  so  much  more  upon  the  road  that  the 
short  winter's  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  before  they 
were  again  inf  reduced  to  the  presence  of  Vero. 

They  found  that  fiery  personage  on  this  occasion  all 
smiles  and  blandishments.  The  Spaniards  worn  received 
with  most  dignified  courtesy,  to  which,  they  gravely 
responded;  and  tho  general  then  proceeded  to  make 
excuses  for  the  misunderstanding  of  the  preceding  day 
with  its  uncomfortable  consequences.  Thereupon  arose 
much  animated  discussion  as  to  the  causes  and  the  nature 
of  the  alarm  on  the  east  side  which  had  created  such 
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excitement.  Much  time  was  ingeniously  consumed  in 
this  utterly  superfluous  discussion ;  but  at  last  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  tlie  archduke  insisted  on  making  allusion 
to  the  business  which  had  brought  them  to  the  town. 
“What  terms  of  negotiation  do  you  propose?”  they  asked 
Sir  Francis.  “  His  Highness  has  only  to  withdraw  from 
before  Ostend”  coolly  replied  the  general,  “and  leave 
us,  his  poor  neighbours,  in  peace  and  quietness.  This 
would  he  the  most  satisfactory  negotiation  possible  and 
the  one  most  easily  made.” 

Serrano  and  Antonio  found  it  difficult  to  see  the  matter 
in  that  cheerful  light,  and  assured  Sir  Francis  that  they 
had  not  been  commissioned  by  the  archduke  to  treat  for 
his  own  withdrawal  but  for  the  surrender  of  the  town. 
Hereupon  high  words  and  fierce  discussion  very  naturally 
arose,  and  at  last,  when  a  good  deal  of  time  had  been 
spent  in  the  sharp  encounter  of  wits,  "V ere  proposed  an 
adjournment  of  the  discussion  until  after  supper ;  politely 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  Spanish  gentlemen  would 
be  liis  guests. 

.1  he  conversation  had  been  from  the  beginning  in 
French,  as  Yore,  although  a  master  of  the  SpanisJUan- 
guago,  was  desirous  that  the  rest  of  the  compaii)’  present 
should  understand  everything  said  at  the  interview.47 

iho  invitation  to  table  was  graciously  accepted,  and 
tho.Dhristmas  eve  passed  off  more  merrily  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night,  had  done,  so  far  as  Veres  two  guests  were; 
concerned.  Several  distinguished  officers  were  present 
at  the  festive  board:  Captain  Montesquieu  de  Hoouefie 
Sir  Horace  Ve.ro,  Captains  St.  Hilaire,  Meofkerke,  De 
Dyck,  and  others  among  ihom.'IH  As  it  was  strict*  fast 
for  the.  f  ’at holies  that  evening— -while  on  the  other  hand 
the  English,  still  reckoning  according  to  the  old  style, 
would  not  keep  (hristmas  until  ten  days  later --the 
banquet  consisted  mainly  of  eggs  and  fish,  and  the*  like 
meagre,  articles,  in  compliment  to  the  guests.  It  was, 
however,  as  well  furnished  as  could  ho  expected  in  a 
beleaguered  town,  out  of  whoso  harbour  a  winter  gale 
had  been  for  many  weeks  blowing  and  preventing* all 
ingress. .  There;  was,  at  least,  no  lack  of  excellent,! ior- 
deaux  wine,  while;  i lie  servants  waiting  upon  the  table  did 
not  fail  to  observe  that  Governor  Serrano  was  rot.  in  all 
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respects  a  model  of  the  temperance  usually  characteristic 
of  his  race.  They  carefully  counted  and  afterwards  re¬ 
lated  with  admiration,  not  unmingled  with  horror,  that 
the  veteran  Spaniard  drank  fifty-two  goblets  of  claret, 
and  was  emptying  his  glass  as  fast  as  filled,  although  by 
no  means  neglecting  the  beer,  the  quality  of  which  ho 
had  tested  the  night  before  at  the  half-moon.49  Yet  there 
seemed  to  be  no  perceptible  effect  produced  upon  him, 
save  perhaps  that  he  grew  a  shade  more  grave  and  dig¬ 
nified  with  each  succeeding  draught/'0  For  while  the 
banquet  proceeded  in  this  very  genial  maimer  business 
was  by  no  means  neglected ;  the  negotiations  for  the 
surrender  of  the  city01  being  conducted  on  both  sides 
with  a  fuddled  solemnity  very  edifying  for  the  attendants 
to  contemplate. 

Vere  complained  that  the  archduke  was  unreasonable, 
for  he  claimed  nothing  loss  from  his  antagonists  than 
their  all.  The  commissioners  replied  that  all  was  no 
more  than  his  own  property.  It  certainly  could  not  be 
thought  unjust  of  him  to  demand  his  own,  and  all  Flan¬ 
ders  was  his  by  legal  donation  from  his  Majesty  of  Spain. 
Yere  replied  that  he  had  never  studied  jurisprudence, 
--and^was  not  versed  at  all  in  that  science,  lmt  ho  had 
always  heard  in  England  that  possession  was  nine  points 
of  the  law.  Now  it  so  happened  that  they,  and  not.  his 
Highness,  were  in  possession  of  Ostend,  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  make  a  present  of  it  to 
any  one.  The  besiegers,  ho  urged,  had  gained  much 
honour  by  their  steady  persistence  amid  so  many  dangers, 
difficulties, and  losses;  hut  winter  had  come,  the  weather 
was  very  bad,  not  a  step  of  progress  had  been  made,  and 
he  was  hold  enough  to  express  his  opinion,  that  it  would 
bo  far  more  sensible  on  the  part  of  his  Highness,  after 
such  deeds  of  valour,  to  withdraw  his  diminished  forces 
out  of  the  freezing  and  pestilential  swamps  before  ( tsffiml 
and  go  into  comfortable  winter-quarters  at  Ohont  or 
Bruges.  Enough  had  been  done  for  glory,  a, ml  it  must 
certainly  now  be  manifest  that  ho  had  no  chance,  of  taking 
tho  city. 

Serrano  retorted  that  it  was  no  secret  to  the  besiegers 
that  the  garrison  had  dwindled  to  a  handful;  that,  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  them  to  defend  their  outer  work* 
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any  longer;  that  with  the  loss  of  the  external  boulevard 
the  defence  of  the*,  place  would  be  impossible,  and  that, 
on  the*  contrary,  it  was  for  the,  republicans  to  resign 
themselves  to  their  late.  They,  ton,  had  done  enough 
for  glory,  and  had  nothing  for  it  but,  to  retire  into  the 
centre  of  their  ruined  little  nest,  where  they  must  harrow 
until  the  enemy  should  have  leisure  to  entirely  unearth 
them,  which  would  bo  a  piece  of  work  very  easily  and 
r a p i d  1  y  a e eo m p lish e d 

This  was  allied  negotiation;  and  thus  the  winter’s 
evening  wore  away,  until  the  Spaniards,  heavy  with 
fatigue  and  wine,  were  without,  much  diftioulty  persuaded 
to  seek  the  couches  prepared  for  theni/'J 

Next  day  the  concourse  of  people  around  the  city  was 
wonderful  to  behold.  The  rumour  hud  spread  <  j.riouus, 
through  the  provinces,  and  was  on  the  wing  to 
all  lbieign  countries,  that  ( Kstend  had  capitulated,  and 
that;  the*  commissioners  were  at  Ilia!  moment  arranging 
the  details.  The  cardinal-archduke,  in  complete  .Milanese 
armour,  with  a  splendid  feuther-hiHi  waving  from  his 
casque  and  surrounded  by  his  brilliant  body-guard,  gal¬ 
loped  to  and  fro  outside  the  entrenchments,  expecting 
every  moment  a  deputation  to  come  forth,  hearing  the 
keys  of  the  town.  The  infanta,  too,  mugniiieent  in  rulf 
and  farthingale  and  brocaded  petticoat;,  and  attended  by 
a  cavalcade  of  ladies  of  honour  in  gorgeous  attire,  pranced 
impatiently  about,  awaiting  the  dramatic  termination  of 
a  leaguer  which  was  becoming  wearisome  to  besieger 
and  besieged.1'1  Not,  even  on  the  famous  second  of  duly 
of  the,  previous  year,  when  that,  princess  was  pleasing 
herself  with  imaginat  ions  as  to  the  deportment,  of  Maurice 
of  Nassau  as  a  captive,  had  her  soul  been  ho  full  of 
anticipated  triumph  as  on  this  <  'lnistmas  morning. 

fchieh  a  festive-  scene  as  was  now  presented  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  <  >steud  had  not;  boon  exhibited  for 
many  a  long  year  in  Flanders.  From  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  side  came  the  peasants  and  burghers,  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  holiday  attire.  It  was  like  a  kermiss 
or  provincial  fair/""'  Three  thousand  people  at  least, 
were  roaming  about  in  all  directions,  gaping  with 
wonder  at  the  fortifications  of  the  besieging  army,  so 
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soon  to  be  superfluous,  sliding,  skating,  waltzing  on  the 
ice,  admiring  jugglers,  dancing  bears,  puppet  shows 
and  merry-go-rounds,  singing,  and  carousing  upon 
herrings,  sausages,  waffles,  with  mighty  draughts  ol 
Flemish  ale,  manifesting  their  exuberant  joy  that  the 
thorn  was  nearly  extracted  from  the  lion’s  paw,  and 
awaiting  with  delight  a  blessed  relief  from  that  opera¬ 
tion.™  Never  was  a  merrier  Christmas  morning  in 
Flanders.  There  should  be  an  end  now  to  the  forays 
through  the  country  of  those  red-coated  English  pikemen, 
those  hard-riding,  hard-drinking  troopers  of  Germany 
and  Holland,  with  the  French  and  Scotch  arquebus  men, 
and  terrible  Zeeland  sailors,  who  had  for  years  swept  out 
of  Ostend,  at  any  convenient  opportunity,  to  harry  tho 
whole  province.  And  great  was  tho  joy  in  Flanders. 

Meantime  within  the  city  a  different  scene  was  enact¬ 
ing.  Those  dignified  Spaniards — governor  Serrano  and 
Don  Mattco  Antonio — having  slept  oil  their  carouse, 
were  prepared  after  breakfast  next  morning  to  resume 
the  interrupted  negotiations.  But  affairs  were  now  to 
take  an  unexpected  turn.  In  the  night  the  wind  had 
changed,  and  in  tho  course  of  tho  forenoon  three  Dutch 
—vessels  of  war  were  descried  in  the  offing,  and  soon 
calmly  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  Gullet.  The  nows 
was  at  once  brought  to  Vero’s  headquarters.  That 
general's  plans  bad  boon  crowned  with  success  even 
sooner  than  he  expected.  There  was  no  further  object 
in  continuing  the  comedy  of  negotiation,  for  the  ships 
now  arriving  seemed  crowded  with  troops.  Sir  Francis 
accordingly  threw  oil*  tho  mask,  and  assuring  his  guests 
with  extreme  politeness  that  it  had  given  him  great 
pleasure  to  make  tho  acquaintance  of  such  distin¬ 
guished  personages,  he  thanked  them  cordially  for  their 
visit,  but,  regretted  that  it  would  he  no  longer  in  bis 
power  to  entertain  any  propositions  of  a  specific  nature. 
Tho  necessary  reinforcements,  which  lie  had  been  so 
long  expecting,  had  at  last  reached  him,  and  it  would 
uni  yet;  he  necessary  for  him  to  retire  info  his  ruined 
nest.  Military  honour  therefore  would  not  allow  him 
to  detain  them  any  longer.  Should  ho  ever  ho  so  hard 
pressed  again  he  felt  sure  that  so  magnanimous  a  j  rinca 
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as  his  Highness  would  extend  to  him  all  due  clemency 
an  d  con  siclerat ion  /'7  J 

The  Spaniards,  digesting  as  they  best  could  the  sauce 
of  contumely  with  which  the  gross  treachery  of  the 
transaction  was  now  seasoned,  solemnly  withdrew, 
disdaining  to  express  their  spleen  in  words  of  idle 
menace. 

They  were  escorted  back  through  the  lines,  and  at 
once  made  their  report  at  head-quarters.  The  festival 
had  been  dismally  interrupted  before  it  was  well  be<nm. 
The  vessels  were  soon  observed  by  friend  and** foe 
making  then*  way  triumphantly  up  to  the  town,  where 
they  soon  dropped  anchor  at  tins  whaif  of  the  inner 
Gullet,  having  only  a  couple  of  sailors  wounded,  des¬ 
pite  all  1  lie  furious  discharges  of  Ihioquoy’s  bulimics. 
Tim  holiday  makers  dispersed,  much  discomfited,  the 
English  hostages  returned  to  the  town,  and  the  archduke 
shut  himself  up,  growling  and  furious.  His  generals 
and  counsellors,  who  had  reeummended  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  his  carefully  prepared  assault,  and  acceptance 
of  flic  perfidious  propositions  to  negotiate,  by  which  so 
much  golden  time  had  keen  squandered,  were  fur  several 
days  excluded  from  his  presence.’"' 

Meantime  the  army,  disappointed,  discontented,  half- 
starved,  unpaid,  passed  their  days  and  nights  as  before, 
in  the  sloppy  trenches,  while  deep  and  earnest  were  the 
complaints  and  the,  curses  which  succeeded  to  the 
momentary  exultation  of  <  hrisfinas  eve.  The  soldiers 
were  more,  than  ever  embittered  against  their  august 
commander-in  chief,  for  they  had  just  enjoyed  ,a  signal 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  luxury  and'  comfortable 
magnificence  oi  his  Highness  ami  tins  Infanta,  and  of 
contrasting  it  with  their  own  misery.  Moreover,  it 
had  long  been  exciting  much  indignation  in  the  ranks 
that  veteran  generals  and  colonels,  in  whom  all  men 
had  confidence,  had  been  in  grout  numbers  superseded 
in  order  to  make  plants  for' court  favourites,  utterly 
without  experience  or  talent.''11  Thus  fho  vetmans; 

67  Fleming,  Sjinnii.Ii  .soldim:,  in  which  very  oppro 
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tlie  wet  trenches.  The  archduke 
murmuring  11  p  retirement,  brooded  over  a 

SSt’  ^  C°mCdy  °f  ^ 

antagonist.  i  plV,.J  The  assault  which  had 

It  was  not  loue  •  •  ■ )  ^  ,  ,f  December  was  to 

been  postponed  in  1  -  ^  p,?.  first  week  of  the  new 

bo  renewed  he  o  o  ,uill  deserters,  was  aware 

year.  \ete,  u>  ”  ..n,l  had  made  his  arrangements 

of  Hie  impending-  ’  .  minute  information  which 

in  accordance  wi  i •  ■  ^  ri,juforeemont8,  so  oppor- 

ho  had  thus  i  -  ■  -  •  W(,r(;  n(,t  numerous — only  six 

tunoly  sent  by  ’Wl,r(!  au  earnest  of  fresh  com- 

liundrcd  i  n  all  —but  -  jjjw( ,  th(,y  sufficed  to  fill  the  gaps 
radcs  to  lollow.  -p,  Yore  to  keep  possession  oi 

in  the  ranks,  aw  r^if, eat  ions,  including  the  all- 

tbe  external  .1  w  ypavover,  during  the  fictitious 

important  loic-upi  . .  ^  had  boon  holding 

negotiations,  win  -  -  n  j  Ijofch  ears,  the  labour 

been  for  an  instant  w-g  “ ;  ‘  j  1602,  opened  with 

.  Tim  morning  o  it h  ,  ■  th  a-  s  ;iU  tho  Vchduke’s 

•(  a 'US".1"  "  ‘  ;uiil  south.  Auditor 

batteries.  '  ;l  ;  '  ’  uf  ,he  cily,  aido-de- 

Heiuing.  <  t"1!1,  i  nd  of  tin-  eniiiinander-in-chicf,  a  grim, 
camp  and  right  It-  (.  j-  steady  under  lire 

grimed,  h-atlwn.  ta-l  »>•  >  >  “  >’,iis  aH  a  ,-miiit- 

asa  veteran  unp.eimseei,  -  rll!U  JW  tf,,,  most 

ing-house  t-Uuk,  at'd  *  v|“  at  ,U(.  !p.ll(iml's  side, 

oxpttri.tn.’-'d  ‘'awp-u^(  ^  ll:ta  t,«r.i  <l,-inolished. 

At.  his  li\  *  .  |  JiSH|  iron  1o  stop  th“- 

(o  runiWl  materials  a,H|,lfc  lh,s  Band  Mill  fort 

as  soon  as  math..  ,  i  ,,,i  il'ul  Mittplv  was  oolleeted,  iu* 
anti  tlm  I'ofc'ipmtt  a  p  '  w;u,r ’ Ui>  stockades,  pali- 

liuw  having  bed  K -  »  "  , '\,lLl  ruction  to  tho 

sades,  ami  L,IV«iL‘  |mrf.-.dly  well  where 

oxpoctml  as-adan -•  ^ Voro  had  >>hw«d  luH 

tho  brunt  ol  tin  -  »  1  <(j*  twtdvts  picked  coin.- 

bvolher  Sir  Horace  jd  j.r  H  ^ 

panics  ol  diverse,  n.itto  t-  iiurvi(.(,n  Wero  stationed  n» 
very  best  companies  >  ■  *7  ,,  choicest  in  Fort 

the  Porcupine,  and  ten  «»'•»  '  It  must  lw 

ILell’s  Mouth,  under  Colonel  MoUkoiKo. 
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recollected  that  the  first  of  these  three  works  was  the 
key  to  the  fortifications  of  the  old  or  outer  town.  The 
other  two  were  very  near  it,  and  were  the  principal 
redoubts  which  defended  the  most  exposed  and  vulner¬ 
able  portion  of  the  new  town  on  the  western  side.  The 
Sand  Hill,  as  its  name  imported,  was  the  only  existing 
relic  within  the  city’s  verge  of  the  chain  of  downs  once 
encircling  the  whole  place.  It  had  however  been  can¬ 
nonaded  so  steadily  during  the  six  months’  siege  as  to 
have  become  almost  iron  clad — a  mass  of  metal  gradually 
accumulated  from  the  enemy’s  guns.  With  the  curtain 
extending  from  it  towards  east  and  west  it  protected  the 
old  town  quite  up  to  the  lit  lie  ancient  brick  church,  one 
of  the  only  two  in  ( Istend.^ 

Ali  day  long  the  cannon  thundered  —a  bombardment, 
such  as  had  never  before  been  dreamed  of  in  those  days, 
two  thousand  shots  having  been  distinctly  counted  by 
the  burghers.  There  was  but  languid  response  from 
the  besiegvd,  who  wore  reserving  their  strength.  At 
last,  to  the  brief  winter’s  day  succeeded  a  pitch-dark 
evening.  It  was  dead  low  tide  at  seven.  At  that  hour 
the  drums  suddenly  beat  alarm  along  the  whole  line 
of  fortifications  from  the  Uullct  on  the  cast  to  the  old 
harbour  on  tlm  west,  while  through  the,  mirky  atmo¬ 
sphere  sounded  the  trumpets  of  the  assault,  the  shouts  of 
the  Spanish  and  Italian  commanders,  and  the  fieivo 
responsive  yells  of  their  troops.  Sir  Francis  having 
visited  every  portion,  of  the,  works,  and  satisfied  him.-eif 
that  every  man  in  the  garrison  was  under  arms,  and 
that  all  his  arrangements  laid  been  fulfilled,  now  sat  on 
horse baek,  motionless  a, s  a  statue,  within  the  Sami  ililL 
Among  the  many  serious  and  fictitious  attacks  no\v 
making  ho  waited  calmly  for  the  one  great  assault,  oven 
allowing  some  of  the  enemy  to  sealo  the  distant  coun¬ 
terscarp  of  the  (external  works  towards  the  south,  which 
ho  had  by  design  left  insufficiently  guarded,  it  was 
but  a  brief  suspense,  for  in  a  few  momenta  two  thoimuml 
men  had  rushed  through  tin*  bed  of  the  old  harbour* 
out  of  which  the  tide,  had  ehlmd,  and  were  vigorously 
assailing  the  Sand  Hill  and  the  whole  length  of  its 

l-Vmiiiivs  ni-try,  },ji.  isT— 1 ‘.Hi,  !m  by  pklwim  Gt»mp;urc  CSrofc.  I  list  ill*,  xi, 
lir  tlw*  iM‘>4  nuthm'ity  l»»r  thin  uM4»ult.  60&-&07.  Mufcrc-u  {knUvogUo$ 
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curtain.  The  impenetrable  darkness  made  it,  imjmsibk 
to  count,  but  the  noise  and  the  surging  fury  of  Hie 
advance  rendered  it  obvious  that  the  critical  moment 
had  arrived.  Suddenly  a  vivid  illumination  burst  forth. 
Great  pine  torches,  piles  of  tar-1  >arre Is,  and  heaps  of 
other  inflammable  material,  which  had  been  carefully 
arranged  in  Fort  Porcupine,  were  nowa.ll  at  once  light e*d 
by  Yore’s  command/’1  As  the  lurid  blaze,  flash'd  far 
and  wide  there  started  out  of  the  gloom  not  only  the 
long  lines  of  yellow-jerkined  pikemcu  and  anpielmseers, 
with  their  storm-hoods  and  scaling*  ladders,  rushing 
swiftly  towards  the  forts,  but  beyond  the  broken  sea- 
dyke  the  reserved  masses  supporting  the  attack,  drawn 
up  in  solid  clumps  of  spears,  with  Uieir  gay  standards 
waving  above  them,  and  with  a  strong  three  of  cavalry 
in  iron  corslet  and  morion  stationed  in  the  rear  to 
urge  on  the  infantry  and  prevent  their  faltering  in  tin.* 
night’s  -work,  became  visible— phantom  like  bat,  per¬ 
fectly  distinct. 

At  least  four  thousand  men  were  engaged  in  this 
chief  attack^ and  the  light  now  permitted  the  besieged 
to  direct  their  lire  from  cannon,  demi-cannon,  culverin, 
and  sriaphance,  with  fatal  effect.  The  assailants, 
thinned,  straggling,  but  undismayed,  cheed  up  tb-ir 
ranks,  and  still  came  fiercely  on.  Never  had  Spaniards, 
Walloons,  or  Italians,  manifested  greater  r.mmmja  of 
death  than  on  (Ids  occasion.  They* knew  that  ib-  ac-lt- 
duke  and  the  infanta  were  waiting  breathlessly  in  fort 
St  Albert,  for  tlm  news  of  that,  victory  (if  which  the 
feigned  negotiations  had  defrauded  them  at  rhristmas, 
and  they  felt  perfectly  confident  of  ending  both  the 
siege  and  the  forty  years’  war  this  January  night.  1  Inf 
they  had  reckoned  without,  their  wily  fhigiish  b<.,t. 
As  they  came  nearer— van,  and  at  last  reserve  -  they 
dropped  in  great  heaps  under  the  steady  fin*  of  she. 
musketry — as  Philip  Fleming,  looking  on,  exclaimed  . 
like  apples  when  the  autumn  wind  blows  through  the 
orchard.  And  as  the  foremost  still  pressed  nearer  and 
nearer,  striving  to  clamber  up  the.  shattered  counter 
scarp  and  through  every  practicable  breach,  the  Kivjlh  !,, 
Hollanders,  and  ZoelanderH,  met  them  in  fhe  min'  mt 
only  at  push  of  pike,  but  with  their  long  daggers  and 
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with  flaming  pitch-hoops,  and  hurled  them  clown  to 
instant  death. 

And  thus  around  the  Sand  Hill,  the  Porcupine,  and 
Hell’s  Mouth,  the  battle  raged  nearly  two  hours  Jong, 
without  an  inch  of  ground  being  gained  by  the  assail¬ 
ants.  The  dead  and  dying  were  piled  beneath  the 
walls,  while  still  the  reserves,  goaded  up  to  the  mark 
by  the  cavalry,  mounted  upon  the  bodies  of  their  fallen 
comrades,  and  strove  to  plant  their  ladders/*  Put  now 
the  tide  was  on  the  flood,  the  harbour  was  filling,  and 
cool  Auditor  Fleming,  whom  nothing  escaped,  quietly 
asked  the  general’s  permission  to  open  the  west  cull 
sluice.  It  was  obvious,  lie  observed,  that  the  fun*  of 
the  attack  was  over,  and  that  the  enemy  would  soon  he 
effecting  a  retreat  before  the,  water  should  have  rioeu 
too  high.  Ho  even  pointed  out  many  stragglers  attempt¬ 
ing  to  escape  through  the  already  deepening  shallows. 
Vere’s  consent  was  at  once  given,  the  flood-gate  wm 
opened,  and  the  assailants— sueli  as  still  survived— 
panic-struck  in  a  moment,  rushed  wildly  back  through 
the  old  harbour  towards  their  camp,  it  was  foe  hue. 
The  waters  were  out,  and  the  contending  currents 
whirled  the  fugitives  up  and  down  through  tin*  sub¬ 
merged  land,  and  beyond  the  broken  dyke,  until  great 
numbers  of  them  wore  miserably  drowned  in  the  Imven, 
while  others  were  washed  out  to  sea.  Horses  and  riders 
wore  home  off  towards  the  Zeeland  coast,  and  several 
of  their  corpses  were  picked  up  days  afterwards  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  Flu  shin  g. ,v  5 

Meantime,  those  who  had  effected  a  lodtrment  in  the 
Polder,  the  Square,  and  the  other  sent  hern  forts,  found, 
after  the  chief  assault  laid  failed,  that  they  had  gained 
nothing  by  their  temporary  triumph  hut  Hie  eertainty 
of  being  butchered.  lie  treat  was  impossible,  and  no 


<w  Fleming,  ubi  sup. 

,!:i  The  historian*  IOnfcivoglio,  GmtiiiH, 
and  many  other*  give.  Von*,  us  n  matter 
of  enuw,  (he  rmllt  of  thin  feat.  But 
tJie.se  are  the  words  of  Auditor  Fleming 
Um.self,  a  man  whom  I  should  judge 
Incapable  of  i;il',eho(id :  •■.**  Ib-hhe  my  v<*r» 
trordert  den  Uenemel  te  bidden  dat  hy 
my  ghdiofde  to  nuluriheren  do  West 
ho  to  doett  openen  hem  reiunnstm- 
reob’  fH\Jck  turn  Vynml  siju  vvvriiemm 


tot-  gheneiJ  ftoeden  effeete  (OJlde  gehrot- 
gheii  als  ooric  dat  t.Ijn  \oiek  van  dm 
fur'ieur.eu  aenvui  ln-goab-n  dt-u  muo 
verlii'M'ii,  haer  iieder  reraiOe  wederom 
door  die  ojide  West  haven  .-.nude  mwO*  u 
noineu  endn  dat  uMmt  die  r  po'dlnglm 
vaiit  water  lmer  linler  hide  ’/r>-  neid- 
drij  veil  wwr  over  den  voosnoeimtou 
<»i*nen«*l  ray  gheauthoii*,  rt,  d«r 
aluyseu  t*  ioeit  ojx  neu/'— ui#, 
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quarter  wm  given.  Count  Imbec,  a  noble  of  great 
wealth,  offered  his-  weight  in  gold  for  his  ransom,64  bat 
was  killed  by  a  private  soldier,  who  preferred  his  blood, 
or  doubted  his  solvency,  Durango,  marshal  of  the  camp, 
Don  Alvarez  de  Suarez,  and  Don  Matteo  Antonio, 
sergeant-major  and  quarter-master  general,  whose  ad¬ 
ventures  as  a  hostage  within  the  town  on  Christmas-eve 
have  ho  recently  been  related,  were  also  slain. 

On  the  eastern  side  Buequoy’s  attack  was  an  entire 

Jsm  v.  1 1  i«  arrangements  were  too  slowly 

made,  and  before  be  could  bring  his  men  to 
the  assault,  the  water  was  so  high,  in  the  Gullet  that  they 
refused  to  lay  their  pontoons  and  march  to  certain  death. 
Only  at  lowest  obb,  and  with  most,  exquisite  skill  in  ford¬ 
ing,  would  it  have  been  possible  to  effect  anything  like 
an  wtniost  demonstration  or  a  surprise.  Moreover  some 
of  tho  garrison,  giving  themselves  out;  as  deserters,  stole 
■>uf  of  the,  Spanish  Half-moon,  which  had  been  purposely 
almost,  denuded  of  its  defenders,  towards  the  enemy’s 
entrenchments,  and  offered  to  lend  a.  body  of  Spaniards 
into  that  ravelin.  IJuequoy  fell  into  the  trap,  so  that 
the  detachment,  after  a  victory  as  easily  effected  as 
that,  in  the  southern  furls,  found  themselves  when  the 
was  over  not,  the  captors  bat  the  caught.  A  few 
attempted  to  escape  and  were  driven  into  the  sea;  tho 
rest  were  massacred. 

Fifteen  hundred  of  the  enemy’s  dead  were  counted 
and  registered  by  Auditor  Fleming,1"'  Tho  whole 
number  of  the  slain  and  drowned  was  reckoned  as  high 
as  two  thousand,  which  was  at  least  a  quarter  of  tho 
whole  besieging  army.  And  so  ended  this  winter 
night’s  assault,  by  which  tho  archduke  had  fondly 
hoped  to  avenge  himself  for  Vends  perfidy,  ami  to 
terminate  the  war  at  a  blow.  Only  sixty  of  the.  garri¬ 
son  were  killed,  and  Sir  Horace  Yero  was  wounded.*511 

Tin*  win  tea*  now  set  in  with  severe,  sleet;,  ami  snow, 
and  min,  and  furious  tempests  lashing  the  sea  over  the 
works  of  besieger  and  besieged,  ami  f«»r  weeks  together 
paralyzing  all  efforts  of  either  army,  I'hghl  weary  months 
tint  siege  had  lasted  ;  the  men  in  favn  and  hostile  camp, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  wintry  trenches,  sink- 
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ing  faster  "before  the  pestilence  which  now  swept  im¬ 
partially  through  all  ranks  than  the  soldiers  of  the  arch¬ 
duke  had  fallen  at  Nieuport,  or  in  the  recent  assault  on 
the  Sand  Hill.  Of  seven  thousand  hardly  three  thousand 
now  remained  in  the  garrison/7 

Yet  still  the  weary  sausage  making  and  wooden  castle 
building  went  on  along  the  Gullet  and  around  the  old 
town.  The  Bredcne  dyke  crept  on  inch  by  inch,  but 
the  steady  ships  of  the  republic  came  and  went  unharmed 
by  the  batteries  with  which  Bucquoy  hoped  to  shut  up 
the  New  Harbour.  The  archduke’s  works  were  pushed 
up  nearer  on  the  west,  but,  as  yet,  not  one  practical 
advantage  had  been  gained,  and  the  siege  had  scarcely 
advanced  a  hair’s  breadth  since  the  5th  of  duly  *»f  tic 
preceding  year,  when  the  armies  had  first  sat  flown 
before  the  place. 

The  stormy  month  of  March  had  come,  and  Wrc, 
being  called  to  service  in  the  field  for  the  coming  season, 
transferred  the  command  at  Ostend  to  Frederic  van 
Dorp,  a  rugged,  hard -3 leaded,  ill  favoured,  stout-hearted 
Zeeland  colonel,  with  the  face  of  a  hull -dog,  and  with  the 
tenacious  grip  of  one.08 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


Frotractiun  of  the  siege  of  Ostend  —  Spanish  invasion  of  Ireland  —  Prince  Maurice 
again  on  the  march  —  Siege  of  Grave  —  State  of  the  archduke’s  army  —  Formid¬ 
able  mutiny  —  State  of  Europe — Portuguese  expedition  to  Java — Foundation 
there  of  the  first  Batavian  trading  settlement  —  Exploits  of  Jacob  Ileemskerk  — 
Capture  of  a  Lisbon  carrack — Progress  of  Butch  commerce  —  Oriental  and  Ger¬ 
manic  republics — Commercial  embassy’ from  the  King  of  Atsgcn  in  Sumatra  to 
the  Netherlands  —  Surrender  of  Grave  —  Privateer  work  of  Frederic  Spinola  — 
Destruction  of  Spinola’s  fleet  by  English  and  Butch  cruisers — Continuation  of 
the  siege  of  Ostend  —  Fearful  hurricane  and  its  effects  — The  attack — Capture 
of  external  forts— Encounter  between  Spinola  and  a  Dutch  squadron  —  Execu¬ 
tion  of  irrisoners  by  the  archduke  —  Philip  Fleming  and  his  diary—  Continuation 
of  operations  before  Ostend  —  Spanish  Veterans  still  mutinous — Their  capital 
besieged  by  Van  den  Berg  — Maurice  marches  to  their  relief— Convention  be¬ 
tween  the  prince  and  the  mutineers— Great  commercial  progress  of  the  Butch- 
Opposition  to  international  commerce  —  Organisation,  of  the  .Universal  East 
India  Company. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  concentrate  the  chief  events  of 
the  siege,  of  Ostend  so  that  they  might  bo  presented 
to  the  reader’s  view  in  a  single  mass.  But  this  is  im- 
n possil )l^^JIlhersiogo  was  essentially  the  war — as  already 
observed — and  it  was  bidding  fair  to  protract  itself  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  respect  for  chronology  requires 
tho  attention  to  be  directed  for  a  moment  to  other 
topics. 

The  invasion  of  Ireland  under  Aquila,  so  pompously 
heralded  as  almost  to  suggest  another  grand  armada, 
had  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  an  army 
of  six  thousand  men  had  been  landed  at  K insale.  Barely 
had  there  been  a  better  op|K.)rtunity  for  the  Celt  to 
strike  for  his  independence.  Shane  Mac  Neil  had  an 
army  on  foot  with  which  he  felt  confident  of  extermina¬ 
ting  (he  Saxon  oppressor,  even  without  tho  assistance  of 
his  peninsular  allies,  while  the  queen’s  army,  severely 
drawn  upon  as  it  had  been  for  the  exigencies  of  Vera 
and  tho  States,  might  be  supposed  unable  to  cope  with 
so  formidable  a  combination.  Yet  Mont  joy  made  short 
work  of  Aquila  and  Tyrone.  Tho  invaders,  shut  up  in 
their  meagre  conquest,  became  the  besieged  instead  of 
the  assailants.  Tyrone  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  relieve 
bis  Spanish  allies,  but  was  soon  driven  into  his  swamps, 
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the  peasants  would  not  rise,  in  spile  of  proclamations 
and  golden  mountains  of  promise,  ami  Aqnila  was  soon 
glad  enough  to  sign  a  capitulation  by  which  he  saved  a 
portion  of  his  army.  lie  then  returned,  in  jammy, 
transports  provided  by  the  English  general,  a  Iuu2* 
much  discomfited  man,  to  Spain,  instead  of  converting 
Ireland  into  a  province  of  the  universal  empire.1  He 
had  not  rescued  i liberum,  as  he  stonily  proclaimed  at 
the  outset  his  intention  of  doing,  from  die  jaws  of  tho 
evil  demon.2 

The  States,  not  much  wiser  after  the  experience  of 
Kicuport,  were  again  desirous  that  Maurice  should 
march  into  Flanders,  relieve  Ostend,  and  sweep  the 
archduke  into  the  s»‘a.  As  for  Yerc,  he  proposed  that  a 
groat  army  of  cavalry  and  infantry  should  be  sent  into 
Ostend,  while  another  force  equally  powerful  should 
take  Use,  field  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted.  Where 
tin;  men  were  to  he  levied,  and  whenee  tin*  funds  for 
putting  sueh  formidable  hoMs  in  motion  were,  to  be 
derived,  it  was  not  easy  to  say.  “  Tis  astonishing/’ 
said  Lewis  William,  u that  tho  evils  already  htifleml 
cannot  open  his  eyes;  but  after  all,  his  no  marvel.  An 
old  and  good  colonel,  as  I  hold  him  to  be,  must  go  to 
school  before  ho  can  become  a  genera  I,  and  we  must, 
beware  of  committing  any  second  folly,  govern  ourselves 
according  to  our  means  and,  the  art  of  war,  and  leave 
tho  rest  to  Und.”:{ 

Prince  Maurice,  however,  yielding  as  usual  to  the  per¬ 
suasions  or  nuporhmil ies  of  those  less  sagacious  than 
hitmeif,  and  being  also  much  intlucneed  by  the  advice, 
of  the  Huglish  queen  and  the  French  king,  after  review¬ 
ing  the  must,  splendid  army  that  even  he  had  ronme 
ever  equipped  and  set,  in  the  Held,  crossed  the  UH)X 
Waal  at  Nyiuegen,  and  tho  Meuse  at  Mook,  and  then, 
moving  leisurely  along  Meuse  side  by  way  of  Sambeeky 
lUhierswyek,  utei  Maasyk,  eame  past  St.  Truydmi  to  Urn 
neighbourhood  of  T  hieiicn,  in  lira  bant.1  1  lore  ho  stood, 
in  the,  heart  of  the  enemy  h  country,  and  within  a.  day’s 
march  of  Brussels.  The  sanguine  port  ion  of  his  country- 
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men  and  the  more  easily  alarmed  of  tlie  enemy  already 
thought  it  would  he  an  easy  military  promenade  for  the 
stadholder  to  march  through  Brabant  and  Flanders  to 
the  coast,  defeat  the  Catholic  forces  before  Ostend,  raise 
the  weary  siege  of  that  place,  dictate  peace  to  the  arch¬ 
duke,  and  return  in  triumph  to  the  Hague,  before  the 
end  of  the  summer. 

But  the  experienced  Maurice  too  well  know  the 
emptiness  of  such  dreams.  Ho  had  a  splendid  army- 
eighteen  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse— of 
which  Lewis  William  commanded  the  battalia,  Vore  the 
right,  and  Count  Ernest  the  left,  with  a  train  of  two 
thousand  baggage  wagons,  and  a  considerable  force 
of  sutlers  and  camp-followers.  H o  moved  so  deli  berately, 
and  with  such  excellent  discipline,  that  his  two  wings 
could  with  ease  be  expanded  for  black-mail  or  forage 
over  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  and  again  folded 
together  in  case  of  sudden  military  necessity.  But  ho 
had  no  intention  of  marching  through  Bmssols,  Ghent, 
and  Bruges,  to  the  Flemish  coast.  His  old  antagonist, 
the  Admiral  of  Arragon,  lay  near  Thienen  in  an  en¬ 
trenched  camp,  with  a  force  of  at  least  fiiteon  thousand 
'  men,  while  the  aroliduko,  leaving  Bivas  in  command 
before  Ostend,  hovored  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels, 
with  as  many  troops  as  could  bo  spared  from  the  various 
Flemish  garrisons,  ready  to  support  the  admiral.6 

But  Maurice  tempted  the  admiral  in  vain  with  ihe 
chances  ofageneral  action.  That  warrior,  remembering 
perhaps  too  distinctly  his  disasters  at  Nioiiport,  or  feel¬ 
ing  conscious  that  his  military  genius  was  more  fitly 
displayed  in  burning  towns  and  villages  in  neutral  terri¬ 
tory,  robbing  the.  peasantry,  plundering  gentlemen's 
castles  and  murdering  the  proprietors,  than  it,  was  like 
to  bo  in  a  pitched  battle  with  the  first  general  of  the 
age,  remained  sullenly  within  his.  entrenchments.  His 
position  was  too  strong  and  his  force  far  toe  numerous 
to  warrant  an  attack  by  the  stadholder  upon  his  works. 
After  satisfying  himself,  therefore,  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  an  encounter  in  Brabant,  except  at  immense 

18  Jui ■,  disadvantage,  Maurice  rapidly  countermarched 
i6i)2.  ’  towards  the  lower  Meuse,  and  on  the  IHlh  duly 
laid  siege  to  Gravo.  The  position  and  importance  if 
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this  city  have  been  thoroughly  set  before  tlie  reader  in  ** 
former  volume.6  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to 
recal  the  fact  that,  besides  being  a  vital  possession  for 
the  republic,  the  place  was  in  law  the  private  property 
of  the  Orange  family,  having  been  a  portion  of  the 
estate  of  Count  de  Buren,  afterwards  redeemed  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  his  son-in-law, 
William  the  Silent,  confirmed  to  him  at  the  pacification 
of  Ghent,  and  only  lost  to  his  children  by  the  disgraceful 
conduct  of  Captain  Hamart,  which  had  cost  that  officer 
his  head.  Maurice  was  determined  at  least  that  t  he  place 
should  not  now  slip  through  his  fingers,  and  that  the 
present  siege  should  be  a  masterpiece.  II is  forts,  of 
which  he  had  nearly  fifty,  were  each  regularly  furnished 
With  moat,  drawbridge,  and  bulwark.  I  lis  counterscarp 
and  parapet,  his  galleries,  covered  ways,  and  mines, 
were  as  elaborate,  massive,  and  artistically  finished  as  if 
he  were  building  a  city  instead  of  besieging  one. 
Buzanval,  the  French  envoy,  amazed  at  tin*  spectacle, 
protested  that  his  works  “  were  rather  worthy  of  the 
grand  Emperor  of  the  Turks  than  of  a  little  common¬ 
wealth,  which  only  existed  through  tin*,  disorder  of  its 
enemies  and  the  assistance  of  its  friends;”  but  lie 
admitted  the  utility  of  the  sfadholder’s  proceedings  to 
be  very  obvious.7 

While  the  prince  calmly  sat  before  Grave,  awaiting 
the  inexorable  hour  for  burghers  and  garrison  to  sur¬ 
render,  the  great  Brands  Mendoza,  Admiral  of  Arragon, 
had  been  completing  the  arrange, i non ts  for  his  exchange. 
A  prisoner  after  the  Nieuport  battle,  he  had  been  assigned 
by  Maurice,  as  will  bo  recollected,  to  his  cousin,  young 
Lewis  (Am ther,  whoso  brilliant  services  as  commander 
of  the  cavalry  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  victory. 
The  amount  of  ransom,  for  so  eminent,  a  captive  could 
not  fail  to  bo  large,  and  accordingly  the  thrifty  Lewis 
William  had  congratulated  his  brother  on  being  able, 
although  ho  young,  thus  to  repair  the  fortunes  of  the 
family  by  his  military  industry  to  a  greater  extent,  than 
had  yet  been  accomplished  by  any  of  the  race.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  admiral  had  been  released  on  parole,  the 
sum  of  his  ransom  having  been  fixed  at  nearly  mm  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  Ble mi sh  crowns.  By  an  agreement  now 
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made  by  the  States,  with,  consent  of  the  Nassau  family, 
the  prisoner  was  definitely  released,  on  condition  of 
effecting  the  exchange  of  all  prisoners  of  the  republic, 
now  held  in  durance  by  Spain  in  any  part  of  the  world,8 
This  was  in  lieu  of  the  hundred  thousand  crowns  which 
were  to  be  put  into  the  impoverished  coffers  of  Lewis 
Gunther,  it  may.be  imagined,  as  the  hapless  prisoners 
afterwards  poured  in — not  only  from  the  peninsula,  but 
from  more  distant  regions,  whither  they  had  been  sent 
by  their  cruel  taskmasters,  some  to  relate  their  sufferings 
in  the  horrible  dungeons  of  Spain,  where  they  had  long- 
been  expiating  the  crime  of  defending  their  faf  her  land, 
others  .to  relate  their  experiences  as  chained  galley- 
slaves  in  the  naval  service  of  their  bitterest  enemies, 
many  with  shorn  heads  and  long  beards  like  Turks, 
many  with  crippled  limbs,  worn  out  with  chains  and 
blows,  and  the  squalor  of  disease  and  filtli0— tbit  the 
hatred  for  Spain  and  Koine  did  not  glow  any  less  fiercely 
within  the  republic,  nor  the  hereditary  love  for  the 
Nassau  «,  to  whose  generosity  these  poor  victims  were 
indebted  for  their  deliverance,  become  fainter,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  revelations.  It  was  at  first  vehemently 
disputed  by  many  that  the  admiral  could  he  exchanged 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  respect  to  the  manifold  murders 
and  other  crimes  which  would  seem  to  authorize  his 
trial  and  chastisement  by  the  tribunals  of  the  republic. 
But  it  was  decided  by  the  States  that  the  sacred  jjegis  of 
military  law  must  bo  held  to  protect  even  so  Hood- 
stained  a  criminal  as  he,  and  his  release  was  accordingly 
effected.10  Not  long  afterwards  ho  took  his  departure  for 
Spain,  where  his  reception  was  not  enthusiastic. 

From  t  his  epoch  is  to  be  dated  a  considerable  reform 
in  the  laws  regulating  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war.11 

While  Maurice  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Grave, 
and  thus  not  only  menacing  an  important  position,  hut 
spreading  danger  and  dismay  over  all  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  it  was  necessary  for  the  archduke  to  detach  so 
large  a. portion  of  his  armies  to  observe  his  indefatigable 
and  scientific  enemy,  as  to  much  weaken  the  vigour  of 
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the  operations  before  Qstend.  Moreover,  the  execrable 
administration  of  bin  finances,  and  the  dismal  delays  and 
sufferings  of  that  siege,  bad  brought  about  another 
mutiny — -on  the  whole,  the  most  extensive,  formidable, 
and  methodical  of  all  that  had  hitherto  occurred  in  the 
Spanish  armies.12 

Ty  midsummer,  at.  least  three  thousand  five  hundred 
veterans,  including  a  thousand  of  excellent  cavalry,  the 
very  host  soldiers  in  the  service,  had  seized  the  city  of 
1 1  o<  igstraaton.  1 I  ere  they  established  themselves  securely, 
and  strengthened  the  fortifications;  levying  contribu¬ 
tions  in  cum,  cattle,  and  every  oilier  necessary,  besides 
wine,  beer,  and  pocket-money,  from  the  whole  country 
round  with  exemplary  regularity.  As  usual,  disosder 
assumed  {he  forms  of  absolute  order,  Anarchy  became 
ilie  best  organized  of  governments,  and  ii  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  in  the  world  —outside  the  I  hitch 
commonwealth  -  a  single  community  win-re  justice  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  so  promptly  administered  as  in  this  tem¬ 
porary  republic,  founded  upon  rebellion  ami  theft. 

i’or,  although  a  brotherhood  of  thieves,  it  rigorously 
punished  such  of  its  citizens  as  robbed  for  their  own.  not 
for  the  public  good.  The  immense  booty  swept  daily 
from  the  granges,  castles,  and  villages  of  Handers  was 
divided  with  tlm  simplicity  of  early  <  Tn  isiians,  while 
the  success  and  steadiness  of  the  operations  pa  rah  zed 
their  sovereign,  and  was  of  considerable,  advantage  to 
the  States. 

Albert,  endeavoured  hi  vain  to  negotiate  with  the 
rebels.  N Hindus  Frangipani  went  to  them  in  person, 
but  was  received  with  calm  derision,  Finns  exhorts i ions 
might  turn  the  keys  of  Paradise,  l  ut  gold  alone,  In*  was 
inhumed,  would  unlock  i he  gates  of  1  lougst match,  in 
an  evil  hour  the  cardinal  archduke  was  fmnpled  to  fry 
i  he  effect  of  sacerdotal  thunder.  The  ex  archbishop  of 
Toledo  could  not  doiild,  that,  the  terrors  of  the  <  ‘littreh 
would  make  those  brown  veterans  tremble  who  could 
confront  ho  tranquilly  the  spring  tides  of  the  North  Feu, 
and  the  batteries  of  Vein  and  Nassau.  So  he.  launched  a 
manifesto,  as  highly  spiced  as  a  pamphlet  of  Ma mix,  and 
as  severe,  as  a  sentence  of  Torqnemada.  Hid  ireiy  against 
iho  a<l vice,  of  the  States  General  of  the  obedient  pro- 

**  B»*tttivi>glio,  iii  U1  Mft*wn,  ■iUMU'iL  Orotius.  xh  fti.i44.Mi. 
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vinces,  he  denounced  the  mutineers  as  outlaws  and 
accursed.  He  called  on  persons  of  every  degree  to  kill 
any  of  them  in  any  way,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place, 
promising  that  the  slayer  of  a  private  soldier  should 
receive  a  reward  of  ten  crowns  for  each  head  brought  in, 
while  for  a  subaltern  officer’s  head  one  hundred  crowns 
were  offered,  for  that  of  a  superior  officer  two  hundred, 
and  for  that  of  the  Eletto  or  chief  magistrate,  five  hun¬ 
dred  crowns.  Should  the  slayer  he  himself  a  member  of 
the  mutiny,  his  crime  of  rebellion  was  to  be  forgiven, 
and  the  price  of  murder  duly  paid.  All  judges,  magis¬ 
trates,  and  provost-marshals  were  ordered  to  make 
inventories  of  the  goods,  movable  and  immovable,  of 
the  mutineers,  and  of  the  clothing  and  other  articles 
belonging  to  their  wives  and  children,  all  which  pro¬ 
perty  was  to  be  brought  in  and  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  the  proper  functionaries  of  the  archduke’s  camp,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  duly  incorporated  into  the  domains 
of  his  Highness.13 

The  mutineers  were  not  frightened.  The  ban  was 
an  anachronism.  If  those  Spaniards  and  Italians  had 
learned  nothing  by  their  much  campaigning  in  the  land 
- — .of  Calvinism,  they  had  at  least  unlearned  their  faith  in 
hell,- .hook,  and  candle.  It  happened,  too,  that  among 
their  numbers  were  to  bo  found  pamphleteers  as  ready 
and  as  unscrupulous  as  the  scribes  of  the  archduke. 

So  there  soon  came  forth  and  was  published  to  the 
world,  in  the  name  of  the  Blotto  and  council  of  IToog- 
straaten,  a  formal  answer  to  the  ban.1'1 

“  If  scolding  and  cursing  bo  payment,”  said  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  mutiny,  u  then  wo  might  give  a  receipt  in 
full  for  our  wages.  The  ban  is  sufficient  in  this  respect; 
but  as  these  curses  give  no  food  for  our  bellies  nor 
clothes  for  our  backs,  not  preventing  us,  therefore,  who 
have  been  lighting  so  long  for  the  honour  and  welfare 
of  the  archdukes  from  starving  with  cold  anti  hunger,  we 
think  a  reply  necessary  in  order  to  make  muni  lest  how 
much  reason  these  archdukes  have  for  thundering  forth 
All  this  choier  and  fury,  by  which  women  and  children 
may  be  frightened,  but  at  which  no  soldier  will  feel 
alarm. 

m  « Om  alln  <l(i  selves  to  doim  kicorporeron  non  onse  iJomiiywon."—  M«l.  471 

u  Metewa?.(470472)  gives  the  text- 
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44  When  it  is  stated,”  continued  the  mutineers,  44  tk&t 
we  have  deserted  our  banners  just  as  an  attempt  was 
making  by  the  archduke  to  relieve  Grave,  we  can  only 
reply  that  the  assertion  proves  how  impossible  it  is  to 
practise  arithmetic  with  disturbed  brains.  Passion  is 
a  bad  schoolmistress  for  the  memory,  but,  as  good  friends, 
we  will  recal  to  the  recollection  of  your  Highness  that 
it  was  not  your  Highness,  but  the  Admiral  of  Arragoja, 
that  commanded  the  relieving  force  before  that  city, 

e<JTis  very  true  that  we  summon  your  Highnesses, 
and  levy  upon  your  provinces,  in  order  to  obtain  means 
of  living ;  for  in  what  other  quarter  should  we  make 
application.  "Your  Highnesses  give  us  nothing  except 
promises;  lmt  soldiers  are.  not  chameleons,  to  live  on 
such  air.  According  to  every  principle  of  law,  creditors 
have  a  lien  on  the-  property  of  their  debtors. 

u  As  U >  condemning  to  death  as  traitorsand  scoundrels 
those  who  don’t  desire  to  be  killed,  and  who  have  the 
means  of  killing  such  as  attempt  to  execute  the  sentence, 
this  is  hardly  in  accordance,  with  the  ext raordinary 
wisdom  which  has  always  characterized  your  High¬ 
nesses. 

44  Ah  to  the  confiscation  of  our  goods,  Imth  movable 
and  immovable,  wo  would  simply  make  this  observa¬ 
tion 

44 Our  movable  goods  are  our  swords  alone,  and  they 
can  only  bo  moved  by  ourselves.  They  are  our  im¬ 
movable  goods  as  well  ;  for  should  any  one  but  ourselves 
undertake  to  move  them,  wo  assure  your  Highnesses 
that  they  will  prove  too  heavy  to  be  handled. 

“As  to  the  official  register  and  deposit-  ordained  of 
the  money,  clothing,  and  other  property  belonging  to 
ourselves,  our  wives  and  ehildren,  the  work  may  he  dune 
without  clerks  of  inventory.  ( ’ertainiy,  if  1  ho  domains 
of  your  Highnesses  have  no  other  sour  cits  of  revenue 
than  4 he  proceeds  of  this  confiscat  ion,  wherewith  to  feed 
the  ostrich-like  digestions  of  those  about  you,  his  to  bo 
feared  that  ero  long  they  will  bo  in  the  same  condition 
as  were  ours,  when  we  were  obliged  to  come  together  in 
lloogst raaten  to  devise  means  to  keep  ourselves,  our 
wives,  ami  children  alive.  And  at  that,  time  wo  wore 
m  unbreeohed  people,  like  the  Indians  -  saving  your 
1 1  igUii&KHw’  rovereneo— and  the  climate  here  Is  too  cold 
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for  suet  costume.  ^Your  Highnesses,  and  your  relatives 
the  Emperor  and  King  of  Spain,  will  hardly  make  your 
royal  heads  greasy  with  the  fat  of  such  property  as  wo 
possess.  Twill  also  be  a  remarkable  spectacle  after  you 
have  stripped  our  wives  and  children  stark  naked  for' the 
benefit  of  jour  treasury,  to  see  them  sent  in  that  condi¬ 
tion,  within  three  days  afterwards,  out  of  the  country, 
as,  the  ban  ordains.  ^ 

“Tou  order  the  ban  to  be  executed  against  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  our  children’s  children,  but  your  Highness 
never  learned  this  in  the  Bible,  when  you  were  an  arch¬ 
bishop,  and  when  you  expounded,  or  ought  to  have  ex¬ 
pounded,  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  your  flock.  What 
theology  teaches  your  Highness  to  vent  your  wrath  upon 
the  innocent  ? 

“Whenever  the  cause  of  discontent  is  taken  away,  the 
soldiers  will  become  obedient  and  cheerful.  All  kings 
and  princes  may  mirror  themselves  in  the  bad  govern¬ 
ment  of  your  Highness,  and  may  soe  how  they  fare  who 
try  to  carry  on  a  war,  while  with  their  own  Hands  they 
cut  the  smews  of  war.  The  great  leaders  of  old  ( 'ynis, 
Alexander,  facipio,  Caesar — were  accustomed,  not  iu 
■  starve,  but  to  enrich  their  soldiers.  What  did  Alexander, 
when  man  arid  desert  they  brought  him  a  helmet  fall 
of  water?  He  threw  it  on  tho  sand,  sayiiif  that  (hero 
was  only  enough  for  him,  but  not  enough  his  anuv. 

“  Your  Highnesses  have  set  fen  crowns,  and  one  hnn- 
dred,  and  five  hundred  crowns  upon  our  heads,  hut  never 
could  find  five  hundred  mites  nor  ten  mites  to  keen  (Mir 
souls  and  bodies  together.  1 

“Yet  you  have  found  moans  to  livo  yourselves  with 
pomp  and  luxury,  far  exceeding  that  of  the  ...Teat 
Lmperor  Charles,  and  much  surpassing  the  maemilieeneo 
ot  your  Highnesses’  brothers,  tho  ompcror°und  tin. 
kmg.’  1 

Thus,  and  much  more,  tho  magistrates  of  the  n  IK- 
ban  republic ’’—answering  their  master’s  denunciations 
of  vengeance,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next  with  a 
humorous  scorn  vory  refreshing  in  that,  ago  of  (lie  world 
to  contemplate.  Tho  expanding  influence  of  (he  Huh-h 
commonwealth  was  already  making  itself  felt  oven  in 
the  ranks  of  its  most  dotermiuod  foes. 

18  Metcrim,  ulrt 
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The  mutineers  had  also  made  an  agreement  with  the 
States-General,  by  which  they  had  secured  permission, 
m  case  of  need,  to  retire  within  the  territory  of  the 
republic.*  Maurice  had  written  to  them  from  his  camp 
before  Grave,  and  at  first  they  were  disposed  to  treat 
him  with  as  little  courtesy  as  they  had  shown  the 
Nuncius;  for  they  put  the"  prince’s  letter  on  a  staff, 
and  fired  at  it  as  a  mark,  assuring  the  trumpeter  who 
brought  it  that  they  would  serve  him  in  the  same 
manner  should  he  venture  thither  again.10  Very  soon 
afterwards,  however,  the  Eletto  and  council,  reproving 
the  folly  of  their  subordinates,  opened  negotiations 
with  the  stadhohler,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  States, 
gave  them  preliminary  permission  to  take  refuge  under 
tlie  guns  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  should  they  by  chance  be 
hard  pressed.17 

Thus  th  rough  out.  Europe  a  singular  equilibrium  of 
contending  force, s  seemed  established.  .Before  Ostond, 
where  the  chief  struggle  between  imperialism  and  re¬ 
publicanism  had  been  proceeding  for  more  than,  a  year 
with  equal  vigour,  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  a 
result.  The  sands  drank  up  the  blood  of  the  combatants 
on  both  sides,  month  after  month,  in  summer ;  tlm 
pestilence  in  town  and  camp  mowed  down  <  ’alhoiio  and 
Protestant  with  perfect;  impartial ity  during  the  winter; 
while  the  remorseless  ocean  swept  over  all  in  its  wrath, 
obliterating  in  an  hour  the  patient  toil  of  months. 

Jn  Spain,  in  England,  and  Ireland;  in  Hungary,  Ger¬ 
many,  Swollen,  and  Poland,  men  wrought  industrious! v 
day  by  clay  and  year  by  year,  to  dost  my  each  other,  and 
to  efface  the  products  of  human  industry,  and  yet  no 
progress  could  fairly  be  registered.  The  Turk  was  in 
Buda,  on  the  right  bank  of  die  Banube,  and  the*  'iiristhm 
in  Pest,  on  the  left,  while  the  orescent,  but  lately  sup 
planted  by  the  croHH,  again  waved  in  triumph  over 
Stuhlweksenberg,  capital  city  of  the  Magyars.  The 
great* Marshal  Biron,  foiled  in  his  stupendous  treachery,18  ' 

lfl  Van  tier  Knap,  IS.  ay0.  Stulls’  envoy  that  the  kin#  would  i.<: 

C  MUi-ivn,  0  rot  ins,  Boitlvoglki,  ubi  finite,  justified  in  resorting  to  arms  t,t 
tap.  Van  dor  Kemp.  Wugcnaar,  ix,  puniah  tlm  treason  of  tin*  Spani.h  gov«  :* 
Bin- iky.  nor,  who  having  employed  ondi  a  :  orvuj.i 

o  Henry  know  fpiiti*  an  WftH  as  did  the  m*  Biron  to  cut  hia  luaHier’n  throat,  am* 
tutMti  Catholic  king  tin*  slum*  of  Spain  iu  aUr  tip  hitf  Hubjerta  to  mutiny,  hud  m.n< 
&i»  vile  intrigue.  Vdlemy  avowoHo  the  grievously  violated  the  j muv  than  if 

VOU  I?  li 
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had  laid  down  his  head  upon  the  block  ;  the  catastrophe 
following  hard  upon  the  madcap  riot  of  Lord  Essex  in 
the  Strand  and  his  tragic  end.  The  troublesome  and 
restless  favourites  of  Henry  and  of  Elizabeth  had  closed 
their  stormy  career,  but  the  designs  of  the  great  king 
and  the  great  queen  were  growing  wider  and  wilder, 
more  false  and  more  fantastic  than  ever,  as  the  evening 
shadows  of  both  were  lengthening. 

But  it  was  not  in  Europe  nor  in  Christendom  alone 
during  that  twilight  epoch  of  declining  absolutism,  regal 
and  sacerdotal,  and  the  coming  glimmer  of  freedom, 
religious  and  commercial,  that  the  contrast  between  the 
old  and  new  civilizations  was  exhibiting  itself 

The  same  fishermen  and  fighting  men,  whom  we  have 
hut  lately  seen  sailing  forth  from  Zeeland  and  Friesland 
to  confront  the  dangers  of  either  pole,  were  now  con¬ 
tending  in  the  Indian  seas  with  the  Portuguese  mono¬ 
polists  of  the  tropics. 

A  century  long,  the  generosity  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
in  bestowing  upon  others  what  was  not  his  property 
liad  guaranteed  to  the  nation  of  Yasco  de  Gama  one 


I ind  tiim ply  sebwd  the  Lost  province  of  bis 
kingdom.  ■  Nevertheless.  Aerssens  felt 
lure,  even  us  be  had  done  the  year  bo- 
lore,  that  the  king's  rage  against  Spain 
and  his  caresses  of  the  republic  were 
mere  grimace.  Henry  was  always  hor¬ 
ribly  anxious  lest  the  States  should  stop 
lighting,  and  at  this  moment  of  emotion 
in  France,  he  was  especially  suspicious  of 
any  appearance  of  treating  between  the 
archduke  and  the  republic. 

1 1  was  to  he  seen,  at  a  little  later  period, 
how  great  or  how  trifling  would  be  the 
indignation  of  the  Brit  ish  king  at;  a  whole¬ 
sale.  attempt  of  murder  devised,  as  it  was 
suspected,  In  Spain.  It  may  at  least  bo 
counted  among  the  signs  of  human  pro¬ 
gress  that  assassination  is  no  longer  one 
of  the  commonplace  means  employed  by 
anointed  sovereigns  against  eac.li  other, 
m\l  against  individuals  obnoxious  to 
royal  displeasure. 

Certainly  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  practice,  if  now  attempted,  would  be 
looked  upon  with  such  lenity  by  the 
civilised  world  as  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Philips,  KUseabcth,  James,  and  Henry. 
Meantime  the  shallow  artifices  by  which 


it  was  attempted  at  the  French  court  to 
veil  the  share,  of  Spain  in  Biron's  plot 
were  pitiable.  Excuses  lor  Spain  were 
made  by  the  French  Government  in 
order  to  conceal  its  own  shame.  “  They 
don't  consider,"  said  Aerssens,  '*  that  the 
Spaniard  will  never  change  ids  designs, 
but  will  be  ever  seeking  new  opportuni¬ 
ties,  The  sole  result  of  the  discovery  of 
this  conspiracy  is  that  the  king  loses  a 
good  servant,  and  is  obliged  to  show  too 
clearly  that  be  fears  war,  and  therefore  is 
seeking  for  peace.  The  pope  pleads  inno¬ 
cence,  the  king  believes  him, and  Villeroy 
holds  fast  to  his  old  maxim  that  the 
French  crown  can  only  prosper  by  keeping 
well  with  the  pope. 

“  What  fruit  then  shall  we  gather  from 
the  evil  of  this  plot  or  the  good  oi  its  dls* 
co very  f  The  king  says  that  the  King  of 
Spain  is  too  good  a  brother,  too  devout, 
too  inexperienced  to  hatch  this  perfidy. 
"Tis  all  Fuentes  and  other  ministers  in 
combination  with  the  Hoke  of  Savoy.  1 
have  always  observed  that  princes  never 
avow  mishaps,  but  are  very  forward 
about  successes." —  Van  Deventer,  ii.  294, 
305,  $24,  325. 
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half  at  least  of  tlio  valuable  possessions  which  maritime 
genius,  unflinching  valour,  and  boundless  cruelty  had 
won  and  kept.w  But  the  spirit  of  change  was  abroad 
in  the  world.  Potentates  and  merchants  under  the 
equator  had  been  sedulously  taught  that  there  were  no 
other  white  men  on  the  planet  hut  the  Portuguese  and 
their  conquerors  the  Spaniards,  and  that  the  Dutch— of 
whom  they  had  recently  heard,  and  the  portrait  of  whose 
great  military  chieftain  they  had  seen  after  the  news  of 
the  Ni import  battle  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  earth — 
were  a  mere  mob  of  pirates  and  savages  inhabiting  the 
obscurest  of  dens.  They  were  soon,  however,  to  be 
enabled  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  power  and  the 
merits  of  the  various  competitors  for  their  trade. 

Early  in  this  year  Andreas  Hurtado  do  Mendoza  with 
a  stately  fleet,  of  galleons  and  smaller  vessels,  more  than 
five-and  twenty  in  all,  was  on  his  way  towards  the 
island  of  Java  to  inflict  summary  vengeance  upon  those 
oriental  rulers  who  had  dared  to  trade  with  men  for' 
hidden  by  his  ( hf  belie  Majesty  and  the  Pope. 

The  city  of  Bantam  was  the  first,  spot  marked  out  For 
destruction,  and  it  so  happened  that  a  Dutch  skipper 
Woileri  Hermann  by  name,  commanding  five  finding 
vessels,  in  which  were  three,  hundred  men,  had  ju.d, 
arrived  in  those,  seas  io  continue  the.  illicit,  commerce 
which  bad  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Portuguese.1,0  His 
whole  three  both  of  men  and  of  guns  was  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  flag-ship  alone  of  .Mendoza.  Put.  he  resolved 
to  make  man i test  to  the,  1  Julians  that  the  Batavians  were 
not  disposed  to  relinquish  their  promising  commercial 
relations  with  them,  nor  to  turn  their  backs  upon  their 
newly  found  friends  in  the  hour  of  danger.  To  the  pro¬ 
found  astonishment  of  the  I  >ortugue.so  admiral  the  Dutch¬ 
man  with  his  five  little  trading  ships  made  an  attack  on 


}<J  IfcifHlii,  Pope  of  Home,  had  run- 
Kcieut.ioioly  divided  something  that  was 
KUpjjoool  lu  1m*  a  now  world  into  two 
halves  lor  hb  two  l«*,i  children,  (In* 
inoiurdiKol'  SjmIij  and  I'ottugal;  Catholic 
majesty  fo  t.iko  that,  portion  lying  wool 
of  a  tin**  drawn  bom  north  in  ninth  pole 
about  loon  mihs  beyond  the  Capo  Verdi* 
ihlanib;  Kufd’ul  maje-.ty  the  other  Hlitv, 
buHequrudi,  uln-n  Catholic  majesty, 
tiamnis  the  md  oi  the  ujth  century. 


swallowed  Faithful  uinjoity,  with  all  lib* 
kingdom;-,,  he  legally  ab;  orbed  the  He! 
Indian  poHsew.ion#,and  Ifceume  proprietor 
tif  tin*  whole  pew  world,  under  the  Bmppati 
grant, 

This  was  public  law,  religion,  high 
polities,  and  eommor  nciihc  in  those  days, 
Imt,  the  unsophisticated  Hollanders  could 
hot  be  made  to  under,* bind  the  theory. 

80  Urotius,  hi.  Shh,  «e </</. 
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the  pompons  armada,  Intending  to  avert  chastisement 
from  the  king  of  Bantam.  It  was  not  possible  for 
Wolfert  to  cope  at  close  quarters  with  his  immensely 
superior  adversary, hut  his  skill  and  nautical  experience 
enabled  him  to  play  at  what  was  then  considered  long 
bowls  with  extraordinary  effect.  The  greater  lightness 
and  mobility  of  Iris  vessels  made  them  more  than  a 
match,  in  this  kind  of  encounter,  for  the  clumsy,  top- 
heavy,  and  sluggish  marine  castles  in  which  Spain  ami 
Portugal  then  went  forth  to  battle  on  the  u  van.  It 
seems  almost  like  the  irony  of  history,  and  yet  it  is  the 
literal  fact,  that  the  Dutch  galleot  of  that  day-  hardly 
changed  in  two  and  a  half  centuries  since— “  the  hull- 
browed  galleot  butting  through  the  stream,”"1 — was  then 
the  model  clipper,  conspicuous  among  all  ships  for  its 
rapid  sailing  qualities  and  ease  of  handling.  Ho  much 
has  the  world  moved,  on  sea  and  short},  since  those 
simple  but  heroic  days.  And  thus  Wol fort’s  swift  going 
galleots  circled  round  and  round  the  awkward,  ponderous, 
and  much-puzzled  Portuguese  fleet,  until  by  well-directed 
shots  and  skilful  manoeuvring  they  had  sunk  several 
ships,  taken  two,  nm  othois  into  iho  shallows,  and,  at 
last,  put  the  whole  to  confusion.  After  several  days  of 
such  lighting,  Admiral  Mendoza  fairly  turned  his  hack 
up<m  his  insignificant  opponent,,  and  abandon'd  his 
projects  upon  Java."1'  Bearing  away  for  the.  Island  of 
Amboyna,  with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  he  laid  waste 
several  of  its  villages  anti  odoriferous  spice-fields,  while 
Wolfert  and  his  companions  entered  Bantam  in  triumph, 
and  wore  hailed  as  deliverers/"1  And  thus  on  the  extreme 
western  verge  of  this  magnificent  island  was  founded 
the  first  trading  settlement,  of  the  Batavian  republic  in 
the  archipelago  of  the  c*qua.(or--the  foimdalioii-stom*  of 
a  great  commercial  empire  which  was  to  eneireh*  the 
earth.  Not  many  years  later,  at  the  distance  of  a  d**zeu 
leagues  from  Bantam,  a  congenial  swamp  was  forfuua’ely 
discovered  in  a  land  whose  volcanic  peaks  m-e  two 
miles  into  the  air,  and  here  a  town  duly  laid  out  with 
canals  and  bridges,  and  I  rim  gardens  and  stagnant  p* mis, 
was  baptized  by  the  ancient  and  well  beloved  name  of 
Good- Meadow  or  Batavia,  which  it  bears  to  this  day. 

21  Oliver  W^rM!  Holme*. 
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Meantime  Wolfert  Hermann  was  not  the  only  IIol  lander 
criiising  in  those  seas  able  to  convince  the  Oriental  mind 
that  aL  Europeans  save  the  Portuguese  were  not  pirates 
and  savages,  and  that  friendly  intercourse  with  other 
foreigners  might  be  as  profitable  as  slavery  to  the 
bpanish  crown. 

Captain  Nek  made  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  the  potentates  of  Tomato,  T.ydor,  and  other  Mo¬ 
lucca  islands.  The  King  of  Candy  on  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  lord  of  the  odoriferous  fields  of  cassia  which 
perfume  those  tropical  seas,  was  glad  to  loam  how  to 
exchange  the  spices  of  the  equator  for  th<-  thousand 
fabrics  and  products  of  western  civilizat  ion  wliiel,  found 
their  great  emporium  in  Holland."1  .Jacob  lleeni  kerk, 
too,  who  had  so  lately  astonished  the  world  If,-  hi.-' 
exploits  and  discoveries  during  his  famous  winter  in 
Aova  /embla,  was  now  seeking  adventures  ami  earrviim 
the  flag  and  fame  of  the  republic  along  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  coasts.  The  King  of  Johor  on  the  Mala  van 
peninsula  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  him,  Whig 
well-pleased,  like  so  many  of  those  potty  rulers,  to 
obtain  protection  against,  the  I ‘ortugue.se  whom  ho  had 
Belong  hated  and  feared.  He  informed  J kmniskerk  of 
the  arrival  m  the  straits  of  Malacca  of  an  immense 
Lisbon  carraek,  laden  with  pearls  and  spices,  limeades 
and  precious  stones,  on  its  way  to  Europe,  and  sii"-«>-e‘-led 
an  attack  it  is  true  that  the  roving  I  lollaiidedmend  v 
commanded  a  couple  of  the  smallest  gal  loots  with  about 
a  hundred  and  thirty  men  in  the  two.  Hut  when  was 
Jacob  lleemskerk  ever  known  to  shrink  from  an  en 
eounler-whethor  from  single  handed  combat,  with  a 
polar  hear  or  from  leading  a  forlorn  hope  against 
a  hpanish  fort,  or  from  assailing  a  I ‘ortugne.se  nmiada. 
Jiie_  carraek,  more  than  one  thousand  tons  burthen 
earned  seventeen  guns,  and  at  least  eight  times  us 
many  men  as  ho.  commanded."''’  Novorflidess,  after  a 
combat  of  hut  brief  duration  lleemskerk  was  masfer  of 
.  mrra(;k*  n]w<xl  the,  liven  of  bin  seven  hundred 

prisoners,  and  set  them  on  shore  before  they  should 
have  time  to  discover  to  what  a  handful  of  Dutchmen 
they  had  surrendered.  Then  dividing  about  a  million 
flonm  worth  ol  booty  among  Ins  men,  who  doubt  1ms 
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found  such  cruising  among  the  spice  islands  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  wintering  at  the  North  Pole,  he  sailed  in 
the  carrack  for  Macao,  where  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  convincing  the  authorities  of  the  celestial  empire 
that  the  friendship  of  the  Dutch  republic  was  worth  cul¬ 
tivating.2*  There  was  soon  to  bo  work  in  other  regions 
for  the  hardy  Hollander — such  as  was  to  make  the  name, 
of  TTeemskerk  a  word  to  conjure  with  down  to  the*  latest 
posterity.  Meantime  he  returned  to  his  own  country  to 
take  part  in  the  great  industrial  movements  which  wore 
to  make  this  year  an  epoch  in  commercial  history. 

The  conquerors  of  Mendoza  and  deliverers  of  .Bantam 
had  however  not  paused  in  their  work.  From  Java,  they 
sailed  to  Banda,  and  on  those  volcanic  islands  of  nut¬ 
megs  and  cloves  made,  in  the  name  of  their  common¬ 
wealth,  a  treaty  with  its  republican  antipodes.  Bor 
there  was  no  king  to  be  found  in  that  particular  archi¬ 
pelago,  and  the  two  republics,  the  Oriental  and  the 
Germanic,  dealt  with  each  other  with  direct  and  becom¬ 
ing  simplicity.27  Their  convention  was  in  accordance 
with  the  commercial  ideas  of  the  day,  which  assumed 
monopoly  as  the  true  basis  of  national  prosperity.  I f  was 
agreed  that  none  hut  .1 )nfchnien  should  over  pun ‘base 
the  nutmegs  of  Banda,  and  that,  neither  nation  should 
harbour  refugees  from  the  other.  (  Xh<T  a  rt  ieh*s,  however, 
showed  how  much  farther  the  practice  of  political  ami  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  had  advanced  than  had  any  theory  of  conn 
mercial  freedom.  It  was  settled  that  each  nation  should 
judge  its  own  citizens  according  to  its  own  laws,  that 
neither  should  interfere  by  force  with  tin*,  other  in  regard 
to  religious  matters,  hut;  that  God  should  he  judge  over 
them  all."H  Here,  at  least  was  progress  beyond  the  system 
according  to  which  the  Holy  Inquisition  furnished  the 
only  enginry  of  civilization.  The  guardianship  assumed 
by  Holland  over  these  children  of  the  sun  was  at  least 
an  improvement  on  the  tyranny  which  roasted  them  alive 
if  they  rejected  religions  dogma, s  which  they  could  not 
comprehend,  and  which  proclaimed  with  fire,  sword,  and 
gibbet  that  the  ( hnnipotont  especially  forbade  tin*  nutmeg 
trade  to  all  but  the  subjects  of  the  most  Catholic  king, 
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In  Afsgen  or  Achim,  chief  city  of  Sumatra,  a  tieaty 
was  likewise  made  with,  the  government  of  the  place, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  king  of  Atsgen  should  send 
over  an  embassy  to  the  distant  but  friendly  republic. 
Thus  he  might  judge  whether  the  Hollanders  were 
enemies  of  all  the  world,  as  had  been  represented  to 
him,  or  only  of  Spain ;  whether  their  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  their  position  among  the  western 
nations  entitled  them  to  respect,  and  made  their  friend¬ 
ship  desirable ;  or  whether  they  were  only  worthy  of 
the  contempt  which  their  royal  and  aristocratic  enemies 
delighted  to  heap  upon  their  heads.29  The  envoys  sailed 
from  Sumatra  on  board  the  same  little  fleet  which,  under 
the  command  of  Wolfert  Hermann,  had  already  done- 
such  signal  service,  and  on  their  way  to  Europe  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  these  republican  sailors 
could  deal  with  their  enemies  on  the  ocean. 

Off  St.  Helena  an  immense  'Portuguese  earrack  richly 
laden  and  powerfully  armed,  was  met,  attacked,  and 
overpowered  by  the  little  merchantmen  with  their  usual 
audacity  and  skill.  A  magnificent  booty  was  equitably 
divided  among  the  captors,  the  vanquished  crow  were 
set  safely  on  shore,  and  the  Hollanders  then  pursued 
their  homo  voyage  without  further  adventures.30 

The  ambassadors,  with  an  Arab  interpreter,  were  duly 
presented  to  Prince  Maurice  in  the  lines  before  the  city 
of  (Have.31  Certainly  no  more  favourable  opportunity 
could  have  been  offered  them  for  contrasting  the  reality 
of  military  power,  science,  national  vigour,  and  wealth, 
which  made  the  republic  eminent  among  the  nations, 
with  the  fiction  of  a  horde  of  insignificant  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  savages  which  her  enemies  had  made  so  familiar 
at  the  antipodes.  Not  only  were  the  intrenrhments, 
bastions,  galleries,  batteries,  the  discipline  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  troops,  a  miracle  in  the  eyes  of  those  newly* 
arrived  Oriental  ambassadors,  but  they  had  awakened 
the  astonishment  of  Europe,  already  accustomed  to  such 
spectacles.  Evidently  the  amity  of  the  stadholder  and 
his  commonwealth  was  a  jewel  of  price,  and  the  King 
of  Achim  would  have  been  far  more  barbarous  than  he 
had  ever  deemed  the  Dutchmen  to  be,  had  he  not  well 
heeded  the  lesson  which  he  had  sent  so  far  to  learn. 
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The  chief  of  the  legation,  Abdul  zamar,  died  in  Zeeland, 
and  was  buried  with  honourable  obsequies  at  Middleburg, 
a  monument  being  raised  to  his  memory.  The  other 
envoys  returned  to  Sumatra,  fully  determined  to  main¬ 
tain  close  relations  with  the  republic.82 

There  had  been  other  viators  in  Maurice’s  lines  before 
Grave  at  about  the  same  period.  Among  others,  Gaston 
Spinola,  recently  created  by  the  archduke  Count  of 
Bruay,  had  obtained  permission  to  make  a  visit  to  a 
wounded  relative,  then  a  captive  in  the  republican  camp, 
and  was  hospitably  entertained  at  the  staclholcler’s  table. 
Maurice,  with  soldierly  bluntness,  ridiculed  the  floating 
batteries,  the  castles  on  wheels,  the  sausages,  and  other 
newly-invented  machines,  employed  before  Ostend,  and 
characterized  them  as  rather  fit  to  catch  birds  with 
than  to  capture  a  city,  defended  by  mighty  armies  and 
fleets. 

“  If  the  archduke  has  set  his  heart  upon  it,  he  had  far 
better  try  to  buy  Ostend,”  he  observed. 

“  What  is  your  price?”  asked  the  Italian  ;  “will  you 
take  200,000  ducats?” 

Certainly  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half,”  was  the 
"'"-TGply ;  so  highly  did  Maurice  rate  the  position  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  city.  Me  would  venture  to  prophesy,  he 
added,  that  the  siege  of  Ostend  would  last  as  long  as  the 
siege  of  Troy. 

“Ostend  is  no  Troy,”  said  Spinola  with  a  courtly 
flourish,  “although  there  are  certainly  not  wanting  an 
Austrian  Agamemnon,  a  Dutch  Hector,  and  an  Italian 
Achilles.” 83  The  last  allusion  was  to  the  speaker’s  name¬ 
sake  and  kinsman,  the  Marquis  Ambrose  Spinola,  of 
whom  much  was  to  be  heard  in  the  world  from  that 
time  forth. 

Meantime,  although  so  little  progress  had  been  made 
at  Ostend,  Maurice  had  thoroughly  done  his  work  before 
Grave.  ^  On  the  18  th  September  the  place  surrendered, 
after  sixty  days’  siege,  upon  the  terms  usually  granted 
by  the  stadholder.  The  garrison  was  to  go  out  with  the 
honours  of  war.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  wished 
to  leave  were  to  leave;  those  who  preferred  staying 
were  to  stay  ;  rendering  duo  allegiance  to  the  republic, 
and  abstaining  in  public  from  the  rites  of 'the  Roman 
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Church,  without  being  exposed,  however,  to  any  inquiries 
as  to  their  religions  opinions,  or  any  interference  within 
their  households.84 

The  work  wrent  slowly  on  before  Ostencl.  Much  effect 
had  been  produced,  however,  by  the  operations  of  the 
archduke’s  little  naval  force.  The  galley  of  that  day, 
although  a  child’s  toy  as  compared  with  the  wonders  of 
naval  architecture  of  our  own  time,  was  an  effective 
machine  enough  to  harass  fishing  and  coasting  vessels 
in  creeks  and  estuaries,  and  along  the  shores  of  Holland 
and  Zeeland  during  tranquil  weather. 

The  locomotive  force  of  these  vessels  consisted  of 
galley-slaves,  in  which  respect  the  Spaniards  had  an 
advantage  over  other  nations ;  for  they  had  no  scruples 
in  putting  prisoners  of  war  into  chains  and  upon  the 
benches  of  the  rowers.  Humanity — a  the  law  of  Christian 
piety,”  in  the  words  of  the  noble  (Jrotius — forbade  the 
Hollanders  from  reducing  their  captives  to  such  horrible 
slavery,1®  and  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
witli  condemned  criminals,  and  with  the  lew  other 
wretches  whom  abject  poverty  and  the  impossibility  of 
earning  other  wages  could  induce  to  accept  the  service. 
And  as  in  the  maritime  warfare  of  our  own  day,  the 
machinery — engines,  wheels,  and  boilers— is  the  especial 
aim  of  the  enemy’s  artillery,  so  the  chain-gang  who  rowed 
in  the  waist  of  the  galley,  the  living  cmginry,  without 
which  the  vessel  became  a  useless  tub,  was  as  surely 
marked  out  for  destruction  wherever  a  sea-fight  took 
place. 

The  Hollanders  did  not  very  much  favour  this  species 
of  war-craft,  both  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  of  procur¬ 
ing  the  gang,  and  because  to  a  true  lover  of  the  ocean 
and  of  naval,  warfare  the  galley  was  about  as  clumsy  and 
amphibious  a  production  as  could  bo  hoped  of  human 
perverseness.  High  where  it  should  be  low — exposed, 
fiat,  and  fragile,  where  elevation  and  strength  were  in¬ 
dispensable— encumbered  and  top-heavy  whore  it  should 
be  level  and  compact,  weak  in  the  waist,  broad  at  stom 
and  stern,  awkward  in  manoeuvre,  helpless  in  rough 
weather,  sluggish  under  sail,  although  possessing  the 
single  advantage  of  being  able  to  crawl  over  a  smooth 
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sea  when  better  and  faster  ships  were  made  stationary  by 
absolute  calm,  the  galley  was  no  match  for  the  Dutch 
galleot,  either  at  close  quarters  or  in  a  breeze. 

Nevertheless  for  a  long  time  there  had  been  a  certain 
awe  produced  by  the  possibility  of  some  prodigious  but 
unknown  qualities  in  these  outlandish  vessels,  and  al¬ 
ready  the  Hollanders  had  tried  their  own  hand  at  con¬ 
structing  them.  On  a  late  occasion  a  galley  of  consider¬ 
able  size,  built  at  Dort,  had  rowed  past  the  Spanish  forts 
on  the  Scheld,  gone  up  to  Antwerp,  and  coolly  cut  out 
from  the  very  wharves  of  the  city  a  Spanish  galley  of 
the  first  class,  besides  seven  war-vessels  of  lesser  dimen¬ 
sions,  at  first  gaining  advantage  by  surprise,  and  then 
breaking  down  all  opposition  in  a  brilliant  little  fight. 
The  noise  of  the  encounter  summoned  the  citizens  and 
garrison  to  the  walls,  only  to  witness  the  triumph 
achieved  by  Dutch  audacity,  and  to  see  the  victors 
dropping  rapidly  down  the  river,  laden  with  booty  and 
followed  by  their  prizes.  Nor  was  the  mortification  of 
these  unwilling  spectators  diminished  when  the  clear 
notes  of  a  bugle  on  board  the  Dutch  galley  brought  to 
their  ears  the  well-known  melody  of  <c  Wilhelmus  of 
Nassau,”  once  so  dear  to  every  patriotic  heart  in  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  perhaps  causing  many  a  renegade  chock  on 
this  occasion  to  tingle  with  shame.30 

Frederic  Spinola,  a  volunteer  belonging  to  the  great 
and  wealthy  Genoese  family  of  that  name,  had  been  pc  i- 
f aiming  a  good  deal  of  privateer  work  with  a  small  force 
of  galleys  which  he  kept  under  his  command  at  Slays. 
He"  had  succeeded  in  inflicting  so  much  damage  upon 
the  smaller  merchantmen  of  the  republic,  and  in  main¬ 
taining  so  perpetual  a  panic  in  calm  weather  among  the 
seafaring  multitudes  of  those  regions  that  he  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  extend  the  scale  of  his  operations.  On  a  visit 
to  Spain  he  had  obtained  permission  from  Government 
tc>  employ  in  this  service  eight  great  galleys,  recently 
built  on  the  Guadalquivir  for  the  Boyal  Navy.  He  was 
to  man  and  equip  them  at  his  own  expense,  and  was  to 
be  allowed  the  whole  of  the  booty  that  might  result 
from  his  enterprise.  Early  in  the  autumn  he  sex  forth 
with  his  eight  galleys  on  the  voyage  to  Slanders,  but, 
off  Cezimbra,  on  the  Portuguese  coast,  unfortunately  Mi 
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in  with  Sir  Bpbcrfc  Mansell,  who,  with  a  compact  little 
squadron  of  English  frigates,  was  lying  in  wait  for  the 
homeward-hound  India  fleet  on  their  entrance  to  Lisbon. 
An  engagement  took  place,  in  which  Spinola  lost  two  of 
his  galleys.  His  disaster  might  have  been  still  greater, 
had  not  an  immense  Indian  carrack,  laden  with  richest 
merchandize,  just  then  hove  in  sight,  to  attract  his  con¬ 
querors  with  ‘a  hope  of  better  prize-money  than  could 
be  expected  from  the  most  complete  victory  over  him 
and  his  fleet.37 

With  the  remainder  of  his  vessels  Spinola  crept  out  of 
sight  while  the  English  were  ransacking  the  3  October, 
carrack.  On  the  3rd  of  October  he  had  entered  1G“2‘ 
the  channel  with  a  force  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
that  day,  was  still  formidable.  Each  of  his  galleys  was 
of  two*  hundred  and  fifty  slave-power,  and  carried,  be 
sides  the  chain-gang,  four  hundred  lighting  men.  His 
flag-ship  was  (jailed  the  St.  Lewis;  the  names  of  the 
other  vessels  lining  the  St.  Philip,  the  Morning  Star,  the 
St.  John,  the  Hyacinth,  and  the  Padilla.  The  Trinity 
and  the  Opportunity  had  been  destroyed  off  Cezimbra. 
Now  there  'happened  to  be  cruising  just  then  in  the 
channel,  Captain..  Peter  Mol,  master  of  the  Dutch  war¬ 
ship  Tiger,  and  Captain  Lnhbertson,  commanding  the 
Pelican/  These  two  espied  the  Spanish  squadron,  pad¬ 
dling  at  about;  dusk  towards  the  English  coast,  and 
quiddy  gave  notice  to  Vice-Admiral  John  Kant,  who, 
in  the  States’  ship  Half-moon,  with  three  other  war* 
gal  loots,  was  keeping  watch  in  that  neighbourhood.  It 
was  dead  calm  as  the  night  fell,  and  the  galleys  of  Spi¬ 
nola,  which  had  crept,  close  up  to  the  Dover  cliffs,  were 
endeavouring  to  row  their  way  a, cross  in  the  darkness 
towards  tins  Flemish  coast,  in  the  hope  of  putting  unob¬ 
served  into  the  Cut  of  Sluyn.:w  All  went  well  with 
Spinola  till  the  moon  rose ;  but,  with  the  moon,  sprang 
up  a  steady  breeze,  so  that  the  galleys  lost  all  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  Nearly  off  Gravelmes  another  Stares’  ship,  fho 
Mackerel,  came  in  sight,  which  forthwith  attacked  the 
St.  Philip,  pouring  a  broadside  into  her  by  which  titty 
men  were  killed.  Drawing  off  from  this  assailant,  the 
galley  found  herself  close  to  the  Dutch  admiral  in  the 
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Half-moon,  who,  with  all  sail  set,  bore  straight  down 
upon  her,  struck  her  amidships  with  a  mighty  crash, 
carrying  off  her  mainmast  and  her  poop,  and  then,  extri¬ 
cating  himself  with  difficulty  from  the  wreck,  sent  a 
tremendous  volley  of  cannon-shot  and  lesser  missiles 
straight  into  the  waist  where  sat  the  chain-gang.  A 
howl  of  pain  and  terror  rang  through  the  air,  while  oars 
and  benches,  arms,  legs,  and  mutilated  bodies,  chained 
inexorably  together,  floated  on  the  moonlit  waves.  An 
instant  later,  and  another  galloot  hore  down  to  complete 
the  work,  striking  with  her  iron  prow  the  doomed  St. 
Philip  so  straight ly  and  surely  that  she  went  down  like 
a  stone,  carrying  with  her  galley-slaves,  sailors,  and 
soldiers,  besides  all  the  treasure  brought  by  Spinola 
for  the  use  of  his  fleet. 

The  Morning  Star  was  the  next  galley  attacked,  (lap- 
tain  Sael,  in  a  stout  galloot,  driving  at  her  under  full 
sail,  with  the  same  accuracy  and  solidity  of  shock  as  had 
been  displayed  in  the  encounter  with  the  St.  Philip  and 
with  the  same  result.  The  miserable,  top-heavy  monster 
galley  was  struck  between  mainmast  and  stern,  with  a 
blow  which  carried  away  the  assailant’s  own  bowsprit 
and  fore-buhvarks,  but  which  completely  demolished 
the  stern  of  the  galley,  and  crushed  out  of  existence  the. 
greater  ^portion  of  the  live  machinery  silling  chained 
and  rowing  on  the  benches.  And  again,  as  the  fu\sf 
enemy  hauled  off  from  its  victim,  Admiral  Kant  came, 
up  once  more  in  the  Half-moon,  steered  straight,  at  the, 
floundering  galley,  and  sent  her  with  one.  eras'll  to  the 
bottom.  It  was  not  very  scientific  p  no*  fire  perhaps,  .it 
was  but  simple  butting,  plain  sailing,  good  steering,  and 
the  firing  of  cannon  at  short  pistol-shot.  Put  after  ail, 
the  work  of  those  unsophisticated  Hutch  skippers  was 
done  very  thoroughly,  without  flinching,  and,  as  usual 
at  great  odds  of  men  and  guns.  Two  more  of  the  Spanish 
galleys  were  chased  into  the  shallows  near  ( travel  inns, 
where  they  went  to  pieces.  Another  was  wrecked  near 
Calais.  The  galley  which  bore  Frederic  Spinola  himself 
and  his  fortunes  succeeded  in  reaching  .Dunkirk,  whence 
he  made  his  way  discomfited,  to  fell  the  tale,  of  his  dis¬ 
aster  to  the  archduke  at  Brussels.  During  the  tight  the 
Dutch  admiral’s  boats  had  been  active  in  picking  up  such 
of  the  drowning  crows,  whether  galley-slaves  or  soldiers, 
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m  it  was  possible  to  save.  But  not  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  were  thus  rescued,  while  by  far  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  on  board,  probably  three  thousand  in 
number,  perished,  and  the  whole  fleet,  by  which  so 
much  injury  was  to  have  been  inflicted  on  Hutch  com¬ 
merce,  was,  save  one  damaged  galley,  destroyed.5*  Yet 
scarcely  any  lives  were  lost  by  the  Hollanders,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  whole  force  in  their  fleet  did  not  equal 
the  crew  of  a  single  one  of  the  enemy's  ships.  Neither 
Spinola  nor  the  archduke  seemed  likely  to 'make  much 
out  of  the  contract.  Meantime,  the  Uenoeso  volunteer 
kept  quiet  in  Sluys,  brooding  over  schemes  to  repair  Ins 
losses  and  to  renew  his  forays  on  the  indomitable  Zee 
landers. 

Another  wilder  had  now  closed  in  upon  fMiua],  while, 
still,  the  siege  had  scarcely  advanced  an  inch.  During 
the  ten  months  of  (Governor  Dorp’s  adminbf  ration,  four 
thousand  men  had  died  of  wounds  or  malady  within  the 
town,  and  certainly  (win*  as  many  in  the  trenehes  of 
the  besieging  force.  Still  the  pafimit  Ibwquoy  went 
on,  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  month  afmimmmth, 
planting  Ids  laggofs  and  la  seines,  eret  ping  forward  al¬ 
most;  imperceptibly  with  his  dyke.,  paying  five  florins 
(mull  to  the,  soldiers  who  volunteered  fo  bring  the  mate¬ 
rials,  and  a  double  ducat  to  each  man  employed  in  laving 
them.  Bo  close  were  they  under  the  tire\>f  the  town, 
that,  a  life  was  almost,  laid  down  for  every  ducat,  but  the 
(Gullet,  whieh  it  was  hoped  to  rlose,  yawned  as  wide  as 
ever,  and  Ihe.  problem  how  to  reduce  a  city,  open  by  * ■ .- 1 
to  the  whole  world,  remained  without  solution.  On.  the. 
last  <Iay  of  the  year  a  splendid  fleet  of  f  rate-ports  ;;I 
arrived  in  Ihe  town,  laden  with  whole  droves  of 
beeves  and  flocks  o|  sheep,  besides  wine  and  bread  and 
beer  enough  to  supply  a  eomsiderable  city;  so  that,  market 
provisions  in  the  beleaguered  town  were  cheaper  than  in 
any  part  of  BuropeA  Thus  skilfully  did  the,  Btatcs- 
Deneral  and  Prince.  Maurice,  watch  from  the  outside,  over 
Ostend,  while  the  audacious  but  phlegmatic  sea-captains 
brought;  their  cargoes  unscathed  through  the  (billet, 
although  Buequoy’s  batteries  had  now  advanced  to 
within  seventy  yards  of  (he  shore. 

()n  the  west  side,  the  besiegers  were  slowly  eat  big 
Authorith#  loot  ciiffct.  *>  Fit  uihig,  3{|1, 
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their  way  through  the  old  harbour  towards  the  heart 
of  the  place.  Subterranean  galleries,  patiently  drained 
of  their  water,  were  met  by  counter-galleries  leading 
out  from  the  town,  and  many  were  the  desperate 
hand-to-hand  encounters,  by  dim  lanterns,  or  in  total 
darkness,  beneath  the  ocean  and  beneath  the  earth; 
Hollander,  Spaniard,  German,  Englishman,  Walloon, 
digging  and  dying  in  the  fatal  trenches,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  graves  at  home.  Those  insatiable  sand-banks 
seemed  ready  to  absorb  all  the  gold  and  all  the  life  o i 
Christendom.  But  the  monotony  of  that  misery  it  is 
useless  to  chronicle.  Hardly  an  event  of  these  dreary 
days  has  been  left  unrecorded  by  faithful  diarists  and 
industrious  soldiers,  but  time  has  swept  us  far  away 
from  them,  and  the  world  has  rolled  on  to  fresher  fields 
of  carnage  and  ruin.  All  winter  long  those  unwearied, 
intelligent,  fierce,  and  cruel  creatures  toiled  and  fought 
in  the  stagnant  waters,  and  patiently  burrowed  in  the 
earth.  It  seemed  that  if  Ostend  were  ever  lost  it  would 
be  because  at  last  entirely  bitten  away  and  consumed. 
When  there  was  no  Ostend  left,  it  might  be  that  the 
archduke  would  triumph. 

As  there  was  always  danger  that  the  movements  on 
the  east  side  might  be  at  last  successful,  it  was  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Maurice  that  the  labours  to  construct  still 
another  harbour  should  go  on  in  case  the  Gullet  should 
become  useless,  as  the  old  haven  had  been  since  the 
beginning  of  the  siege.  And  the  working  upon  that 
newest  harbour  was  as  dangerous  to  the  Hollanders  as 
Bucquoy’s  dyke-building  to  the  Spaniards,  for  the  pio¬ 
neers  and  sappers  were  perpetually  under  lire  from  the 
batteries  which  the  count  had  at  last  successfully  estab 
lished  on  the  extremity  of  his  work.  It  was  a  piteous 
sight  to  see  those  patient  delvers  lay  down  their  spades 
and  die,  hour  after  hour,  to  be  succeeded  by  their  breth¬ 
ren  only  to  share  their  fate.  Yet  still  the  harbour 
building  progressed;  for  the  republic  was  determined 
that  the  city  should  be  open  to  the  sea  so  long  as  the 
States  had  a  stiver,  or  a  ship,  or  a  spade. 

While  this  deadly  industry  went  on,  the  more  strictly 
military  operations  were  not  pretermitted  day  nor  night. 
The  Catholics  were  unwearied  in  watching  for  a  chance 
of  attack,  and  the  Hollanders  stood  on  the  ramparts  aa?I 
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in  tii©  trenehss,  straining  eyes  and  ears  through  the  per¬ 
petual  icy  mists  of  that  black  winter  to  catch  the  sight 
and  sound  of  a  coming  foe.  Especially  the  by-watches, 
as  they  were  called,  were  enough  to  break  down  consti¬ 
tutions  of  iron;  for,  all  day  and  night,  men  were  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  inundated  regions,  hound  on  pain  of  death 
to  stand  in  tlio  water  and  watch  for  a  possible  movement 
of  the  enemy,  until  the  waves  should  rise  so  high  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  swim.  Then,  until  the  tide  fell 
again,  there  was  brief  repose.41 

And  so  the  dreary  winter  faded  away  at  last  into  chill 
and  blustering  spring.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1003,  a 
hurricane,  such  as  had  not  occurred  since  the  siege 
began,  raged  across  the  ocean,  deluging  and  n  April, 
shattering  the  devoted  town.4"  The  waters  lboa- 
rose  over  dyke  and  parapet,  and  the  wind  swept  from 
the  streets  and  ramparts  every  living  thing.  Not  a 
soldier  or  sailor  could  keep  his  feet,  the  chief  tower  of 
the  church  was  blown  into  the  square,  chimneys  and 
windows  crashed  on  all  sides,  and  the  elements  had 
their  holiday,  as  if  to  prove  how  he!} >1  ess  a  thing  was 
man,  however  fierce  and  determined,  when  the  powers 
of  Nature  arose  in  their  strength,.  It  was  as  if  no  siege 
existed,  as  if  no  hostile  armies  had  been  lying  nearly 
two  years  long  dose  to  each  other,  and  losing  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fiy  at.  each  others’  throats.  The  strife  of  wind 
and  ocean  gave  a  respite  to  human  rages  It  was  but  a 
brief  respite.  At  nightfall  there  was  a  lull  in  the  tem¬ 
pest,  and  the  garrison  crept  again  to  the  ramparts* 
Instantly  tint  departing  roar  of  the  winds  and  waters 
were  succeeded  by  fainter  but  still  more  threatening 
sounds,  and  the  sentinels  on  duty  had  scarce  time  to 
give,  the,  alarm,  and  the  drums  and  trumpets  to  rally 
the  garrison,  when  the  attack  came.  Tim  sleepless 
Spaniards  were  already  upon  them.  In  the  Porcupine 
fort,  ablaze  of  wickerwork  and  building  materials  sud¬ 
denly  illuminated  the  gathering  gloom  of  night,  and 
the  loud  cries  of  the  assailants,  who  had  succeed***]  in 
kindling  this  fire  by  their  missiles,  proclaimed  the 
fierceness  of  the  attack.  Governor  Dorp  was  himself 
in  the  fort,  straining  every  nerve  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  and  to  hold  this  most  important,  position,  lie 
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was  successful.  A f ter  a  brief  but  bloody  encounter  the 
Spaniards  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  All  was  quiet 
again,  and  the  garrison  in  the  Porcupine  were  congra¬ 
tulating  themselves  on  their  victory  when  suddenly 
the  ubiquitous  Philip  Fleming  plunged,  with  a  face  of 
norror,  into  the  governor’s  quarters,  informing  him  that 
the  attack  on  the  redoubt  had  been  a  feint,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  were  at  that  very  moment  swarming  all  over 
the  three  external  forts,  called  the  South  Square,  tho 
West  Square,  and  the  'Polder.43  These  points,  which 
have  been  already  described,  were  most  essential  to  the 
protection  of  the  place,  as  without  them  the  whole 
counterscarp  was  in  clangor.  It  was  to  save  those  ex¬ 
posed  but  vital  positions  that  Sir  Francis  Vere  had 
resorted  to  the  slippery  device  of  the  last  Christmas 
eve  but  one. 

Dorp  refused  to  believe  the  intelligence.  Tin?  squares 
were  well  guarded,  the  garrison  ever  alert,  ^Spaniards 
were  not  birds  of  prey  to  fly  up  those  perpendicular 
heights,  and  for  beings  without  wings  the  thing  was  im¬ 
possible.  He  followed  Fleming  through  tho  'darkness, 
and  was  soon  convinced  that  the  impossible  was  true. 
The  precious  squares  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Kimble  as  monkeys,  those  yellow-jorkined  Italians,  Wah 
loons,  and  Spaniards-~-stomr  hats  on  fhoir  heads  and 
6 words  in  their  teeth --had  planted  mpi;  ladders,  swum*’ 
themselves ^  up  tho  walls  by  hundreds  upon  himdn  ds\ 
while  the  light  had  been  going  mi  at  the  Poreupine,  and 
were  now  rushing  .through  the  Idris  grinning  defiance, 
yelling  and  chattering  with  home  triumph,  and  beating 
down  all  opposition.  It  was  splendidly  dime.  Tim  di.£ 
comfit ed  Dorp  met.  small  bodies  of  his  men.  panic  si  ruck, 
reeling  out  lrom  their  stronghold,  wounded,  bleeding, 
shrieking  for  help  and  for  orders.  It  seerm-d  as  if  the 
Spaniards  had. dropped  from  the.  clouds.  The  Dufeh 
commandant  did  his  best  fo  rally  the  fugitives,  and  to 
encourage  those  who  had  remained.  All  night  long*  ihe 
famous  buttle  laged,  every  inch  of  ground  bem"'  con¬ 
tested;  for  both  ( *af holies  and  floiiamh-rs  knew  full 
well  that  this  triumph  was  worth  mom  (bun  ail  that 
had  .been  gained  for  tho  archduke  in  eighteen  months 
of  siege.  Pike  to  pike,  breast  to  breast,  they  fought 
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through  the  dark  April  night;  the  last  sobs  of  the  hurri- 

oan®  dying  unheard,  the  red  lanterns  fitting  to  and  fro 
the  fireworks  hissing  in  every  direction  of  earth  and  air 
the  great  wicker  piles,  heaped  np  with  pitch  and  rosin' ’ 
flaming  over  a  seen©  more  like  a  dance  of  goblins  than 
a  commonplace  Christian  massacre.  At  least  fifteen 
hundred  were  killed — besiegers  and  besieged— during 
the  storming  of  the  forts  and  the  determined  but  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  of  the  Hollanders  to  retake  them*  And 
when  at  last  the  day  had  dawned,  and  the  Spaniards 
could  see  the  full  extent  of  their  victory,  they  set  them¬ 
selves  with  unusual  alacrity  to  killing  such  of  the 
wounded  and  prisoners  as  were  in  their  hands,  while 
at  the  same  time,  they  turned  the  guns  of  their  newly 
acquired  works  upon  the  main  counterscarp  of  the 

Yet  the  besieged— discomfited  but  undismayed- lost 
not  a  moment  in  strengthening  their  inner  works,  and 
m  doing  their  best,  day  after  day,  by  sortie,  cannonade 
and  every  possible  device,  to  prevent  the  foo  fmm  ob¬ 
taining  full  advantage  of  his  success*  The  triumph  was 
merely  a  local  one,  and  the  patient  Hollanders  soon 
proved  to  the  enemy  that  the  town  was  not  gained  by 
canning  the  three  squares,  hut  that  every  inch  of  the 
?:aCti  con  tested  as  hotly  as  those  lit  lie  re¬ 

doubts  had  been.  Osr.end,  after  standing  nearly  two 
years  of  siege,  was  not  to  be  carried  by  storm.  A  goodie 
slice  ol  it.  had  been  pared  off  that  April  night,  and  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  archduke,  but  this  was  all."' 
Meantime  the  underground  work  was  resumed  on  both 


f  redone  Spinola,  notwithstanding  the  sf unnino*  dw 
feat  sustained  by  him  in  the  preceding  October,  had  not 
lost  heart  while  losing  all  his  ships.  On  the  ,M«y 
coiitxaiy,  ho  had,  been  busy  during  the  winter 
in  building  other  galleys.  Accordingly,  one  fine  morn¬ 
ing  in  May,  Counsellor  Tiooswyk,  being  on  board  a  war 
vessel  convoying  sumo  empty  transports  from  Osfomi 
observed  signs  of  mischief  brewing  as  he  sailed  past 
the  Gut  of  bluys,  and  forthwith  gave  notice  of  what  ho 
had  seen  to  Admiral  Joust  do  M  oor,  commanding  the 
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blockading  squadron.  The  counsellor  "was  right.  Fre¬ 
deric  Spinola  meant  mischief.  .1 I  was  just  before 
sunrise  of  a  beautiful  summer's  day.  The  waves  were 
smooth — not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring  --and  I  >o  Moor, 
who  had  four  little  war-ships  of  Holland,  and  was  sup¬ 
ported  besides  by  a  fatuous  vessel  called  the  Black 
Galley  of  Zeeland,  under  Captain  Jacob  M iehe ]jon>n, 
soon  observed  a  movement  from  SIuysT  Over  the  Hat 
and  glassy  surface  of  the  sea,  eight  galleys  of  the  largest 
size  were  seen  crawling  slowly,  like  v;ed  reptiles 
towards  his  position.  Four  lesser  vessels  followed  ii» 
the  wake  of  the  great  galleys.  The  sails  of  the  admirals 
little  fleet  flapped  idly  against  the  mast.  1 1  o  could  only 
placidly  await  the  onset.  The  Black  Galley,  however, 
moved  forward  according  to  her  kind,  and  was  soon 
vigorously  attacked  V>y  two  galleys  of  tin.!  enemy.  With 
all  the  force  that  five  hundred  rowers  could  impart, 
these  two  huge  vessels  ran  straight  info  the  Zeeland 
ship,  and  buried  their  iron  prows  in  her  sides.  Vet.  the 
Black  Galley  was  made  of  harder  stuff  than  were  those 
which  had  gone  down  in  Hie  channel  the  previous 
autumn  under  the  blows  of  John  Kant,  Those  on  hoard 
her,  at  least,  were  made  of  tougher  material  than  were 
galley-slaves  and  land-soldiers.”  The  ramming  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  like  that  of  a  thousand  hors**  power  of  steam, 
and  there  was  no  vary  great  display  of  science  in  the. 
encounter;  yet  Gaplain  Jacob  M iehclxoon,  with  two 
enemy’s  ships  thus 'stuck  to  his  sides,  might,  well  have 
given  himself  up  for  lost.  The  disproporf  ton  of  ships 
and  men  was  monstrous.  Beside  the  chain  gang,  each 
of  SpinolaV*  slops  was  manned  by  two  hundred  soldiers/7 
while  thirty-six  musketeers tH  from  the  Flushing  gar¬ 
rison  were  the  only  men-at-arms  in  He,  Moor’s  whole 
squadron.  But  those  amphibious  Zeefanders  and  Hol¬ 
landers,  perfectly  at  home  in  the  wafer,  expert  in 
handling  vessels,  and  excellent  cannoneers,  were  more 
titan  a  match  for  twenty  times  their  number  of  lands¬ 
men.  ft  was  a  very  simple-minded,  unsophisticated 
contest,  i  ho  attempt  to  board  the  Black  Galley  wan 

■***  I  ho  tx^it  authority  lo*  this  oic-Mint  (t  jim  Ohm-ii  vun  ^riii  A  j  tlilvt'H,  jx, 
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met  with  determined  resistance,  but  the  Zeeland  sailors 
clambered  like  cats  upon  the  bowsprits  of  the  Spanish 
galleys,  fighting  with  cutlass  and  handspike,  while  a 
broadside  or  two  was  delivered  with  terrible  effect  into 
the  benches  of  the  chained  and  wretched  slaves.  Cap¬ 
tain  Miuhelzoon  was  killed,'10  but  his  successor,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Hart,  although  severely  wounded,  swore  that  he 
would  blow  up  his  ship  with  his  own  hands  rather  than 
surrender.  The  decks  of  all  the  vessels  ran  with  blood, 
but  at  last  the  Black  Galley  succeeded  in  beating  off 
her  assailants ;  the  Zeelanders,  by  main  force,  breaking 
off  the  enemy’s  bowsprits,  so  that  the  two  ships  of 
Spinola  were  glad  to  sheer  off*,  leaving  their  stings 
buried  in  the  enemy’s  body.50 

Next,  four  galleys  attacked  the  stout  liftlo  galLof,  of 
Captain  Logier,  and  with  a  very  similar  result.  Their 
prows  stuck  fast  in  the  bulwarks  of  the  ship,  but  the 
boarders  soon  found  themselves  flic  boarded,  and,  after 
a^brief  contest,  again  the  iron  bowsprits  snapped  like 
pipe-stems,  and  again  the  floundering  and  inexperienced 
Spaniards  shrank  away  from  the  terrible  encounter 
which  they  had  provoked.  Soon  afterwards,  Joosf;  do 
Moor  was  assailed  by  three  galleys.  lie  received  (hem, 
however,  with  cannonade  anil  musketry  so  warmly  that, 
they  willingly  obeyed  a  summons  from  Spinola,  and 
united  with  the  flag-ship  in  one  more  tremendous  onset 
Upon  the  Black  Galley  of  Zeeland.  And  if  might  have 
gone  hard  with  that  devoted  ship,  already  crippled  in 
the  previous  encounter,  had  not  Captain  *  Logier  fortu- 
nakdy  drifted  with  the  current  near  enough  to  give  her 
assistance,  while  the  other  sailing  ships  lay  becalmed 
and  idle  spectators.  At;  last  Spinola,  conspicuous  by 
his  armour,  and  by  magnificent  recklessness  of  danger, 
fell  upon  the  deck  of  his  galley,  torn  to  pieces  with 
twenty  four  wounds  from  a  stone  gun  of  the  Black 
Galley,  while  at  nearly  the  same  moment  a  gentle 
breeze  began  in  the  distance  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  More  Burn  a  thousand  men  had  fallen  in 
Spinola’s  fleet,  inclusive  of  the  miserable  slaves,  who 
were  tossed  overboard  as  often  as  wounds  made  them 
a  cumbrous  part  of  the  machinery,  and  the  galleys, 
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damaged,  discomfited,  laden  with  corpses,  and  dripping 
■with  blood,  rowed  off  into  Slays  as  speedily  as  they  eon  id 
move,  without  waiting  until  the  coming  wind  should 
bring  all  the  sailing  ships  into  the  fight,  together  with 
such  other  vessels  under  Haul  tain  as  might  bn  cruising 
in  the  distance.  They  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
©ut  of  Sluys,  and  so  up  to  their  harbour  of  refuge/'1 
Meantime,  baldheaded,  weather-beaten  Jonsfc  do  Moor— - 
farther  pursuit  being  impossible— piped  all  hands  on 
deck,  where  officers  and  men  fell  on  their  knees,  shout* 
ing  in  pious  triumph  the  84th  Psalm  :Ui  “1  will  bless 
the  Lord  at  all  times,  His  praise  shall  continually  bo  in 

my  mouth . 0  magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  and  let 

us  exalt  His  name  together”  Bo  rang  forth  the  notes 
of  humble  thanksgiving  across  the  placid  sea.  And 
assuredly  those  hardy  mariners,  having  gained  a  victory 
with  their  little  vessels  over  twelve  ships  and  three 
thousand  men — a  numerical  force  of  at  least  ton  times 
their  number, — such  as  few  but  Dutchmen  could  have 
achieved.,  had  a  right  to  give  thanks  to  Him  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  Frederic  Spinola,  a  wealthy, 
gallant,  high-born,  brilliant  youth,  who  might  have 
earned  distinction,  and  rendered  infinitely  better  service 
to  the  cause  of  Bpain  and  the  archdukes,  had  he*  not 
persuaded  himself  t hat  he  had  a  talent  for  seamanship. 
Certainly,  never  was  a  more  misplaced  ambition,  a  more 
unlucky  career.  Not,  even  in  that  age  of  rash  adventure, 
when  grandees  became  admirals  and  field-marshals 
because  they  were  grandees,  had  such  incapacity  boon 
shown  by  any^rcstloss  patrician.  Frederic  Spinola,  at 
the  ago  of  thirty-two,  a  landsman  and  a  volunteer, 
thinking  to  measure  himself  on  blue  water  with  such 
votei aus  as  John  Hunt,  Joosfc  do  Moor,  and  the  other 
Dutchmen  ami  Zeelanders  whom  it  was  his  fort  mu*  to 
moot,  could  hardly  escape  the  doom  which  so  rapidly 
hotel  him. 

On  hoard  the  Black  Galley  Oaptain  Mirholzoon, 
eleven  of  his  officers,  and  fifteen  ufliLs  men  were*  killed; 
Admiral  do  Moor  was  slightly  wounded,  and  had  five 
of  his  men  killed  and  twenty  wounded;  Captain  Logier 
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was  wounded  in  the  foot,  and  lost  fifteen  killed  and 
twelve  wounded.53 

The  number  of  those  killed  in  Spinola’s  fleet  has 
been  placed  as  high  as  fourteen  hundred,  including  two 
hundred  officers  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  besides  the 
crowds  of  galley-slaves  thrown  overboard.54  This  was 
perhaps  an  exaggeration.  The  losses  were,  however, 
sufficient  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  enterprise  out  of 
which  the  unfortunate  Spinola  had  conceived  such 
extravagant  hopes  of  fame  and  fortune. 

The  herring-smacks  and  other  coasters,  besides  the 
transports  passing  to  and  from  Ostend,  sailed  thence¬ 
forth  unmolested  by  any  galleys  from  Sluys.  One 
unfortunate  sloop,  however,  in  moving  out  from  the 
beleaguered  city,  ran  upon  some  shoals  before  gettingout 
of  the  Gullet  and  thus  fell  a  prize  to  the  besiegers.  "She 
was  laden  with  nothing  more  precious  than  twelve 
wounded  soldiers  on  their  way  to  the  hospitals  at  Flush¬ 
ing.  These  prisoners  were  immediately  hanged,  at  the 
express  command  of  the  archduke,®  because  they  had 
been  taken  on  the  sea  where,  according  to  his  Highness, 
there  were  no  laws  of  war.513 

The  stadholdor,  against  his  will— for  Maurice  was 
never  cruel— felt  himself  obliged  to  teach  the  cardinal 
bettor  jurisprudence  and  better  humanity  for  the  future. 
In  order  to  show  him  that  there  was  but  one  belligerent 
law  on  sea  and  on  land,  ho  ordered  two  hundred  Spanish 
prisoners  within  his  linos  to  draw  lots  from  an  urn  in 
which  twelve  of  the  tickets  were  inscribed  with  the 
fatal  word  gibbet.  Iffieven  of  the  twelve  t bus  marked  by 
ill  luck  were  at  once  executed.  The  twelfth,  a  comely 
youth,  was  pardoned  at  the  intercession  of  a  young  girl.57 
It  is  not  stated  whether  or  not  she  became  his  wife.  It 
is  also  a  fact  worth  mentioning,  as  illustrating  the  reck¬ 
lessness  engendered  by  a  soldier’s  life,  that  the  man  who 
drew  the  first  blank  sold  it  to  one  of  his  comrades  and 
plunged  his  hand  again  into  the  fatal  urn*  Whether 
he  succeeded  in  drawing  the  gibbet  at  his  second  trial 

53  Meteren,  488.  ss  OrotluH,  xU.  630. 
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lias  not  been  recorded.  When  these  executions  had 
taken  place  in  full  view  of  the  enemy’s  camp,  Maurice 
formally  announced  that  for  every  prisoner  thenceforth 
put  to  death  by  the  archduke  two  captives  from^  his  own 
army  should  be  hanged.69  These  stem  reprisals,  as 
usual,  put  an  end  to  the  foul  system  of  martial  murder. 

Throughout  the  year  the  war  continued  to  be  exclu¬ 
sively  the  siege  of  Ostend.  Yet  the  fierce  operations, 
recently  recorded,  having  been  succeeded  by  a  period 
of  comparative  languor,  Governor  Dorp  at  last  obtained 
permission  to  depart  to  repair  his  broken  health,  lie 
was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  forces  within  the  town 
by  Charles  Yan  der  Noot,  colonel  of  the  Zeeland  regiment 
which  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  first  act  of  the  battle 
of  Nieuport.  Previously  to  this  exchange,  however,  a 
day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  and  prayer  was  set  apart  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  siege.60  Since  the 
5th  of  July,  1601,  two  years  had  been  spent  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  enemy  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  this  miser¬ 
able  village,  and  the  whole  result  thus  far  had  been  the 
capture  of  three  little  external  forts.  There  seemed 
cause  for  thanksgiving. 

Philip  Fleming,  too,  obtained  a  four  weeks’  hoi  id  ay — 
the  first  in  eleven  years — and  went  with  his  family 
outside  the  pestiferous  and  beleaguered  town.  He  was 
soon  to  return  to  bis  multifarious  duties  as  and  if  or, 
secretary,  and  chronicler  of  the  city,  and  unattached 
aide-de-camp  to  the  eommander-in-ch ief,  whoever  that 
might  be,  and  to  perform  Ms  duty  with  the  same,  patient 
courage  and  sagacity  that  had  marked  him  from  llrn 
beginning.  “  An  unlucky  cannon-ball  of  the  enemy,” 
as  he  observes,  did  some  damage  at  this  period  L>  his 
diary,  but  it  happened  at  a  moment  when  comparatively 
little  was  doing,  so  that  the  chasm  was  of  less  conse¬ 
quence.01 

“And  so  I,  Philip  Fleming,  auditor  to  the  Council  of 
War,”  he  says  with  homely  pathos,  “have  ‘been  so  con¬ 
tinually  employed  as  not  to  have  obtained  leave  in  all 
these  years  to  refresh,  for  a  few  days  outside  this  town, 
my  troubled  spirit  after  such  perpetual  work,  intolerable 
cares,  and  slavery,  having  had  no  other  pleasure  allotted 
me  than  with  daily  sadness,  weeping  eyes,  and  heavy 
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yearnings  to  tread  the  ramparts,  and,  like  a  poor  slave 
laden  with  fetters,  to  look  at  so  many  others  sailing  out 
of  the  harbour  in  order  to  feast  their  souls  in  other 
provinces  with  green  fields  and  the  goodly  works  of 
God.  And  thus  it  has  been  until  it  has  nearly  gone  out 
of  my  memory  how  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  growing  trees, 
and  dumb  beasts  appear  to  mortal  eye.” 

Ho  then,  with  whimsical  indignation,  alludes  to  a 
certain  author  who  pleaded  in  excuse  for  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  history  of  the  siege  the  damage  done  to 
his  manuscripts  by  a  cannon-ball.  “  Where  the  liar 
dreamt  of  or  invented  his  cannon-ball,”  he  says,  “  T  can¬ 
not  tell,  inasmuch  as  he  never  saw  the  city  of  Ostend  in 
his  life ;  hut  the  said  cannon-ball,  to  my  great  sorrow, 
did  come  one  afternoon  through  my  office,  shot  from  the 
enemy’s  great  battery,  which  very  much  damaged  not 
his  memoirs  but  mine ;  taking  off  the  legs  and  arms  at 
the  same  time  of  three  poor  invalid  soldiers  seated  in  the 
sun  before  my  door  and  killing  them  on  the  spot,  and 
just  missing  my  wife,  then  great  with  child,  who  stood 
by  me  with  faithfulness  through  all  the  sufferings  of 
the  bloody  siege  and  presented  mo  twice  during  its 
continuance,  by  the  help  of  Almighty  God,  with  young' 
Amazons  or  daughters  of  "war.” 08 

And  so  honest  Philip  Fleming  went  out  for  a  little 
time  to  look  at  the  green  trees  and  the  dumb  creatures 
feeding  in  the  Dutch  pastures.  Meantime  the  two  armies 
— outside  and  within  Ostend— went  moiling  on  in  their 
monotonous  Work ;  steadily  returning  at  intervals,  as  if 
by  instinct,  to  repair  the  ruin  which,  a  superior  power 
would  often  inflict  in  a  half-hour  on  the  results  of 
laborious  weeks. 

In  the  open  field  the  military  operations  were  very 
trifling,  the  wager  of  battle  being  by  common  consent 
fought  out  on  tine  sands  of  Ostend,  and  the  necessities 
for  attack  and  defence  absorbing  Hits  resources  of  each 
combatant.  Franco,  England,  and  Spain  were  holding 
a  perpetual  diplomatic?  tournament,  to  which  our  eyes 
must  presently  turn,  and  the  Sublime  Kealnt  of  the 
Ottoman  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  were  in  the  cus¬ 
tomary  equilibrium  of  their  eternal  strife. 

The  mutiny  of  the  veterans  continued  ;  the  “  Italian 
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republic  ”  giving  the  archduke  almost  as  much  trouble, 
despite  his  ban  and  edicts  and  outlawry,  as  the  Butch 
commonwealth  itself.  For  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
the  best  troops  of  the  Spanish  army  had  been  thus 
established  as  a  separate  empire,  levying  black-mail  on 
the  obedient  provinces,  hanging  such  of  their  old  officers 
as  dared  to  remonstrate,  and  obeying  their  elected  chief 
magistrates  with  exemplary  docility. 

They  had  become  a  force  of  five  thousand  strong* 
cavalry  and  infantry  together,  all  steady,  experience?! 
veterans— the  best  and  bravest  soldiers  of  Europe.  The 
least  of  them  demanded  two  thousand  florins  as  owed 
to  him  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  archduke.  The 
burghers  of  Bois-le-Duc  and  other  neighbouring  towns  in 
the  obedient  provinces  kept  watch  and  ward,  not  knowing 
how  soon  the  Spaniards  might  be  upon  them  to  reward 
them  for  their  obedience.  Not  a  peasant  with  rnmuHions 
was  permitted  by  the  mutineers  to  eater  Boih-Io-Ducl 
while  the  priests  were  summone/d  to  pay  one  year’s 
income  of  all  their  proj^+y-  on 'pain  of  being  burned 
anve.  Very  much  amazed  are  the  poor  priests  at  those 
Pjooseumgs,”  said  Ernest  Nassau,  “and  there  is  a  terrible 
quantity  of  the  vile  race  within  and  around  the  city 

feathers  myself1/’  “°  ^  ^  °f  SOm°  of  the“ 

The  mutiny  governed  itself  as  a  strict  military  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  had  caused  an  official  seal  to  bo  engraved 
representing  seven  snakes  entwined  in  one,  each  thrust¬ 
ing  forth  a  dangerous  tongue,  with  tho  motto— 


“  tntto  In  ore 

L  sua  Eccelema  in  nostro  favorc.”  w 

“  His  Excellency  ”  meant  Maurice  of  Nassau,  with 
whom  formal  articles  of  compact  had  been  arranm-d  It 
had  become  necessary  for  the  archduke,  nofwifhsfaudim. 
the  steady  dram  of  the  siege  of  Ostend,  to  detach  a 
considerable  army  against  this  republic  and  to  bosic-o 
them  m  their  capital  of  Hoogstraaten.  With  seven 
thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  cavalry  Frederic  Van 

of^nlv8  M°k  *he  af?linat  tll0m  in  tho  latter  part 
of  July  Maurice,  with  nmo  thousand  five  hundred  in¬ 
fantry  and  three  thousand  horse,  lay  near  Gortruydenburg. 
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When  united  with  the  rebel  u  squadron,5*  two  thousand 
five  hundred  strong,  he  would  dispose  of  a  force  of  fifteen 
thousand  veterans,  and  he  moved  at  once  to  relieve  the 
besieged  mutineers.65  His  cousin  Frederic,  however, 
had  no  desire  to  measure  himself  with  the  stad holder  at 
such  odds,  and  stole  away  from  him  in  the  dark  without 
heat  of  drum.66  Maurice  entered  Hoogatraaten,  was 
received  with  rapture  by  the  Spanish  and  Italian  vete¬ 
rans,67  and  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  by  the  coolness 
with  which  he  entered  into  the  cage  of  these  dangerous 
serpents — as  they  called  themselves — handling  them, 
caressing  them,  and  being  fondled  by  them  in  return. 
But  the  veterans  knew  a  soldier  when  they  saw  one, 
and  their  hearts  warmed  to  the  prince — heretic  though 
he  were — more  than  they  had  ever  clone  to  the  uni  rocked 
bishop  who,  after  starving  them  for  years,  had  doomed 
them  to  destruction  in  this  world  and  the  next. 

The  stadlioldor  was  feasted  and  honoured  by  the 
mutineers  during  his  brief  visit  to  Hoogsfraaten,  and 
concluded  with  them  a  convention,  according  to  which 
that  town  was  to  he  restored  to  him,  while  they  were  to 
take  temporary  possession  of  the  city  of  Grave.  They 
were  likewise  to  assist,  with  all  their  strength,  in  his 
military  operations  until  they  should  make  peace  on 
their  own  terms  with  the  archduke.  For  two  weeks 
after  such  treaty  they  were  not  to  fight  against  the 
States,  and  meantime,  though  fighting  on  the  republican 
side,  they  were  to  act  as  an  independent  corps  and.  in 
no  wise  to  bo  merged  in  the  stadholdor’s  forces™  Ho 
much  and  no  more  had  resulted  from  the  archduke's 
excommunication  of  the  best;  part;  of  bis  army.  He  had 
made  a  present  of  those  troops  to  tins  enemy.  He 
had  also  been  employing  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
remaining  forces  in  campaigning  against  their  own  com¬ 
rades.  While  at  Grave,  the  mutineers,  or  the  u squadron” 
as  they  were  now  called,  wore,  to  ho  permitted  to  practise 
their  own  religious  riles,  without  offering,  however,  any 
Miforforenco  with  the  regular  Protestant  worship  of  the 
place.  When  they  should  give  up  Grave,  Hoogstraatcn 
was  to  be  restored  to  them,  if  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  States,  and  they  were  to  enter  into  no  negotiation* 
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with  the  archduke  except  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
etadholder. 

There  were  no  further  military  operations  of  moment 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Much  more  important,  however,  than  siege,  battle,  or 
mutiny,  to  human  civilization,  were  the  steady  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Dutch  skippers  and  merchants  *  at  this 
period.  The  ears  of  Europe  were  stunned  with  the 
clatter  of  destruction  going  on  all  over  Christendom,  and 
seeming  the  only  reasonable  occupation  of  Christians; 
but.  the  little  republic,  while  fighting  so  heroically 
against  the  concentrated  powers  of  despotism  in  the 
West,  was  most  industriously  building  up  a  great  empire, 
in  the  East.  In  the  new  era  just  dawning,  production 
was  to  become  almost  as  honourable  and  potent  a 
principle  as  destruction. 

The  voyages  among  the  spicy  regions  of  the  equator  — 
so  recently  wrested  from  their  Catholic  and  .faithful 
Majesties  by  .Dutch  citizens  who  did  not  believe  in  Borgia 
— and  the  little  treaties  made  with  petty  princes  and 
commonwealths,  who  for  the  first  time  were  learning 
that  there  were  other  white  men  in  Bio  world  beside 
the.  Portuguese,  had  already  led  to  considerable  results. 
Before  the  close  of  the  previous  year  that,  great  commer¬ 
cial  corporation  had  been  founded  —an  empire  within 
an  empire,  a  republic  beneath  a  republic  -a,  counting, 
house  company  which  was  to  organize,  armies,  conquer 
kingdoms,  build  forts  ami  cities,  make  war  and  peace, 
disseminate  and  exchange  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  the  various  products  of  civilization,  more  perfectly 
than  any  agency  hitherto  known,  and  bring  the  farthest 
disjoined  branches  of  the  human  family  into  closer 
connection  than  had  ever  existed  before.’  That  it  was 
a  monopoly,  offensive  to  true  commercial  principles, 
illiberal,  unjust,  tyrannical,  ignorant  of  the  very  rudi¬ 
ments  of  mercantile  philosophy,  is  plain  enough,  {''or 
the  sages  of  the  world  were  but/as  clowns,  ui  tied  period 
in  economic  science.  "  1 

Was  not  the  great  financier  of  the  age,  Maximilian  do 
Leihtme,  at  that  very  moment  exhausting  his  intellect  in 
devices  for  the  prevention  o i'  all  international  commerce 
even  m  Europe  V  “  The  kingdom  of  Bmneo/’  he  groaned, 
is  stuffed  full  of  the  manufactures  of  our  neighbours. 
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and  it  is  incredible  what  a  curse  to  ns  are  these  wnrea 
The  import  of  all  foreign  goods  has  now  been  forbidden 
under  very  great  penalties.”  As  a  necessary  corollary 
to  this  madhouse  legislation  an  edict  was  issued,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  export  of  gold  and  silver  from  Prance,  on 
pain,  not  only  of  confiscation  of  those  precious  medals, 
but  of  the  whole  fortune  of  such  as  engaged  in  or  winked 
at  the  traffic.  The  king  took  a  public  oath  never  to 
exempt  the  culprits  from  the  punishment  thus  imposed 
and,  as  the  thrifty  Sully  had  obtained  from  the  great 
king  a  private  grant  of  all  those  confiscations,  and  as  he 
judiciously  promised  twenty-five  per  cent,  thereof  to  the 
informer,  no  doubt  he  filled  his  own  purse  while  im¬ 
poverishing  the  exchequer.*50 

llio  united  States,  not  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a 
paternal  government,  against  which  they  had  been 
lighting  almost  half  a  century,  could  not  be  experiod  to 
rival  the  stupendous  folly  of  such  political  economy, 
although  certainly  not  emancipated  from  all  the  delusions 
of  the  age. 

Nor  are  wo  to  forget  how  very  recently,  and  even 
dimly,  the  idea,  of  freedom  in  commerce  has  dawned 
upon  nations,  the  freest  of  all  in  polity  and  religion. 
Certainly  the  vices  and  shortcomings  of  the  commercial 
system  now  inaugurated  by  the  republic  may  he  justly 
charged  in  great  part  to  fixe  epoch,  while  her  vast  share 
in  the  expanding  and  upward  movement  which  civiliza¬ 
tion,  under  the  auspices  of  self-government,  self-help, 
political  freedom,  frees  thought,  and  unshackled  tciem-e, 
was  then  to  undfubike—ncvcr  more  perhaps  to  he  per¬ 
manently  checked  -  must  be;  justly  ascribed  to  herself. 

If  was  considered  accordingly  that,  the.  existence  <d'  h> 
many  private  companies  and  co-partnerships  trading  to 
the  East  was  injurious  to  tins  interests  of  commerce. 
Merchants  arriving  at  the  different  Indian  ports  would 


«*>  Memolres  do  Sully,  iv.  H-u>,  eel. 
Londros,  1748.  The  great,  minister  adrift, 
with  diverting  simplicity: — “i  found  a 
remedy,  shorter  and  less  violent.  Hum 
duiMtinemenls  and  coniine, aflons,  to  pro- 
vent  the  export  of  specie;  tlmt  was  to 
raise,  the  value  of  it."  Aeeorditigly  the 
crown  of  sixty  sous  was  dorlan  d  to  he 
worth  sixty  4ive  sous,  anti  the  crown  of 


gold  or  pistoled  of  fifty-right  onh  -a  as 
puf. at  slxty-two  sous,  and  so  with  otUr? 
coins  In  proportion . ilriri,  p.  no. 

Nothing  was  wauling  hut  to  <!or faro 
that  the  tlim-hnojK-d  p,({.  should  have 
ton  hoops,  that  hoi-n  liall'p*  nny  ion,  von 
should  lx;  sold  for  a  penny,  and  to  maka 
it  fel  tny  to  drink  small  Ixmt— a*voi.i»ng  fo 
the  system  of  an  earlier  liuattcl.il  nitoruwr. 
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often  find  that  their  own  countrymen  had  been  too  quick 
for  them,  and  that  other  fleets  had  got  the  wind  out  of 
their  sails,  that  the  eastern  markets  had  been  stripped, 
and  that  prices  had  gone  up  to  a  ruinous  height,70  while 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Dutch  cities,  nutmegs  and 
cinnamon,  brocades  and  indigo,  were  as  plentiful  as  red 
herrings.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  at  that  day  to 
find  this  very  triumph  of  successful  traffic  considered 
otherwise  than  as  a  grave  misfortune,  demanding  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  only  free  Government  then 
existing  in  the  world.  That  already  free  comprtifion 
and  individual  enterprise  had  made  such  progress  in 
enriching  the  Hollanders  and  the  Javanese  respectively 
with  a  superfluity  of  useful  or  agreeable  things,  brought 
from  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth,  seemed  to  the  eyes 
of  that  day  a  condition  of  things  likely  to  end  in  a 
general  catastrophe.  With  a  simplicity,  amazing  only 
to_  those  who  are  inclined  to  bo  vain  of  a  superior 
wisdom— not  their  own  but  that  of  their  wisest  contem¬ 
poraries— one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  establishing  the 
East  India  Company  was  stated  to  ho  tbo  necessity  of 
providing  against  low  prices  of  Oriental  productions  in 
Europe. 


.But  national  instinct  is  often  wiser  thun  wliot  is 
supposed  fo  he  high  national  statesmanship,  and  (hero 
ean  be  no  doubt  that  the  true  foundation  of  Hie  Hast 
India  .Company  was  the  simple  miognilion  of  an  iron' 
necessity.  Every  merchant  in  'Holland  knew  full  well 
that  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  could  never  }>o 
driven  out  of  tlieir  commercial  strongholds  under  the 
equator,  except  by  a  concentration  of  the  private 
strength  and  wealth  of  tlio  mercantile  community  The 
Government  had  enough  on  its  hands  in  disputing,  inch 
by  inch,  at  so  prodigious  an  expenditure  ofblund  and 
treasure,  the  meagre  territory  with  which  nature  had 
endowed  the  little  commonwealth.  Private  organiza- 
lon,  self-help,  union  of  individual  purses  and  individual 
brains,  were  to  conquer  an  empire  at,  the  antipodes  if  it 
were  to  bo  won  at  all.  By  so  doing,  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  and  its  power  to  maintain  the  great  non  (lint  with 
the  spirit  of  the  past  might  be  indefinitely  increased, 
and  the  resources  of  Spanish  despotism  proportionally 
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diminished.  It  wan  not  to  he  exported  of  Jau  »b  T1  corns 
kerk,  Wolfert  Hermann,  or  Juris  van  Spilbcrg,  in 
doubtable  skippers  though  they  were,  that  each,  acting 
on  his  own  responsibility  or  on  that  of  his  supercargo, 
would  succeed  every  day  iu  conquering  a  whole  Spanish 
fleet  and  dividing  a  million  or  t wo  of  prize-money 
among  a  few  dozen  sailors.  Better  things  even  than 
this  might  he  done  by  wholesome  ami  practical  concen¬ 
tration  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

Bo  the  Status-General  gran  led  a  patent  or  charter  to 
one  great  company  with  what,  tor  the  time,  was  an 
enormous  paid-up  capital,  in  order  that  tin-  India  t ratio 
might  ho  made  secure  and  the  Spaniards  steadily  con¬ 
fronted  in  what  they  had  considered  their  impreg¬ 

nable  pi  ^’sessions.  All  former  trading  com  panics  weic 
invited  to  merge,  themselves  in  the  1  ni versa]  Hast  India 
( 'ompany,  whh'h,  for  t  wvnty~«  me  years,  should  alone 
have  tin*  right  to  trade  to  the.  east  of  tin*  t  'ape  of  Good 
I  lope  and  to  sail  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan/1 

The  charter  had  hot  n  signet!  on  2*uh  ihuvh,  1Um2, 
and  was  mainly  to  the  following  effect. 

The  e ompunv  was  to  pay  twenty-five  thousand  dorian 
to  the  States  General  for  its  privilege.  The  March  w j» 
whole  capital  was  to  he  six  million  six  hundred  Hi"*‘ 
ihouMuid  florins,  The  chamber  of  Amsterdam  was  to 
have  one  half  of  the  whole  interest,  the  chamber  of 
Zeeland  one  fourth;  the  chambers  of  tho  Meuse, 
namely,  Jh-IH,  Rotterdam,  ami  the  north  quarter,  that 
is  to  say,  Hoorn  and  Knkhuizen,  each  a  sixteenth.  All 
the  chambers  were,  to  be  governed  by  llm  directors  then 
nerving,  who  however  were  to  he  allowed  to  die  out, 
down  to  the  number  of  twenty  for  Amsterdam,  twelve 
for  Zeeland,  ami  woven  for  each  of  the  other  chambers. 
To  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  directors,  the 
remaining  members  of  the  hoard  were  to  nominate,  three 
candidates,  from  whom  tlm  estates  of  the  province 
should  choose  one,  Much  director  was  obliged  to  have 
an  interest  iu  the  company  amounting  to  at  least  six 
thou:  and  florins,  except  tin*  directors  for  Hoorn  and 
Hnkhuizt-n,  of  whom  only  three  thousand  should  be 
required,  The  general  assembly  of  these  ehamhers 
should  consist  of  seventeen  directors,  eight  fur  Amster- 
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dam,  four  for  Zeeland,  two  for  the  Meuse,  and  two  for 
the  north  quarter;  the  seventeenth  being  added  by 
turns  from  the  chambers  of  Zeeland,  the  Meuse,  and  the 
north  quarter.  This  assembly  was  to  be  held  six  years 
at  Amsterdam,  and  then  two  years  in  Zeeland.  The 
ships  were  always  to  return  to  the  port  from  which 
they  had  sailed.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
had  the  right,  within  a  certain  time,  to  take  shares  in 
the  company.  Any  province  or  city  subscribing  for 
forty  thousand  florins  or  upwards  might  appoint  an 
agent  to  look  after  its  affairs. 

The  Company  might  make  treaties  with  the  Indian 
powers,  in  the  name  of  the  States-Genoml  of  the  United 
Netherlands  or  of  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  same, 
might  build  fortresses,  appoint  generals,  and  levy  troops, 
provided  such  troops  took  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  S  tales, 
or  to  the  supreme  authority,  and  to  the  Company.  No 
ships,  artillery,  or  other  munitions  of  war  belonging  to 
the  Company  were  to  be  used  in  service  of  the  country 
without  permission  of  the  Company.  The  admiralty  was 
to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  the  prizes  conquered 
from  the  enemy. 

The  directors  should  not  ho  liable  in  properly  or 
person  for  the  debts  of  the  Company,  The  generals  of 
fleets  returning  homo  wore  to  make  reports  on  the  state 
of  India  to  the  States.72 

Notification  of  the  union  of  all  India  Companies  with 
this  great  corporation  was  duly  sent  to  the  fleets 
cruising  in  those  regions,  where  it  arrived  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1603.73 

Meantime  the  first  fleet  of  the  Company,  consisting  <u 
fourteen  vessels  under  command  of  Admiral  Wy brand 
van  Warwyk,  sailed  before  the  end  of  1602,  and  was 
followed  towards  the  close  of  1603  by  thirteen  other 
ships,  under  Stephen  van  der  Hagen.74 

The  equipment  of  these  two  fleets  cost  two  million 
two  hundred  thousand  florins.78 
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ItoCh  of  Qwi  KUzalicth  —  Condition  »f  .Spain  —  Lcir.'Umm  to  James  I.  —  Union  $1 
Kndiind  ami  Scotland  ebaractcrudic.s  of  the  new  monarch  -  The  Kuidkdi  Court 
and  Government  —  Piratical  practices  of  the  i'Jiplhli —  Audi,  nee  of  tin-  <s  tutor 

envoy  until  Kiiw;  Junes —  Queen  Elizabeth's  scheme  for  retnudidlinir  Europe _ 

A  tubas  ■'.at  lor  extraeidlnary  from  Henry  JV.  to  J  un*^—  He  lJo.-nyV  stri*  turns  on 
the  Ku^li.-li  people---  Private  interview  of  he  Ib-my  with  the  Sr.it e—.'  envoy—  ho 
UoMiy’,-  audience  of  tin*  kint?  ■  Objects  of  hi-,  mis-, ion  In-immt ions  ..f  the  huke 
of  Nt.rtliumherhunl  —  Invitation  of  the  emha  --y  to  Uivi-nwicli — Projni  e(»f  Jameg 
to  protect,  the  N*  tin-rlands  against  Spain  —  M eri’.  mp .  of  P, true*. eld  -  «.’* infer*  m  (» 

at  Aruiiiht  lion . -  It.;  un.-.ati  t.utmy  termination — Contempt  of  he  K-enylb- 

the  iin;*  1 1  it  eoiin  ell* if.; — P«dilic,d  aspect,  of  Ktiropi* — i  te  R.^uyVi  *h  closure  tc 
tiie  km-  of  the  .  i  nvt.  object  of  his  miHHiun  -  -  Agreement  oi  Jam*  s  to  th**  propfSah 
of  he  i h  Miy  —  ilatifieation  of  lit**  treaty  of  ailiann — Return  uf  he  Kosnyuiui 
Suite  to  Prune*  ~  Aim.il  of  Urn  Spani.  li  amb.i  s.aior. 

On  lilt*  21  lh  of  Man -It,  ]  <>0d,  Queen  Elizabeth  died  at 
Richmond,  having  nearly  completed  her  seventieth 
year.1  The  two  halves  of  the  little  island  of  Britain 
wov  at  last  politically  adjoined  to  each  oilier  by  tho 
personal  union  of  tint  two  crowns. 

A  foreigner,  son  of  tint  woman  executed  by  Elizabeth, 
succeeded  to  Elizabeth’s  Hire  me.  Jt  was  most  natural 
that  the  Dutch  republic  and  tho  French  king,  tint  aroh- 
dnkes  and  his  (’afholic  Majesty,  should  be  tilled  with 
anxiety  as  to  the  probable  o fleet  of  tins  change  of  indi¬ 
viduals  upon  the,  fortunes  of  the,  war. 

For  this  Butch  war  of  independence  was  the  one 
absorbing  and  emit  rolling  interest  in  ( Imsfcndoin. 
Fpnn  that,  vast,  central,  and,  as  men.  thought,  baleful 
constellation  the  fates  of  humanity  were  dependent. 
Around  it  lesser  political  events  were  forced  to  gravitate, 
and,  in  accordance,  to  their  relation  to  it,  were  bright  or 
obscure.  It  was  inevitable  that  those  whoso  vocation 
it  was  to  ponder  the  aspects  of  the  political  firmament, 
flu*  sages  and  high -priests  who  assumed  to  direct  human 
action  and  to  foretell  human  destiny,  should  now  be 
mum  than  ever  perplexed. 

Hpuin,  since  the  accession  of  JPhilip  II I.  to  his  fathers 
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throne,  although  rapidly  declining  in  vital  energy,  had 
not  yet  disclosed  its  decrepitude  to  the  world.  Its 
boundless  ambition  survived  as  a  political  tradition 
rather  than  a  real  passion,  while  contemporaries  still 
trembled  at  the  vision  of  universal  monarchy  in  which 
the  successor  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Charles  Y.  was 
supposed  to  indulge. 

Meantime,  no  feebler  nor  more  insignificant  mortal 
existed  on  earth  than  this  dreaded  sovereign. 

Scarcely  a  hairdresser  or  lemonade-dealer  in  ail  Spain 
was  less  cognizant  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
than  was  its  monarch,  for  Philip’s  first  care  upon 
assuming  the  crown  was  virtually  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  the  man  soon  afterwards  known  as  the  Duke  of 
Lerma. 

It  is  therefore  only  by  courtesy  and  for  convenience 
that  history  recognizes  his  existence  at  all,  as  surely  no 
human  being  in  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  requires  less 
mention  than  Philip  III.  himself. 

I  reserve  for  a  subsequent  chapter  such  rapid  glances 
at  the  inferior  condition  of  that  kingdom  with  which  it 
seemed  the  destiny  of  the  Dutch  republic  to  be  per¬ 
petually  at  war,  as  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  third  Philip’s  reign. 

Meantime,  as  the  great  queen  was  no  more,  who  was 
always  too  sagacious  to  doubt  that,  the  Dutch  cause 
was  her  own— however  disposed  she  might  be  to  brow¬ 
beat  the  Dutchmen — it  seemed  possible  to  Spain  that 
the  republic  might  at  last  bo  deprived  of  its  only  re¬ 
maining  ally.  Tassis  was  despatched  as  chief' of  a 
legation,  precursory  to  a  more  stately  embassy  to  bo 
confided  to  the  Duke  of  Prims.  Hie  archdukes  sent  the 
prince  of  Aronberg,  while  from  the  united  States  came 
young  Henry  of  Nassau,  associated  with  John  ofOlden- 
Barneveld,  Falk,  Brederode,  and  other  prominent  states¬ 
men  of  the  commonwealth.2  Ministers  from  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  from  the  palatinate  and  from  numerous 
Other  powers,  small  and  great,  were  also  coll  tailed  to 
greet  the  rising  sun  in  united  Britain,  while  the  awk¬ 
ward  Scotchman,  who  was  now  called  upon  to  play  that 
prominent  part  in  the  world’s  tragi-comody  which  had 
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been  so  long  and  so  majestically  sustained  "by  the 
44  Virgin  Queen,”  already  began  to  tremble  at  the 
plaudits  and  the  bustle  which  announced  how  much  was 
expected  of  the  new  performer. 

There  was  indeed  a  new  sovereign  upon  the  throne. 
That  most  regal  spirit  which  had  well  expressed  so 
many  of  the  highest  characteristics  of  the  nation  had 
fled.  Mankind  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  dark, 
closing  hours  of  the  illustrious  reign.  The  great  queen, 
moody,  despairing,  dying,  wrapt  in  profoundest  thought, 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground  or  already  gazing  into 
infinity,  was  besought  by  the  counsellors  round  her  to 
name  the  man  to  whom  she  chose  that  the  crown  should 
devolve. 

“  Not  to  a  Hough,”  said  Elizabeth,  sententiously  and 
grimly.3 

When  the  King  of  Franco  was  named,  she  shook  her 
head.  When  Philip  III.  was  suggested,  she  made  a  still 
more  significant .  sign  of  dissent.  When  the  King  of 
Scots  was  mentioned,  she  nodded  her  approval,  and 
again  relapsed  into  silent  meditation.4 

She  died,  and  James  was  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Cecil  had  become  las  prime  minister  long 
before  the  queen’s  eyes  were  closed.  The  hard-featured, 
rickety,  iidgetty,  shambling,  learned,  most  preposterous 
►Scotchman  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  throne. 
Never  could  there  have  been  a  more  unfit  place  or  unfit 
hour  for  such  a  man. 

England,  although  so  small  in  dimensions,  so  meagre 
in  population,  so  deficient  compared  to  the  leading 
nations  of  Europe,  In  material  and  financial  strength, 
had  already  her  great  future  swelling  in  her  heart. 
Intellectually  and  morally  she  was  taking  the  lead 
aiming  the  nations.  Even  at  that  day  she  had  produced 

3  “PoUihfc  ftvvIdnatlHi  all’  ultima  ora  so  a  quel  di  Kpngna  a  loco  il  medenima 
dc*  mwl  glomi  e  rtacata da  quei  signori  atto,nominatoie  pid  quello di Seoziu  diede 
dd  wisfgllo  die  quasi  tutti  la  asBiate  vauo  segno  quosto  cmwn  il  deaiderlo  sun  e 
<jiud<*  ioss<*  la  volontir  sna  ed  a  tdii  rue-  poche  ore  dope  pnssb  da  questa  vita  com 
comiimmlava  il  regno  disse  elia  questo  universal  disphteere." 
sole  parole:  iioud  an  /toiq/A.dio  in  lingua  *  The  particulars  of  KIbubeih’g 

iiigl.  so  siguifiea  persona  bnssa  c  vilo,  ma  death  arc  narrated  in  Despatch  7  April, 
ad  uno,  ed  aroen.mdocon  lanmno  porch 6  im>3,oi\Secretury  Searamelli,  Keimtuifi! 
penlo  la  panda,  rite  porlusse  corona.  Le  Secret  a,  A.  V.  ti.  See  N.  Uanr//.i,  noto, 
fu  dinmndato  se  al  re  di  Kr.ineia  ed  el  la  p.  45,  of  mr,  iv.  vol.  union, 
con  iu testa  m>  Htrh  ehe  no,  lu  diamndata 

von.  j.v.  K 
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much  which  neither  she  herself  nor  any  other  nation 
seemed  destined  to  surpass. 

Yet  this  most  redoubtable  folk  only  numbered  about 
three  millions,  one-tenth  of  them  inhabiting  London.® 
With  the  Scots  and  Irish  added  they  amounted  to  less 
than  five  millions  of  souls,0  hardly  a  third  as  many  as 
the  homogeneous  and  martial  people  of  that  dangerous 
neighbour  France. 

Ireland  was  always  rebellious;  a  mere  conquered 
province,  hating  her  tyrant  England’s  laws,  religion, 
and  people  ;  loving  Spain,  and  believing  herself  closely 
allied  by  blood  as  well  as  sympathy  to  that  most  Cat  hoi io 
land. 

Scotland,  on  the  accession  of  James,  hastened  to  take 
possession  of  England.  Never  in  history  had  two  races 
detested  each  other  more  fervently.7  The  leeches  and 
locusts  of  the  north,8  as  they  were  universally  desig¬ 
nated  in  England,  would  soon  have  been  swept  forth 
from  the  country,  or  have  left  it  of  their  own  aeronh 
had  not  the  king  employed  all  that  he  had  of  royal 
authority  or  of  eloquent  persuasion  to  retain  thorn  on 
the  soil.  Of  union,  save  the  personal  union  of  tlm 
sceptre,  there  was  no  thought.  As  in  Ireland  there  was 
haired  to  England  and  adoration  for  Spain;  so  in 
Scotland,  France  was  beloved  quite  as  much  as  England, 
was  abhorred.  Who  could  have  foretold,  or  evmi 


•r>  Ntotlo  Mulin,  ambassador  from 
Venice  to  .James  !,,  pots  the  population 
of  London  In  1607  at  more  tlmn  tioopioo. 
Kolazione  in  Barozzi  and  Berclmt,  wtr.  iv. 

VOl.  union. 

Antonio  Foscnrhii,  Venetian  ambas¬ 
sador  in  England  in  J61H  (Relazione  in 
Barozzi  and  Borohefc,  ser.  iv.  v<>t.  tmiro), 
estimates  the  whole  population  of  the 
empire  at  5, 200, 000  souls,  of  which  num¬ 
ber  3,060,0(10  are  assigned  to  England,  a 
little  more  than  1,000,000  to  Scotland,  and 
600,000  to  Ireland. 

The  total  revenue  he  states  as  three 
million  snidi  750, oou/.  sterling,  almost 
entirely  derived  from  England:—"  Jvrdih 
la  Koozia  am  fatten  dii  oltunfa  niila 
(8O,OO0L)  acudl  r  anno,"  and  Ireland  pro¬ 
ducing  a  less  sum  than  that,  to  which 
money  had,  to  be  added  from  England  for 
current  expenses. 

7  “EssendoHl  11  regno  della  Scozia  uniu> 


aquello  dell'  Inghiiterra  Hohmn-nte  «<  Ua 
persona  del  pre.sente.  re,  tuttavia  per  In 
divisiuno  e  cuufrarietit  degli  smimi  dm 
passa  fra  Kmzzesi  ed  Ingles!  te  n  solo 
viene  giudieato  ehe  la  potenzu  di  qui  I 
regno  nun  sia  creseiuta  rna  dimlnmln 
piuflosto  :  poh’lie.  Todtu  fra  di  lorn  r  p,o- 
sato  hint,'  nitre;  die  s'lnddiaiiu  lavpa  1‘  on 
V  ultn*  eon  mantere  moltu  nli'.ivng.iitfi. 
(hide  molti  Seozzesi  e  do'  pin  principal! 
per  Halv'e'/.za  dello  lorn  vile  pens.tnu  di 
ritiraroi  nlle  proprle  nw;  o  ae  nun  f 
la  viotenza  per  dire  eofr  die  lorn  U\  il  re 
per  fermarli  di  gia  Mini  no  ne,  utrunn 
anduti/’—N.  Molin,  Hdazh.ne, 

K  “  U  (gli  Seozzesi)  diiamano  Uxiutte 
e  saugulHughe  d'  lughilterm,  aftenwmo 
ehe  hatmo  trovato  in  quel  regno  le  Hduero 
d'  oro  ehe  dlcono  aver  alt.ro  volte  perduto 
in  Scoda.’'~--Mar<ui,ntordo  Correr,  Bela- 
ziono. 
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hoped,  that  atoms  so  mutually  repulsive  would  ever 
have  coalesced  into  a  sympathetic  and  indissoluble 
whole  ? 

Even  the  virtues  of  James  were  his  worst  enemies. 
As  generous  as  the  day,  he  gave  away  with  reckless 
profusion  anything  and  everything  that  he  could  lay 
his  hands  upon.  It  was  soon  to  appear  that  the  great 
queen’s  most  unlovely  characteristic,  her  avarice,  was  a 
more  blessed  quality  to  the  nation  she  ruled  than  the 
ridiculous  prodigality  of  James. 

Two  thousand  gowns,  of  the  most  expensive  material, 
adorned  with  gold,  pearls,  and  other  bravery — for  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  very  generous  to  herself— were  found  in  the 
queen’s  wardrobe,  after  death.  These  magnificent  and 
costly  robes,  not  one  of  which  had  she  vouchsafed  to 
bestow  upon  or  to  bequeath  to  any  of  her  ladies  of 
honour,  were  now  presented  by  her  successor  to  a  needy 
Scotch  lord,  who  certainly  did  not  intend  to  adorn  his 
own  person  therewith.0  u  The  hat  was  ever  held  out,” 
said  a  splenetic  observer,  44  and  it  was  filled  in  over¬ 
flowing  measure  by  the  new  monarch.” 10 

In  a  very  short  period  he  had  given  away — mainly  to 
Scotchmen— at  least  two  millions  of  crowns,  in  various 
articles  of  personal  property,11  Yet  England  was  very 
poor. 

The  empire,  if  so  it  could  be  called,  hardly  boasted  a 
regular  revenue  of  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars 
a  year ; 12  less  then  that  of  a  fortunate  individual  or  two, 

»  «  ft  per  iiatura  per  educasdone  e  per  **  N.  Molin  Relazionc.  The  ambun. 
nhito  iiberaliHsimo  ed  o  tap;  la  huh  libera-  hu dor  puts  the  income  of  the  crown 
Ula  ehe  quando  fu  ansunfo  alia  eonmu  domains  at  1 20, non/.  sterling,  or  about 
<V  Jnglulterra  dnub  ad  uu  Signor  Koh/wh;  GntyiOO  dollars  (sendi).  'raxes  anti  cua- 
tut, ft;  it*  veati  della  rogina  Eli/, airlift  toms  lie  reckons  at  to  0,0  00  dollars,  and 
oir  eruno  intorno  tint;  mille  0  d'  tm  valor  income  from  miscellaneous  sources  at 
inestimabile  esse -ndo  parte  di  esse,  lregiate  100,000.  To  this  total  of  1 ,300,000  dollars 
d'oro,  di  perlc*  0  fcutte  riclils, slme. fran-  he  adds  an  annual  parliamentary  subsidy 
cesro  t’ontarini.  Relu/.iune,  of  600,000  dollars  (according  to  the  uve- 

»»  “I»l  unagrnn  parlo(Hln  gJolc  della  rage  in  Kli'/abellfs  reign,  although  in 
comna  ehe  valevuno  un  tesoro  feee  lncr-  1007  James  had  not  yet  had  one),  and 
cide  a  diversi  empiendosi  <11  esse  lo  mani  Urns  makes  a  general  budget  of  1,300,000 
wnz  1  ale.un  rigardo  al  valor  loro  eget ran-  d«>K,  or  somewhat  less  than  800,000/. 
dole  nel  cappello  di  qui-sto  e  di  quello,"  Mnnmntonio  Gorrer,  ambassador  in  1(111, 
Ike.  An:,— ibid.  gives  nearly  the  same  figures.  The  eii- 

11  N.  Molin,  Rela/ione.  “Rs.sendoco-  voyu  of  ten  years  later,  Onrrt-r  and  F, 
mime  opinioue  rhe  fra  danari,  gioie  e  lend  Contavinl,  make  the  total  row  nuo 
stablli  ubbiu  donato  ii  re  pin  di  duo  3,000,000  dollars, 
mllioni  la  magginr  parte  a  Scom-itL” 

x  2 
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in  our  own  epoch,  both  in  Europe  and  America;  and 
not  one-fifth  part  of  the  contemporary  income  of  France. 
The  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  Scotland’s  annual  bud¬ 
get  13  did  not  suffice  to  pay  its  expenses,  and  Ireland  was 
a  constant  charge  upon  the  imperial  exchequer.14 

It  is  astounding,  however,  to  reflect  upon  the  pomp, 
extravagance,  and  inordinate  pride  which  characterized 
the  government  and  the  court. 

The  expenses  of  James’s  household  were  at  least  five 
hundred  thousand  crowns,16  or  about  one  quarter  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  empire.  Ilenry  IV.,  with  all  his 
extravagance,  did  not  spend  more  than  one-tenth  oft  lie 
public  income  of  France  upon  himself  and  his  court. 

Certainly  if  England  were  destined  to  grow  groat  it 
would  be  in  despite  of  its  new  monarch.  Hating  the 
People,  most  intolerant  in  religion,  believing  intensely 
in  royal  prerogative,  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  regal 
as  well  as  his  personal  infallibility,  loathing  that  induc¬ 
tive  method  of  thought  which  was  already  leading  the 
English  nation  so  proudly  on  the  road  of  intellectual 
advancement,  shrinking  from  the  love  of  free  inquiiy,  of 
free  action,  of  daring  adventure,  which  was  to  bo  tin*, 
real  informing  spirit  of  the  great  .British  nation  ;  abhor¬ 
ring  the  Puritans— that  is  to  say,  one-third  of  his  sub¬ 
jects10 — in  whose  harsh  but  lofty  nature  he  felt  instinc¬ 
tively  that  popular  freedom  was  enfolded  even  as  the 
overshadowing  tree  in  the  rigid  husk— -and  sending 
them  forth  into  the  far  distant  wilderness  to  wrestle 
with  wild  beasts  and  with  savages  mens  ferocious  than 
beasts;  fearing  and  haling  the  Catholics  as  the,  s\v«,ni 

N.  Molin.  tinni."  Ibid 

14  “  II  regno  pol  (V  Irlanda  non  solo  non  l<;  «  Tre  mhio  It*  reltgluni  Hu*  mm  *  r-  ,d~ 

apporta  bimeiieio  ma  spesa  piuttoKto."—  men  to  mm  abbtaeekio  da  qw-i  ; 
N.  Molin.  “(ill  altri  due  regni  di  Seozia  la  catfoliea  id  ap«»*  foljea  n*jm!i,»,  S  j  {•*«.. 
ed' Irlanda  apportano  Been  pin  Hpewi  die  teBtunte  e  h  purituuu:  qm-  fa  Mfr<  ,1 
rendite.” — M,  A.Oorrer,  Rolaaione.  danrio  <*  la  ri*vina  dd!«*  an  me*  t.  nd*  a 

15  N.  Molin,  Holuaione.  ** E  prlma  quella  di  primipui  e  di  nmum  hi  me 

nel  viver  della  sua  ea«a  si  consuiim  im  eora  i*>irh<*  «'■  tut  fa,  MO  lu*eu 

anno  per  r  nltro  600,000  Bcudl,"  «  Ha  tin  ed  al  govm-no  ;  e  pm  h-  t|ia-  m 

miUone  n  mezzo  d'  enlrata  (dueatB,  four  nunn-di  IiImHu  <>  molf.i  dole*  *•  gm*o  ml 
to  the  pound,  BubsidloM  not  counted)  ,  ,  ,  eguimo  «■  pi  i<»  undto  faeiliionte  jdtfmw* 
la  BpeBtt  della  bur  cum  arriva  a  d neat, l  elata ;  undo  M  ovde  elu*  U  di  quel 
600,000  r  aimo."— FraiK!<?KCo  Contarini,  pojxdi  purituni  anemche  11  n*  .*  it 
umb.  app.  Giacomo  I.  Itehzloni  in  Bn*  «uol  udim  ogul  urt«*  per  dh(ruKgmtm* 
rami  and  Berdwt,  uer.  I  vol.  unico,  M.  A.  Horror,  UMnd‘»ne. 

«  Nolle  Bp m  della  cm  accede  amz/al-  *  Sua  MaeaUt  odk  queal  purltunf  utia 
inina  oomparaziono  tutti  gll  altri  re  crl«-  tanto  quanto  Bmit*  do'  citiioiid.”— iidd. 
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enemies  of  bis  realm,  bis  race,  and  himself,  trampling  on 
them  as  much  as  be  dared,  forcing  them  into  hypocrisy 
to  save  themselves  from  persecution  or  at  least  pecuniary 
ruin  if  they  would  worship  God  according  to  their  con¬ 
science  ; 17  at  deadly  feud,  therefore,  on  religious  grounds, 
with  much  more  than  half  his  subjects — Puritans  or  Pa¬ 
pists — and  yet  liimself  a  Puritan  in  dogma  and  a  Papist 
in  Church  government,  if  only  the  king  could  be  pope ; 
not  knowing,  indeed,  whether  a  Puritan,  or  a  Jesuit 
whom  he  called  a  Papist-Puritan,38  should  be  deemed 
the  more  disgusting  or  dangerous  animal ;  already  pre¬ 
paring  for  his  unfortunate  successor  a  path  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  by  employing  all  the  pedantry,  both  theological 
and  philosophical,  at  his  command  io  bring  parliaments 
into  contempt,  and  to  place  the  royal  prerogative  on  a 
level  with  Divinity ;  at  the  head  of  a  most  martial, 
dauntless,  and  practical  nation,  trembling,  with  unfortu¬ 
nate  physical  timidity,  at  the  sight  of  a  drawn  sword ; 
ever  scribbling  or  haranguing  in  Latin,  French,  or  broad 
Scotch,19  when  the  world  was  arming,  it  must  always  he 
a  special  wonder  that  one  who  might  have  been  a  re¬ 
spectable,  even  a  useful,  pedagogue,  should  by  the  caprice 
of  destiny,  have  been  permitted,  exactly  at  that  epoch,,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  contemptible  and  mischievous  of 
kings.20 


i7«I)frb  questo  ml o  che  tm  catfolico 
ricusantc  die  s’  intendo  qudlo  dho  rlcusu 
(It  andure  alio  loro  chime  e  predlcho  ho  ha 
il  mode  6  obbligato  a  pagan*.  HO  seudi  al 
most! ;  sn  non,  ha  da  pagur  tanto  perdu 
due  tet'sui  ddil  sued  ten! ;  Kicriib  uno  dm 
avorra  000  dueati  d’  enfcrata  no  perde  400 ; 
bo  b  pnvoro  od  urtiilco  dm  non  nbbia  beni 
stablU  ogni  mow*  da’  miulstn  gll  view 
visitata  la  casa  o  lovato  gli  si  pub  dir 
ogni  cosa  jk>Ic1io  gil  portano  via  sino  il 
lotto;  so  uno  Ham  eonvinUi  di  avero 
udito  messes  di  avero  tenulo  un  proto  o 
gesnita  in  easa,  and  di  uvergH  soiamonto 
parlato  «’  intrude  incorso  indditto  di  lesa 
Maestil  undo  seir//  altro  panic  la  roha  <*  la 
vita.  Un  cattolico  s’  intrude  privo  della 
protessioue  della  leggl  in  tanto  dm  sc  Mara 
egll  eredltore  di  uleuno  non  ,protrh 
citar  k  Mua  a/.iono  contra  il  debttoro 
porches  dalk  giusmia  non  Bark  abbrac- 
clata ;  sc  il  cattolico  Kara  oltraggiato  in 
parole  o  In  fattl  mm  ha  rieorao  alia  gins- 


tlaia;  intanto  die  li  poverl  cattolici  bow: 
coHtitutl  in  una  eondlzkme  inldiciKsima, 
pretendondo  con  quest  a  via  il  re  e  quell! 
die  governano  di  andar  a  \mt>  a  pooa 
coHtriugendo  a  riducendo  per  dir  coni  & 
Monte  la  cattoliea  religkme.”— -N.  Molln, 
lidazione. 

1#  44  Aborrlaco  sopro  tutti  li  padri  Oc- 
suitl  .  .  ,  .  o  compara  apprmto  la  loro 
dottrina  di  mucchinar  contra  li  Stati  e 
vita  dd  principi  con  quelle  del  puritan! 
pored)  li  chiamapuritani  paplsti.” — M,  A. 
Uorrer,  Relassione. 

19  “  ll  piono  di  eloquenssa  non  solo  ndla 
propria  sua  lingua  ma  nnco  In  diverse 
altro  e  ndla  franco, sc  o  latina  particular- 
rnonto.”—- Kranocwo  Confarini,  Relay, iune. 

20  44  Ma  nmlto  pin  displace  P  aver  Sua 
Sfaoitil  abbandonato  in  tutto  o  per  tutto 
Il  govorno  do!  Buoi  rogui,  rinmttondo  il 
tutto  al  kuo  consiglio,  non  vdendo  egli  nb 
trattar  no  ponsnr  ad  altro  dm  alia  car, da 
....  Oosl  il  pres  cute  hj  testa  piuttoeto 
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But  lie  liad  a  most  effective  and  energetic  minister. 
Even  as  in  Spain  and  in  France  at  the  same  period,  the 
administration  of  government  was  essentially  in  one  pair 
of  hands. 

Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  ever  since  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  splendid  duumvirate  of  his  father  and  Wal- 
singham,  had  been  in  reality  supreme.21  The  proud  and 
terrible  hunchback,  who  never  forgave,  nor  forgot  to 
destroy,  his  enemies,22  had  now  triumphed  over  the  last 
passion  of  the  doting  queen.  Essex  had  gone  to  per¬ 
dition. 

Son  of  the  great  minister  who  had  brought  the  mother 
of  James  to  the  scaffold,  Salisbury  had  already  extorted 
forgiveness  for  that  execution  from  the  feeble  king. 
Before  Elizabeth  was  in  her  grave,  he  was  already  as 
much  the  favourite  of  her  successor  as  of  herself,  go¬ 
verning  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  and  being  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  before  Great  Britain  existed.22 

Lord  High  Treasurer  and  First  Secretary  of  State,  he 
was  now  all  in  all  in  the  council.  The  other  great  lords, 
high-born  and  highly  titled  as  they  were  and  served  at 
their  banquets  by  hosts  of  lackeys  oil  their  knees — M 
Nottinghams,  Northampton,  Suffolks — 25  were,  after  all, 
ciphers  or  at  best,  mere  pensioners  of  Spain.  For  all  the 
venality  of  Europe  was  not  confined  to  tho  Continent.26 

spregiato  ed  odiato  die  alfcrimenti ;  os-  della  rcgina  o  scopertamente  dope  la 
sendo  inline  la  natura  di  S.  M.  piuttosto  incite.  Cost  non  solo  gli  is  rluaeito  til 
indinata  a  vivere  retiramentc  con  otto  o  caneellar  dalla  sua  rnomoria  la  morto 
died  dei  »uoi  die  viver  alia  libera,  come  della  madro  ddla  quale  fu  principal* 
b  il  costume  del  pao.se  ed  il  desiderio  del  monte  autore  11  padre  di  chso  conte  ma  ha 
popolo.”— Francesco  Contarini,  Relazione.  condotto  la  propria  fortuna  a  quella  tanla 
21  «  U  autorita  del  quale  b  cos'i  assoluta  eminenza  nella  quale  si  trova  al  preseute." 
die  con  verity,  si  pud  dire  esser  egli  il  re  o  — M .  A.  Correr,  Relazione. 
governatoro  di  quella  monarchal.” — N.  24  N.  Molin,  Relazione, 

Molin,  Relazione.  “ 11  eo :  di  Northampton  custody  del 

23  "B  astute  e  sagaco  c  persecutore  private  sigillo . il  gran  anmn- 

acerrimo  dei  suoi  ncmici :  il  die  d  vedo  raglio  conte  di  Nottingham  ed  il  conte  di 

dall1  effetto  perche  ne  ha  avuto  molti  e  Suffolk  gran  ciamberluno . tuttl 

tutti  11  hafatti  prccipitare  ancordii)  dm  tro  norm  stafi  provisionnti  amm.ilmenhi 

fossero  uomini  emiiientissimi . da  Spugun  con  qualcheduno  ultra  did 

fe  amico  de’ suoi  amici  d  fa  volentieri  ser-  consiglio  regie."- M.  A.  Correr,  IMiV 
vizio ;  ma  pero  c  pin.  indinato  alia  vert-  done. 

detta  die  all'  amorc :  e  uomo  superbo  o  “  Nij  vi  essendo  alamo  die  o  iardi  o 
terribile.'’— Ibid.  Compare  M.  A.  Correr,  per  tempo  non  .sia  necessitate  di  ricorrer 
Relazione,  al  consiglio  di  qui  h  die  ogrmno  procure 

23  “  Perche  s’  insinub  nella  grassia  del  di  aequlsinrsi  la  grazia  e  la  protezione  di 
presonte  re  ajutandolo  como  S.  M.  mode-  alamo  dei  coimiglieri  il  die  non  si  pub 
drnn  mi  ha  detto  «  occultamontc  In  vita  fare  In  quel  pause  con  altri  xuezai  no  cm 
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Spain  spent  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
crowns27  annually  among  the  leading  courtiers  of  James, 
while  his  wife,  Anne  of  Denmark,  a  Papist  at  heart, 
whose  private  boudoir  was  filled  with  pictures  and 
images  of  the  Madonna  and  the  saints,  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  solid  cash  from 
the  Spanish  court,  besides  much  jewelry,  and  other  valu¬ 
able  things.28  To  negotiate  with  Government  in  England 
was  to  bribe,  even  as  at  Paris  or  Madrid.  Gold  was  the 
only  pass-key  to  justice,  to  preferment,  or  to  power. 

Yet  the  foreign  subsidies  to  the  English  court  were, 
after  all,  of  but  little  avail  at  that  epoch.29  No  man  had 
influence  but  Cecil,  and  he  was  too  proud,  too  rich,  too 
powerful  to  be  bribed.80  Alone  with  clean  fingers  among 
courtiers  and  ministers,  he  had,  however,  accumulated  a 
larger  fortune  than  any.  His  annual  income  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  he  had  a 
vast  floating  capital,  always  well  employed.  Among 
other  investments,  he  had  placed  half  a  million  on  In¬ 
terest  in  Holland,31  and  it  was  to  be  expected,  therefore, 

sponmzo  di  poter  xm  glomo  metier  mano 
in  quel  regno  (d’  Ingliilterra)  e  pereib  col 
soli  to  titolo  di  avantagglare  la  fede  catio- 
11  ea  mantengono  divert  collogi  d’  Inglesi 
per  spargere  con  loro  benefleio  1  soggetf 
die  eseono  da  quelii  e  dopo  la  pace  haimo 
disponsnti  fra  quella  nazione  molti  denari 
Ira  qtiali  la  reglna  ha  avuto  in  coni  anti 
piu  di  cento  miile  scudi  oltre  diverse  gioie 
e  altro  cose  di  molto  valsente.” — F.  Pri- 
uli,  Relazione  di  Spagna,  1004-1008.  N. 
Molin. 

“  Pare  die  il  Spagimoli  si  sieno 
astenuti  questi  due  ultimi  atini  per  il 
poco  frutto  die  no  cavuno.,,---M.  A. 
Correr,  Relaziono. 

3°  M  Nb  ha  mai  voluto  accettar  pen¬ 
sion  A.  Correr,  Relazione, 

11  Della  Hiia  ridiezzu  non  voglio  par- 
laro  porocclio  e  ccm  cho  eccode  il  creder 
<P  ognuno;  ma  quasi  tut  to  ha  in  con  tan  ti 
in  diverse  piazze  di  Kuropa,  ma  sotto 
diversi  nomi ;  e  mi  h  atato  aflermato  cue 
in  Olunda  solamente  abhia  cinque  cento 
miile  send!  li  quail  gli  rendono  ufcili  tali 
die  ho  ne  pud  con  tan  tare.” — Ibid.  "  Ks- 
sendo  opinione  die  degli  ullici  della  corona 
abbl  cav&to  nieglio  di  200,000  scudi  all' 
anno,  oruie  ha  comprato  nmlta  quantity 
di  terreni  o  gira  denari  in  diverse  piazza 


altre  vie  die  con  present!  c  donativi ;  1! 
epudi  souo  cosi  onlinarij  in  quei  paesi  die 
chi  pin  riceve  e  piU  stimato  ed  onorato 
ricev«-ndo  non  solo  da  sndditi  ma  da 
stmnieri  e  da  mlnistri  dl  principl  ancora 
siccome.  si  d  veduto  in  diverse  cxicasioni." 
— «N.  Molin,  Relazionn  d'  ingliilterra. 

“  Rimettere  il  tuf.to  ai  suol  mlnistri  li 
quali  Hono  si  fattamente  int.cressuti  cho 
icnza  li  modi  cite  ordinariamente  sogliono 
usarli  Spagnoli  non  so.  ne  pub  rienvoro 
quel  benelido  (die  si  desidora."  U>id. 
**  Avendo  molti  di  essi  (ministri)  pensioni 
da  Spagna,  altri  son  hen  alletti  verso  la 
Fruneia  e  lursi*  il  minor  numero  e.  quello 
die  mint  al  solo  hen  e  servizio  del  regno 
e  di  S.  M."— Francesco  Contarini,  Rda- 
seioiic.  “La Spagna  ....  usamloalcuna 
volta  con  ia  Maealh  sua  V  esc*  do’  matri¬ 
monii  con  li  mlnistri  quella  delta  pen¬ 
sion!  a  donativi/'—M.  A.  Correr,  Jiela* 
done. 

*t  « All*  ambasdatoro  di  Spagna  resi¬ 
dent  e  alia  corfce  d'  Inghilterra  mno  man* 
dati  ogni  anno  150,000  scudi,  non  per  sua 
provlziono  ma  per  altri  iinl,  a  pent  im¬ 
pair*  gran  cose/*-  -  Fran.  Contarini,  Iteia- 
aione. 

m  H,  Molin,  IMazione,  kc.  M.  A. 
Correr,  Rdaziune.  “  Vaimo  nutremlo  le 
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that  he  should  favour  the  cause  of  the  republic,  rebellious 
and  upstart  though  it  were. 

The  pigmy,  as  the  late  queen  had  been  fond  of  nick¬ 
naming  him,  was  the  only  giant  in  the  Government, 
Those  crooked  shoulders  held  up,  without  flinching,  the 
whole  burden  of  the  Siate.  Pale,  handsome,  anxious, 
suffering,  and  intellectual  of  visage,  with  Iris  indomit¬ 
able  spirit,  ready  eloquence,  and  nervous  energy,  ho 
easily  asserted  supremacy  over  all  the  intriguers,  foreign 
and  domestic,  the  stipendiaries,  the  generals,  the  admi¬ 
rals,  the  politicians,  at  court,  as  well  as  over  the  Scotch 
Solomon  who  sat  on  the  throne. 

But  most  certainly  it  was  for  the  public  good  of  Bri¬ 
tain  that  Europe  should  be  pacified.  It  is  very  true, 
that  the  piratical  interest  would  suffer,  and  this  was  a 
very  considerable  and  influential  branch  of  business.  So 
long  as  war  existed  anywhere,  the  corsairs  of  England 
sailed  with  the  utmost  effrontery  from  English  ports,  to 
prey  upon  the  commerce  of  friend  and  foe  alike.  A  ft  or 
a  career  of  successful  plunder,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
rovers  to  return  to  their  native  land,  and,  with  the  pro* 
eeeds  of  their  industry,  to  buy  them. selves  positions  of 
importance,  both  social  and  political.  Jt  was  not  the, 
custom  to  consider  too  curiously  the  source  oftlio  wealth. 
If  it  was  sufficient  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  it 
was  pretty  certain  to  prove  the  respectability  of  the 
owner;52 

apccialmonta  gran  nonnua  in  Oianda  oho  o-;uli  o  privi  dolla  patria  por  qiuddns 
proflttano  piU  die  modioormni-nfo,  cosa  Hpazio  di  tonqm  a  am  quuldw  dimativn 
die  to  tienfl  affcw'onalo  <*<1  obbligato  agli  union  romodio  in  qud  pam,o  jM-r  MiijM'iur 
intcrowi  di  quello  provlndo.” — Ibid.  tutu-.  In  dilllooHa  di  pub-r  ripatriato  o 
33  f  1‘er  assienrur  questi  mari  dai  ln-r-  godorsi  la  guadagmuu  proda."~.  X.  MoMn. 
toid  ingles!  dm  harmo  upportato  n  tuitora  Uda/.iono, 

apportano  tanfo  dannu  alia  navi  o  nuddit.1  “  I'ordx;  am  la  pan*  viom-  lorn  b'vuto 
di  Vostra  Soronitii  cho  trailiuano  in  il  niodo  <li  undur  in  oorso  oon  *■!*•*  molii  si 
lovanto:  pcrcliu  nonodubbiopnrla  infnr-  suno  arrirhiU  porohe  hoftn  pivhtdo  di 
maziono  clu*  rie  ho  avnto  cho  multi  van-  uridar  nmlro  i  unmioi  dopfodavanoanru  In 
colli  partono  df  inghiltorru  sot, to  il  nomn  navi  dogli  amid  ammo  pnrlfopjw  maid” 
di  mwreanti  con  <jualcii«*  pooo  di  carico  ioaln  a  V.  S"  -l)ii«l. 
per  il  viaggio  di  lovanlo  lua  il  loro  fine. «  “Suno  {di  Ingb'd  supra  tuMi  gli  mmtied 
prim  ipalmonfo  di  fur  qualdin  proda  .so  dediti  al  rnrr  ogg ia.ro,  no  hurvano  paui- 
la  ooeasiono  si  prosonl.a;  oiiflo  partmdn  colar  pmid.  ,J.mo  in  lunpo  dt  Uu 
am  <|U<)Hto  notno  di  nionmnti  vmno  lovaia  Miizabottu  hi  <jnalo  la  prnunttova  omtru 
I  ucctiHiotto  ai  rappr«\sontanfi  di  Vosfra  gli  Spagumdi  od  nidmava  li  mini  tuiddiU 

Sortmita  di  opporai  alia  loro  uririta ;  tna  ad  applioarviai . di  qua  snno 

in  oflfttto  Kocondo  l^moasiono  om-roHano  pmeodufn  ricohme  grand!  ndli  partly 
I  ufTlcio  di  corwariu  quamlo  loro  ricsoo  di  lari,  uorrosdnamtl  drill  dnzli  imbblid  * 
far  quutoho.  preda  si  coutcnUnm  <U  ruBtoru  jqmdnuza  o  gloria  nolli  dtUidinl  ol  ang n 
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It  was  in  vain  that  the  envoys  of  the  Dutch  and  Vene¬ 
tian  republics  sought  redress  for  the  enormous  damage 
inflicted  on  their  commerce  by  English  pirates,  and  in¬ 
voked  the  protection  of  public  law.  It  was  always  easy 
for  learned  jurisconsults  to  prove  such  depredations  to 
bo  consistent  with  international  usage  and  with  sound 
morality.  Even  at  that  period,  although  England  was 
in  population  and  in  wealth  so  insignificant,  it  possessed 
a  lofty,  insular  contempt  for  the  opinions  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  other  nations,  and  expected,  with  perfect  calm¬ 
ness,  that  her  own  principles  should  be  not  only  admitted, 
but  spontaneously  adored.33 

Yet  the  piratical  interest  was  no  longer  the  controlling 
one.  That  city  on  the  Thames,  which  already  numbered 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,34  had 
discovered  that  more  wealth  was  to  ho  accumulated  by 
tier  bustling  shopkeepers  in  the  paths  of  legitimate  in¬ 
dustry  than,  by  a  horde  of  rovers  over  the  seas,  however 
adventurous  and  however  protected  by  Government. 

As  for  France,  slio  was  already  defending  hersedf 
against  piracy  by  what  at  the  period  seemed  a  master¬ 
piece  <>f  internal  improvement.  The  Seine,  the  Loire, 
and  the  Hhone  wore  soon  to  he  united  in  one  chain  of 
communication.  Thus  merchandise  might  be  water- 
borne  from  the  channel  to  the  Mediterranean,  without 
risking;  the  five  or  six  weeks’  voyage  by  sea  then 
required  from  Havre  to  Marseilles,  and  exposure  along 
the  whole  coast  to  attack  from  the  corsairs  of  England, 
Spain,  and  Barbary,85 


monlo  di  fora's  eonsiderabilissime  a  tvutto 
U  regno.  Ora  quanto  doproda/.ioni  cho 
vietato  <iulht  pace  cuntro  Spagnuoli  Hi 
Honu  indiHf*rnutcmcnt(!  voltaic  aoprn  tutti 
vengoiio  piu  d'  ogni  tristl'/ia  odiato  dai  rci 

. . non  di  incno  come  non  Hi 

trova  oOkdo  <11  tanta  Hunlita  o  glusti/.fa 
cho  T  avurisda  degll  uomlrii  non  la  noglia 
gtiftHfar  <*r  corromper;  cod  c*  oplntone  dm 
quell!  duo  hanno  principal 

ciiricn  di  jxtrhegultam  qumti  Hcellrrati  11 
abbino  Kp<wm  volte,  favor!  ti  e  prototti,” — 
Marc  Antonio  Corror,  Am  base.  approBBO 
jdacomo  I.  101 1,  Su  ttorozzi  and  Berebet. 
d  Iv.  vol.  union. 

33  "  KhkuxmIo  r  Ingloae  per  natura  ««* 
$mrbo  erode  die  ognuno  per  natura  wla 
‘«bbIigaU>  <li  acoirezzurlo  non  wAo  ma  41 


adorarlo."— Ibid.  N.  Molin,  Rdazione. 

3*  Molin. 

35  Angelo  Badoer,  Ambunc,  in  Francia, 
Edadone  in  Barozzi  and  Iterchet,  eor.  ii, 
vol.  i.  «  Ma  finite  quezto  taglio  die  ai 
lavora  per  far  entraro  la  I^olra  nella 
Senna  come  bo  dotto  n*  b  riaolto  di  fame 
un  ultra  per  far  entraro  il  Kodano  cho 
pttHHft  Liono  nella  Lolra  OHscndo  gilt  il 
diuegno  fatto  con  cho  »'  andreblm  da  on 
mam  air  altro  sempro  per  i  fiumi  Konza 
aver  niai  a  aniontaro  in  term  e  qimndo 
queato  mrti  efiettuato,  come  ponendovisi 
le  mani  egli  roBtoroblx*  in  non  hmgld  arm! 
mm  (re  contlnui  la  pace  nella  Franehi  con 
piu  brevity  con  pin  gicurezm  e  con  grand* 
utile  a  quel  regno  si  mandurefebero  le  morct 
dal  Medltcrrunoo  mmpn*  per  uequu  dm? 
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The  envoys  of  the  States- Gen  oral  had  a  brief  audience 
of  the  new  sovereign,  in  which  little  more  than  phrases  of 
compliment  were  pronounced. 

“We  are  hero/’ said  Barneveld,  “between  grief  and 
joy.  We  have  lost  her  whose  benefits  to  us  we  can 
never  describe  in  words,  but  we  have  found  a  successor 
who  is  heir  not  only  to  her  kingdom  but  to  all  her 
virtues.” 3ea  And  with  this  exordium  the  great  Advocate 
plunged  at  once  into  the  depths  of  his  subject,  so  far  as 
was  possible  in  an  address  of  ceremony.  He  besought 
the  king  not  to  permit  Spain,  standing  on  the  neck 
of  the  provinces,  to  grasp  from  that  elevation  at  other 
empires.  He  reminded  James  of  his  duty  to  save  those 
of  his  own  religion  from  the  clutch  of  a  sanguinary 
superstition,  to  drive  away  those  lurking  satellites  of 
the  Koman  pontiff  who  considered  Britain  their  lawful 
prey.  He  implored  him  to  complete  the  work  so  worthily 
begun  by  Elizabeth.  If  all  those  bound  by  one  interest 
should  now,  he  urged,  unite  their  efforts,  the  Spaniard, 
deprived  not  only  of  the  Netherlands,  hut,  if  ho  were 
not  wise  in  time,  banished  from  the  ocean  and  stripped 
of  all  his  transmarine  possessions,  would  bo  obliged  to 
consent  to  a  peace  founded  on  the  only  .secure 'basis, 
equality  of  strength.  The  envoy  eoncludVid  bp  beseeeh- 
ing  the  king  for  assistance  to  Osiend,  now  besieged  for 
two  years  long.30  ° 

But  James  manifested  small  disposition  to  molt  in 
the  fervour  of  the  Advocate’s  eloquence.  Ho.  answered 
with  a  few  cold  e<  unim  >n  places.  Benignant  but  extremely 
cautious,  bo  professed  goodwill  enough  to  iho  States 
but  quite  as  much  for  Spain,  a  power  with  which,  he  ob¬ 
served,  ho  had  never  quarrelled,  ami  from  which  hu  had 
received  the  most  friendly  offices.  The  archdukes,  too, 
ho  asserted,  had  never  been  hostile  to  the  realm,  but  only 
to  the  Queen  ol  England.  In  brief,  ho  was  new  to  English 
affaiiH,  required  t  ime  to  look  about  him,  but  would  not 
disguise  that  his  genius  was  literary,  studious,  and  tran¬ 
quil,  and  much  more  inclined  to  peace  than  to  war.37 


neir  Oceano  mmi  avoie  a  mandarc  por 
tanto  mans  «ima  si  fa  ora  vhc  l<>  navi 
lianno  y,  dreomkra  tutta  m  Spuria  per 
arrivara  in  quclto  parti  con  tnnlo  rkchio 
ai  venti  e  di  coryari  oitre  U  U;*i*iki  dl 


ainqm*  o  bO  m*‘:d  <*lio  all©  voltfl  COMU- 
iuu! j* »  nf‘l  viapf'i**.” 

a  Urotiua,  jtii  619,  Metcron, uli  tut 
art  Ibid, 
v  ibid. 
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In  truth,  James  had  cause  to  look  very  sharply  about 
hiru.  It  required  an  acute  brain  and  steady  nerves  to 
understand  and  to  control  the  whirl  of  parties  and  the 
conflict  of  interests  and  intrigues,  the  chameleon  shifting 
of  chaiactei  and  colour,  at  this  memorable  epoch  of  tran¬ 
sition  in  the  realm  which  he  had  just  inherited.  There 
was  a  Scotch  party,  favourable  on  the  whole  to  France  * 
there  was  a  Spanish  party,  there  was  an  English  party 
and,  more  busy  than  all,  there  was  a  party— -not  Scotch, 
noi  I lench,  nor  English,  nor  Spanish- — that  niulvin^ 
par  by  in  all  common  wealths  or  kingdoms  which  ever 
fights  for  itself  and  for  the  spoils. 

Franco  and  Spain  had  made  peace  with  each  other  at 
Veivins  five  years  before,  and  had  been  at  war  ever 
since. 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  nor  more  cynical  than  the 
language  exchanged  between  the  French  monarch  and 

the  representative  of  Spain.  That  Philip  If  I. . as  the 

Spanish  Government  by  a  convenient  fiction  was  always 
called —waa  the  head  and  front  of  the  great  Savoy- Pi ron 
conspiracy  to  take  Henry’s  life  ami  dismember  his 
kingdom,  was  hardly  a  stage  secret.  Yet  diplomatic 
relations  were  still  preserved  between  the  two  countries, 
and  wonderful  diplomatic  interviews  had  certainly  been 
taking  place  in  Paris. 

Ambassador  Tassis  had  walked  with  lofty  port,  info 
Henry’s  cabinet,  disdaining  1o  salute  any  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood  or  high  functionaries  of  state ‘in  the  apartments 
through  which  ho  passed,  and  with  insolent,  defiance  had 
called  Henry  to  account  for  his  dealing  with  the  Dutch 
rebels. 

uSire,  the  king  my  master  finds  it  very  strange,”  he 
said  “that  you  still  continue  to  assist/ his  rebels  in 
Holland,  and  that  yon  shoot  at  his  troops  on  their  way 
to  the  .Netherlands.  If  yon  don’t  abstain  from  such 
infractions  of  his  rights  he  prefers  open  war  t o  being 
cheated  by  such  a  pretended  peace.  Hereupon  1  demand 
your  reply.” 

“Mr.  Ambassador,”  replied  the  king,  «'4l  find  it;  still 
more  strange  that  your  master  is  so  impudent  as  to  dare 
to  make  such,  complaints— ho  who  is  daily  making  at¬ 
tempts  upon  my  life  and  upon  this  State.  Even  if  l  do 
assist  the  Hollanders,  what  wrong  is  that  to  him?  '  It 
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Is  an  organized  commonwealth,  powerful,  neighbourly, 
acknowledging  no  subjection  to  him.  But  yonr  master 
is  stirring  up  rebellion  in  my  own  kingdom,  addressing 
himself  to  the  princes  of  my  blood  and  my  most  notable 
officers,  so  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  ent  off  the  head 
of  one  of  the  most  beloved  of  them  all.  By  these 
unchristian  proceedings  he  has  obliged  me  to  take  sides 
with  the  Hollanders,  whom  I  know  to  he  devoted  to  me; 
nor  have  I  done  anything  for  them  except  to  pay  the 
debts  I  owed  them.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  the  king 
yonr  master  is  the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  and  that  the 
troops  of  Naples  were  meditating  an  attack  upon  my  king¬ 
dom.  I  have  two  letters  written  by  the  band  of  your 
master  to  Marshal  Biron,  telling  him  to  trust  Puentes  as 
if  it  were  himself,  and  it  is  notorious  that  Puentes  has 
projected  and  managed  all  the  attempts  to  assassinate 
me.  Ho  yon  think  you  have  a  child  to  deal  with*? 
The  late  King  of  Spain  knew  me  pret.tv  well,  if 
this  one  thinks  himself  wiser  1  shall  let  him  see  who 
I  am.  Ho  yon  want  peace  or  war?  I  am  readv  for 
either.” 

The  ambassador,  whose  head  had  thus  been  so  vigm- 
onsly  washed— as  Henry  expressed  it  in  reenmdimMlm 
interview  afterwards  to  the  Hutch  envoy,  Hr.  Aerssmis  - 
stammered  some  unintelligible  excuses,  and  humbly 
begged  his  Majesty  not  to  be  offended.  ib*  then  retired 
quite  crest-fallen,  and  took  leave  most  poiiudy  of  every, 
body  as  he  went,  down  oven  to  the  very  grooms  of  the 
chambers. 


Yon  must  show  your  teeth  to  the  .Spaniard;1  said 
Henry  to  Aorssens,  “  if  yon  wish  for  a  quiet  life  H 
Here  was  unsophisticated  diplomacy;  for  the  polifh 
Henry  who  could  forgive  assassins  and  eunspirafors 
crowned  or  otherwise,  when  it  suited  his  purpose  to  he 
lenient,  knew  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  very  prudent 
to  use  the  gift  of  language,  not  in  order  h>  conceal,  Imt  to 
express  his  thoughts. 

“  I  left  the  king  as  red  as  a  turkev-rook  ”  said  Tiinhjh 
as  soon  as  he  got  home  that  morning,  “  and  I  was  an¬ 
other  turkey-cock.  We  have  been  talking  a  little  bit  of 
truth  to  each  other.” b 


SB  “Ik  weet  doen  Taxis  t'huys  qtium 
aat  hy  seyda,  ik  kebbo  den  Coninck  root 
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In  frutb,  .  was  nupo.^l,  e,  as  the  world  was  then 
constituted,  that  trance  mid  .Spain,  in  spite  of  many 
Kemd  syiujwtliie.s  si,,.,,  d  not  Is,  enemies;  that  France, 
J1''n;f,har,,a,'i'1  ,n,','h  «"»«“"«wwdtli,  although  cor- 

diaily  diMikwig  each  other,  should  not  be  ai]jes 

.  }'W,'n  ,U'a!h  "f  J-aiailarth  a  very  remarkable 

,„h.rv".w  had  lak,  „  place  at  Dover,  in  which  the  queen 
had  si'crei ly  di.-cioj.cil  the  great  thoughts  with  which 
that  iii' .si  impcnal  hrain  was  filled  j.ist  before  its 

boundless  aefivify  wan  to  cease,  for  ever* 


Hlu*  hod  wished  lor  a  personal  interview  with  the 
French  kin-  vH.om*  wit  and  valour  she  had  always 
hoandv  mliunvd  ifmry,  on  hi,  part,  while  nmuerei- 
lutly  ndnmimg  tint  prelerduunan  vanity  which  he  fed 
with  fauta-tio  adulation*  m-wr  failed  to  do  justice  to  her 
^-tdu-s  and  had  hern  for  a  moment  disposed  to  cross 
the  channel,  or  to  hold  counsel  with  heron  hoard 
slop  mid  wav  between  the  two  countries;*  It  was  how¬ 
ever  found  impne  ticahlc  to  arrange  any  such  Meeting 
and  the  gossip,  of  the.  day  hinfed  that  the  great  Henry’ 
whoso  delight  was  in  battle,  and  who  had  never  been 
known  fo  shrink  from  danger  on  dry  land,  was  appalled 
at  the  idea,  of  sea  sickness*  ami  even  dreaded  the  chance 
of  being  kidnapped  by  the  Knglish  pirates/10 

I  lie  corsairs  who  drove  so  profitable  a  business  at 
ihid  period  by  plundering  the  merchantmen  of  their 
enemy,  of  their  Hutch  and  French  allies,  and  of  their 
own  nation,  would  assuredly  have  boon  pleased  with 
such  a  prize. 


The  pucen  had  confided  to  He  Hcfhuno  that  she  had 
something  to  say  to  the  king  which  slut  could  never 
revyal  to  other  ears  than  his7  but,  when  the  proposed 
visit  of  Henry  wys  abandoned,  it  was  decided  that  his 
confident jal  minister  should  slip  across  the  channel 
before,  K! Isabel  h  ref  turned  to  her  palace  at  Greenwich* 

He  Befhune  accordingly  came  incognito  from  Calais 
to  Hover*  in  which  port,  he  had  a  long  and  most  confi- 


wwfiyyt  AT.-’-An’imw  Id  tlie 
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dential  interview  with  the  queen.  Then  and  there  the 
woman,  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  who  governed  des¬ 
potically  the  half  of  a  small  island,  while  the  other  half 
•was  in  the  possession  of  a  man  whose  mother  she  had 
slain,  and  of  a  people  who  hated  the  English  more  than 
they  hated  the  Spaniards  or  the  French— a  queen  with 
some  three  millions  of  loyal  btit  most  turbulent  subjects 
m  one  island,  and  with  about  lmlf-a-million  ferocious 
rebels  in  another  requiring  usually  an  army  of  twenty- 
thousand  disciplined  soldiers  to  keep  them  “in  a  kind  of 
subjugation,  with  a  revenue  fluctuating  between  eight, 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  the  half  of  that 
sum,  and  with  a  navy  of  a  hundred  privateersmen— 
disclosed  to  the  French  envoy  a  vast  plan  for  regulating 
the  polity  and  the  religion  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
for  remodelling  the  map  of  Europe.41 

There  should  be  three  religions,  said  Elizabeth— not 
counting  the  dispensation  from  Mocca,  about  which 
•lurk  and  Hun  might  ho  permitted  to  continue  their 
struggle  on  the  crepuscular  limits  of  civilization. 
Everywhere  else  there  should  bo  toleration  only  for 
the  churches  of  Peter,  of  Luther,  and  of  Calvin.  '  Tim 
house  of  Austria  was  to  ho  humbled— Urn  one  branch 
driven  hack  to  Spain  and  kept  there,  the  other  branch 
to  be  deprived  of  the  imperial  crown,  which  was  lo  l,o 
disposed  of  as  in  times  past,  by  the  votes  of  the  princely 
electors.  There  should  ho  two  republics-tlm  Swiss 
and  the  Dutch— each  of  those  commonwealths  to  bo 
protected  by  France  and  England,  and  each  to  receive 
considerable  parings  out  of  the  possessions  of  Spain  and 
tiie  empire.  #  * 

Finally,  all  Christendom  was  to  bo  divided  oil'  info  a 
certain  number  of  powers,  almost  exactly  equal  lo  each 
thnr^ei! king,  measuring,  .and  counting,  mss*, 
sary  to  obtain  this  international  equilibrium  beine-  of 
course  the  duty  of  tho  king  and  queen  when  they  should 
sit  some  day  together  at  table.  } 

Thus  there  wore  five  points  sovereigns  and  politicians 
having  always  a  fondness  for  a  neat  summary  in  five  or 

of  tC Hoi  TCUmb°r  °n0’t0  lh(!  doctoral  system 

of  the  holyKoman  empire.  Humber  two,  to  esfublLh 
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the  republic  of  he  United  Provinces.  Number  three 
to  do  as  much  tor  Switzerland.  Number  four,  to  par-’ 
titi<m  Europe..  Number  five,  to  reduce  all  religions  to 
thiee.  Nothing  could  be  more  majestic,  no  plan  fuller 

twit,?11*  tra°',Iul.llltP  for  tho  rulers  of  mankind  and 
then  subjects.  Ihrice  happy  the  people,  having  thus 
a  couple  of  heads  with  crowns  upon  them  and  brains 
withm  them  to  prescribe  what  was  to  be  done  in  thk 
world  and  behoved  as  to  the  next !  1& 

,  T,he  ilhftriT  successor  of  that  great  queen  now 
lior  benignant  sceptre  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  subjects,  and  tlio  political  revenues  of  her 
empire  arc  more  than  a  hundredfold  those  of  Elizabeth  - 
yet  it  would  hardly  now  bo  thought  great  statesmanship 
cm  sound  imperial  policy  for  a  British  sovereign  even  to 
imagine  the  possibility  of.  tho  five  points  which  filled 
the  royal  English  mind  at  Dover. 

But  Henry  was  as  much  convinced  as  Elizabeth  of 
the  necessity  and  tho  possibility  of  establishing  tho 
five  pm, its  and  Do  Bethuno  hud  been  astonished  at  the 
exact  similarity  of  tho  conclusion  which  those  two 
sovereign  intellects  hail  reached,  even  before  they  had 
kie n  placed  m  communion  with  each  other.  The  death 
!.  i*-0  'B1*'05.1  kul  not  caused  any  change  in  the  far- 
loaclimg  designs  of  which  the  king  now  remained  the 
Hole  executor,  and  his  first  though^  on  BioTccSn  of 
c,v.T’l  IT  a<lc.:m'‘ln,«1y  <•“  despatch  Do  Bethuno,  now 
t.  Si'  lS’!Ir  <]i  a,aWdor  extraordinary 

s°  •  ’  or,lofItll,.‘t  tIie  new  sovereign  might  be 

soc.e  ly  1ml;  horougbly  instructed  as  to  the  scheme  fi  r 
remodelling  ( hnstendom.43  lw 

As  Bo, say  was  also  charged  with  tho  duty  of  formally 
congratulating  King  dames,  he  proceeded  upon  £ 
joiiiney  with  remarkable  pomp.  H0  was  accompanied 
by  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  quality,  specially  attached 
to  Ins  ombassy— young  city  fops,  as  he  himself  described 
them  who  wore  out  of  their  clement  whenever  they 
lei  t  he  pavement  of  Baris- and  by  an  equal  number  eff 
valets,  grooms,  and  cooks.44  Such  a  retinue  was  in¬ 
dispensable  to  enable  an  ambassador  to  transact  the 
public  business  and  to  maintain  the  public  dignity  iu 


42  tits  Sully,  iv.  34-36,  anno  1601. 

44  ibid.  1468 ;  v.  21. 
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those  days;  unproductive  consumption  being  accounted 
most  sagacious  and  noble. 

Before  reaching  the  English  shore  the  marquis  was 
involved  in  trouble.  Accepting  the  offer  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  vice-admiral  lying  off  Calais,  he  embarked  with  his 
suite  in  two  English  vessels,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  De  Yic,  vice-admiral  of  France,  who  was  anxious  to 
convey  the  French  ambassador  in  the  war-ships  of  his 
country.  There  had  been  suspicion  afloat  as  to  the 
good  understanding  between  England  and  Spain,  caused 
by  the  great  courtesy  recently  shown  to  the  Count  of 
Arenberg,  and  there  was  intense  irritation  among  all 
the  seafaring  people  of  France  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  English  corsairs  upon  their  coast.46  Eosny 
thought  it  best  to  begin  his  embassy  by  an  act  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  but  soon  had  cause  to  repent  his  decision. 

In  mid-channel  they  were  met  by  De  Vic’s  vessels 
with  the  French  banner  displayed,  at  which  sight  the 
English  commander  was  so  wroth  that  he  forthwith 
ordered  a  broadside  to  be  poured  into  the  audacious 
foreigner ;  swearing  with  mighty  oaths  that  none  hut 
the  English  flag  should  bo  shown  in  those  waters.  And 
thus,  while  conveying  a  French  ambassador  and  three 
hundred  Frenchmen  on  a  sacred  mission  to  the  British 
sovereign,  this  redoubtable  mariner  of  England  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  battle  with  the  ships  of  France,  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  and  some  prevarication  that  Eosny 
appeased  the  stiife,  representing  that  the  French  fl;m 
had  only  been  raised  in  order  that  it  might  be  dipped^ 
in  honour  of  the  French  ambassador,  as  the  ships  passed 
is  Juno,  each  other.  The  full-shotted  broadside  was 

16l,3‘  fired  from  fifty  guns,  but  the  English  com¬ 
mander  consented,  at  Do  Eosny’s  representations,  that 
it  should  ho  discharged  wide  of  the  mark.4'5  A  few  shots, 
however,  struck  the  side  of  one  of  the  French  vessels' 
and  at  the  same  time,  as  Cardinal  Eichelieu  afterwards 
remarked,  pierced  the  heart  of  every  patriotic  French¬ 
man.47 

The  ambassador  made  a  sign,  which  De  Vic  under¬ 
stood,  to  lower  his  flag  and  to  refrain  from  answering 
the  fire,48  Thus  a  battle  between  the  allies,  amid  tin.? 

45  M6mo!r<»»  <!<•  Sully,  iv.  27? 

47  Ibid.  273  6,  ami  u< *{(*«. 
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most  Amazing  circumstances,  was  avoided,  but  it  may 
well  be  imagined  how  long  and  bow  deeply  the  poison 
of  the  insult  festered.  r 

Such  an  incident  could  hardly  predispose  the  am¬ 
bassador  in  favour  of  the  nation  he  was  about  to  visit 
or  strengthen  his  hope  of  laying,  not  only  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  perpetual  friendship  between  the  two  crowns 
but  of  effecting  the  palingenesis  of  Europe.  Yet  no 
doubt  Sully— as  the  -world  lias  so  long  learned  to  call 
him— was  actuated  by  lofty  sentiments  in  many  respects 
in  advance  of  his  age.  Although  a  brilliant  and  success¬ 
ful  campaigner  in  his  youth,  he  detested  war,  and  looked 
down  with  eontompt  at  political  systems  which  had 
not  yet  invented  anything  better  than  gunpowder  for 
the  arbitrament  of  international  disputes.  Instead  of 
war  being  an  occasional  method  of  obtaining  peace,  it 
pained  him  to  think  that  peace  seemed  only  a  process 
for  arriving  at  war.  Surely  it  was  no  epigram  in  those 
days,  but  the  simplest  statement  of  commonplace  fact, 
that  war  was  the  normal  condition  of  Christians.  Alas! 
will  it  he  maintained  that  in  the  two  and  a  half  cen¬ 
turies  which  have  since  elapsed  the  world  has  made 
much  progress  in  a  higher  direction?  Is  there  yet  any 
appeal  among  the  most  civilized  nations  except  to  the 
logic  of  the  largest  battalions  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
biggest  guns  ? 

Do  Bonny  came  to  he  the  harbinger  of  a  political  mil¬ 
lennium,  and  ho  heartily  despised  war.  The  schemes 
nevertheless,  which  were  as  much  his  own  as  his  mas¬ 
ters,.  and  which  1m  was  instructed  to  lay  before  the 
English  monarch  as  exclusively  his  own,  would  have 
required  thirty  years  of  successful  and  tremendous  war¬ 
fare  before  they  could  have  a  beginning  of  development. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  phi  lost  phical  a  mind  as 
his,  while  still  inclining  to  pacific  designs,  should  have 
been  led  by  what  met  his  eyes  and  oars  to  some  rather 
severe  generalizations. 

“It  is  certain  that  the  English  hate  us,”  he  said, 

“  mid  with  a  hatred  so  strong  and  so  general  that  one 
is  tempted  to  place  if  among  the  natural  dispositions  of 
this  people.  Yet  it  is  rather  the  effect  of  their  pride 
and  their  presumption ;  since  there  is  no  nation  in 
Europe  more  haughty,  more  disdainful,  more  best  tied 
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witli  the  idea  of  its  own  excellence.  If  you  were  to 
take  their  word  for  it,  mind  and  reason  are  only  found 
with  them;  they  adore  all  their  opinions  and  despise 
those  of  all  other  nations ;  and  it  never  occurs  to  them 
to  listen  to  others,  or  to  doubt  themselves . -Ex¬ 

amine  what  are  called  with  them  maxims  of  state  ;  you 
will  find  nothing  hut  the  laws  of  pride  itself,  adopted 
through  arrogance  or  through  indolence.55  40 

“.Placed  by  nature  amidst  the  tempestuous  and  vari¬ 
able  ocean,55  he  wrote  to  his  sovereign,  “  they  arc  as  shift¬ 
ing,  as  impetuous,  as  changeable  as  its  waves.  Bo  self- 
contradictory  and  so  inconsistent  are  their  actions  almost 
in  the  same  instant  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  they 
should  proceed  from  the  same  persons  and  the  same 
mind.  Agitated  and  urged  by  their  pride  and  arrogance 
alone,  they  take  all  their  imaginations  and  extrava¬ 
gances  for  truths  and  realities ;  the  objects  of  their  de¬ 
sires  and  affections  for  inevitable  events  ;  not  balancing 
and  measuring  those  desires  with  the  actual  condition  of 
things,  nor  with  the  character  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal.55  00 

When  the  ambassador  arrived  in  London  ho  was  lodged 
at  Arundel  palace.  He  at  once  became  the  cynosure  of 
all  indigenous  parties  and  of  adventurous  politicians  from 
every  part  of  Europe;  few  knowing  how  to  shape  their 
course  since  the  great  familiar  lustre  had  disappeared 
from  the  English  sky. 

Kosrry  found  the  Scotch  lords  sufficiently  favourable 
to  Franco;  the  English  Catholic  grandees,  with  all  the 
Howards  and  the  lord  high  admiral  at  their  head,  exces¬ 
sively  inclined  to  Spain,  and  a  great  English  party  detest¬ 
ing  both  Spain  and  France  with  equal  fervour  ami  well 
enough  disposed  to  the  United  Provinces,  not  as  bating 
that  commonwealth  less  but  the  two  great  powers  more. 

The  ambassador  had  arrived  with  the  five  points,  not 
in  his  portfolio  hut  in  his  heart,  and  they  might  after  ail 
be  concentrated  in  one  phrase — Down  with  "Austria,  up 
with  the  Dutch  republic.  On  his  first  interview  with 
Cecil,  who  came  to  arrange  for  his  audience  with  the 
king,  he  found  the  secretary  much  disposed  to  conciliate 

Meraoircs,  iv.  231,  292.  Compare  the  ambassador's  letters  to  VHtorlo,  flit 
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both  Spain  and  llie  empire,  and  to  leave  lire  provinces  to 
shift  for  themselves,  lie  spoke  of  Os  tend  aw  of  a  town 
not  worth  the  pains  taken  to  preserve  it,  and  of  the 
India  trade  as  an  advantage  of  which  a  true  policy  re¬ 
quired  that  the  United  Provinces  should  he  deprived.®1 
Already  the  fine  commercial  instinct  of  England  had 
scented  a  most  formidable  rival  on  the  ocean. 

As  for  the  Icing,  he  had  as  yet  declared  himself  for  no 
party,  while  all  parties  were  disputing  among  each  other 
for  mastery  over  him.^  James  found  himself,  in  truth,  as 
much  astray  in  English  polities  as  he  was  a  foreigner 
upon  English  earth.  Suspecting  every  one,  afraid  of 
every  one,  he  was  in  mortal  awe,  most  of  all,  of  his 
wife,  who  being*  the  daughter  of  one  protestant  sovereign 
and  wife  of  another,  and  queen  of  a  united  realm  de¬ 
pendent  for  ifs  very  existence  on  antagonism  to  Spain 
and  Ionne,  was  naturally  inclined  to  Spanish  politics 
and  the.  (Jafholie  faith. 

The  turbulent  and  intriguing  Anne  of  Denmark  was 
not  at  the  moment  in  London,  but  James  was  daily 
exporting  and  Do  Lethune  dreading  her  arrival. 

The  ambassador  knew  very  well  that,  al though  the 
king  talked,  big  in  her  absence  about  flic  forms  which 
lie  intended  to  prescribe  for  her  conduct,  he  would  take 
orders  from  her  as  soon  as  she  arrived,  refuse  her  no¬ 
thing,  conceal  nothing  from  her,  and  tremble  before  her 
as  usual.®" 

The  king  was  not  specially  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  Urenrh  monarch  or  bis  ambassador,  for  he  had  been 
told  that  Henry  had  oeeaboually  spoken  of  him  as  cap¬ 
tain  ol' arts  and  doth, or  <»f  arms,  and  that  both  the  Mar¬ 
quis  do  busiiy  and  his  brother  were  known  to  have  used 
highly  disrespectful  language  concerning  him. 

before,  his  audience.  Do  Kosny  received  a  private  visit 
from  Hu  mo  void,  and  the  deputies  of  the  States-Ooneral, 
and  was  informed  that  since  his  arrival  they  laid  been 
treated  with  mens  civility  by  the  king.  Previously  he 
had  refused  to  see  them  after  the  first  official  reception, 
hud  nut  been  willing  to  grant  Count  Henry  of  Nassau  a 
private  audience,  and  had  spoken  publicly  of  the  States 
as  seditious  rebels. 

o  letter  tw*L  cl tol>  HO®.  iMfrjiatdK'a  of  Roany,  m  Siri,  1 231. 
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On  the  21st  Jane  Barneveld  had  a  long  private  intern¬ 
al  June,  view  with  the  ambassador  at  Arundel  palace, 

1603.  when  he  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to,  prove  the 
absolute  necessity  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
between  France  and  the  United  Provinces  if  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  republic  were  ever  to  be  achieved.  Un¬ 
less  a  French  army  took  the  field  at  once,  Ostend  would 
certainly  fall,  he  urged,  and  resistance  to  the  Spaniards 
would  soon  afterwards  cease.63 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Advocate  felt  in  his  heart 
eo  much  despair  as  his  words  indicated,  but  he  was  most 
anxious  that  Henry  should  openly  declare  himself  the 
protector  of  the  young  commonwealth,  and  not  indis¬ 
posed  perhaps  to  exaggerate  the  dangers,  grave  as  they 
were  without  doubt,  by  which  its  existence  was  menaced. 

The  ambassador  however  begged  the  Hollander^  to 
renounce  any  such  hopes,  assuring  him  that  the  king 
had  no  intention  of  publicly  and  singly  taking  upon 
his  shoulders  the  whole  burden  of  war  with  Spain,  the 
fruits  of  winch  would  not  be  his  to  gather.  Certainly 
before  there  had  been  time  thoroughly  to  study  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  inclinations  of  the  British  monarch  it  would 
be  impossible  for  De  Eosny  to  hold  out  any  encourage¬ 
ment  in  this  regard.  Tie  then  asked  Barneveld  what  he 
had  been  able  to  discover  during  his  residence  in  London 
as  to  the  personal  sentiments  of  James. 

The  Advocate  replied  that  at  first  the  king,  yielding 
to  his  own  natural  tendencies  and  to  the  advice  of  his 
counsellors,  had  refused  the  Dutch  deputies  every  hope, 
but  that  subsequently  reflecting,  as  it  would  seem,  that 
peace  would  cost  England  very  dear  if  English  inaction 
should  cause  the  Hollanders  to  fall  again  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Catholic  king,  or  to  find  their  only  deli¬ 
verance  in  the  protection  of  France,  and  beginning  to 
feel  more  acutely  how  much  England  had  herself  to  fear 
from  a  power  like  Spain,  he  had  seemed  to  awake  out  of 
a  profound  sleep,  and  promised  to  take  these  important 
affairs  into  consideration. 

Subsequently  he  had  fallen  into  a  dreary  abyss  of  inde¬ 
cision,  where  he  still  remained.64  It  was  certain  however 
that  he  would  form  no  resolution  without  the  concurrence 

S3  Despatches  of  Eosny,  in  Siri,  309,  310.  Compare  Rosny's  letter  to  the  King,  la 
groeu  v.  Erinsterer,  Archived,  II.  206-210.  Letter  of  Eosny,  uU  tup* 
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of  the  King  of  France,  whose  ambassador  be  bad  been  so 
impatiently  expecting,  and  whose  proposition  to  him  of 
a  double  marriage  between  their  respective  children  had 
given  him  much  satisfaction. 

Do  Kosny  felt  sure  that  the  Dutch  statesmen  were 
far  too  adroit  to  put  entire  confidence  in  anything  said 
by  James,  wladher  favourable  or  detrimental  to  their 
cause*.  He  conjured  Barneveld  therefore,  by  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  country,  to  conceal  nothing  from  him  in  regard 
to  the  most  secret  resolutions  that  might  have  been  taken 
by  the  States  in  the  event  of  their  being  abandoned  by 
England,  or  in  case  of  their  being  embarrassed  by  a 
sudden  demand  on  the  part  of  that  power  for  the  cau¬ 
tionary  towns  offered  to  Biizabeth/*5 

Barneveld,  thus  pressed,  and  considering  the  ambas¬ 
sador  as  the  confidential  counsellor  of  a  sovereign  who 
was  the  republic’s  only  friend,  no  longer  hesitated. 
Making  a  merit  to  himself  of  imparting  an  important 
secret,  hr*  said  that  the  Mfate-oounoil  of  the  common 
wealth  had  resolved  to  elude  at  any  cost  the  restoration 
of  the  cautionary  towns.*1 

Tins  interview  wan  them  abruptly  terminated  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Venetian  envoy. 

The  22nd  of  June  arrived  The  marquis  bad  ordered 
mourning  suits  for  his  whole  embassy  and  rcti-  2%  Jro, 
nm.%  by  particular  command  of  his  sovereign,  um* 
wlio  wished  to  pay  this  public  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  queen. 

Tn  Ids  surprise  and  somewhat  to  Ids  indignation,  bo 
was  however  informed  that  no  one,  st ranger  or  native, 
Scotchman  or  Knglishinun,  bad  been  permitted  to  pre¬ 
sent  himself  to  the  king  in  black,  that  his  appearance 
there  in  mourning  would  l>e  considered  almost  an  affront, 
and  that  it  was  a  strictly  enforce!  rule  at  court  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  any  mention  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  affect 
an  entire  oblivion  of  her  reign,®*' 

At  the  last  moment,  and  only  Ixjeause  convinced  that 
ho  might  otherwise  cause  the  impending  negotiations 
utterly  to  fall,  the  ambassador  consented  to  attire  1dm* 
self,  the  hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  selected  from 
his  diplomatic  family  to  accompany  him  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  ami  all  his  servants,  in  gala  costume.  The  roya# 
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guards,  witli  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  their  bead,  came  early 
in  the  afternoon  to  Arundel  House  to  escort  him  to  the 
Thames,  and  were  drawn  up  on  the  quay  as  the  marquis 
and  his  followers  embarked  in  the  splendid  royal  barges 
provided  to  convey  them  to  Greenwich.08 

On  arriving  at  their  destination  they  were  met  at  the 
landing  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  escorted 
with  great  pomp  and  through  an  infinite  multitude  of 
spectators  to  the  palace.  Such  was  the  crowd,  without 
and  within,  of  courtiers  and  common  people,  that  it  was 
a  long  time  before  the  marquis,  preceded  by  his  hundred 
and  twenty  gentlemen,  reached  the  hall  of  audience. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  when 
James  arose  and  descended  eagerly  two  steps  of  the  dais 
in  order  to  greet  the  ambassador.  He  would  have 
descended  them  all  had  not  one  of  the  counsellors 
plucked  him  by  the  sleeve,  -whispering  that  he  had  gone 
quite  far  enough. 

“  And  if  I  honour  this  ambassador,”  cried  James,  in  a 
loud  voice,  “  more  than  is  usual,  I  don’t  intend  that  it 
shall  serve  as  a  precedent  for  others.  I  esteem  and  love 
him  particularly,  because  of  the  affection  which  I  know 
he  cherishes  for  me,  of  his  firmness  in  our  religion,  and 
of  his  fidelity  to  his  master.”  m 

Much  more  that  was  personally  battering  to  the  mar¬ 
quis  was  said  thus  emphatically  by  James.  To  all  this 
the  ambassador  replied,  not  by  a  set  discourse,  hut  only 
by  a  few  words  of  compliment,  expressing  his  sovereign’s 
regrets  at  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  his  joy  at 
the  accession  of  the  new  sovereign.  He  then  delivered 
his  letters  of  credence,  and  the  complimentary  conversa¬ 
tion  continued ;  the  king  declaring  that  he  had  not  left 
behind  him  in  Scotland  his  passion  for  the  monarch  of 
France,  and  that  even  had  he  found  England  at  war 
with  that  country  on  his  accession  ho  would  have 
instantly  concluded  a  peace  with  a  prince  whom  ho  so 
much  venerated. 

Thus  talking,  the  king  caused  his  guest  to  ascend  with 
him  to  the  uppermost  steps  of  the  dais,  babbling  on  very 
rapidly  and  skipping  abruptly  from  one  subject  to  another. 
Be  Rosny  took  occasion  to  express  his  personal  esteem 
and  devotion,  and  was  assured  by  the  king  in  reply  that 

58  Letter  of  Rosny,  323,  seqq.  *>  ibid.  Siri,  vol.  1. 324. 
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Ihe  slanders  in  regard  to  Mm  which  had  reached  the 
royal  ears  had  utterly  failed  of  their  effect.  It  was 
obvious  that  they  were  the  invention  of  Spanish  in¬ 
triguers  who  wished  to  help  that  nation  to  universal 
monarchy.  Then  he  launched  forth  into  general  and 
cordial  abuse  of  Spain,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Count 
Heiny  of  Nassau,  who  stood  near  enough  to  hear  a  good 
deal  of  the  conversation,  and  of  the  other  Dutch  deputies 
who  were  moving  about,  quite  unknown,  in  the  crowd. 
He  denounced  very  vigorously  the  malignity  of  the 
Spaniards  in  lighting  fires  everywhere  in  their  neigh¬ 
bours’ possessions,  protested  that  he  would  always  oppose 
their  wicked  designs,  but  spoke  contemptuously  of  their 
present  king  as  too  feeble  of  mind  and  body  ever  to  com¬ 
prehend  or  to  carry  out  the  projects  of  his  predecessors. 

Among  other  gossip,  James  asked  the  envoy  it  he  went 
to  hear  the  Protestant  preaching  in  London.  Being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  expressed  surprise,  having 
been  told,  ho  said,  that  it  was  Rosny’s  intention  to  repu¬ 
diate  his  religion  as  Do  Sanoy  had  done,  in  order  to 
secure  his  fortunes.  The  marquis  protested  that  such  a 
thought  had  never  entered  his  head,  but  intimated  that 
the  reports  might  como  from  his  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  papal  nuncius,  and  many  French  ecclesiastics. 
The  king  asked  if,  when  speaking  with  the  nuncius,  ho 
called  the  pope  Iris  Holiness,  as  by  so  doing  he  would 
greatly  offend  God,  in  whom  alone  was  holiness.  Rosny 
replied  that  he  commonly  used  the  style  prevalent  at 
court,  governing  himself  according  to  the  rules  adopted 
in  regard  to  pretenders  to  crowns  and  kingdoms  which 
they  thought  belonged  to  themjsbnt  the  possession  of 
winch  was  in  other  hands,  conceding  to  them,  in  order 
not  to  offend  them,  the  titles  which  they  claimed.00 

James  shook  liis  head  portentously,  and  changed  the 
subject. 

The  general  tone  of  the  royal  conversation  was  agree¬ 
able  enough  to  the  ambassador,  who  eagerly  alluded  to 
the  perfidious  conduct  of  a  Government,  which  ever 
since  concluding  the  peace  of  Vorvins  with  Henry,  had 
been  doing  its  best  to  promote  sedition  and.  territorial 
dismemberment  in  his  kingdom,  and  to  assist  all  his 
open  and  his  secret  enemies. 
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James  assented  very  emphatically,  and  the  marquis  felt 
convinced  that  a  resentment  against  Spain,  expressed 
so  publicly  and  so  violently  by  James,  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  sincere.  He  began  seriously  to  hope  that  his 
negotiations  would  be  successful,  and  was  for  soaring  at 
once  into  the  regions  of  high  politics,  when  the  king 
suddenly  began  to  talk  of  hunting. 

“  And  so  you  sent  half  the  stag  I  sent  you  to  Count 
Arenberg,”  said  James ;  “but  he  is  very  angry  about  it, 
thinking  that  you  did  so  to  show  how  much  more  1 
make  of  you  than  I  do  of  him.  And  so  I  do  ;  for  I  know 
the  ditference  between  your  king,  my  brother,  and  his 
masters  who  have  sent  me  an  ambassador  who  can  neither 
walk  nor  talk,  and  who  asked  me  to  give  him  audience 
in  a  garden  because  he  cannot  go  upstairs.” 01 

The  king  then  alluded  to  Tassis,  chief  courier  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty  and  special  envoy  from  Spain,  asking 
whether  the  marquis  had  seen  him  on  his  passage  through 
France. 

“Spain  sends  me  a  postillion-ambassador,”  said  he, 
“  that  he  may  travel  the  faster  and  attend  to  business 
by  post.” 62 

It  was  obvious  that  James  took  a  sincere  satisfaction 
in  abusing  everything  relating  to  that  country  from  its 
sovereign  and  the  Duke  of  Lerma  downwards ; ii!1  but  ho 
knew  very  well  that  Velasco,  constable  of  Castile,  had 
been  already  designated  as  ambassador,  and  would*  soon 
be  on  his  way  to  England. 

De  Eosny  on  the  termination  of  his  audience  was 
escorted  in  great  state  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
to  the  barges. 

A  few  days  later,  the  ambassador  had  another  private 
22  June.  atl.&e:ace>  hi  which  the  king  expressed  himself 
with  apparent  candour  concerning  the  balance 
of  power.64  Christendom,  in  his  opinion,  should  belong 
in  three  equal  shares  to  the  families  of  Stuart,  "Bourbon, 
and  Habsburg ;  but  personal  ambition  and  the  force  of 
events  had  given  to  the  house  of  Austria  more  than  ita 
fair  third.  Sound  policy  therefore  required  a  combina- 

6i  Sully,  Memoires,  ir,  331,  seqq.  De-  ambassador  to  ilia  king  In  the  meat k  tj 
spatebes  of  Rosny,  In  Vitt.  Siri,  i.  July,  in  Vittorio  Sirl,  Mam.  Itoc.  i 
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fcion  between  France  and  England,  in  order  to  reduce 
their  copartner  within  proper  limits.  This  was  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  far  as  it  went,  and  the  ambassador  complimented 
the  king  on  his  wide  views  of  policy  and  his  lofty  senti¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  human  rights. 

Warming  with  the  subject,  James  held  language  very 
similar  to  that  which  lie  Eosny  and  his  master  had 
used  in  their  secret  conferences,  and  took  the  gronnd 
unequivocally  that  the  secret  war  levied  by  Spain 
against  France  and  England,  as  exemplified  in  the  Biron 
conspiracy,  the  assault  on  Geneva,  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  in  the  perpetual  fostering  of  Jesuit  intrigues, 
plots  of  assassination,  and  other  conspiracies  in  the 
British  islands,  justified  a  secret  war  on  the  part  of 
Henry  and  himself  against  Philip. 

The  ambassador  would  have  been  more  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  royal  language  had  he  felt  more 
confidence  in  the  royal  character. 

Highly  applauding  the  sentiments  expressed,  and  de¬ 
siring  to  excite  still  further  the  resentment  of  James 
against  Spain,  ho  painted  a  vivid  picture  of  the  progress 
of  that  aggressive  power  in  the  past  century.  She  had 
devoured  Flanders,  Burgundy,  Granada,  Navarre,  Portu¬ 
gal,  the  German  Empire,  Milan,  Naples,  and  all  the 
Indies.  If  she  had  not  swallowed  likewise  both  France 
and  England  those  two  crowns  were  indebted  for  tbeir 
preservation,  after  the  firmness  of  Elizabeth  and  Henry, 
to  the  fortunate  incident  of  the  remit  of  the  Netherlands .6G 

Do  Kosny  then  proceeded  to  expound  the  necessity 
under  which  James  would  soon  find  himself  of  carrying 
on  open  war  with  Spain,  and  of  the  expediency  of  making 
preparations  for  the  great  struggle  without  loss  of  time. 

He  therefore  begged  the  king  to  concert  with  him 
some  satisfactory  measure  for  the  preservation  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

«  Mdinolrw,  359.  And  in  thus  speak-  bridle  could  ;hor  insolence  be  checked  ? 
ing  he  expressed  the  firm  conviction  of  The  kingdom*  of  Franco  and  England 
toe,  whole  French  court  “  Provided  the  being  filled  with  discords  In  regard  to 
States  remain  at  war,"  said  Vlileroy,  religion  as  they  are,  how  can  they  resist 
“and  the  Spaniards  have  this  bone  to  Spanish  power  and  Spanish  corruption? 
gnaw,  it  will  always  bo  In  the  power  of  'Even  now  they  can  hardly  do  it,  occupy 
toe  English  to  change  their  mlmls.  If  diverted,  and  wearied  as  are  the  Spaniard* 
Spain  could  get  this  thorn  out  of  her  foot  with  their  war  against  the  Netherlands.’* 
which  God  has  put  (here,  and  thus  far  has  Grom  v.  Prittsterer,  Archives,  It,  061, 
kept  there  m  miraculously,  with  what  233. 
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“  But/’  said  Jaimes,  “  what  1>ei ter  assistance)  could  wo 
give  the  Notherlandors  than  to  divide  their  territory 
between  the  States  and  Spain;  agreeing  at.  the  sumo 
time  to  drive  the  Spaniard  out  altogether,  it  he  violates 
the  conditions  which  we  should  guarantee?”™ 

This  conclusion  was  not  veiy  .satisfaetory  to  3>e  Rosny 
who  saw  in  the  bold  language  of  the  king  —  followed 
thus  by  the  indication  of  a  policy  that,  might  la>t  to  the 
( i reek  Kalends  and  permit  Ostend,  1  >uteh  Flanders, 
and  even  the  republic  to  fall— nothing  but  that  mixture 
of  timidity,  conceit,  and  procrastination  which  market! 
the  royal  character,  ilc  pointed  out  to  him  accordingly 
that  Spanish,  statesmanship  could  beat  t  he.  world  in  the 
art;  of  delay,  and  of  plucking  the  fruits  of  delay,  and  that 
when  the  United  Provinces  had  been  onee  subjugated, 
the,  turn  of  England  would  come,  it  would  be  then  too 
laic  Tor  him  to  hope,  to  preserve  himself*  by  such  measures 
as,  t  a  lorn  now,  would  ho  most,  salutary.*7 

A  few  days  later  the  king  invited  I >e  LWny  and 
the  two  hundred  members  of  his  embassy  to  dim*  at 
(Troenwich,  and  the  excursion  down  tic*  Thames  took 
place,  with  the  usual  pomp. 

The,  two  hundred  dined  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
oi(  court  ;  while  at  the  kiugV,  table,  on  an  elevated 

platform  in  the  same  hall,  won*  no  gm-st  <  but 
3)c  i*o;  uy,  and  the  spread  en\  oy  of  Fiance,  t  bunt 
Beaumont, 

The,  furniture,  and  decorations  of  the  table  w ere 
sumptuous,  and  the  attendants,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Frenchmen,  went,  on  their  knees  whenever  they  offered 
wine  or  dishes  to  the  king.  The  conversation  at  first 
was  on  general  topies,  sueh  as  the  heat,  of  the  weather, 
wdiieh  happened  to  he  remarkable,  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  and  the,  merits  of  the  sermon  which,  as  it  was 
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Sunday,  Be  Eosny  had  "been  invited  to  Lear  before 
dinner  in  the  royal  chapel. 

Soon  afterwards,  however,  some  allusion  being  made 
to  the  late  queen,  James  spoke  of  her  with  contempt. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  stay  that,  for  a  long  time  before 
her  death,  lie  had  governed  the  councils  of  England; 
all  her  ministers  obeying  and  serving  him  much  better 
than  they  did  herself.08  He  then  called  for  wine,  and, 
stretching  out  his  glass  towards  his  two  guests,  drank 
to  the  health  of  the  king  and  queen  and  royal  family  of 
E  ranee. 

Bo  Eosny  replied  by  proposing  the  health  of  his 
august  host,  not  forgetting  the  queen  and  tlieir  chil¬ 
dren,  upon  which  the  king,  putting  his  lips  close 
to  the.  ambassador’s  ear,  remarked  that  his  next  toast 
should  1  Hi  in  honour  of  the  matrimonial  union  which 
was  proposed  between  the  families  of  Britain  and 
Fram;o.'* 

This  was  the  first  allusion  made  by  James  to  the 
alliance,  and  the  occasion  did  not  strike  the  marquis  as 
particularly  appropriate  to  such  a  topic,  lie  however 
replied  in  a  whisper  that,  ho  was  rejoiced  to  hear  this 
language  from  the  king,  having  always  believed  that 
there  would  he  no  hesitation  on  his  part  between  King 
Henry  and  the  monarch  of  Spain,  who  as  lie  was  aware, 
had' made  a  similar  proposition.  James,  expressing  sur¬ 
prise  that,  his  guest  was  so  well  informed,  avowed  that 
he.  had  in  fact  received  the  same  offer  of  the  .Infanta  for 
liis  son  as  had  been  made  to  his  Christian  Majesty  for  the 
Bauphin.  What,  more  convenient,  counters  in  the  great 
game  of  slate  than  an  infant  prince  and  princess  in  each 
of  the.  throe  royal  families  to  which.  .Europe  belonged ! 
To  Imw  many  grave  political  combinations  wore  these 
unfortunate  infants  to  give  rise,  and  how  distant  the 
period  when  great,  nations  might,  no  longer  bo  tied  to 
the  pinafores  of  children  in  the  nursery ! 

After  this  little  confidential  interlude,  James  expressed 
in  a  loud  voice,  so  that,  all  might  hear,  Ins  determination 
never  to  permit  the  subjugation  of  the  Netherlands  by 
Spain.  Measures  should  be  taken  the  very  next  day,  ne 
promised,  in  concert  with  the  ambassador,  as  to  the  aid 
to  be  given  to  the  Stales.  Upon  the  faith  of  this  decla 
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ration  De  Eosny  took  from  his  pocket  the  plan  of  a 
treaty,  and  forthwith,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  ministers, 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  meantime  bad 
risen  from  table.  The  ambassador  also  took  this  occasion 
to  speak  publicly  of  the  English  piracies  upon  French 
commerce  while  the  two  nations  were  at  peace.  The 
king,  in  reply,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  these 
depredations  and  at  the  English  admiral  who  attempted 
to  defend  what  had  been  done. 

He  then  took  leave  of  his  guests,  and  went  off  to  bed, 
where  it  was  his  custom  to  pass  his  afternoons.70 

It  was  certain  that  the  Constable  of  Castile  was  now 
to  arrive  very  soon,  and  the  marquis  had,  meantime, 
obtained  information  on  which  he  relied,  that  this  am¬ 
bassador  would  come  charged  with  very  advantageous 
offers  to  the  English  court.  Accounts  had  been  got 
ready  in  council,  of  all  the  moneys  due  to  England  by 
France  and  by  the  States,  and  it  was  thought  that  these 
sums,  payment  of  which  was  to  be  at  once  insisted  upon, 
together  with  the  Spanish  dollars  set  afloat  in  London, 
would  prove  sufficient  to  buy  up  all  resistance  to  the 
Spanish  alliance.71 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  information  furnished  to 
De  Eosny,  he  did  not  look  forward  with  very  high 
hopes  to  the  issue  of  the  conference  indicated  by  King 
James  at  the  Greenwich  dinner.  As,  after  all,  he 
would  have  to  deal  once  more  with  Cecil,  the  master¬ 
spirit  of  the  Spanish  party,  it  did  not  seem  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  king’s  whispered  professions  of  affection 
for  France,  his  very  loud  denunciations  of  Spanish 
ambition,  and  his  promises  of  support  to  the  struggling 
provinces,  would  be  brought  into  any  substantial  form 
for  human  nourishment.  Whispers  and  big  words, 
touching  of  glasses  at  splendid  banquets,  and  proposing 
of  royal  toasts,  would  not  go  far  to  help  those  soldiers  in 
Ostend,  a  few  miles  away,  fighting  two  years  long 
already  for  a  square  half-mile  of  barren  sand,  in  which 
seemed  centred  the  world’s  hopes  of  freedom. 

Barneveld  was  inclined  to  take  an  even  more  gloomy 
view  than  that  entertained  by  the  French  ambassador. 
He  had,  in  truth,  no  reason  to  be  sanguine.  The  honest 
republican  envoys  had  brought  no  babies  to‘  offer  in 

71  ibid.  375, 37$.  Despatches  of  Eosny,  in  Sirl 
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marriage.  Their  little  commonwealth  had  only  the 
merit  of  exchanging  buffets  forty  years  long  with  a 
power  which,  after  subjugating  the  [Netherlands,  would 
have  liked  to  annihilate  France  and  England  too,  and 
which,  during  that  period,  had  done  its  best  to  destroy 
and  dismember  both.  It  had  only  struggled  as  no 
nation  in  the  worlds  history  had  ever  done,  for  the 
great  principle  upon  which  the  power  and  happiness  of 
England  was  re  ever  to  depend,  it  was  therefore  not  to 
be  expected  that  its  representatives  should  be  received 
with  the  distinction  conferred  upon  royal  envoys. 
Jlameveld  arid  his  colleagues  accordingly  were  not 
invited,  with  two  hundred  noble  hangers-on,  to  come 
down  the  Thames  in  gorgeous  array,  and  dine  at  Green¬ 
wich  palace  ;  hut  fluty  were  permitted  to  mix  in  the 
gaping  crowd  of  spectators,  to  see  the  tine  folk,  and  to 
hear  a  few  words  at-  a  distance  which  fell  from  august 
lipK,w  This  was  not  very  satisfactory,  as  Banievold 
could  rarely  gain  admittance  to  .James  or  his  ministers. 
Do  Unsay,  however,  was  always  glad  to  confer  with 
him,  and  was  certainly  capable  of  rendering  justice  both 
to  his  genius  and  to  the  sacredness  of  his  cause.  The 
Advocate,  In  a  long  conference  with  the  ambassador, 
thought  if  politic  to  paint  the  situation  of  the  republic 
in  even  more  sombre  colours  than  seemed  to  Do  Kosny 
justifiable.  lie  was,  Indeed,  the  more  struck  with 
Barneveld’s  present  despondency,  because,  at  a  previous 
conference,  a  few  days  before,  ho  had  spoken  almost 
with  contempt  of  the  Spaniards,  expressing  the  opinion 
that  tie*  mutinous  ami  disorganised  condition  of  tho 
archduke's  army  rendered  tho  conquest  of  ( Mend  im¬ 
probable,  and  hinted  at  a  plan,  of  which  the  world  m 
yet  know  nothing,  which  would  save  that  place,  or  at 
any  rati*  would  secure  such  an  advantage  for  the  states 
as  to  more  than  counterbalance  its  possible  loss/*1  This 
very  sanguine  demeanour  had  rather  puzzled  those  who 
had  conferred  with  the  Advocate,  although  they  wore 
ere  long  destined  to  understand  his  allusions,  unci  it  was 
certainly  a  contrast  to  his  present  gloom.  JIo  assured 
1  h*  Kosny  that  the  Hollanders  were  becoming  desperate, 
and  that  they  were  capable  of  abandoning  their  country 
m  mass,  and  seeking  an  asylum  beyond  tho  seas.71  Th'i 
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menace  was  borrowed  from  the  famous  project  conceived 
by  William  the  Silent  in  darker  days,  and  seemed  to  the 
ambassador  a  present  anachronism.  Obviously  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  force  the  [French  policy  to  extreme 
lengths,  and  Barneveld  accordingly  proposed  that  Henry 
should  take  the  burthen  upon  his  shoulders  of  an  open 
war  with  Spain,  in  the  almost  certain  event  that  Eng¬ 
land  would  make  peace  with  tliat  power.  Be  Eosny 
calmly  intimated  to  the  Advocate  that  this  was  asking 
something  entirely  beyond  his  power  to  grant,  as  the 
special  object  of  his  mission  was  to  form  a  plan  of 
concerted  action  with  England.76 

The  cautionary  towns  being  next  mentioned,  Bame- 
veld  stated  that  a  demand  had  been  made  upon  Envoy 
Caron  by  Cecil  for  the  delivery  of  those  places  to  the 
English^  Government,  as  England  had  resolved  to  make 
peace  with  Spain.  The  Advocate  confided,  however,  to 
Be  Eosny  that  the  States  would  interpose  many  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  that  it  would  he  long  before  the  towns  were 
delivered.  This  important  information  was  given  under 
the  seal  of  strictest  secrecy,  and  was  coupled  with  an 
inference  that  a  war  between  the  republic  and  Britain 
would  he  the  probable  result,  in  which  case  the  States 
relied  upon  the  alliance  with  Franco.  The  ambassador 
replied  that  in  this  untoward  event  the  republic  would 
have  the  sympathy  of  his  royal  master,  but  that  it  would 
bo  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  go  to  war  with  Spain 
and  England  at  the  same  time.76 

On  the  same  afternoon  there  was  a  conference  at 
Arundel  House  between  the  Butch  deputies,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  counsellors,  and  Be  Eosny,  when  Barneveld  drew  a 


75  The  great  object  of  Henry  was  to 
prevent  a  treaty  between  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  Britain,  and  above  all  to  ex¬ 
clude  t  he  United  Provinces  from  any  such 
arrangement.  “  You  know  how  much 
interest  I  have  in  thin,’'  he  said  to  his 
ambassador;  “it  is  the  most  important 
all  air  of  my  reign.  You  must  never  for¬ 
get  what  my  interest,  requires,  that  these 
two  kings  shall  never  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment.  1  don't  wish  the  States  to  enter 
into  the  treaty  or  to  lay  down  their  arms 
on  any  pretext.  Nevertheless,  1  ought 
not  to  appear  to  have  any  wish  to  prevent 
a  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms,  nor 


the  reconciliation  of  the  provinces*  both 
on  account  of  my  reputation  and  because 
any  demonstration  that  I  might  make 
would  rather  increase  than  diminish  the 
desire  of  the  two  kings  to  come  to  an 
understanding.”™-  (B men  v.  Brinsterer, 
Archives,  1 1.  lilM-Uliii),  These  being  the 
seerel,  intentions  of  the  monarch,  candidly 
expressed,  it  was  obviously  a  delicate* 
matter  for  1  >e  Koxny,  who  knew  that  his 
muster  meant  to  remain  at  peace  and  yet 
reap  the  advantage  of  a  suecessful  war  at 
the  expense  of  Ids  friends  and  enemies 
alike,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  all 
par  tie#.  70  Aldmoirew,  iv.  383. 
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most  dismal  picture  of  the  situation  ;  taking  the  ground 
that  now  or  never  was  the  time  for  driving  the  Spaniards 
entirely  out  of  the  Netherlands,  Cecil  said  in  a  general 
way  that  his  Majesty  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of 
the  provinces,  and  the  French  ambassador  summoned 
the  Advocate,  now  that  he  was  assured  of  the  sympathy 
of  two  great  kings,  to  furnish  some  plan  by  which  that 
sympathy  might  be  turned  to  account,  Barneveld,  think¬ 
ing  ligures  more  eloquent  than  rhetoric,  replied  that  the 
States,  besides  garrisons,  had  fifteen  thousand  infantry 
and  three  thousand  cavalry  in  the  field,  and  fifty  war 
ships  in  commission,  with,  artillery  and  munitions  in 
proportion,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  Franco 
and  England  to  furnish  an  equal  force,  military  and 
naval,  to  the  common  cause..77 

lie  itosny  smiled  at  tins  extravagance  of  the  propo¬ 
sition.  Cecil,  again  taking  refuge  in  commonplaces, 
ob.wrved.  that  his  master  was  disposed  to  keep  the  peace 
with  all  his  neighbours,  but  that,  having  due  regard  to 
the  circumstances,  he  was  willing  to  draw  a  lino  be¬ 
tween  the,  wishes  of  the  States  and  his  own,  and  would 
grant  them  a  certain  amount  of  succour  underhand. 

Thereupon  the  Dutch  depot  ies  withdrew  to  confer.  I3e 
Itosny,  who  had  no  faith  in  CeeiTs  sincerity- — the  sug¬ 
gestion  being  essentially  the  one  which  he  had  himself 
desired  -went  meantime  a  little  deeper  into  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  soon  found  that.  .England,  according  to  the 
Secretary  of  Shite.,  hud  no  idea  of  ruining  herself  for 
the  sake  of  the  provinces,  or  of  entering  into  any  posi¬ 
tive  engagements  in  their  behalf.  In  ease  Spain  should 
make  a  di reel  attack  upon  the  two  kings  who  wore  to 
const  it. ute  themselves  protectors  of  Dutch  liberty,  it 
might  bn  necessary  to  take  up  arms.  The  admission 
was  on  the  whole,  superfluous,  it  not  being  probable  that 
Britain,  even  under  a  Stuart,  would  be  converted  to  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance.  Vet  in  this  case  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Deed,  that  the  chief  reliance  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment.  would  be  on  the  debts  owed  by  the  Dutch  arid 
French  respect ively,  which  would  then  ho  forthwith 
Collected. 

Be  Kosny  was  now  convinced  that  Cecil  was  trifling 
with  him,  and  evidently  intending  to  bunk  off  all  prac- 
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fcical  negotiations.  H©  concealed  his  annoyance*  how¬ 
ever,  as  well  as  he  could,  and  simply  intimated  that  the 
first  business  of  importance  was  to  arrange  for  the  relief 
of  Ostend ;  that  eventualities,  snch  as  the  possible  at¬ 
tack  by  Spain  upon  France  and  England,  might  for  the 
moment  be  deferred,  but  that  if  England  thought  it  a 
safe  policy  to  ruin  Henry  by  throwing  on  his  shoulders 
the  whole  burthen  of  a  war  with  the  common  enemy, 
she  would  discover  and  deeply  regret  her  fatal  mistake,! 
The  time  was  a  very  ill-chosen  one  to  summon  France 
to  Pay  °ld  debts,  and  his  Christian  Majesty  had  given 
hie  ambassador  no  instructions  contemplating  such  a 
liquidation.  It  was  the  intention  to  discharge  the  sum 
annually,  little  by  little,  but  if  England  desired  to  ex¬ 
haust  the  king  by  these  peremptory  demands,  it  was  an 
odious  conduct,  and  very  different  from  any  that  France 
had  ever  pursued. 

The  English  counsellors  were  not  abashed  by  this 
rebuke,  but  became,  on  the  contrary,  very  indignant, 
avowing  that  if  anything  more  was  demanded  of  them, 
England  would  entirely  abandon  the  United  Provinces. 

“  Cecil  made  himself  known  to  me  in  this  conference;,” 
said  l)e  Kosny,  “for  exactly  what  he  was.  Jle  mudk? 
use  only  of  double  meanings  and  vague  propositions! 
feeling  that  reason  was  not  on  his  side.  Ho  was  foreedX 
to  blush  at.  his  own  self-contradictions,  when,  with  a 
single  word,  1  made  him  feel  the  absurdity  of  bis  lan¬ 
guage.  Now,  endeavouring  to  intimidate  me,  ho  exag¬ 
gerated  the  strength  of  England,  and  again  he  enlarged 
upon  the  pretended  offers  made  by  Spain  to  that 

The  secretary,  desirous  to  sow  discord  between  the 
Dutch  deputies  and  the  ambassador,  then  observed  that 
France  ought  to  pay  to  England  £50,000  upon  the 
nail,  which  sum  would  be  at  once  appropriated  to 
the  necessities  of  the  States.  “  But  what  most  enraged 
me,”  said  Do  Kosny,  “  was  to  see  these  ministers,  who 
had  come  to  me  to  state  the  intentions  of  their  king, 
thus  impudently  substitu  to  their  own;  for  I  knew  that 
he  had  commanded  them  to  do  the  very  contrary  to 
that  which  they  did,”7w 

The  conference  ended  w’th  a  suggestion  by  Cecil,  that 
Memoires,  iv.  a»l.  »  Ibid.  302,  303, 
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as.  France  would  only  undertake  a  war  in  conjunction 
with  England,  and  as  England  would  only  consent  to 
this  if  paid  by  France  and  the  States,  the  best  thing  for 
the  two  kings  to  do  would  be  to  do  nothing,  bnt  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  in  friendship  together,  without  troubling 
themselves  about  foreign  complications. 

This  was  the  purpose  towards  which  the  English 
counsellors  had  been  steadily  tending,  and  these  last 
words  of  Cecil  seemed  to  the  ambassador  the  only  sincere 
ones  spoken  by  him  in  the  whole  conference. 

w  It  1  kept  silence,”  said  the  ambassador,  iC  it  was  not 
because  I  acquiesced  in  their  reasoning.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  manner  in  which  they  had  just  revealed  them¬ 
selves,  and  avowed  themselves  in  a  certain  sort  liars  and 
impostors,  had  given  me  the  most  profound  contempt  for 
them.  I  thought,  however,  that  by  heating  myself  and 
contending  with  them— so  far  from  causing  them  to 
abandon  a  resolution  which  they  had  taken  in  concert — 
1  might  oven  bring  about  a  total  rupture.  On  the  other 
hand,  matters  remaining  as  they  were,  and  a  friendship 
existing  between  the  two  kings,  which  might  perhaps 
be  cemented  by  a  double  marriage,  a  more  favourable 
occasion  might  present  itself  for  negotiation.  I  did  not 
yet  despair  of  the  success  of  my  mission,  because  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  king  had  no  part  in  the  designs  which, 
his  counsellors  wished  to  carry  out.”80 

That  the  counsellors,  then  struggling  for  dominion 
over  the  new  king  and  his  kingdom,  understood  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  sovereign  better  than  did  the  ambassador, 
future  events  were  likely  enough  to  prove.  ‘  That  they 
preferred  peace  to  war,  and  the  friendship  of  Spain  to 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  France  in 
favour  of  a  republic  which  they  detested,  is  certain. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  why  they  were 
u  liars  and  impostors”  because,  in  a  conference  with  the 
representative  of  France,  they  endeavoured  to  make 
their  own  opinions  of  public  policy  valid  rather  than 
content  themselves  simply  with  being  the  errand-bearers 
of  the  now  king,  whom  they  believed  incapable  of  being 
stirred  to  an  honourable  action. 

The  whole  political  atmosphere  of  Europe  was  me-* 
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|)Wtio  with  falsehood,  and  certainly  tho  gales  which 
blew  from  the  English  court  at  the  accession  of  James 
were  not  fragrant,  but  l)e  Itusny  had  himself  come  over 
from  France  nnder  false  pretences.  lie  had  been  charged 
by  bis  master  In  represent  Henry’s  childish  scheme, 
which  he  thought  so  gigantic,  for  tho  regeneration  of 
Europe,  as  a  project  of  his  own,  which  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  bring  to  execution,  even  at  the  risk  of  ind- 
delity  to  his  sovereign,  and  the  first  element  in  that 
whole  policy  was  to  carry  on  war  underhand  again-t  a 
power  with  which  his  master  laid  just  sworn  to  po-  one 
peace.  In  that  age  at  least  it  wfas  nut  safe  for  politicians 
to  call  each  other  hard  names. 

t  The  very  next  day  Do  Kosny  had  a  long  private  inter¬ 
view  with  James  at  Greenwich.  Being  urged  to  speak 
without  reserve,  the  ambassador  depicted  the.  privv  conn 
sellers  to  the  king  as  false  to  his  instruct  ions,  traitors  f « > 
the  best  interests  of  their  country,  t he  humble  servants 
of  Spain,  and  most  desirous  to  make  thdr  ruotl  master 
the  slave  of  that  power  under  the.  name  of  its  ally.  He 
expressed  the  opinion,  accordingly,  that  James  would  do 
betteidn  obeying  only  the  prompiings  of  his  own  snpe* 
rior  wisdom,  rather  than  the  suggestions  of  the  intriguers 
about  him.  Tint  admit  Do  Unsay  thus  softly  insinuated 
to  the  flattered  monarch  that  tin*  designs  ol  Brance  w uro 
the  fresh  emanations  of  his  own  royal  intellect.  li  wan 
the  whim  of  James  to  imagine  himself  extremely  liko 
Henry  of  Bourbon  in  character,  and  he,  aOccfod  to  take 
the  wittiest,  bravest,  most,  adventurous,  and  must  adroit 
knight-errant  that  over  won  and  wore  a  crown  as  Ida 
perpetual  model. 

It  was  delightful,  therefore,  to  find  himself  in  c* >m« 
]>any  with  his  royal  brother,  making  and  unmaking 
kings,  destroying  empires,  altering  tin-  whole  fha* 
tJhnslendom,  and,  heifer  than  all,  set  fling  then  and  for 
ever  the  theology  ot  tho  whole  world,  wit  lemt  tin*  fioubh? 
of  moving  from  Ids  easy  chair,  or  of  inclining  anv  per- 
sonal  danger. 

>  Mb  entered  at  once,  with  the  n  dural  tendency  hi  huh* 
pieion  of  a  timid  man,  info  t he  views  pi euenfed  bv  Ho 
Bosny  as  fo  the  perfidy  of  his  counsellors.  He  changed 
colour,  and  was  visibly  moved,  m  the  ambassador  gave 
bis  version  of  the  recent  conference  with  red!  mad  ihu 
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oilier  ministers,  and  being  thus  artfully  stimulated,  lie 
was  prepared  to  receive  with  much  eagerness  the  por¬ 
tentous  communications  now  to  be  made. 

The  ambassador,  however,  caused  him  to  season  his 
admiration  until  he  had  taken  a  most  solemn  oath,  by 
the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  never  to  reveal  a  syl¬ 
lable  of  what  be  was  about  to  hear.  This  done,  and  the 
rojal  curiosity  excited  almost  beyond  endurance,  De 
liosny  began  to  unfold  the  stupendous  schemes  which 
had  been  concerted  between  Elizabeth  and  Henry  at 
Dover,  and  which  formed  the  secret  object  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  embassy.  Feeling  that  the  king  was  most  malleable 
in  the  theological  part  of  his  structure,  the  wily  envoy 
struck  his  first  blows  in  that  direction,  telling  him  that 
his  own  interest  in  the  religious  condition  of  Europe, 
and  (‘specially  in  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  faith,  far  surpassed  in  his  mind  all  considerations  of 
fortune,  country,  or  even  of  fidelity  fo  his  sovereign/1 
Thus  far,  political  considerations  had  leapt  Henry  from 
joining  in  the  great  Catholic  League,  but  it  was  possible 
that  a  change  might  occur  in  his  system,  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  form  of  worship,  abandoned  by  its  ancient  pi*ofec- 
tor,  might  disappear  entirely  from  Prance  and  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  Do  Losny  had,  therefore,  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
new  patron  for  the  reformed  religion  in  this  great  emer¬ 
gency,  and  had  naturally  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  puissant 
and  sagacious  prince  who  now  occupied  the  British 
1h rone.  Now  was  the  time,  he  urged,  for  James  to 
immortalize  his  name  by  becoming  the  arbiter  of  the 
destiny  of  Europe.  It  would  always  seem  his  own 
design,  although  Henry  was  equally  interested  in  it 
with  himself.  The  plan  was  vast  but  simple,  and  per¬ 
fectly  easy  of  execution.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  constructing  an  all-powerful  league  of  sovereigns  for 
the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  fou  idation- 
stones  of  which  would  of  course  be  France,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  the  United  Provinces.  The  double  marriage 
between  the  Bourbon  and  Stuart  families  would  in¬ 
dissolubly  unite  the  two  kingdoms,  while  interest  and 
gratitude,  a  common  hat  red  and  a  common  love,  would 
bind  the  republic  as  firmly  to  the  union.  Denmark  and 
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Sweden  were  certainly  to  be  relied  upon,  as  well  as  all 
other  Protestant  princes.  The  ambitious  and  restless 

Wdv  fnfT  TM  be  ga'ned  by  the  offer  of  Lom- 

baidy  and  a  kmgly  crown,  notwithstanding  his  matri- 
momal  connection  with  Spain.  As  for  the  German 
princes,  they  would  come  greedily  into  the  arrangement 

would  WSeU6frrl1  n  thp  T1’1?  0f  the  Austrian  house,’ 
would  have  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Moravia  the 

“d  otw  *»  dwt 

si rSle  a„rld  a®  +u0Ugbt  UP  by  a  present,  in  fee- 
simple,  of  Naples,  and  other  comfortable  bits  of  nronertv 

of  which  he  was  now  only  feudal  lord.  Sicily  would  he 
$lPTUr  nP  f?r  liaughtJ  republic^of  Venice. 
anneSo  Sw  rl’  ^  Tiro1’  naturally  to  be 
I)X  of  r£  ?  f  r lbge  and  the  heritage  of  the 
wealth.^  C1  and  JU  l6rS  t0  tbe  I)utcl1  common- 

***  King  of  Prance,  who,  according  to  De  Eosnv’s 

scheme  ^wouTd^V  ignorant  of  whole 

scneine,  would,  however,  be  sure  to  embrace  it  very 

heartily  when  James  should  propose  it  to  him  and 

would  be  far  too  disinterested  to  wish  to  keen  mv 

of  the  booty  for  himself.  A  similar  self-denial H 

couise,  expected  of  James,  the  two  great  kino-s  satisfy- 

placed  ^before  him. Sobeme’  “  tbe  ambassador  slowly 

De  Iiosny  showed  that  the  Spanish  faction  was  not  in 
so  powerful  as  the  league  which  would  ho  con¬ 
structed  for  its  overthrow.  It  was  not  so  much  a  reH- 
gious  as  a  pobtreal  frontier  which  separatcdX nations 
He  undertook  to  prove  this,  but,  after  all  was  obi Wd 
to  demonstrate  that  the  defection  of  Henry  from  the 
Pi  otestant  cause  had  deprived  him  of  his  natural  allies 
and  given  ban  no  true  friends  in 
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Essentially  tlie  Catholics  were  ranged  upon  one  side, 
and  the  Protestants  on  the  other,  but  both  religions 
were  necessary  to  Henry  the  Huguenot.  The  bold  free¬ 
thinker  adroitly  balanced  himself  upon  each  creed.  In 
making  use  of  a  stern  and  conscientious  Calvinist,  like 
Maximilian  de  Bethune,  in  his  first  assault  upon  the* 
theological  professor  who  now  stood  in  Elizabeth’s  place, 
he  showed  the  exquisite  tact  which  never  failed  him. 
Toleration  for  the  two  religions  which  had  political 
power,  perfect  intolerance  for  all  others ;  despotic  forms 
of  polity,  except  for  two  little  republics  which  were  to 
he  smothered  with  protection  and  never  left  out  of  lead¬ 
ing  strings,  a  thorough  re-casting  of  governments  and 
races,  a  palingenesis  of  Europe,  a  nominal  partition  of 
its  hegemony  between  France  and  England,  which  was 
to  be  in  reality  absorbed  by  France,  and  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  Austrian  power  east  and  west,  these  were  the 
vast  ideas  with  which  that  teeming  Bourbon  brain  was 
filled.  It  is  the  instinct  both  of  poetic  and  of  servile 
minds  to  associate  a  sentiment  of  grandeur  with  such 
fantastic  dreams,  but  usually  on  condition  that  the 
dreamer  wears  a  crown.  When  the  regenerator  of 
society  appears  with  a  wisp  of  straw  upon  his  head,  un¬ 
appreciative  society  is  apt  to  send  him  back  to  his  cell. 
There,  at  least,  his  capacity  for  mischief  is  limited. 

If  to  do  he  as  grand  as  to  imagine  what  it  were  good 
to  do,  then  the  Dutchmen  in  Heirs  Mouth  and  the 
Porcupine  fighting  Universal  Monarchy  inch  by  inch 
and  pike  to  pike,  or  trying  conclusions  with  the  ice- 
bears  of  Nova  Zembla,  or  capturing  whole  Portuguese 
fleets  in  the  Moluccas,  were  effecting  as  great  changes 
in  the  world,  and  doing  perhaps  as  much  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilization,  as  James  of  the  two  Britains 
and  Henry  of  Franco  and  Navarre  in  those  his  less 
heroic  days,  were  likely  to  accomplish.  History  has 
long  known  the  results. 

The  ambassador  did  his  work  admirably.  The  king 
embraced  Mm  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  vowed  by 
all  that  was  most  'sacred  to  accept  the  project  in  all  its 
details,  and  exacted  from  the  ambassador  in  bis  turn  an 
oath  on  the  Eucharist  never  to  reveal,  except  to  his 
master,  the  mighty  secrets  of  their  conference.86 
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The  interview  had  lasted  four  hours.  When  it  was 
concluded,  James  summoned  Cecil,  and  in  presence  of 
the  ambassador  and  of  some  of  the  counsellors,  lectured 
him  soundly  on  his  presumption  in  disobeying  the  royal 
commands  in  his  recent  negotiations  with  Be  Rosny. 
*  He  then  announced  his  decision  to  ally  himself  strictly 
with  France  against  Spain  in  consequence  of  the  reve¬ 
lations  just  made  to  him,  and  of  course  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  United  Provinces.  Telling  the  crest-fallen 
Secretary  of  State  to  make  the  proper  official  communi¬ 
cations  on  the  subject  to  the  ambassadors  of  my  lords 
the  States- General, 86 — thus  giving  the  envoys  from  the 
republic  for  the  first  time  that  pompous  designation, — 
the  king  turned  once  more  to  the  marquis  with  the 
exclamation, — “  Well,  Mr.  Ambassador,  this  time  1  hope 
that  you  are  satisfied  with  me  ?  ” 87 
In  the  few  days  following  Be  Rosny  busied  himself 
in  drawing  up  a  plan  of  a  treaty  embodying  all  that 
had  been  agreed  upon  between  Henry  and  himself, 
and  which  he  had  just  so  faithfully  rehearsed  to  James. 
He  felt  now  some  inconvenience  from  his  own  artful¬ 
ness,  and  was  in  a  measure  caught  in  his  own  trap. 
Had  he  brought  over  a  treaty  in  his  pocket,  James 
would  have  signed  it  on  the  spot,  so  eager  was  be  for 
the  regeneration  of  Europe.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
to  continue  the  comedy  a  little  longer,  and  flit;  ambas¬ 
sador,  having  thought  it  necessary  to  express  many 
doubts  whether  his  master  could  be  induced  to  join  in 
the  plot,  and  to  approve  what  was  really  his  own  most 
cherished  plan,  could  now  do  no  more  than  promise  to 
use  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  unto  that  end. 

The  project  of  a  convention,  which  James  swore 
most  solemnly  to  sign,  whether  it  were  sent  to  him  in 
six  weeks  or  six  months,  was  accordingly  rapidly  re* 
duced  to  writing,  and  approved.  It"  embodied,  of 
course,  most  of  the  provisions  discussed  in  the  last 
secret  interview  at  Greenwich.  The  most  practical 
portion  of  it  undoubtedly  relalod  to  the  Imbed  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  to  the  nature  of  assistance  to  be  at  once 
afforded  to  that  commonwealth,  the  only  ally  of  the 
two  kingdoms  expressly  mentioned  in  the ‘treaty.  Eng¬ 
land  was  to  furnish  troops,  the  number  of  winch  was 
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not.  specified,  and.  Franco  -was  to  pay  for  them,  partly 
out.  of  lier  own  funds,  partly  out  ot  tlio  amount  due  hy 
her  to  England.  It  was,  however,  understood,  that 
this  secret,  assistance  should  not  he  considered  to  in¬ 
fringe  the  treaty  of  peace  which  already  existed  between 
Henry  and  the  Catholic  king.  Due  and  detailed  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  as  to  tlio  manner  in  which  the  allies 
were  to  assist  each  other,  in  case  Spain,  not  relishing 
this  kind  of  neutrality,  should  think  proper  openly  to 
attack  either  Great  Britain  or  France,  or  both.88 

Unquestionably  the  Dutch  republic  was  the  only  por¬ 
tion  of  Europe  likely  to  lie  substantially  affected  by 
these  secret  arrangements;  for,  after  all,  it  had  not  been 
found  very  easy  'to  embody  the  splendid  visions  of 
Henry,  which  had  so  dassaled  the  imagination  of  James, 
in  the.  dry  clauses  of  a  protocol. 

It,  was  also  characteristic  enough  of  tlio  crowned 
conspirators,  that  the  clause  relating  to  the  United 
Provinces  provided  that  the  allies  would  miliar  assist 
them  in  the  attainment,  of  their  independence,  or®1— if 
it.  should  bo  considered  expedient,  to  restore  them  to 
tlio  domination  of  Spain  or  tlio  empire— would  take  such 
precautions  and  lay  down  such  conditions  as  would 
procure  perfect  tranquillity  for  them,  and  remove  from 
the  two  allied  kings  the  fear  of  a  too  absolute  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  luiuso  of  Austria  in  those  provinces. 

If,  would  bo  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  impotent 
cm  inclusion.  Those  Dutch  rebels  had  not  been  lighting 
for  tranquillity.  The  tranquillity  of  tlio  rock  amid 
I'lcnny  waves— according  to  tho  device  ot  the  tatlier 
of  tho  republic — they  had  indeed  maintained ;  but,  to 
exehamre  tlmir  turbulent,  and  tragic  existence,  ever 
illumined  by  tlio  great  hope  of  freedom,  for  repose 
under  one  despot  guaranteed  to  them  by  two  others, 
was  certainly  not  their  aim.  They  lacked  tho  breadth 
of  vision  enjoyed  by  tlio  regenerators  who  sat  upon 

mountain-tops.  ...  „  , 

Tl„,v  wore  fain  to  toil  on  in  tlmir  own  way.  Perhaps, 
however,  tlm  future  might  show  as  largo  results  from 
their  work  as  from  the  schemes  of  those  who  were  to 
begin  the  humiliation  of  the  Austrian  house  hy  eon- 
Tarting  itn  ancient  rebel h  into  tran<)  ml  Hubjoctu. 
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The  Marquis  of  Bosny,  having  <]inf rihutod  1 10,001) 
crowns  among  tho  leading  politicians  and  distinguished 
personages  at  the  English  court,  with  ample  pi.-mi.-cs 
of  future  largess  if  they  remained  true  to  hi>  nw-tr.  ' 
took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  King  , lames,  and  ie- 
turned  with  his  noble  two  hundred  to  iveoitnt  his 

triumphs  to  the  impatient  Henry.  The  treaty  was  . . . 

afterwards  duly  signed  and  ratified  by  the’ high  ...m 
traeting  parties.  It  was,  however,  for  iutuie  liistmv  to 
register  its  results  on  the  fate  of  pope,  emperor.  king-, 
potentates, and  commonwealths, ami  to. show  the  I'hunm  s 
it  would  work  in  tho  geography,  religion,  ami  noiitC  of 
tho  world.81 


Ihe  deputies  from  tho  Status-General,  satisfied  with 
the  practical  assistance  promised  them,  soon  afterwards 
took  their  departure  with  comparative  cheerfulness 
having  previously  obtained  the  royal  consent,  to  raise 
leciuits  in  Scotland.  Meantime  tho  grout.  ( 'otistalih-  of 
Castile,  ambassador  from  his  Catholic  Majesty,  kid 
arrived  in  London,  and  was  wroth  at,  all  that  in-  wtvv 
and  all  that  he  suspected.  He,  too,  began  to  scatter 
golden  arguments  with  a  lavish  bund  among  the  on  at 
lords  and  statesmen  of  Britain,"  hut  found  thuf  tlm 
financier  of  France  had,  on  the  whole,  got  Let. u.-  him 
in  the  business,  and  was  skilfully  maintainin'''  hi-,  n,-.. 
cedence  from  the  other  side  of  tin-  channel.  ” 

But  the  end  of  these  great  diplomatic  mauieuviv.-.  had 
not  yot  come. 


m  Sully,  Mfimoirw,  v.  20, 35, 40.  «  I /«,},. 
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CHAPTER  X  L 1 1 . 


&  ego  of  Ofitend  — ■  The  Marqnin  Spinola  mado  comui.ind  -r-in-diiff  of  tho  toiogifeg 
army — Discontent  of  tin*  troops  —  General  aspect  of  the  Gyrations — Gradual 
encroachment  of  the  enemy. 


The  Hccne  again  shifts  to  (Mend.  The  Spanish  cabinet, 
wearied  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  siege,  and  imt  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  with  the  generals,  now  con  chided  alumst 
without  consent  of  the  archdukes,  one  of  the  must 
extraordinary  jobs  ^  over  made,  even  in  those.  jobbing 
days.  The  Marquis  Spinola,  elder  brother  of  the  ill- 
fated  Frederic,  and  head  of  the  illustrious  Genoese 
family  of  that  name,  undertook  to  furnish  a  large  Mini 
of  money  which  the  wealth  of  his  house  and  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  great  money-lenders  of  Genoa  enabled 
him  to  raise,  on  condition  that  he  should  have  supieme 
command  of  the  operations  against  (Mend  and  of  the 
foreign  armies  in  the  Netherlands.1  He  was  not  a 
soldier  but  he  entered  into  a  contract,  by  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  exertions  both  on  the  exchange  and  in  the  field, 
to  reduce  the  city  which  had  now  resisted  all  the  efforts 
of  the  archduke  for  more  than  two  years.  .  Gertuinly 
this  was  an  experiment  not  often  hazarded  in  war  fan*. 
The  defence  of  Ostend  was  in  the  hands  of  the  best,  and 
most  seasoned  fighting-men  in  Europe.  The  opera!  inns 
were  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  foremost 
captain  of  the  age;  for  Maurice,  in  consultation  with 
flic  States- Gen  end,  received  almost  daily  reports  from 
the  garrison,  and  regularly  furnished  advice  and  in¬ 
structions  as  to  their  proceedings.  He  was  moreover 
ever  ready  to  take  the  field  for  a  relieving  campaign* 
Nothing  was  known  of  Spinola  save  that  lie  was  a  high¬ 
born  and  very  wealthy  patrician  who  had  reached  his 
thirty -fourth  year  without  achieving  personal  distinc¬ 
tion  of  any  kind,  and  who,  during  the  previous  summer, 
like  so  many  other  nobles  from  all  parte  of  Europe,  had 
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thought  it  worth  his  while  to  drawl  through  a  campaign 
or  two  in  the  Low  Countries.  It  was  the  mode  to  do 
this,  and  it  was  rather  a  stigma  upon  any  young  man  of 
family  not  to  have  been  an  occasional  looker-on  at  that 
perpetual  military  game.  His  brother  Frederic,  as 
already  narrated,  had  tried  his  chance  for  fame  and 
fortune  in  the  naval  service,  and  had  lost  his  life  in 
the  adventure  without  achieving  the  one  or  the  other. 
This  was  not  a  happy  augury  for  the  head  of  the  family. 
Frederic  had  made  an  indifferent  speculation.  What 
could  the  brother  hope  by  taking  the  field  against 
Maurice  of  Nassau  and  Lewis  William  and  the  Baxes 
and  Meetkerkes  ?  Nevertheless  the  archduke  eagerly 
accepted  his  services,  while  the  Infanta,  fully  confident 
of  his  success  before  he  had  ordered  a  gun  to  be  fired, 
protested  that  if  Spinola  did  not  take  Os  tend  nobody 
would  ever  take  it.2  There  was  also,  strangely  enough, 
a  general  feeling  through  the  republican  ranks  that  the 
long-expected  man  had  come. 

Thus  a  raw  volunteer,  a  man  who  had  never  drilled 
a  hundred  men,  who  had  never  held  an  oflicer’s  com¬ 
mission  in  any  army  in  the  world,  became,  as  by  the 
waving  of  a  wand,  a  field-marshal  and  Commander-in- 
chief  at  a  most  critical  moment  in  history,  in  iho  most 
conspicuous  position  in  Christendom,  and  "in  a  greaf  war, 
now  narrowed  down  to  a  single  spot  of  earth,  on  which 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed,  and  the  daily  accounts 
from  which  were  longed  for  with  palpitating  anxiety. 
What  hut  failure  and  disaster  could  he  expected  from 
such  astounding  policy ?  Every  soldier  in  tins  < ’afholk; 
forces— -from  grizzled  veterans  of  half  a  century  who 
had  commanded  armies  and  achieved  victories  when 
this  dainty  young  Italian  was  in  his  cradle,  down  to 
the  simple  musketeer  or  rider  who  had  been  campaign¬ 
ing  for  his  daily  bread  ever  since  he  could  carry  a  piece 
or  mount  a  horse— was  furious  with  discontent  or  out¬ 
raged  pride. 

Very  naturally  too,  it  was  said  that  the  position  of  the 
archdukes  had  become  preposterous.  It  was  obvious, 
notwithstanding  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Infanta  to  Our 
Lady  of  Hall,3  to  implore  not  only  the  fall  iff  Ostoml, 
hut  the  birth  of  a  successor  to  their  sovereignty,  thut 

2  Uallucd,  ubisup.  f  MHttrat, 
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her  marriage  would  for  ever  remain  barren.  Spain  was 
already  acting  upon  this  theory,  it  was  said,  for  the 
contract  with  Spinola  was  made,  not  at  Brussels,  hut  at 
Madrid,  and  a  foreign  army  of  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
under  the  supreme  command  of  a  Genoese  adventurer, 
was  now  to  occupy  indefinitely  that  Flanders  which 
had  been  proclaimed  an  independent  nation,  and  duly 
bequeathed  by  its  deceased  proprietor  to  his  daughter. 

Ambrose  Spinola,  son  of  Philip,  Marquis  of  Venafri, 
and  his  wife,  Polyxena  Grimaldi,4  was  not  appalled  by 
the  murmurs  of  hardly  suppressed  anger  or  public 
criticism.  A  handsome,  aristocratic  personage,  with  an 
intellectual,  sad,  but  sympathetic  face,  fair  hair  and 
beard,  and  imposing  but  attractive  presence — the  young 
volunteer,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  made  his  first 
visit  of  inspection  in  the  lines  before  Ostend.  After 
studying  the  situation  of  affairs  very  thoroughly,  he 
decided  that  the  operations  on  the  Gullet  or  eastern 
side,  including  Bucquoy’s  dyke,  with  Pompey  Targone’s 
pot-ambulatory  castles  and  floating  batteries,  were  of 
secondary  importance.  Ho  doubted  the  probability  of 
closing  up  a  harbour,  now  open  to  the  whole  world  and 
protected  by  the  fleets  of  the  first  naval  power  of 
Europe,  with  wickerwork,  sausages,  and  bridges  upon 
barrels.  His  attention  was  at  once  concentrated  on  the 
western  side,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  only  by  hard 
fighting  and  steady  delving  could  he  hope  to  master  the 
place.  To  gain  (Mend  ho  would  he  obliged  to  devour 
it  piecemeal  as  ho  went  on. 

Whatever  else  might  be  said  of  the  new  commander- 
in-chief,  it  was  soon  apparent  that,  although  a  volun¬ 
teer  and  a  patrician,  he  was  no  milksop.  If  he  had 
been  accustomed  all  his  life  to  beds  of  down,  he  was  as 
ready  now  to  lie  in  the  trenches,  with  a  cannon  for  his 
pillow,  as  the  most  ironclad  veteran  in  the  ranks.  He 
seemed  to  require  neither  sleep  nor  food,  and  his  reck¬ 
less  habit  of  exposing  himself  to  unnecessary  danger 
was  the  subject  of  frequent  animadversion  on  the  part 
both  of  the  archdukes  and  of  the  Spanish  Government.0 

It  was  however  in  his  case  a  wise  temerity.  The 
veterans  whom  he  commanded  needed  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  daring  deeds,  but  they  required  conviction  as 

*  Ibid. 
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to  the  valour  and  zeal  of  their  new  commander,  and  tide 
was  afforded  them  in  overflowing  measure. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide,  after  such  a  lapse  of  years,  as 
to  how  much  of  the  long  series  of  daily  details  out  of 
which  this  famous  siege  was  compounded  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  It  is  not  probable  that  for  military  history 
many  of  the  incidents  have  retained  vital  importance. 
The  world  rang,  at  the  beginning  of  the  operations, 
with  the  skill  and  inventive  talent  of  Targone,  Giusti- 
niani,  and  other  Italian  engineers,  artificers,  and  pyro¬ 
technists,  and  there  were  great  expectations  conceived 
of  the  effects  to  he  produced  by  their  audacious  and 
original  devices.  But  time  wore  on.  Pompey’s  famous 
floating  battery  would  not  float,  his  moving  monster 
battery  would  not  move.  With  the  one,  the  subtle 
Italian  had  intended  to  close  up  the  Gullet  to  the 
States’  fleets.  It  was  to  rest  on  the  bottom  at  low  watel 
at  the  harbour’s  moutb,  to  rise  majestically  with  the 
flood,  and  to  be  ever  ready  with  a  formidable  broad¬ 
side  of  fifty  ponnders  against  all  comers.  But  the  wild 
waves  and  tempests  of  the  North  Sea  soon  swept  the 
ponderous  toy  into  space  before  it  had  fired  a  gun.  The 
gigantic  chariot,  on  which  a  moveable  fort  was  con¬ 
structed,  was  still  more  portentous  upon  paper  than  the 
battery.  It  was  directed  against  that  republican  work, 
defending  the  Gullet,  which  was  called  in  derision  the 
Spanish  Half-moon.  It  was  to  he  drawn  by  forty 
horses,  and  armed  with  no  man  knew  how  many  grout 
guns,  with  a  mast  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  in  the 
centre  of  the  fort,  up  and  down  which  played  pulleys 
raising  and  lowering  a  drawbridge  long  enough  to  span 
the  Gullet. 

It  was  further  provided  with  anchors,  which  were  fo 
he  tossed  over  the  parapet  of  the  doomed  redoubt, 
while  the  assailants,  thus  grappled  to  the  enemy’s 
work,  were  to  dash  over  the  bridge  after  having  si  burned 
the  opposing  fire  by  means  of  their  own  peripatetic 
battery. 

Unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  Pompey,  one  of  his 
many  wheels  was  crushed  on  the  first  attempt  to  drag 
tho  chariot  to  the  scene  of  anticipated  triumph,  the 
whole  structure  remained  embedded  in  the  sand,  very 
much  askew;  nor  did  all  the  mules  and  horses  that 
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cowl  cl  be  harnessed  to  it  ever  succeed  in  removing 
it  an  inch  out  of  a  position,  which  was  anything  but 
triumphant.0 

If  seemed  probable  enough  therefore  that,  so  far  as 
depended  on  the  operations  from  the  eastern  side,  the 
siege  of  (Mend,  which  had  now  lasted  two  years  and 
three  months,  might  be  protracted  for  two  years  and 
three  months  longer.  Indeed,  Spinola  at  once  per¬ 
ceived  that  if  the  archduke  was  ever  to  be  put  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  place  for  which  be  had  professed  himself 
ready  to  wait  eighteen  years,  it  would  be  well  to  leave 
Bucquoy  and  Targone  to  build  dykes  and  chariots  and 
bury  them  cm  the  east  at  their  leisure,  while  more 
energy  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  line  of  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  west  than  had  hitherto  been  employed. 
There  had  been  shooting  enough,  bloodshed  enough, 
suffering  enough,  hut  it  was  amazing  to  see  the  slight 
progress  made.  The  occupation  of  what  were  called 
the  external  Squares  has  been  described.  This  con¬ 
stituted  the  whole  result  of  the  twenty-seven  months’ 
work. 

The  town  itself— the  small  and  very  insignificant 
kernel  which  lay  enclosed  in  such  a  complicated  series 
of  wrappings  and  layers  of  defences — seemed  as  far  off 
as  if  it  wore  suspended  in  the  sky.  The  old  haven  or 
canal,  no  longer  navigable  for  ships,  still  served  as  an 
admirable  moat  which  the  assailants  had  not  yet  suc- 
oiMMlcd  in  laying  entirely  dry.  It  protected  the  coun¬ 
terscarp,  and'  was  itself  protected  by  an  exterior  series 
of  works,  while  behind  the  counterscarp  was  still 
another  ditch,  not  so  broad  nor  deep  as  the  canal,  but  a 
formidable  obstacle  even  after  the  counterscarp  should 
be  gained.  There  were  nearly  fifty  forts  and  redoubts 
in  these  lines,  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  names 
which  in  those  days  became  household  words,  not  only 
in  the  Netherlands,  but  in  Europe  ;  the  siege  of  Ostend 
being  the  one  military  event  of  Christendom,  so  long  as 
it.  lasted.  These  names  are  of  course  as  much  forgotten 
now  as  those  of  the  bastions  before  Nineveh.  A  very 
few  of  them  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  general  aspect  of 
the  operai  ions.  On  the  extreme  south-west  of  Ostend 

tt  Mi  torn,  Aim,  407.  OaUttcd,  lib.  xvi  xvli.  xviii.  Bentivoglio,  iii.  520-524. 
fhmliiUi  432,  433*  U  pamim.  Grotius,  lib.  xii.  xiii. 
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bad  been  in  peaceful  times  a  polder— the  general  term 
to  designate  a  pasture  out  of  which  the  s!a  water  had 

h^lVcalleddW  thd/he  f°rtS  9"“** were  accord¬ 

ingly  called  by  that  name,  as  Polder  Half-moon  Polder 

ftU  Bulwark^  the  Se 

mi  nt  be.  h  arfcher  on  towards  the  west,  the  north-west 
and  the  north,  and  therefore  towards  the  beach,  were 
the  West  Kavelin,  West  Bulwark,  Moses’s  Table  the 
lorcupine,  tha  Hell’s  Mouth,  the  old  church  and’  last 
and  most  important  of  all,  the  Sand  Hill.  This  last- 
named  work  was  protected  by  the  Porcupine  and  Hell’s 
Mouth,  was  the  key  to  the  whole  series  of  fortifications 
and  was  connected  by  a  curtain  with  the  old  church’ 
^'ch  was  in  the  heart  of  the  old  town.7  5 

Spinola  had  assumed  command  in  October,  but  the 

and  floo^brf  re“+if  Cl°iSi¥ nin  W-itL  its  ,lsual  temPQste 
ttel'e  1iad1beentlme  for  him  to  produce 

Xt  fh^L+ItrSfi!med  plam  ei?0USh  to  the  ^sieged 
that  the  object  of  the  enemy  would  be  to  work  his  wav 

hiough  the  Polder,  and  so  gradually  round  to  the 
•  and1  ,tlle  Sand  Hill.  Precisely  in  what 
an ection  his  subterraneous  passages  might  be  tending 

thev  afl  ^  °f  ^  °rUst  UPon  wMch 

tlioj  all  stood  an  explosion  might  at  any  moment  be 

expected,  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  know.  They 

were  sure  that  the  process  of  mining  was  steadily 

progressing,  and.  Maurice  sent  orders  to  countermine 

under  every  bulwark,  and  to  secretly  isolate  every 

bastion, _  so  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  Spinola  to 

make  his  way,  tort  by  fort,  and  inch  by  inch.8 

thus  they  struggled  drearily  about  under  ground, 

foe’  oftea  as  much  bewildered  as  wanderers 

fornrP1,riaC°mba  u  ^  -a  wiDtor  succeeded  a 

feiocious  spring.  Both  in  February  and  March  were 

westerly  storms,  such  as  had  not  been  recorded  oven  on 
that  tempest-swept  coast  for  twenty  years,  and  so  much 

curtate  fie?  0n  the  F-ecious  Sand  Hill  and  its 

curtain  that,  had  the  enemy  been  aware  of  its  plight  it 

is  probable  that  one  determined  assault  might  have  put 
him  m  possession  of  the  place.  But  Ostond  was  in 
chaige  of  a  most  watchful  governor,  Peter  van  Gieselles 
who  had  succeeded  Charles  van  der  Hoot  at  the  close  of 

7  Homing,  Meteren,  Bentivoglio,  Urotius,  ubx  sun, 
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the  year  1603. 9  A  plain,  lantern-jawed  Dutch  colonel, 
with  close-cropped  hair,  a  long  peaked  beard,  and  an 
eye  that  looked  as  if  it  had  never  been  shut ;  always 
dressed  in  a  shabby  old  jerkin,  with  tarnished  flowers 
upon  it,  he  took  command  with  a  stout  but  heavy  heart, 
saying  that  the  place  should  never  be  surrendered  by 
him,  but  that  he  should  never  live  to  see  the  close  of  the 
siege.1"  lie  lost  no  time  in  repairing  the  damages  of 
the  tempest,  being  ready  to  fight  the  west  wind,  the 
North  Sea,  and  Spinola  at  any  moment,  singly  or  con¬ 
joined.  He  rebuilt  the  curtain  of  the  Sand  Hill,  added 
fresh  batteries  to  the  Porcupine  and  Hell’s  Mouth,  and 
amused  and  distracted  the  enemy  with  almost  daily 
sorties  and  feints.  His  soldiers  passed  their  days  and 
nights  up  to  the  knees  in  mud  and  sludge  and  sea¬ 
water,  hut  they  saw  that  their  commander  never  spared 
himself,  and  having  a  superfluity  of  food  and  drink, 
owing  to  the  watchful  care  of  the  Statos-General,  who 
sent  in  fleets  laden  with  provisions  faster  than  they 
could  he  consumed,  they  were  cheerful  and.  content. 

On  the  12th  March  there  was  a  determined  effort  to 
carry  the  lesser  Polder  Bulwark.  After  a  12  March, 
fierce  and  bloody  action,  the  place  was  taken  1604' 
by  storm,  and  the  first  success  in  the  game  was  regis¬ 
tered  for  Spinola*  The  little  fort  was  crammed  full  of 
dead,  but  such  of  the  defenders  as  survived  were  at  last 
driven  out  of  it,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  next 
work.11  Day  after  day  the  same  bloody  business  was 
renewed,  a  mere  monotony  of  assaults,  repulses,  sallies, 
in  which  hardly  an  inch  of  ground  was  gained  on  either 
si<le,  except  at  the  cost  of  a  great  pile  of  corpses.  “  Men 
will  never  know,  nor  can  mortal  pen  ever  describe,” 
said  out)  who  saw  it  all,  “the  ferocity  and  the  perti¬ 
nacity  of  both  besiegers  and  besieged,” 12  On  I5 March> 
the  15  th  of  March,  Colonel  Oatrioo,  an  accom¬ 
plished  Walloon  officer  of  engineers,  commanding  the 
approaches  against  the  Polder,  was  killed.18  On  2i  March, 
tlm  21st  March,  as  Peter  filoselles  was  taking 
his  scrambling  dinner  in  company  with  Philip  Fleming, 
there  was  a  report  that  the  enemy  was  out  again,  in 
force,  A  good  deal  of  progress  had  been  made  during 

»  Fleming,  Oft,  10  lWd.  11  Rid  470, 47  i. 
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tli©  previous  weeks  on  the  south-west  and  west,  and 
more  was  suspected  than  was  actually  known.  It  was 
felt  that  the  foe  was  steadily  nibbling  his  way  up  to 
the  counterscarp.  Moreover,  such  was  the  emulation 
among  the  Germans,  Walloons,  Italians,  and  Spaniards 
for  precedence  in  working  across  the  canal,14  that  a 
general  assault  and  universal  explosion  were  considered 
at  any  instant  possible.  The  governor  sent  Fleming  to 
see  if  all  was  right  in  the  Porcupine,  while  he  himself 
went  to  see  if  a  new  battery,  which  he  had  just  esta¬ 
blished  to  check  the  approaches  of  the  enemy  towards  the 
Polder  Half-moon  and  Bavelin  in  a  point  very  near 
the  counterscarp,  was  doing  its  duty.  Being,  as  usual, 
anxious  to  reconnoitre  with  his  own  eyes,  he  jumped 
upon  the  rampart.  But  there  were  sharp-shooters  in  the 
enemy’s  trenches,  and  they  were  familiar  with  the 
governor’s  rusty  old  doublet  and  haggard  old  face.15 
Hardly  had  he  climbed  upon  the  breastwork  when  a 
ball  pierced  his  heart,  and  lie  fell  dead  without  a  groan. ,c 
There  was  a  shout  of  triumph  from  the  outside,  while 
the  tidings  soon  spread  sadness  through  the  garrison, 
for  all  loved  and  venerated  the  man.17  Philip  Fleming, 
so  soon  as  he  learned  the  heavy  news,  lost  no  time  in 
unavailing  regrets,  but  instantly  sent  a  courier  to  Prince 
Maurice ;  meantime  summoning  a  council  of  superior 
officers,  by  whom  Colonel  John  van  Loon  was  provision¬ 
ally  appointed  commandant.18 

A  stately,  handsome  man,  a  good  officer,  hut  without 
extensive  experience,  he  felt  himself  hardly  equal  to 
the  immense  responsibility  of  the  post,  bid;  yielding  to 
the  persuasions  of  his  comrades,  proceeded  to  do'  his 
best.  His  first  care  was  to  secure  the  albimportnnt 
Porcupine,  towards  which  the  enemy  had  been  slowly 
crawling  with  his  galleries  and  trenches.  Four  days 
25  March,  after  he  had  accepted  the  command  he  was 
im'  anxiously  surveying  that  fortification,  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  enemy’s  works,  when 
a  cannon-ball  struck  him  on  the  right  leg,  so  that  ho 
died  the  next  day.19  Plainly  the  post  of  commandant  of 
Ostend  was  no  sinecure*  He  was  temporarily  sticceeded 
by  Sergeant-Major  Jacques  do  Bievry,  but  the  tumults  and 

i*  BentlvogUo,  vlii  np.  «  Fleming,  41t  4M.  U  Ibid. 
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confusion  incident  upon  this  perpetual  change  of  head 
were  becoming  alarming.  Tbe  enemy  gave  the  gar- 
risen  no  rest  night  nor  day,  and  it  had  long  become 
evident  that  the  young  volunteer,  whose  name  was  so 
potent  on  the  Genoa  Exchange,  was  not  a  man  ot  straw 
nor  a  dawdler,  however  the  superseded  veterans  might 
grumble.  At,  any  rate  the  troops  on  either  side  were 

like  to  have  their  fill  of  work. 

On  the  2nd  April  the  holder  Kavelin  was  carried  by 
storm.  It  was  a  most  bloody  action.  Never  aApriL 
wero  a  few  square  feet  of  earth  more  recklessly  _ 
assailed,  more  resolutely  maintained,  lhe  garrison  did 
not  surrender  the  place,  but  they  all  laid  down  heir 
lives  in  its  defence.  Scarcely  tm  individual  of  them 
all  escaped,  and  the  foe,  who  paid  dearly  with  heaps  ot 
dead  and  wounded  for  his  prize,  confessed  that  such 
serious  work  as  this  had  scarce  boon  known  M  ,,1(-  1,1 
any  part  of  that  great  slaughter-house,  !  landers/ 

A  few  days  later,  Colonel  liiuvry,  provisional  com¬ 
mandant,  was  desperately  wounded  in  a  sortie,  and  was 
carried  off  to  Eeeland/1  'I’he  StateH-Geiieral  now  ap¬ 
pointed  Jacques  van  dor  Mecr,  Karon  of  Bereiidieeh  ,  o 
the  post  of  honour  and  of  danger."  A  noble  of  1'  lamlais 
always  devoted  to  the  republican  cause  ;  an  experienced 
middle-aged  officer,  vigilant,  energetic,  nervous.;  a  slight 
wiry  man,  with  a  wizened  little  face,  largo  bright  eyes, 
a  meagre  yellow  beard,  and  thin  sandy  hair  flowing 
down  upon  his  well-starched  ruff,  the  now  governor 
soon  showed  himself  inferior  to  none  of  Ins  pmle.ics.soin 
in  audacity  and  alertness.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  irritating  position  in  many  respects  than  that,  ot 
commander  in  such  an  extraordinary  leaguei.  •  "as 
not,  a  formal  siege.  Famine,  which  ever  impends  over 
an  invested  place,  and  sickens  the  soul  with  its  nameless 
horrors,  was  not  the  groat  enemy  to  contend  against 
here.  Nor  was  there  the  hideous  alternative  between 
starving  through  obstinate  resistance  or  massacre  on 
submission,  which  had  been  the  lot  of  so  many  Dutch 
garrisons  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war.  Hell  eat  by 
sea  was  over  open  to  the  Ostend  garrison,  and  there  was 
alwavs  an  ample  supply  of  the  best  provisions  and  of  all 
munitions  of  war.  But  they  had  been  unceasingly  cx- 
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|>osed  i  >  two  tremendous  enemies.  During  each  wintea 
and  spring  the  ocean  often  smote  their  bastions  and  bnl 
warks  in  an  hour  of  wrath  till  they  fell  together  like 
children’s  toys,  and  it  was  always  at  work,  night  and 
day  steadily  lapping  at  the  fragile  foundations  on  which 
ali  their  structures  stood.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  give  the 
requisite  attention  to  the  devouring  sea,  because  all  the 
materials  that  could  be  accumulated  seemed  necessary 
to  repair  the  hourly  damages  inflicted  by  their  other 
restless  foe. 

Thus  the  day  seemed  to  draw  gradually  but  inexor¬ 
ably  nearer  when  the  place  would  be,  not  captured,  but 
consumed.  There  was  nothing  for  it  so  long  as  the 
btates  were  determined  to  hold  the  spot,  but  to  meet 
the  besieger  at  every  point,  above  or  below  the  earth 
and  sell  every  inch  of  that  little  morsel  of  space  at  the 
highest  price  that  hrave  men  could  impose. 

bo  Berendrecht,  as  vigilant  and  devoted  as  even  Peter 
Grieselles  had  ever  been,  now  succeeded  to  the  care  of 
the  folders  and  the  Porcupines,  and  the  Hell’s  Mouths, 
and  all  the  other  forts,  whose  quaint  designations  had 
served,  as  usually  is  the  case  among  soldiers,  to  amuse 
the  honest  patriots  in  the  midst  of  their  toils  and 
18i6iJ4li1,  ^an£>er*  "khe  ISlh  April  the  enemy  assailed 
the  great  western  Pavelm,  and  after  a  sanguin- 
aiy  hand-to-hand  action,  in  which  great  numbers  of 
officers  and  soldiers  were  lost  on  both  sides,  he  carried 
the  tort;  me  Spaniards,  Italians,  Germans,  and  Walloons 
viemg  with  each  other  in  deeds  of  extraordinary  dariim 
and  overcoming  at  last  the  resistance  of  the  garrison 
I  his  was  an  important  success.  The  foe  had  now 
worked  his  way  with  galleries  and  ditches  along  the 

W-li  0ienftl1  of.tho  counterscarp  till  he  was  nearly  u» 

with  the  1  orcupme,  and  it  was  obvious  that  in  /few 
days  he  would  be  master  of  the  counterscarp  itself. 

A  less  resolute  commander,  at  the  head  of  hm  do. 
voted  troops  might  have  felt  that  when  that  inevitable 
event  should  arrive  all  that  honour  demanded  would 

IfZ0  hi f  *J  Td  tl\at  SI)ilK)la  was  entitled  to  life 

city.  Berendrecht  simply  decided  that  if  the  *ld  emin- 
tei scarp  could  no  longer  bo  held  it  was  time  to  build 
a  new  counterscarp.  This,  too,  had  been  for  some  time 
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the  intention  of  Prince  Mamie©.  A  plan  for  this  work 
had  already  been  sent  into  the  place,  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  English  engineer,  Ralph  Dexter  by  name, . 
arrived  with  some  able  assistants  to  carry  it  into  exe¬ 
cution.24  It  having  been  estimated  that  the  labour 
would  take  three  weeks  of  time,  without  more  ado  the 
inner  line  was  carefully  drawn,  cutting  off  with  great 
nicety  and  precision  about  one  half  the  whole  place. 
Within  this  narrowed  circle  the  same  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance  was  to  be  ottered  as  before,  and  the  bastions  and 
redoubts  of  the  new  entrenchment  were  to  be  baptized 
with  the  same  uncouth  names  which  two  long  years  of 
terrible  struggle  had  made  so  precious.  The  work  was 
very  laborious ;  for  the  line  was  drawn  straight  through 
the  town,  and  whole  streets  had  to  bo  demolished  and 
the  houses  to  their  very  foundations  shovelled  away. 
Moreover  the  men  were  forced  to  toil  with  spado  in  on© 
hand  and  matchlock  in  the  other,  ever  ready  to  ascend 
from  the  ancient  dilapidated  cellars  in  order  to  mount 
tho  deadly  breach  at  any  point  in  the  whole  circum¬ 
ference  of  tho  place.25 

It  became  absolutely  necessary  therefore  to  send  a 
sufficient  force  of  common  workmen  into  the  town  to 
lighten  tho  labours  of  the  soldiers.  Moreover  the 
thought,  although  whistled  to  the  wind,  would  repeatedly 
recur,  that,  after  all,  there  must  bo  a  limit  to  ^ these 
operations,  and  that  at  last  there  would  remain  no 
longer  any  earth  in  which  to  find  a  refuge. 

The  work  of  the  new  entrenchment  went  slowly  on, 
but  it  was  steadily  done.  .Meantime  they  were  com¬ 
forted  by  hearing  that  the  stadh  older  bad  taken  the 
field  in  Plunders,  at.  the  .head  ol  a.  considerable  force, 
and  they  lived  in  daily  expectation  of  relbf.  It  will  be 
necessary,  at  the  proper  moment,  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  Prince  Maurice's  operations.  For  the  present,  it  i« 
better  that  the  reader  should  confine  his  attention 
within  tho  walls  of  Ostend. 

By  the  11th  May,  tho  enemy  laid  effected  a  lodgment 
in  a  corner  of  the  Porcupine,  and  already  from  u  May, 
that  point  might  threaten  the  new  counter- 
scarp  before  it  should  be  completed.  At  the  same  time 
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lie  Had  gnawed  through  to  tlie  West  Bulwark,  and  was 
busily  mining  under  the  Porcupine  itself.  In  this  fort 
# friend  and  foe  now  lay  together,  packed  like  herrings, 
and  profited  by  their  proximity  to  each  other  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  pike  and  snaphanoe  with  an  occasional 
encounter  of  epistolary  wit. 

Thus  Spanish  letters,  tied  to  sticks,  and  tossed  over 
into  the  next  intrenchment,  were  replied  to  by  others, 
composed  in  four  languages  by  the  literary  man  of 
Ostend,  Auditor  Fleming,  and  shot  into  the  enemy’s 
trenches  on  cross-bow  holts.20 

On  the  29th  May,  a  long-prepaied  mine  was  sprung 

29  May  beneath  the  Porcupine.  It  did  its  work  effec¬ 
tively,  and  the  assailants  did  theirs  no  less  ad¬ 
mirably,  crowding  into  the  breach  with  headlong 
ferocity,  and  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  struggle  with 
immense  loss  on  both  sides,  carrying  the  precious  and 
long-coveted  work  by  storm.27  Inch  by  inch  the  de¬ 
fenders  were  thus  slowly  forced  back  toward  their  new 
intrenchment.  On  the  same  day,  however,  they  in¬ 
flicted  a  most  bloody  defeat  upon  the  enemy  in  an 
attempt  to  carry  the  great  Polder.  Ho  withdrew,  leav¬ 
ing  heaps  of  slain,  so  that  the  account  current,  for  the 
day  would  have  balanced  itself,  but  that  the  Porcupine, 
having  changed  hands,  now  bristled  most  formidably 
against  its  ancient  masters.28  The  daily  slaughter  had 
become  sickening  to  behold.  There  were  th'ree,  them 
sand  effective  men  in  the  garrison.  More  could  have 
been  sent  in  to  supply  the  steady  depletion  in  the  ranks, 
hut  there  was  no  room  for  move.  There  was  searee 
space  enough  for  the  living  to  stand  to  their  work,  or 
for  the  dead  to  lie  in  their  graves.  And  this  was  an 
advantage  which  could  not  fail  to  tell.  Of  neeessit  v  the 
besiegers  would  always  very  far  outnumber  the*  gar¬ 
rison,  so  that  the  final  success  of  their  repeated  assaults 
became  daily  more  and  more  possible. 

Yet  on  the  2nd  June  the  enemy  met  not;  only  with 

2 June,  pother  signal  defeat,  but  also  with  a  m«*t 
,  ,  .  ,  hitter  surprise.  On  that  day  the  mine  which 
ne  had  been  so  long  and  so  laboriously  construefhm  be-, 
neath  the  great  Polder  Bulwark  was  sprung  with 
magnificent  effect.  A  breach,  forty  feet  wide,  was  made 
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:<n  tins  last  stronghold  of  the  old  defences,  and  the 
soldiers  leaped  into  the  crater  almost  before  it  had 
ceased  to  blaze,  expecting  by  one  decisive  storm  to 
make  themselves  masters  at  last  of  all  the  fortifications, 
and  therefore  of  the  town  itself.  But  as,  emerging  from 
the  mine,  they  sprang  exulting  upon  the  shattered  bul¬ 
wark,  a  transformation  more  like  a  sudden  change  in 
some  holiday  pantomime  than  a  new  fact  in  this  three 
years’  most  tragic  siege  presented  itself  to  their  as¬ 
tonished  eyes.  They  had  carried  the  last  defence  of  the 
old  counterscarp,  and  behold — a  new  one,  which  they 
had  never  dreamed  of,  bristling  before  tbeir  eyes,  with 
a  flanking  battery  turned  directly  upon  them.29  The 
musketeers  and  pikemen,  protected  by  their  new  works, 
now  thronged  towards  the  assailants ;  giving  them  so 
hearty  a  welcome  that  they  reeled  back,  discomfited, 
after  a  brief  but  severe  struggle,  from  tbe  spot  of  their 
anticipated  triumph,  leaving  their  dead  and  dying  in  the 
breach.80 

Four  days  later,  Berendrecht,  with  a  picked  party  of 
English  troops,  stole  out  for  a  reconnaissance,  6  June> 
not  wishing  to  trust  other  eyes  than  his  own 
in  the  imminent  peril  of  the  place. 

The  expedition  was  successful.  A  few  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  valuable  information  was  obtained,  but 
these  advantages  were  counterbalanced  by  a  severe 
disaster.  The  vigilant  and  devoted  little  governor,  be¬ 
fore  effecting  his  entrance  into  the  sallyport,  was  picked 
off  by  a  sharpshooter,  and  died  the  next  day.81  This 
seemed  the  necessary  fate  of  the  commandants  of  Ostend, 
where  the  operations  seemed  more  like  &  pitched  battle 
lasting  three  years  than  an  ordinary  siege.  Gieselles, 
Van  Loon,  Bievry,  and  now  Berendrecht,  had  succes: 
sivoly  Mien  at  the  post  of  duty  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  Not  one  of  them  was  more  sincerely  deplored 
than  Berendrecht.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Colonel 
Uytenhoovo,  a  stalwart,  hirsute,  hard-fighting  Dutch¬ 
man,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  race,  and  seasoned  in 
many  a  hard  campaign. 

The  enemy  now  being  occupied  in  escarping .  and 
furnishing  with  batteries  the  positions  he  had  gamed, 
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with  the  obvious  intention  of  attacking  the  new  counter¬ 
scarp,  it  was  resolved  to  prepare  for  the  possible  loss 
of  this  line  of  fortifications  by  establishing  another  and 
still  narrower  one  within  it. 

Half  the  little  place  had  been  shorn  away  by  the  first 
change.  Of  the  half  which  was  still  in  possession  of 
the  "besieged  about  one- third  was  now  set  off,  and  in 
this  little  corner  of  earth,  close  against  the  new  har¬ 
bour,  was  set  Tip  their  last  refuge.  They  called  the  new 
citadel  Little  Troy,  and  announced,  with  pardonable 
bombast,  that  they  would  hold  out  there  as  long  as  the 
ancient  Trojans  had  defended  ilium.32  With  perfect 
serenity  the  engineers  set  about  their  task  with  line, 
rule,  and  level,  measuring  out  the  bulwarks  and  bas¬ 
tions,  the  miniature  salients,  half-moons,  and  ditches,  as 
neatly  and  methodically  as  if  there  were  no  ceaseless 
cannonade  in  their  ears,  and  as  if  the  workmen  were 
not  at  every  moment  summoned  to  repel  assaults  upon 
the  outward  wall.  They  sent  careful  drawings  of  Little 
Troy  to  Maurice  and  the  States,  and  received  every 
encouragement  to  persevere,  together  with  promises  of 
ultimata  relief.33 

But  there  was  one  serious  impediment  to  the  contem¬ 
plated  construction  of  the  new  earth  works.  They  had 
no  earth.  Nearly  ever)* thing  solid  had  been  already 
scooped  away  in  the  perpetual  delving.  'Hie  sea-dykes 
had  been  robbed  of  their  material,  so  that  the  coming 
winter  might  find  besiegers  and  besieged  all  washed 
together  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  it  was  hard  digging 
and  grubbing  among  the  scanty  cellerages  of  tins  dilapi¬ 
dated  houses.  But  there  were  plenty  of  graves,  filled 
with  the  result  of  three  years’  hard  fighting.  And  now, 
not  only  were  all  the  cemeteries  within  the  precincts 
shovelled  and  carted  in  mass  to  the  inner  fortifioai  ions, 
but  rewards  being  o fibred  of  ton  stivers  for  carh  dead 
body,  great  heaps  of  disinterred  soldiers  were  piled  into 
the  new  ramparts.3*  Thus  these  warriors,  after  laying 
down  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  wen*,  made  to  do 
duty  after  death.  Whether  it  were  just  or  no  t  hus  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  repose — if  repose  it  could  be  cal  led— of  the.  dead 
that  they  might  once  more  protect  tin*  livii  g,  it.  can 
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scarcely  Toe  doubted  that  they  took  ample  revenge  on  the 
already  sufficiently  polluted  atmosphere.  _ 

On  the  17th  June  the  foe  sprang  a  mine  under  the 
western  bulwark,  close  to  a  countermine  ex- 

•oloded  by  tlie  ramson  the  day  befoie. 
assailants^ thronged  as  merrily  as  usuai  to  the  breach, 
and  were  met  with  customary  resolution  by  the  besieged; 
Governor  Uytenhoove,  clad  in  complete  armotir,  leading 
his  troops.  The  enemy,  after  an  hour  s  combat,  was.ic, 
pulsed  with  heavy  loss,  but  the  governor  fell  m  the  midst 
of  the  fio-ht.35  Instantly  he  was  seized  by  the  legs  by  a 
party  of  his  own  men,  some  English  desperadoes  among 
the  number,  who,  shouting  that  the  _  colonel  was  dead, 
wero  about  to  render  him  tho  last  offices  by  plundciing 
his  body.  Tho  ubiquitous  Fleming,  observing  the  scene, 

flew  to  the  rescue  and,  with  the  assistance  o  a  tew 
officers,  drove  off  these  energetic  friends  and  talon 
the  o-overoor’s  casque,  discovered  that  ho  still  bicatlied. 
That  he  would  soon  have  ceased  to  do  so,  had  he  been 
dragged  much  farther  in  his  harness  ovor  J®68«j 
and  precipitous  pile  of  rubbish,  was  certain.  Ho  vas 
desperately  woundod,  and  of  course  incapacitated  for  his 
post.  Thus,  in  that  year,  before  the  summer  solstice,  a 

fifth  commandant  had  fallen.  1( 

On  the  same  day,  simultaneously  with  this  r<d™lh° 
in  tho  West  Bulwark,  the  enemy  made  himself  at  last 
com  letely  master  of  the  Polder.  Here  too,  was  a  savage 

tt  sullenly  willidrow  .10.  then- 

wounded  to  tho  inner  mtrenchmcnts.  _ 

On  the  27th  Juno,  Daniel  do  Hartaing,  Loid  of  Ma 

SC M  rendered  sn.l,  good  «c,vj» 
on  the  famoi  sfield  of  Niouport,  the  now  governor,  with 
hi  toXnown,  cheerful  face  and  his  Milan  armour, 
was  a  familiar  figure  enough  to  tho  campaigners  on  both 
khIor  in  IJTmkIgto  or  (ixeTinojiy.  . 

The  stoutest  heart  might  have  sunk  at 
which  the  condition  of  the  town  presented  at  Ins  fust 
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inspection.  The  States-General  were  resolved  to  hold 
the  place,  at  all  hazards,  and  Marquette  had  come  to  do 
their  bidding,  but  it  was  difficult  to  find  anything  that 
could  be  called  a  town.  The  great  heaps  "of  rubbish, 
which  had  once  been  the  outer  walls,  were  almost 
entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  foe,  who  had  lodged 
himself  in  all  that  remained  of  the  defiant  Porcupine, 
the  Hell’s  Mouth,  and  other  redoubts,  and  now  pointed 
from  them  at  least  fifty  great  guns  against  their  inner 
walls.  The  old  town,  with  its  fortifications,  was  com¬ 
pletely  honeycombed,  riddled,  knocked  to  pieces,  and, 
although  the  Sand  Hill  still  held  out,  it  was  plain 
enough  that  its  days  were  numbered  unless  help  should 
soon  arrive.  In  truth,  it  required  a  clear  head  and  a 
practised  eye  to  discover  among  those  confused  masses 
°f  prostrate  masonry,  piles  of  brick,  upturned  graves, 
and  mounds  of  sand  and  rubbish,  anything  like  order  and 
regularity.  Yet  amid  the  chaos  there  was  really  form 
and  meaning  to  those  who  could  read  aright,  and  Mar¬ 
quette  saw,  as^  well  in  the  engineers’  lines  as  in  the 
indomitable  spirit  that  looked  out  of  the  grim  faces  of 
the  garrison,  that  Ostend,  so  long  as  anything  of  it 
existed  in  nature,  could  be  held  for  the  republic.  Their 
brethren  had  not  been  firmer,  when  keeping  their  merry 
Christmas,  seven  years  before,  under  the  North  Polo, 
upon  a  pudding  made  of  the  gunner’s  cartridge  paste, 
oi  the  Knights  of  the  Invincible  Lion  in  the  horrid 
solitudes  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  than  were  the  defenders 
ot  this  sandbank. 


whether  the  place  were  worth  the  cost  or  not  it 
was  for  my  lords  the  States-General  to  decide,  for 
Governor  Marquette.  And  the  decision  of  those  “  jii>>h 
and  mighty  ’  magistrates,  to  whom  oven  Maurice  "f 
Aassau  bowed  without  a  murmur,  although  often  against 
his  judgment,  had  been  plainly  enough  announced. 

And  so  shiploads  of  deals  and  joists,  bricks,  nails,  and 
fascines  -with  all  other  requisite  building  materials,  were 
sent  daily  m  from  Zeeland,40  in  order  that  little  Troy 
might  be  completed;  and,  with  God’s  help,  said  the 
garrison,  the  republic  shall  hold  its  own.  * 

And  now  there  were  two  months  more  of  mininir  and 
countermining,  of  assaults  and  repulses,  of  cannonading 
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and  hand-f  o-hand  fights  with  pikes  and  clubs.  Nearer  and 
nearer,  day  by  day,  and  inch  by  inch,  the  foe  had  crawled 
up  to  the  verge  of  their  last"  refuge,  and  the  walls  of 
Little  Troy,  founded  upon  fresh  earth  and  dead  men’s 
bones,  and  shifting  sands,  were  beginning  to  quake 
under  the  guns  of  the  inexorable  volunteer  from  Genoa. 
Yet  on  the  27  th  August  there  was  great  rejoicing  27  August, 
in  the  beleaguered  town.  Cannon  thundered  1604* 
salutes,  bonfires  blazed,  trumpets  rang  jubilant  blasts, 
and,  if  the  ohurch-hells  sounded  no  merry  peals,  it  was 
because  the  only  church  in  the  place  had  been  cut  off 
in  the  last  slicing  away  by  the  engineers.  Hymns  of 
thanksgiving  ascended  to  heaven,  and  the  whole  garrison 
fell  on  their  knees,  praying  fervently  to  Almighty  God, 
with  devout  and  grateful  hearts.41  It  was  not  an  ignoble 
spectacle  to  see  those  veterans  kneeling  where  there  was 
scarce  room  to  kneel,  amid  ruin  and  desolation,  to  praise 
the  Lord  for  his  mercies.  But  to  explain  this  general 
thanksgiving  it  is  now  necessary  for  a  moment  to  go 
back* 


41  Fleming,  572. 
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Campaign — Passage  into  Flanders  —  Fort  St.  Catharine  ~  Flight  of  ite  garrison, 
and  occupation  by  Maurice  —  Surrender  of  Ysendylo*  and  Annh-nlmrg  —  Skirmish 
at  Stamper's  Hook— Siege  of  Sluys  by  Prince,  Mauris  —  In.-iltrem  .itn  uipf  \ ! 

Spinola  to  relieve  the  town  —  Its  capitulation  and  restoration  to  t}„.  .  n _ 

Death,  of  Lewis  Gunther  of  Nassau  —  Operations  ut  (Htrinl  —  Snrn  nd-  r  of  ti«j 
garrison  — Desolation  of  the  scene  after  its  evacuation. 


The  States-General  liad  begun  to  forget  tho  severe  lesson 
taught  them  in  tho  Nieuport  campaign.  being  r- 
mined  to  hold  Ostend,  they  became  very  impafienf,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  that  Maurice  should 
once  more  invade  Flanders,  at  the  lead  of  a  relieving 
army,  and  drive  the  archdukes  from  before  the  town. 
They  were  much  influenced  in  this  policy  by  the 
persistent  advice  of  the  French  king.  To  the*  imp*,*  f  n- 
nities  of  their  envoy  at  Paris,  Henry  had,  during  the 
past  eighteen  months,  replied  by  urging  the.  States  to 
invade  Flanders  and  seize  its  ports/  \Yhon  they  hod 
thus  something  to  place  as  pledges  in  his  hands,  ho  miehl, 
accede  to  their  clamour  and  declare  war  against  Spain, 
But  he  scarcely  concealed  his  intention,  in  Mirh  ea,<%  to 
annex  both  the  obedient  and  tho  l 'nib*d  Xethei  lands 
to  his  own  dominions.  Meantime,  befoio  getting  info  the, 
saddle,  he  chose  to  bo  guaranteed  against  loss,  u  Assure 
my  lords  the  States  that  I  love  them;*  ho  Haiti*  “ami 
shall  always  do  my  best  for  them/*1  I f IH  aileetfoii  fbp 
the  territory  of  my  lords  was  even  warmer  timit  the 
sentiments  ho  entertained  for  themselves.  Moreover 
he  grudged  tho  preliminary  expenses  whiidi  would  be 
necessary  even  should  ho  ultimately  make  hhrnvlt 
sovereign  of  the  whole  country.  Posity  timnml  thn 
envoy  that  he  was  mistaken  in  expecting  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Spam.  “  Not  that  lie  does  not  think  it 
■useful  and  necessary,”  saal  the  minister,  41  but  he  winin'* 
to  have  war  and  peace  both  at  once  peace  because  h « 
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wishes  to  mate  no  retrenchments  in  his  pleasures  of 
women,  clogs,  and  buildings,  and  so  war  would  be  very 
inopportune.  In  three  months  he  would  be  obliged  to 
turn  tail  for  want  of  means  (to  use  his  own  words), 
although  I  would  furnish  him  funds  enough,  if  he  would 
make  the  use  of  them  that  he  ought.” 2 . 

The  Queen  of  England,  who,  with  all  her  parsimony 
and  false  pretences,  never  doubted  in  her  heart  that 
perpetual  hostility  to  Spain  was  the  chief  bulwark  of  her 
throne,  and  that  the  republic  was  fighting  her  battles  as 
well  as  its  own,  had  been  ready  to  make  such  a  lively 
war  in  conjunction  with  France  as  would  drive  the 
Spaniard  out  of  all  the  Netherlands.  But  Henry  was 
not  to  be  moved.  “  I  know  that  if  I  should  take  her  at 
her  word,”  said  he,  “she  would  at  once  begin  to _ screw 
me  for  money.  She  has  one  object,  I  another.”  Yilleroy 
had  said  plainly  to  Aerssens,  in  regard  to  the  prevalent 
system  of  Englishmen,  Spaniards,  and  Frenchmen  being 
at  war  with  each  other,  while  the  Governments  might 
bo  nominally  at  peace,  “  Let  us  take  off  our  masks.  If 
(he  Spaniard  has  designs  against  our  State,  has  he  not 
cause  ?  lie  knows  the  aid  we  are  giving  you,  and  resents 
it.  If  we  should  abstain,  he  would  leave  us  in  peace. 
If  the  Queen  of  England  expects  to  draw  us  into  a 
league,  she  is  mistaken.  Look  to  yourselves  and  be  on 
your  guard.  Kichardot  is  intriguing  with  Cecil.  You 
give  tho  queen  securities,  fortresses,  seats  m  your 
council.  The  king  asks  nothing  hut  communication  of 

your  projects.”3  ,  ,  ,  n . 

In  short,  all  the  comfort  that  Aerssens  had  been  able 
to  derive  from  his  experiences  at  the  French  court  in 
the  autumn  of  1G02,  was  that  the  republic  could  not 
bo  too  suspicious  both  of  England  and  France.  Bosny 
especially  he  considered  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the 
politicians  in  Franco.  His  daughter  was  married  to 
the  Prince  of  Espinoy,  whose  50,000  livres  a  year  would 
be  safer  the  more  the  archduke  was  strengthened.  But 
for  this  ho  would  be  stiffer,”  said  Aerssens.4  Neverthe¬ 
less  there  wore  strong  motives  at  work,  pressing  France 
towards'  the  support  of  the  States  There  were  strong 
political  reasons,  therefore,  why  they  should  cany  the 
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war  into  Flanders,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of 
the  king. 

The  stadkolder,  after  much  argument,  yielded  as 
usual  to  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  without 
being  convinced  as  to  the  sagacity  of  their  plans.  I  t 
was  arranged  that  an  army  should  make  a  descent 
upon  the  Flemish  coast  in  the  early  spring,  and  make 
a  demonstration  upon  Sluys.  The  effect  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  it  was  thought,  would  be  to  draw  the  enemy  out 
of  his  intrenchments,  in  which  case  it  would  he  in  the 
power  of  Maurice  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  siege. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  the  better  alternative,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  prince,  was  to  take  possession,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  of  Sluys  itself.  II is  preparations  were,  however, 
made  with  a  view  to  either  event,  and  by  the  middle 
of  April  he  had  collected  at  Willemstad  a  force  of  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse.  As  on 
the  former  memorable  expedition,  lie  now  again  insisted 
that  a  considerable  deputation  of  the  States  and  of  the 
States*  council  should  accompany  the  army.6  1 1  is 
brother  Henry,  and  his  cousins  Lewis  William,  Lewis 
Gunther,  and  Ernest  Casimir,  were  likewise  with  him, 
as  well  as  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  and  other  distinguished 
personages. 

On  the  25th  April  the  army,  having  crossed  the 

25  April.  moutil  of  the  West  Sohold,  from  belaud,  in 
numberless  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  degrees, 
effected  their  debarkation  on  the  island  of  ( 'adznndA 

In  the  course  of  two  days  they  had  taken  possession 
of  the  little  town,  and  all  the  forts  of  that  island, 
having  made  their  entrance  through  what  was  called 
the  Black  Channel.  Had  they  steered  boldly  through 
the  Swint  or  Sluys  channel  at  once,  it  is  probable  that 
they  might  have  proceeded  straight  up  to  Slavs,  and 
taken  the  place  by  surprise.  Maurices  Imbitiwl 
caution  was,  perhaps,  on  this  occasion,  a  disadvantage 
to  him,  but  he  would  have  violated  the  rules  of  wag 
and  what  seemed  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  had  ho 
not  secured  a  basis  of  operations,  and  a  possibility  of 
retreat,  before  plunging  with  Lis  army  into  the  heart 
of  a  hostile  country.  The  republic  still  shuddered  tit 
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the  possible  catastrophe  of  four  years  before,  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  bad  forced  him  to  take  the  heroic  hut  dan¬ 
gerous  resolution  of  sending  off  his  ships  from  Nieupoi't 
Before  he  had  completed  his  arrangements  for  supplies 
on  the  island  of  Cadzand,  he  learned  from  scouts  and 
reconnoitring  parties  that  Spinola  had  sent  a  thousand 
infantry,  besides  five  hundred  cavalry,  under  Trivulzio, 
to  guard  the  passage  across  the  Swint.  Maurice  was  thus 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  great  channel  by  which  Sluys 
communicated  with  the  sea.7 

The  town  of  Sluys  and  its  situation  have  been  described 
in  a  former  chapter.8  As  a  port,  it  was  in  those  days 
considered  a  commodious  and  important  one,  capable  of 
lidding  five  hundred  ships.  As  a  town,  it  was  not  so 
insignificant  as  geographical  and  historical  changes 
have  since  made  it,  and  was  certainly  far  superior  to 
Ostcnd,  even  if  Ostend  had  not  been  almost  battered 
out  of  existence.  It  had  spacious  streets  and  squares, 
and  excellent  fortifications  in  perfectly  good  condi¬ 
tion.  It  was  situate  in  a  watery  labyrinth,  many  slender 
streams  from  the  interior  and  several  saltwater  creeks 
being  complicated  around  it,  and  then  flowing  leisurely, 
in  one  deep  sluggish  channel,  to  the  sea.  The  wrath  of 
Leicester,  when  all  his  efforts  to  relieve  the  place  had 
been  baffled  by  the  superior  skill  of  Alexander  Barnese, 
has  been  depicted,  and  during  the  seventeen  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  its  capture,  the  republic  had  not 
ceased  to  deplore  that  disaster.  Obviously  if  the  present 
expedition  could  end  in  the  restoration  of  Sluys  to  its 
rightful  owners,  it  would  he  a  remarkable  success,  even 
if  Ostend  should  fall.  Sluys  and  its  adjacent  domains 
formed  a  natural  portion  of  the  Zeeland  archipelago,  the 
geographical  counterpart  of  Blushing.  With  both 
branches  of  the  stately  Scheld  in  its  control,  the  republic 
would  command  the  coast,  and  might  even  dispense  with 
Ostend,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Maurice,  was .  an 
isolated  and  therefore  not  a  desirable  military  possession. 
The  States- General  were  of  a  different  opinion.  They 
much  desired  to  obtain  Sluys,  but  they  would  not  listen 
to  the  abandonment  of  Ostend.  It  was  expected  of  the 
stallholder,  therefore,  that  he  should  seize  the  one  and 
protect  the  other.  The  task  was  a  difficult  one.  A  less 
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mathematical  brain  than  that  of  Maurice  of  Nassau 
would  have  reeled  at  the  problem  to  be  solved*  To 
master  such  a  plexus  of  canals,  estuaries,  and  dykes,  of 
passages  through  swamps,  of  fords  at  low  water  which 
were  obliterated  by  flood-tide;  to  take  possession  of  a 
series  of  redoubts  built  on  the  only  Ann  points  of  land, 
with  nothing  but  quaking  morass  over  which  to  ma¬ 
noeuvre  troops  or  plant  batteries  against  them,  would  he 
a  difficult  study,  even  upon  paper.  To  accomplish  it 
the  .presence  of  a  vigilant  and  anxious  foe  seemed 
bewildering  enough. 

At.  first  it  was  the  intention  of  the  stadholder,  dis¬ 
appointed  at  learning  the  occupation  of  the  Swi.nt,  to 
content  himself  with  fortifying  Oadzand,  in  view  of 
future  operations  at  some  more  favourable  moment11  So 
meagre  a  result  would  certainly  not  have  given  great 
satisfaction  to  the  States,  nor  added  much  to  the  military 
reputation  of  Maurice.  Whilo  he  hesitated  between 
plunging  without  a  clue  into  the  watery  maze  around 
him,  and  returning  discomfited  from  the  expedition  on 
which  such. high  hopes  had  been  built,  a  Flemish  boor 
presented  himself.  He  offered  to  guide  the  army  around 
the  east  and  south  of  Sluys,  and  to  point  out  passm’vs 
where  it  would  be  possible  to  cross  the  waters,  which, 
through  the  care  of  Spinola,  now  seemed  to  forbid  access 
to  the  place.10  .  Maurice  lingered  no  longer.  On  tho 
28  April.  28th  APril>  led  by  the  friendly  boor,  he  ad- 
vanced  towards  Oostburg.  Next  morning  a 
small,  force  of  the  enemy’s  infantry  and  cavalry  was  seen, 
showing  that  there  must  be  foothold  in  that  direcfimi. 
-tie  sent  out  a  few  companies  to  skirmish  wi(h  fhose 
troops,  who  fled  after  a  very  brief  action,  and,  in  flviim 
showed  their  pursuers  the  road.  Maurice  march.'. 1 
ioice,  straight  through  the  waters,  on  the  track  of  (}... 
retreating  foe.  They  endeavoured  to  rally  at  this  fort  of 
Ooxie,  which  stood. upon  and  commanded  a  dyke,  lmt 
30 April,  j  e  ^publicans  were  too  quick  for  f-lMiiu.'*  anti 
t.  .  ?ve  tilem  out  of  the  place.11  The  .stallholder 
thus  obtaining  an  unexpected  passage  info  Plunder*’ 
conceived  strong  hopes  of  success,  despite  the  broken 
nature  of  the  ground.  Continuing  to  fed  ],;H  wu. 
cautiously  through  the  wilderness  of  quagmire,  1m  soon 
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came  upon  a  very  formidable  obstacle.  The  well-built 
and  well-equipped  redoubt  of  St.  Catharine  rose  frowning 
before  him,  overshadowing  his  path,  and  completely  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  further  progress.  Plainly  it  would  lMay 
be  necessary  to  reduce  this  work  at  once,  unless 
he  were  wilMng  to  abandon  his  enterprise.  He  sent 
back  to  Cadzand  for  artillery,  hut  it  was  flood-tide,  the 
waters  were  out,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon 
that  nine  pieces  arrived.  The  stadholder  ordered  a  can¬ 
nonade,  less  with  the  hope  of  producing  an  impression 
by  such  inadequate  means  on  so  strong  a  work,  than 
with  the  intention  of  showing  the  enemy  that  he  had 
brought  field-guns  with  him,  and  was  not  merely  on  an 
accidental  foray.  At  the  same  time,  having  learned 
that  the  garrison,  which  was  commanded  by  Trivulzio, 
was  composed  of  only  a  few  regular  troops,  and  a  large 
force  of  guerillas,  he  gave  notice  that  such  combatants 
were  not  entitled  to  quarter,  and  that  if  captured  they 
would  be  all  put  to  the  sword.  The  reply  to  this  threat 
was  not  evacuation  but  defiance.  Especially  a  volunteer 
ensign  mounted  upon  a  rampart,  and  danced  about,  wav¬ 
ing  his  flag  gaily  in  the  face  of  the  assailants.  Maurice 
bitterly  remarked  to  his  staff  that  such  a  man  alone  was 
enough  to  hold  the  fort12  As  it  was  obvious  that  the 
place  would  require  a  siege  in  form,  and  that  it  would 
bo  almost  impossible  to  establish  batteries  upon  that 
quaking  soil,  where  there  was  no  dry  land  for  cavalry  or 
artillery  to  move,  Maurice  ordered  the  nine  guns  to  be 
carried  back  to  Cadzand  that  night,  betaking  himself, 
much  disappointed,  in  the  same  direction.13  Yet  it  so 
happened  that  the  cannoneers,  floundering  through  the 
h  >gs,  made  such,  an  outcry— especially  when  one  of  their 
gums  became  wo  bemired  find  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
escape  the  disgrace  of  losing  it — that  the  garrison,  hear¬ 
ing  a  great  tumult,  which  they  could  not  understand,  fell 
into  one  of  those  panics  to  which  raw  and  irregular 
troops  are  liable.14  Nothing  would  convince  them  that 
fresh  artillery  had  not  arrived,  that  the  terrible  stad¬ 
holder  with  an  immense  force  was  not  creating  invincible 
batteries,  and  that  they  should  be  all  butchered  m  cold 
blood,  aecordingto proclamation,  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
They  therefore  evacuated  the  place  under  cover  of  the 
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night,  so  that  this  absurd  accident  absolutely  placed 
Ma  Maurice  in  possession  of  the  -very  fort — without 

a  ’  striking  a  blow — which  he  was  about  to  aban¬ 
don  in  despair,  and  which  formed  the  first  great  obstacle 
to  his  advance.16 

Having  occupied  St.  Catharine’s,  he  moved  forward 
to  Ysendyke,  a  strongly  fortified  place  three  leagues  to 
6  Ma  the  eastward  of  Sluys,  and  invested  it  in  form. 
1  ’  Meantime  a  great  danger  was  impending  over 

him.  A  force  of  well-disciplined  troops,  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand,  dropped  down  in  boats  from  Sluys  to 
Cadzand,  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  force  left  to 
guard  that  important  place.  The  expedition  was  par¬ 
tially  successful.  Six  hundred  landed  beating  down  all 
opposition.  But  a  few  Scotch  companies  held  firm,  and 
by  hard  fighting  were  able  at  last  to  drive  the  invaders 
back  to  their  sloops,  many  of  which  were  sunk  in  the 
affray,  with  all  on  board.  The  rest  ignominiously  re¬ 
treated.15  Had  the  enterprise  been  as  well  executed  as 
it  was  safely  planned,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  the 
stadholder  and  his  army.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what 
way  he  could  have  extricated  himself  from  such  a 
dilemma,  being  thus  cut  off  from  his  supplies  and  his 
fleet,  and  therefore  from  all  possibility  of  carrying  out 
his  design  or  effecting  his  escape  to  Zeeland.  Certainly 
thus  far,  fortune  had  favoured  his  bold  adventure. 

He  now  sent  his  own  trumpeter,  Master  Hans,  to  sum¬ 
mon  Ysendyke  to  a  surrender.  The  answer  was  a  bullet 
which  went  through  the  head  of  unfortunate  Master 
Hans.  Maurice,  enraged  at  this  barbarous  violation  of 
10  May.  the  laws  of  war,  drew  his  lines  closer.  Next 
day  the  garrison,  numberingsix  hundred,  mostly 
Italians,  capitulated,  and  gave  up  the  musketeer  who 
had  murdered  the  trumpeter.17 

Two  days  later  the  army  appeared  before  Aardenbim**, 
a  well-fortified  town  four  miles  south  of  Sluys.  It  surl 
12  May.  r®ndered  disgracefully,  without  striking  a  blow. 
The  place  was  a  most  important  position  for 
the  investment  of  Sluys.  Four  or  five  miles  further 
towards  the  west,  two  nearly  parallel  streams,  both 
navigable,  called  the  Sweet  and  the  Salt,  ran  from  Dam 
to  Sluys.  It  was  a  necessary  hut  most  cblicate  operation 
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to  tie  up  these  two  important  arteries.  An  expedition 
despatched  in  this  direction  came  upon  Trivulzio  with  a 
strong  force  of  cavalry,  posted  at  a  pass  called  Stamper’s 
Hook,  which  controlled  the  first  of  these  streams.  The 
narrowness  of  the  pathway  gave  the  advantage  to  the 
Italian  commander.  A  warm  action  took  place, 
in  which  the  republican  cavalry  were  worsted,  *  16 
and  Pan!  Bax  severely  wounded.  Maurice  coming  up 
with  the  infantry  at  a  moment  when  the  prospect  was 
very  black,  turned  defeat  into  victory  and,  completely 
routed  the  enemy,  who  fled  from  the  precious  position 
with  a  loss  of  five  hundred  killed  and  three  hundred 
prisoners,  eleven  officers  among  them.18  The  Sweet  was 
now  in  the  stadholder’s  possession.  Next  clay 
lie  marched  against  Hie  Salt,  at  a  pass  where  17  May' 
fourteen  hundred  Spaniards  were,  stationed.  Making 
very  ostentatious  preparations  for  an  attack  upon  this 
position,  lie  suddenly  fell  backwards  down  the  stream  to 
a  point  which  he  had  discovered  to  he  fordable  at  low 
water,  and  marched  Ins  whole  army  through  the  stream 
while  the  skirmishing  was  going  on  a  few  miles  farther 
tip.  The  Spaniards,  discovering  their  error,  and  fearing 
to  he  cut  off,  scampered  hastily  away  to  Dam.  Both 
streams  were  now  in  the  control  of  the  republican  army, 
while  the  single  fort  of  St.  Joris  was  all  that  was  now 
interposed  between  Maurice  and  the  much-coveted 
Swint.  This  redoubt,  armed  with  nine  guns, 
and  provided  with  a  competent  garrison,  was  23  ay 
surrendered  on  the  23rd  May.11' 

The  Swint,  or  great  sea-channel  of  Sluya,  being  now 
completely  in  the  possession  of  the  stadholder,  he  deli¬ 
berately  proceeded  to  lay  out  his  lines,  to  make  his 
entrenched  camp,  and  to  invest  his  city  with  the 
beautiful  neatness  which  ever  characterized  his  sieges. 
A  groan  came  from  the  learned  Lapsing,  as  he  looked 
from  the  orthodox  shades  of  Louvain  upon  the  progress 
of  the  heretic  prince. 

“  Would  that  I  were  happier/9  he  cried,  ‘‘but  things  are 
not  going  on  in  Flanders  as  I  could  wish.  How  easy  it 
would  have  been  to  save  Sluys,  which  we  are  now  trying 
so  hard  to  do,  had  we  turned  our  attention  thither  in 
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time!  But  now  we  have  permitted  the  enemy  to 
intrench  and  fortify  himself,  and  we  are  the  less  excus¬ 
able  because  we  know  to  our  cost  how  felicitously  he 
fights  with  the  spade,  and  that  he  builds  works  like  an 

ancient  Roman . Should  we  lose  SI uys,  which 

God  forbid,  how  much  strength  and  encomagement  will 
he  acquired  by  the  foe,  and  by  all  who  secretly  or  openly 
favour  him  !  Our  neighbours  are  all  straining  their  eyes, 
as  from  a  watch-tower,  eager  to  see  the  result  of  all  these 
doings.  But  what  if  they  too  should  begin  to  move? 
"Where  should  we  be?  1  pray  God  to  have  mercy  on 
the  Netherlander,  whom  He  has  been  so  many  years 
chastising  with  heavy  whips.”20 

It  was  very  true.  The  man  with  the  spade  had  been 
allowed  to  work  too  long  at  bis  felicitous  vocat  ion.  Tim  re 
had  been  a  successful  effort  made  to  introduce  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  the  garrison.  Troops,  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
hundred,  had  been  added  to  those  already  shut,  up  there, 
but  the  attempts  to  send  in  supplies  were  not,  so  for¬ 
tunate.  Maurice  had  completely  invested  flu*-  town 
before  the  end  of  May,  having  undisputed  possession  of 
Hie  harbour  and  of  all  the  neighbouring  country.  He 
was  himself  encamped  on  the  west  side  of  the  Swinf  ; 
Charles  van  dor  N not  lying  on  the  south.  The  .side 
merged  meadows,  stretching  all  around  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  haven,  ho  had  planted  IhielHy  with  gunboats, 
Scarcely  a  bird  or  a,  fish  eon  Id  go  into  or  out  of  the  place. 
Thus  the  stadholder  exhibited  to  the,  Spaniard;-,  who, 
fifteen  miles  off  towards  the  west.,  had  been  pounding 
and  burrowing  three  years  long  before  <  b.teud  without 
success,  what  he  understood  by  a  siege. 

On  the  22nd  of  May  a  day  of  solemn  prayer  and 
fasting  was,  by  command  of  Mauri.1**,  erh*  brafed 
liy*  throughout  the  besieging  camp.  In  »uder  that 
the  day  should  be  strictly  kept  in  peniuier,  mortiiieafion, 
and  thanksgiving,  it  was  ordered,  on  ieveie  penalties, 
that  neither  the  commissaries  nor  Hitlers  should  dispense 
any  food  whatever,  throughout,  the  twvnn  four  hours,  1 
Thus  the  coinmander-in -chief  of  the  republie  prepared 
his  troops  for  the  work  before  them. 

In  the  very  last  days  of  May  the  experiment  w m  unm 
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more  vigorously  tried  to  send  in  supplies.  A  thousand 
galley-slaves,  the  remnant  of  Frederic  Spinola’s  29, 30  May, 
unlucky  naval  forces,  whose  services  were  not  1604* 
likely  very  soon  to  be  required  at  sea,  were  sent  out  into 
the  drowned  land,  accompanied  by  five  hundred  infantry. 
Simultaneously  Count  Berlaymont,  at  the  head  of  four 
thousand  men,  conveying  a  large  supply  of  provisions 
and  munitions,  started  from  Dam.  Maurice,  apprised  of 
the  adventure,  sallied  forth  with  two  thousand  troops 
to  meet  them.  Near  Stamper’s  Hook  he  came  upon  a 
detachment  of  Berlaymont’s  force,  routed  them,  and  took 
a  couple  of  hundred  prisoners.  Learning  from  them 
that  Berlaymont  himself,  with  the  principal  part  of  his 
force,  had  passed  farther  on,  he  started  off  in  pursuit  -, 
but,  unfortunately  taking  a  different  path  through  the 
watery  wilderness  from  the  one  selected  by  the  flying 
foe,  he  was  not  able  to  prevent  his  retreat  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  Dam.  From  the  prisoners,  especially  from  the 
galley-slaves,  who  had  no  reason  for  disguising  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  place,  he  now  learned  that  there  were 
plenty  of  troops  in  Sluys,  but  that  there  was  already  a 
great  lack  of  provisions.  They  had  lost  rather  than 
gained  by  their  success  in  introducing  reinforcements 
without  supplies.22  Upon  this  information  Maurice  now 
resolved  to  sit  quietly  down  and  starve  out  the  garrisom 
If  Spinola,  in  consequence,  should  raise  the  siege  of 
(Mend,  in  order  to  relieve  a  better  town,  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  him  battle.  If  the  marquis  held  fast  to 
his  special  work,  Sluys  was  sure  to  surrender.  This 
being  the  position  of  affairs,  the  deputies  of  the  States- 
General  took  their  leave  of  the  stadholder,  and  returned 
to  the  Hague.23 

Two  months  passed,  it  was  midsummer,  and  the 
famine  in  the  beleaguered  town  had  become  horrible. 
The  same  hideous  spectacle  was  exhibited  as  on  all 
occasions  where  thousands  of  human  beings  are  penned 
together  without  food.  They  ate  dogs,  cats,  and  rats,  the 
weeds  from  the  churchyards,  old  saddles,  and  old  shoes, 
and,  when  all  was  gone,  they  began  to  eat  each  other. 
The  small  children  diminished  rapidly  in  numbers, 
while  beacons  and  signals  of  distress  were  fired  day  and 
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night,  that  the  obdurate  Spinola,  only  a  few  miles  off, 
might  at  last  move  to  their  relief.  ’ 

The  archdukes  too  were  beginning  to  doubt  whether 
the  bargain  were  a  good  one.  To  givo  a  strong,  now, 
well-fortified  city,  with  the  best  of  harbours,  in  exchange 
for  a  heap  of  rubbish  which  had  once  been  Ostencl, 
seemed  unthrifty  enough.  Moreover,  they  had  not  got 
Ostend,  while  sure  to  lose  Slnys.  At  least  the  car¬ 
dinal  could  no  longer  afford  to  dispense  with  the  service 
of  his  best  corps  of  veterans  who  had  demanded  then- 
wages  so  insolently,  and  who  had  laughed  at  his  offer  of 
excommunication  by  way  of  payment  so  heartily.  Fling¬ 
ing  away  his  prido,  ho  accordingly  made  a  treaty  with 
the  mutinous  “squadron”  at  Grave,  granting  an' entire 
pardon  for  all  tlioir  offences,  and  promising  full  payment 
of  their  arrears.  Until  funds  should  be  collected  suffi¬ 
cient  for,  this  purpose,  they  were  to  receivo  twelve 
stivors  a  day  each  foot-soldier,  and  twenty-four  stivers 
each  cavalryman,  and  were  to  have  tho  city  of  hoermond 
in  pledge.  The  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Guorrera, 
commandant  of  Ghent  citadel,  and  by  the' Archbishop 
of  Roormond,  while  three  distinguished  hostages  were 
placed  in  tho  keeping  of  tho  mutineers  unfiHhe  con¬ 
tract  should  he  faithfully  executed:  Gucrrera  himself, 
Count  Fontenoy,  son  of  Marquis  d” Havre,  and  Avalos' 
commander  of  a  .Spanish  legion.25  Thus,  after  making  a 
present  of  tho  services  of  these  veterans  for  a  twelve¬ 
month  to  tho  stallholder,  and  alter  employing  a  very 
important  portion  of  his  remaining  forces  in  a  vain 
attempt^  to  reduce  their  revolt,  the  archduke  had  mnv 
been  fain  to  purchase  their  submission  by  eoneeding  all 
then  demands.  It  would  havo  been  belter  economy 
perhaps  to  come  to  this  conclusion  at  an  earlier  day.  " 

It  would  likewise  have  been  more  judicious,  accordiiu' 
to  the  lamentations  of  Justus  Lipsius,  had  the  necessity 
of  saving  Sluys  been  thought  of  in  time.  Now  that,  it 
was  thoroughly  enclosed,  so  that  a  mouse  could  scarce 
creep  through  the  linos,  the  archduke  was  feverish  to 
send  in  a  thousand  wagon  .loads  oi  provisions.  Spinola* 
although  in  reality  commander-in  chief  of  a  .Spanish’ 
ftimy,  and  not  strictly  subject  to  tho  orders  of  the 
Memjslt  sovereigns,  obeyed  tlm  nppe.-d  ,.f  the  archduke, 
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but  he  obeyed  most  reluctantly.  Two-thirds  of  Ostend 
had  been  effaced,  and  it  was  hard  to  turn  even  for  a 
moment  from  the  spot  until  all  should  liave  been  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Leaving  Rivas  and  Bucquoy  to  guard  the  entrench¬ 
ments,  and  to  keep  steadily  to  the  work,  Spinola  took 
the  field  with  a  large  force  of  all  arms,  including  the 
late  mutineers  and  the  troops  of  Count  Trivulzio.  On 
the  8th  August  lie  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Balt  and  Sweet  streams,  and  exchanged  a  few  cannon- 
shots  with  the  republicans.  Next  day  he  made  a 
desperate  assault  with  three  thousand  men  and  some 
companies  of  cavalry,  upon  Lewis  William’s  quarters, 
where  ho  had  reason  to  believe  the  lines  were  weakest. 
He  received  from  that  most  vigilant  commander  a  hearty 
welcome,  however,  and  after  a  long  skirmish  was  obliged 
to  withdraw,  carrying  off  his  dead  and  wounded,  together 
with  a  few  cart-horses  which  had  been  found  grazing 
outside  the  trenches.  N ot  satisfied  with  these  trophies  or 
such  results,  he  remained  several  days  inactive,  16  Aug> 
and  then  suddenly  whirled  around  Aardenburg 
with  his  whole  army,  directly  southward  of  Sluys,  seized 
the  forts  of  St  Catharine  and  St.  Philip,  which  had  been 
left  with  very  small  garrisons,  and  then  made  a  furious 
attempt  to  break  the  lines  at  Oostburg,  hoping  to  cross 
the  fords  at  that  place,  and  thus  push  his  way  into  the 
isle  of  Cadzand.  The  resistance  to  his  progress  was 
obstinate,  the  result  for  a  time  doubtful.  After  severe 
fighting,  however,  ho  crossed  the  waters  of  Oostburg  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy.2'5  Maurice  meantime  had  collected 
all  his  strength  at  the  vital  position  of  Cadzand,  hoping 
to  deal,  or  at  least  to  parry,  a  mortal  blow. 

<  )n  tko  17th,  on  Cadzand  dyke,  between  two  redoubts, 
Spinola  again  met  Lewis  William,  who  had  been  n  May> 
transferred  to  that  important  position.  A  severe 
si. niggle  ensued.  The  Spaniards  were  in  superior  force, 
and  Lewis  William,  commanding  the  advance  only  of 
the  States’  troops,  was  hard  pressed.  Moving  always 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  he  would  probably  have  that 
day  laid  down  his  life,  as  so  many  of  his  race  had  done 
Indore,  in  the  cause  of  the  republic,  had  not  Colonel  van 
Dorp  come  to  his-rescue,  and  so  laid  at  out  him  with  a 
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great  broad  sword,  that  the  dyke  was  kept  until  Maurice 
arrived  with  Eytzinga’s  Frisian  regiment  and  other 
reserves.  Van  Dorp  then  fell  covered  with  wounds. 
Here  was  the  decisive  combat.  The  two  commanders- 
in-chief  met  face  to  face  for  the  first  time,  and  could 
Spinola  have  gained  the  position  of  Cadzand  the  fate  of 
Maurice  must  have  been  sealed.  But  all  his  efforts 
were  vain.  The  stadholder,  by  coolness  and  promptness, 
saved  the  day,  and  inflicted  a  bloody  repulse  upon  the 
Catholics.  Spinola  had  displayed  excellent  generalship, 
but  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  young  volunteer  should 
have  failed  upon  his  first  great  field  day  to  defeat 
Maurice  of  Nassau  and  his  cousin  Lewis  William.  He 
withdrew  discomfited  at  last,  leaving  several  hundred 
dead  upon  the  field,  definitely  renouncing  all  hope  of 
relieving  Sluys,  and  retiring  by  way  of  Dam  to  his  camp 

is  Au  before  Ostend.27  Next  day  the  town  capita- 
U8‘  lated.28  The  garrison  were  allowed  to  depart 
with  the  honours  of  war,  and  the  same  terms  were 
accorded  to  the  inhabitants,  both  in  secular  and  religious 
matters,  as  were  usual  when  Maurice  re-occupied  any 
portion  of  the  republic.  Between  three  ami  four 
thousand  creatures,  looking  rather  like  ghosts  from  the 
churchyards  than  living  soldiers,  marched  out,  with 
drums  beating,  colours  displayed,  matches  lighted,  and 
bullet  in  mouth.  Sixty  of  them  fell  dead20  before  Uio 
dismal  procession  had  passed  out  of  the  gates.  Besides 
these  troops  were  nearly  fifteen  hundred  galley^  slaves, 
even  more  like  shadows  than  the  rest,  as  they  had  been 
regularly  sent  forth  during  the  latter  days  of  the  siege 
to  browse  upon  sou  tone!  le  in  the  submerged  meadows, 
or  to  drown  or  starve  if  unable  to  find  a  sufficient  supply 
of  that  weed.  These  unfortunate  victims  of  Mahometan 
and  Christian  tyranny  were  nearly  all  Turks,  and  by  I  ho 
care  of  the  Dutch  Government  were  sent  back  by  sea  to 
their  homes.80  A  few  of  them  entered  the  service  of  the 
States. 

The  evacuation  of  Sluys  by  Governor  Serrano  and  hhv 
garrison  was  upon  the  20th  August.  Next  day  i  ho  Him  1- 
holder  took  possession,  bestowing  tins  nominal  govern* 
ment  of  the  place  upon  his  brother  Frederic  Henry 
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The  atmosphere,  naturally  enough,  was  pestiferous,  and 
young  Count  Lewis  Gunther  of  Nassau,  who  had  so 
brilliantly  led  the  cavalry  on  the  famous  day  of  Nieuport, 
died  of  fever  soon  after  entering  the  town,31  infinitely 
regretted  by  every  one  who  wished  well  to  the  re¬ 
public. 

Thus  an  important  portion  of  Zeeland  was  restored  to 
its  natural  owners,  A  seaport  which  in  those  days  was 
an  excellent  one,  and  more  than  a  compensation  for  the 
isolated  fishing  village  already  beleaguered  for  upwards 
of  three  years,  had  been  captured  in  three  months.  The 
States*  General  congratulated  their  stadholder  on  sueli 
prompt  and  efficient  work,  while  the  garrison  of  Ostend, 
first  learning  the  authentic  news  seven  days  afterwards, 
although  at  a  distance  of  only  fourteen  miles,  21  Aug. 
had  cause  to  go  upon  their  knees  and  sing  1604’ 
praises  to  the  Most  High. 

'phe  question  now  arose  as  to  the  relief  of  Ostend. 
Maurice,  was  decidedly  opposed  to  any  such  scheme.32 
lie  had  gut  a  better  Ostend  in  Sluys,  and  he  saw  no 
motive  for  spending  money  and  bloody  in  any  further 
attempt  to  gain  possession  of  a  ruin  which,  even  if  con¬ 
quered,  could  only  with  extreme  difficulty  he  held. 
The  States  were  of  a  diametrically  opposite  opinion. 
They  insisted  that  the  stadholder,  so  soon  as  he  could 
complete  his  preparations,  should  march  straight  upon 
Sninola’s  works  and  break  up  the  siege,  even  at  the 
risk  of  a  general  action.311  They  were  willing  once 
mom  to  take  the  terrible  chance  of  a  defeat  in  Flanders. 
Maurice,  willi  a  heavy  heart,  bowed  to  their  decision, 
showing  by  his  conduct  the  very  spirit  of  a  republican 
soldier,  obeying  the  civil  magistrate,  even  when  that 
oIhmUcucc  was  like  to  bring  disaster  upon  the  common¬ 
wealth.  lint  much  was  to  be  done  before  be  could 
undertake  this  now  adventure.  ,  .  . 

Meantime  the  garrison  in  Ostend  were  at  their  last 
irasn  On  being  asked  by  the  States-General  whether 
it  was  possible  to  hold  out  for  twenty  days  longer,  Mar- 
mictle  '-ailed  a  council  of  officers,  who  decided  that  they 
would  do  their  best,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  fax  a 
day  or  hour  when  resistance  must  cease.  Obviously, 
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however,  the  siege  was  in  its  extreme  old  age.  The 
inevitable  end  was  approaching. 

•Before  the  middle  of  September  the  enemy  wan 

13  Sept  ^oroughly  established  in  possession  of  the 
new  Hell’s  Month,  the  new  Porcupine,  and  all 
the  other  bastions  of  the  new  intrenchment.  On  i ho 
1 3th  of  that  month  the  la«t  supreme  effort  was  made, 
and  the  Sand  Hill,  that  all-important  redoubt,  which 
during  these  three  dismal  years  had  triumphantly  re¬ 
sisted  every  assault,  was  at  last  carried  by  storm.34  *The 
enemy  had  now  gained  possession  of  the  whole  town 
except  Little  Troy.  The  new  harbour  would  bo  theirs 
in  a  few  hours,  and  as  for  Troy  itself,  those  hastily  and 
nimsily  constructed  ramparts  were  not  likely  to  justify 
the  vaunts  uttered  when  they  were  thrown  up  nor  to 
hold  out  many  minutes  before  the  whole  artillery  of 
fep  mo  la.  Plainly  on  this  last  morsel  of  the  fatal  sand¬ 
bank  the  word  surrender  must  be  spoken,  unless  the 
advancing  trumpets  of  Maurice  should  now  be  heard. 
But  there  was  no  such  welcome  sound  in  the  air.  Tim 
weather  was  so  persistently  rainy  and  stormy  that  the 
roads  became  impassable,  and  Maurice,  although  ready 
and  intending  to  march  towards  Spinola  to  o7ffr  him 
battle,  was  unable  for  some  days  to  move.-’  Meantime 

a  council  summoned  by  Marquette,  of  all  the  oOimms 
decided  that  Ostend  must  bo  abandoned  now  (hat 
Ostend  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Snfnni?6  til°  Accord  WU.  si-nod  with 

bpmola.  1  he  garrison  were  to  inarch  out  with  (heir 
arms  They  wore  to  carry  off  four  cannon  h„i, 
PvLd!n  •  A11  C,el'1Cal  Persons  wore  to  leave  the  oln-e 
hMh  !h/lr  l°0dS  a?d  °hattels-  AH  priMme, •*  Ink!;,  on 

both  sides  during  the  siogo  wore  to  he  released.  Hnr- 

ghers,  sutlers,  and  others,  to  go  whither  they  would 
20 Sept,  undisturbed.8"  And  thus  the  archdukes  after 
,,  .  ,  ^'ee  years  and  seventy-seven  .lavs  of  ,;,,,,,, 

obtained  then-prize.  Three  thousand  m.'u,  in  JHHi 

war  Thoaroffid  ^  °f  ^  ^  Hu,  hone, at  .1 
‘  officers  were  entertained  by  Siu'nola  and  hm 

.t  a  »„g„iSomt  fa™,™,,  ii,  5 

*  Accord,  m  Fleming,  llaeetem,  Meteren,  Bmtlvvjto  uMm jv 
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the  unexampled  heroism  with  which  the  town  had  been 
defended.37  Subsequently  the  whole  force  marched  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  States’  army  in  and  about  Sluys. 
They  were  received  by  Prince  Maurice,  who  stood  bare¬ 
headed  and  surrounded  by  his  most  distinguished 
officers,  to  greet  them  and  to  shake  them  warmly  by  the 
hand.38  Surely  no  defeated  garrison  ever  deserved  more 
respect  from  friend  or  foe. 

The  Archduke  Albert  and  the  Infanta  Isabella  entered 
the  place  in  triumph,  if  triumph  it  could  be  called.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  desolate  scene. 
The  artillery  of  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  not  the  terrible  enginry  of  destruction  that 
it  has  become  in  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth,  but  a 
cannonade,  continued  so  steadily  and  so  long,  bad  done 
its  work.  There  were  no  churches,  no  houses,  no  re¬ 
doubts,  no  bastions,  no  walls,  nothing  hut  a  vague  and 
confused  mass  of  ruin,  Spinola  conducted  his  imperial 
guests  along  the  edge  of  extinct  volcanoes,  amid  up¬ 
turned  cemeteries,  through  quagmires  which  once  were 
moats,  over  huge  mounds  of  sand,  and  vast  shapeless 
masses  of  bricks  and  masonry,  which  had  been  forts, 
lie  endeavoured  to  point  out  places  where  mines  had 
been  exploded,  where  ravelins  had  been  stormed,  where 
the  assailants  had  been  successful,  and  where  they  had 
been  bloodily  repulsed.  But  it  was  all  loathsome, 
hideous  rubbish.  There  were  no  human  habitations,  no 
hovels,  no  casemates.  The  inhabitants  bad  burrowed  at 
last,  in  the  earth,  like  the  dumb  creatures  of  the  swamps 
and  forests.  Jn  every  direction  the  dykes  had  hurst, 
and  the  sullen  wash  of  the  liberated  waves,  bearing 
hither  and  thither  the  floating  wreck  of  fascines  and 
machinery,  of  planks  arid  building  materials,  sounded 
far  and  wide  over  what  should  have  been  dry  land.  The 
great  ship  channel,  with  the  unconquered  Half-moon 
upon  one,  side  and  the  incomplete  batteries  and  plat¬ 
forms  of  IJucquoy  on  the  other,  still  defiantly  opened  its 
passage  to  the  sea,  and  the  retiring  fieets  of  the  garrison 
ware'  white  in  the  offing.  All  around  was  the  grey 
expanse,  of  stormy  ocean,  without  a  cape  or  a  headland 
to  break  its  monotony,  as  the  surges  rolled  mournfully 
in  upon  a  desobgthm  more  dreary  than  their  own.  The 

»7  Y&u  <ler  Kemp,  i,?rm.  Mumm*  ubi  tup,  Meteron,  ubi  tup. 
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atmosphere  was  murky  and  surcharged  with  rain,  for 
the  wild  equinoctial  storm  which  had  held  Maurice 
spell-bound  had  been  raging  over  land  and  sea  for  many 
days.  At  every  step  the  unburied  skulls  of  brave 
soldiers  who  had  died  in  the  cause  of  freedom  grinned 
their  welcome  to  the  conquerors.  Isabella  wept  at  the 
sight.39  She  had  cause  to  weep.  Upon  that  miserable 
sandbank  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  had  laid 
‘down  their  lives40  by  her  decree,  in  order  that  she  and 
her  husband  might  at  last  take  possession  of  a  most 
barren  prize.  This  insignificant  fragment  of  a  sove¬ 
reignty  which  her  wicked  old  father  had  presented  to 
her  on  his  deathbed — a  sovereignty  which  he  had  no 
more  moral  right  or  actual  power  to  confer  than  if  it 
had  been  in  the  planet  Saturn — had  at  last  been  appro¬ 
priated  at  the  cost  of  all  this  misery.  It  was  of  no 
great  value,  although  its  acquisition  had  caused  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  at  least  eight  millions  of  florins,  divided  in 
nearly  equal  proportions  between  the  two  belligerents. 
It  was  in  vain  that  great  immunities  were  offered  to 
those  who  would  remain,  or  who  would  consent  to  settle 
in  the  foul  Golgotha.  The  original  population  left  the 
place  in  mass.  No  human  creatures  were  left  save  the 
wife  of  a  freebooter  and  her  paramour,  a  journeyman 
blacksmith.41  This  unsavoury  couple,  to  whom  entrance 
into  the  purer  atmosphere  of  Zeeland  was  denied, 
thenceforth  shared  with  the  carrion  crows  the  amenities 
of  Ostend. 

so  Oalhicci,  il  185.  and  the  amount  was  72,1  lit.  Another 

*<>  The  numbers  of  those  who  were  Spanish  authority,  Juan  llailono,  puts  the 
killed  or  who  died  ofdisease  in  both  armies  number  of  the  Integers  who  jK-rtohed  in 
during  this  memorable  siege,  have  been  the  Imt  year  at  the  siege  at,  sixty  thousand 
placed  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  forty  -  of  course  a  ridiculous  exaggeration, 
thousand.  (G alined,  ubi  imp.)  Mete.ren,  Such  preposterous  statistics  show  the 
408,  says  that  on  the  body  of  a  Spanish  impossibility  of  making  anything  like  t 
officer,  who  fell  in  one  of  the  innumerable  correct  estimate.  Of  tin*  Iwieged  the  %e*t 
assaults,  was  found  a  list  of  all  the  officers  is  supposed  to  have  been  m  heavy  a*  that 
and  privates  killed  in  the  Catholic  army  of  their  antagonists,  but  no  registers  law* 
tp  M  that  date  (which  he  does  not  give),  been  preserved.  «  Fleming,  cso. 
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envoy  in  England  to  be  styled  amhass  0f  England—  Public  rejoicings  for  the 

Effect  of  James's  peace-treaty  on  the  peopl  er-fn.cIlief  of  the  Spanish  forces - 
victory  of  Sluys-Spinola  appointed  commmd^ino^  ^  ^  craiser8« 
Preparations  for  a  campaign  against  JeSW  ^  Admiral  Haultain- 
International  discord  <>*  the  Netherland 

Projected  enterprise  against  Movements  of  Prince  Maurice— En- 

f rontier  Oldenzaal  and  of  the  Netherlander  -  Consequent  loss  and 

counter  of  the  two  armies  .  k  bv  Spinola  —  Spinola's  reception  in 

disgrace— Wachtenuonk  and  Cra  ^  y  struggle  between  Freedom  and 

Spain -Effect  of  Ins  victows- ol  by  Van  ^  Hagen _ cutest 

Absolutism  —  Affairs  m  the  Kast  >  ^  ‘  u  l  treaty  between  the  States  and 

for  possession  of  the  Clove  Jf^r^^SSKingBi  Ornate  and  Tydor- 
the  King  of  Ternate— Hostilities  b  M  e1^_1>^Tcrrau-8  attempted  assault 

*■*  fleet  Practice  of  executing 

prisoners  captured  at  sea. 

I  have  invited  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  details  of 

235  ssflBSd  ££■ 

equation  seemed  tor  the  am  t  ^  gince  witMrawn 

?r,  £  «3i^»a  kePt  it.  “  * 

nouneing  hini  as  a  ^oh^  faT  different  result  had 

Between  Spain  ana  nng  ^  ^  in  the  p0rten- 

Beth’ino.  Thjpso  conteroneea  have  been  puipis  J 

i  Mctireirf 502v<>. 


»  ibid. 
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described  with  some  minuteness,  in  order  that  the 
difference  often  existing  between  vast  projects  and 
diametrically  opposed  and  very  insignificant  conclu¬ 
sions  might  once  more  be  exhibited. 

In  the  summer  of  1003  it  had  been  firmly  but  mys¬ 
teriously  arranged  between  the  monarchs  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  that  the  House  of  Austria  should  he 
crushed,  its  territories  parcelled  out  at  the  discretion 
of  those  two  potentates,  the  imperial  crown  taken  from 
the  Habsburgs,  the  Spaniards  driven  out  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  made  with  the 
Dutch  republic,  while  the  Bast  and  West  Indies  were 
to  be  wrested  by  main  force  of  the  allies,  from  Spain, 
whose  subjects  were  thenceforth  to  bo  for  ever  excluded 
from  those  lucrative  regions.  As  for  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  to  James  as  loathsome  as  wore  the  Puritans  to 
Elizabeth,  the  British  sovereign  had  implored  the 
ambassador  of  his  royal  brother,  almost  with  tears,  never 
to  allow  that  pestilential  brood  to  regain  an  entrance 
into  his  dominions.4 

In  the  summer  of  1604  King  James  made  a  t  reaty  of 
.peace  and  amity  with  the  archdukes  and  with  the 
monarch  of  Spain,  thus  extending  his  friendly  relations 
with  the  doomed  house  of  Austria.  The  republic  of 
the  Netherlands  was  left  to  fight  her  ball  las  alone  ;  her 
imaginary  allies  looking  down  upon  the  struggle,  with 
benevolent  indifference.  As  for  tins  Indies,  not  a 
syllable  of  allusion  in  the  treaty  was  permitted  by 
Spain  to  that  sacred  subject;  the  ambassador  informing 
the  British  Government  that  ho  gave  them  access  to 
twelve  kingdoms  and  two  seas,  while  Spain  acquired 
by  the  treaty  access  only  to  two  kingdoms  ami  one 
sea.6  The  new  world,  however,  east  or  west,  from  the 
Antilles  to  the  Moluccas,  was  the,  private  and  indefea¬ 
sible  property  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  On  religious 
matters,  it  was  agreed  that  English  residents  in  Spain 
should  not  be  compelled  to  go  to  mass,  but  that  they 
should  kneel  in  the  street  to  the  Host  unless  they  could 
get  out  of  the  way.6  In  regard  to  the  Kethei lands,  it 
was  agreed  by  the  two  contracting  powers  that  one 
should  never  assist  the  rebels  or  enemies  of  the  other. 

4  Sully,  v.  18.  »  h.vtm-n,  f,<m. 

6  Treaty  in  Metcrcn,  %U  sup.  Compute  Grotiua,  xhi.  m,  Utt. 
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With  regard  to  the  cities  and  fortresses  of  Brill,  Flu&h*> 
ing,  Rammekens,  and  other  cautionary  places,  where- 
English  garrisons  were  maintained,  and  which  King 
James  was  bound  according  to  the  contracts  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  never  to  restore  except  to  those  who  had 
pledged  them  to  the  English  crown — the  king  would 
uphold  those  contracts.  He  would,  however,  endeavour 
to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  States  by  which  they 
should  agree  within  a  certain  period  to  make  their 
peace  with  Spain.  Should  they  refuse  or  fail,  he  would 
then  consider  himself  liberated  from  these  previous 
engagements  and  free  to  act  concerning  those  cities  in 
an  honourable  and  reasonable  manner,  as  became  a 
friendly  king.7  Meantime  the  garrisons  should  not  in 
any  way  assist  the  Hollanders  in  their  hostilities  with 
Spain.8  English  subjects  were  forbidden  to  carry  into 
Spain  or  the  obedient  Netherlands  any  property  or 
merchandize  belonging  to  the  Hollanders,9  or  to  make 
use  of  Dutch  vessels  in  their  trade  with  Spain.10  Both 
parties  agreed  to  do  their  best  to  bring  about  a  pacifica¬ 
tion  in  the  Netherlands. 

No  irony  certainly  could  be  more  exquisite  than  this 
last-named  article.  This  was  the  end  of  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  conception,  the  great  Anglo-French  League  against 
the  house  of  Austria.  King  James  would  combine  his 
efforts  with  King  Philip  to  pacify  the  Netherlands. 
The  wolf  and  the  watch-dog  would  nnite  to  bring  hack 
the  erring  flock  to  the  fold.  Meantime  James  would 
keep  flics  cautionary  towns  in  his  clutches,  not  permit¬ 
ting  their  garrisons  or  any  of  his  subjects  to  assist  the 
rebels  on  sea  or  shore.  As  for  the  Jesuits,  their  trium¬ 


phant  re-appearance  In  France,  and  the  demolition  of 
file  pyramid  raised  to  their  dishonour  on  the  site  of  the 
house  where  John  Cast  el,  who  had  stabbed  Henry  IV., 
had  resided,  were  events  about  to  mark  the  opening 
year.11  Plainly  enough  Secretary  Cecil  had  out-gene- 
ralled  the  French  party. 

The  secret  treaty  of  Hampton  Court,  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  Rosny  and  Olden-Barneveld  in  July  of  the 
previous  year,  was  not  likely  to  he  of  much  service  in 
protecting  the  republic.  James  meant  to  let  the  dead 


t  Article  vit  of  Tfeaty.  #  Article  viil.  9  Article  xil 

W  Article  xviii.  u  Meteren,  m. 
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treaties  buiy  their  dead,  fo  live  in  peace  with  all  the 
world,  and  to  marry  his  sons  and  daughters  to  Spanish 
Infantes  and  Infantas.  Meantime,  although  he  had 
sheathed  the  sword  which  Elizabeth  had  drawn  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  had  no  idea  of  fighting  or 
spending  money  for  the  States,  he  was  willing  that 
their  diplomatic  agent  should  be  called  ambassador. 
The  faithful  and  much  experienced  Noel  do  Caron 
coveted  that  distinction,  and  moved  thereby  the  spleen 
of  Henry’s  envoy  at  the  Hague,  Buzanval,  who  probably 
would  not  have  objected  to  the  title  himself.  “  ’Twill 
he  a  folly,”  he  said,  “  for  him  to  present  himself  on  Hie 
pavement  as  a  pran'cing  steed,  and  then  he  treated  like 
a  poor  hack.  He  has  been  too  long  employed  to  put 
himself  in  such  a  plight.  But  there  are  lunatics  every¬ 
where  and  of  all  ages,” 12 

Never  had  the  Advocate  seemed  so  much  discouraged. 
Ostend  had  fallen,  and  the  defection  of  the  British 
sovereign  was  an  off-set  for  the  conquest  of  Sluys,  He 
was  more  urgent  with  the  French  Government  for 
assistance  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  “A  million 
florins  a  year  from  Franco,”  ho  said,  “joined  to  two 
millions  raised  in  the  provinces,  would  enable  them  to 
carry  on  the  war.  The  ship  was  in  good  condition,”  he 
added,  “and  fit  for  a  long  navigation  without  danger  of 
shipwreck  if  there  were  only  biscuit  enough  on  board/* 
Otherwise  she  was  lost.  Before  that  time  came  he 
should  quit  the  holm  which  ho  had  biren  holding  the 
more  resolutely  since  the  peace  of  Vervins  because  the 
king  had  told  him,  when  concluding  it,  that  if  three, 
years’  respite  should  be  given  him  he  would  enter  into 
the  game  afresh,  and  take  again  upon  his  shoulders  the 
burthen  which  inevitable  necessity  had  made  him  throw 
down.  But,”  added  Oldon-Barneveld,  bitterly,  “  then* 
is  little  hope  of  it  now,  after  his  neglect  of  the  many 
admirable  occasions  during  the  siege  of  Ostend.”  14 

So  soon  as  the  Spanish  ambassador  learned  that  (Won 
was  to  he  accepted  info  the  same  diplomatic  rank  as  his 
own,  he  made  an  infinite  disturbance,  protested  most 

13  Buzanval  to  Villeroy,  in  Deventer,  diplomatist  replied  that  ho  Imped  not* 
lii.  1-0.  At  the  same  epoch  the  French  unless  hia  salary  was  to  Ns  raitaa!  at  the 
king  asked  Aerssens  if  ho  too  was  to  same  time,— Ibii*.  p. 

the  rank  of  ambuasudor.  That  «  Ibid.  n  Metenm, 
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loudly  and  passionately  to  the  king  at  the  indignity 
done  to  his  master  by  this  concession  to  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  crew  of  traitors  and  rebels,  and  demanded  in 
the  name  of  the  treaty  just  concluded  that  Caron 
should  be  excluded  in  such  capacity  from  all  access  to 
court.16 

As  James  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  as  the  Hol¬ 
landers  had  been  rebels  ever  since  he  was  bom,  and  as 
the  King  of  Spain  had  exercised  no  sovereignty  over 
them  within  his  memory,  this  was  naturally  asking  too 
much  of  him  in  the  name  of  his  new-born  alliance  with 
Spain.  So  he  assumed  a  position  of  great  dignity,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  Constable’s  clamour,  and  declared  his 
purpose  to  give  audience  to  the  agents  of  the  States  by 
whatever  title  they  presented  themselves  before  him. 
In  so  doing  he  followed  the  example,  he  said,  of  others 
who  (a  strange  admission  on  his  part)  were  as  wise  as 
himself.  It  was  not  for  him  to  censure  the  crimes  and 
faults  of  the  States,  if  such  they  had  committed.  He 
lmd  not  been  the  cause  of  their  revolt  from  Spanish 
authority,  and  it  was  quite  sufficient  that  he  had  stipu¬ 
lated  to  maintain  neutrality  between  the  two  belli¬ 
gerents.16  And  with  this  the  ambassador  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  having  obtained  the  substance  of  a  very  advan¬ 
tageous  treaty,  was  fain  to  abandon  opposition  to  the 
shadowy  title  by  which  James  sought  to  indemnify  the 
republic  for  his  perfidy.17 

in  Meteren  501.  16  Ibid.  the  Netherlands  are  no  longer  the  king’s 

17  At  the  same  time  the  republican  to  give  up,”  returned  the  ambassador, 
ug.-nt,  although  recognised  as  ambassador,  His  majesty  expressed  his  intention,  how- 
received  but  shader  encouragement  in  his  ever,  to  do  nothing  more  in  the  matter, 
interviews  with  the  Ihitish  sovereign.  He  should  maintain  strict  neutrality.  At 
«  When  1  tell  those  on  the  other  side,”  the  same  time,  with  amusing  inconsist- 
wiid  James,  "  that  you  are  not  ready  to  ency,  he.  warmly  recognised  the  identity 
treat  with  them,  they  will  say  that  all  of  the  Dutch  cause  with  his  own.  "In 
wars  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  an  end.  your  preservation  lies  my  own  interest 
What  reply  shall  J  make  to  that?"  Your  ruin  would  be  my  great  loss. 

« Say  that  the  king  has  long  ago  for-  Rather  than  it  should  go  so  far  I  will 
feiti'd  all  right  to  these  provinces,"  an-  venture  my  own  person  and  all  that  God 
Hwered  Cut  on;  "that  the  sovereignty  has  given  me  in  this  world,  hut  1  trust 
warding  to  law  lias  fallen  into  the  that  God  will  never  let  it  come  so  far  as 
Inborn  of  my  lords  the  States ;  that  the  this.  As  to  the  assistance  you  ask  of  me, 
Spaniard,  having  usurped  so  many  other  God  is  my  witness  if  it  be  not  my  wish 
eountrh*  in  the  world,  might  leave  us  this  that  X  were  able  to  grant  it,  but  1  have 
little  bit  fur  the  sake  of  living  in  peace.”  told  you  many  times  that  X  was  princi- 

J utues  replied  that  hings  never  wil-  pally  moved  to  make  peace  by  my  neces- 
ingly  gave  up  their  provinces.  "And.  sities.”  This 
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The  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  gave  no  pleasure  to 
the  English  public.  There  was  immense  enthusiasm  in 
London  at  the  almost  simultaneous  fall  of  Sluys,  but  it 
was  impossible  for  the  court  to  bring  about  a  popular 
demonstration  of  sympathy  with  the  abandonment  of 
the  old  ally  and  the  new-born  affection  for  the  ancient 
enemy.  “  I  can  assure  your  mightinesses,”  wrote 
Caron,  “that  no  promulgation  was  ever  received  in 
London  with  more  coolness,  yes — with  more  sadness. 
No  mortal  has  shown  the  least  satisfaction  in  words 
or  deeds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  people  have  eried  out 
openly,  £  God  save  our  good  neighbours  the  States  of 
Holland  and  Zeeland,  and  grant  them  victory !  ’  On 
Sunday,  almost  all  the  preachers  gave  thanks  from  their 
pulpits  for  the  victory  which  their  good  neighbours 
had  gained  at  Sluys,  but  would  not  say  a  word  about 
the  peace.  The  people  were  admonished  to  make 
bonfires,  but  you  may  be  very  sure  not  a  bonfire  was 
to  be  seen.  But,  in  honour  of  the  victory,  all  the 
vessels  in  St.  Catharine’s  Docks  fired  salutes  at  which 
the  Spaniards  were  like  to  burst  with  spite.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  clap  their  hands  and  throw  their  caps  in  the  air 
when  they  hear  anything  published  favourable  to  us, 
but,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  are  now  taking  very 
dismal  views  of  affairs.  Voxpopuli  vox  Dei” 


This  statement  of  the  king’s  financial 
plight  might  be  true  enough.  It  is  certain 
that  In  order  to  obtain  the  means  to  make 
decent  provision  for  the  household  at  his 
accession  it  had  been  necessary  to  send 
jewelry  and  other  valuable  effects  to 
Amsterdam  as  a  pledge  for  a  secret  loan 
of  25,000?.  But  there  were  graver  and 
far  more  dangerous  causes  at  work  in  the 
English  court  to  affect  a  pacification  and 
even  an  alliance  with  Spain,  than  a  tem¬ 
porary  financial  embarrassment. 

It  could  also  scarcely  console  the  States' 
envoy  to  he  told  that  in  case  of  uttermost 
need  the  king  meant  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  the  republic.  The  spectacle  of  James 
leading  a  forlorn  hope  against  Spain  was 
not  an  inspiring  one,  especially  as  the 
martial  sovereign  of  France  had  turned 
his  face  away  from  his  old  friends,  “  Had 
the  Spaniard  given  me  as  much  cause  of 
quarrel  as  he  has  to  the  most  Christian 
king/’  said  James,  “l  should  certainly 


have  broken  with  him.  Not,  only  I  should 
have  done  my  beet  to  help  yon,  iim  I 
should  have  plunged  info  the  fight  at  the 
risk  of  life  and  property/' 

These  were  brave  words.  The  very 
near  future  was,  ;  owever,  to  show  whe- 
ther  the  British  king  would  fed  the  out¬ 
rages  of  Spain  against  himself  as  «l* 
as  he  now  resented  the  injuries  of  the 
same  power  to  his  brother  Henry.  1 1  w.u 
soon  obvious  enough  flint  the  mud,  to  hr 
hoped  of  England  was  that  she  would  not 
interfere  to  prevent  hitch  a  ud- tuner  uh 
France  might  be  willing  to  grant  to  the 
republic,  James  becoming  more  and  mure 
besotted  with  the  idea  of  an  all  hum*  with 
Spain,  A  lew  months  later  Ilwny  told 
Aers.Muis  that  tin*  King  o l  Spain  found 
quite  as  much  favour  at  the  Knglfen  court 
as  he  did  with  the  Buko  of  Savoy.  Sr* 
Deventer,  iii.  10-14, 15,  4o. 
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The  rejoicing  in  Paris  was  scarcely  less  enthusiastic 
or  apparently  less  sincere  than  in  London.  “  The  news 
of  the  surrender  of  Sluys,”  wrote  Aorssens,  “  is  received 
with  so  much  joy  by  small  and  great  that  one  would 
have  said  it  was  their  own  exploit.  His  Majesty  has 
made  such  demonstrations  in  his  actions  and  discourse 
that  he  has  not  only  been  advised  by  his  council  to 
dissemble  in  the  matter,  but  has  undergone  reproaches 
from  the  pope’s  nuncius  of  having  made  a  league  with 
your  Mightinesses  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
His  Majesty  wishes  your  Mightinesses  prosperity  with 
all  his  heart,  yea  so  that  he  would  rather  lose  his  right 
arm  than  see  your  Mightinesses  in  danger.  Be  assured 
that  he  means  roundly,  and  we  should  pray  God  for 
his  long  life ;  for  I  don’t  see  that  we  can  expect  any¬ 
thing  from  these  regions  after  his  death.” iy 

It  was  ere  long  to  be  seen,  however,  roundly  as  the 
king  meant  it,  that  the  republic  was  to  .come  into  grave 
peril  without  causing  him  to  lose  his  right  arm,  or 
even  to  wag  his  finger,  save  in  reproach  of  their 
Might ’messes. 

The  republic,  being  thus  left  to  fight  its  battles  alone, 
girded  its  loins  anew  for  the  conflict.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  DH>4,  however,  there  were  no 
military  operations  of  consequence.  Both  belligerents 
needed  a  brief  repose.  The  siege  of  Ostomi  had  not 
been  a  siege.  It  was  a  long  pitched  battle  between 
the  new  system  and  the  old,  he  tween  absolutism  and 
the  spirit,  of  religious,  political,  and  mercantile  Ircedom, 
Absolutism  had  gained  the  lists  on  which  the  long  duel 
had  been  fought,  but  the  republic  had  meantime  ex¬ 
changed  that  war-blasted  spot  lbr  a  valuable  and 
commodious  position.  It  was  certainly  an  advantage, 
as  hostilities  were  necessarily  to  have  continued  some¬ 
where  during  all  that  period,  that  all  the  bloodshed 
and  desolation  had  been  concentrated  upon  one  insigni¬ 
ficant,  locality,  ami  one.  more  contiguous  to  the  enemy’s 
possessions  than  to  those  ot  the  united  States.  It  was 
very  doubtful,  however,  whether  all  that  money  and 
blood  might  not  have,  been  expended^  in  some  other 
manner  more  heueiedul  to  the  earn  e  ot  the  archdukes. 

0 
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At  least  it  could  hardly  he  maintained  that  they  tool* 
anything  by  the  capitulation  of  Ostend  but  the  most 
barren  and  worthless  of  trophies.  Eleven  old  guns, 
partly  broken,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammunition, 
were  all  the  spoils  of  war  found  in  tho  city  after  its 
surrender. 

The  Marquis  Spinola  went  to  Spain.  On  passing 
through  Paris  he  was  received  with  immense  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  Henry  IV.,  whose  friendship  for  the  Staten, 
and  whose  desperate  designs  against  the  house  of 
Austria,  did  not  prevent  him  from  warmly  congratulat¬ 
ing  the  great  Spanish  general  on  his  victory.  It  was  a 
victory,  said  Henry,  which  ho  could  himself  have  never 
achieved,  and,  in  recognition  of  so  great  a  triumph,  he 
presented  Spinola  with  a  beautiful  Thracian  horse, 
valued  at  twelve  hundred  ducats.20  Arriving  in  Spain, 
the  conqueror  found  himself  at  once  the  object  of  the 
open  applause  and  the  scarcely  concealed  hatred  of  tho 
courtiers  and  politicians.  Ho  ardently  desired  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  his  guerdon  the  rank  of  grandee  of  Spain.  Ho 
met  with  a  refusal.21  To  keep  his  hat  on  his  head  in 
presenoe  of  tho  sovereign  was  tho  highest  possible  To¬ 
ward.  Should  that  be  bestowed  upon  him  now,  urged 
Lerma,  what  possible  recompense  could  l>o  imagined  fnr 
t lie  great  services  which  all  felt  confident  that  he  was 
about  to  render  in  the  future?  He.  must  continue  lo  re¬ 
move  his  hat  in  the  monarch’s  company.  Meantime,  if 
he  wished  the  title  of  prince,  with  considerable  revenues 
attached  to  his  principality,  this  was  at  his  disposal/'1 
It  must  be  confessed  that  in  a  monarchy  where  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  honour  was  supposed  to  he  the  foundation  of 
tho  whole  structure,  there  is  something  chivalrous  ami 
stimulating  to  the  imagination  in  this  preference  by  tlm 
great  general  of  a  shadowy  but  rare  distinction  fo'moro 
substantial  acquisitions.  .Nevertheless,  as  the  gram  leu- 
ship  was  refused,  it  is  not  recorded  that  ho  was  din- 
pleased  with,  tho  principality.  Meantime  there  was  a 
very  busy  intrigue  to  deprive  him  of  tho  command  in- 
chief  of  tho  Catholic  forces  in  Flanders,  and  one  h> 
nearly  successful  that  Mexia,  governor  of  Antwerp 
citadel,  was  actually  appointed  in  Hpinolas  stead.  It 
was  only  after  long  and  anxious  conferences  at  Yalli* 

*  GaUucci,  ii.  194.  21  mm  290  »  OaUucd,  II.  191*202 
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dolid  with  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  Lenna,  and  after 
repeated  statements  in  letters  from  the  archdukes  that 
all  their  hopes  of  victory  depended  on  retaining  the 
Genoese  commander-in-chief,  that  the  matter  was  finally- 
arranged.  Mexia  received  an  annual  pension  of  eight 
thousand  ducats,  and  to  Spinola  was  assigned  five  hun¬ 
dred  ducats  monthly,  as  commander-in  chief  under  the 
archduke,  with  an  equal  salary  as  agent  for  the  king’s 
allairs  in  Flanders.23 

Early  in  the  spring  he  returned  to  Brussels,  having 
made  fresh  preparations  for  the  new  campaign  in  which 
he  was  to  measure  himself  before  the  world  against 
Maurice  of  Nassau. 

Spinola  had  removed  the  thorn  from  the  Belgic  lion’s 
foot:  u  Ostendm  erasit  fatal  is  Spinola  spinam.”  -l  And 
although  it  may  ho  doubted  whether  the  relief  was  as 
thorough  as  had  been  hoped,  yet  a  freedom  of  movement 
had  unquestionably  been  gained.  There  was  new  at 
least  what  for  a  long  time  had  not  existed,  a  possibility 
for  imagining  some  new  and  perhaps  more  effective 
course  of  campaigning.  The  young  Genoese  commander- 
in-chief  returned  from  Spain  early  in  May,  with  the 
Golden  Fleece  around  his  neck,  and  with  full  powers 
from  tlio  Catholic  king  to  lay  out  his  work,  subject  only 
to  the  approbation  of  the  archduke.  It  was  not  probable 
that  Albert,  who  now  thoroughly  admired  and  leaned 
upon  the  man  of  whom  he  had  for  a  time  been  disposed 
to  bo  jealous,  would  interfere  with  his  liberty  of  action. 
There  had  also  been — thanks  to  Spinola’s  influence  with 
the  cabinet,  at  Madrid  and  the  merchants  of  Genoa — 
much  more  energy  in  recruiting  and  in  providing  the 
necessary  sinews  of  war.  Moreover  it;  had  been  resolved 
to  make  the,  experiment,  of  sending  nemo  of  the  new 
levies  by  sea,  instead  of  subjecting  them  all  to  the  long 
and  painful  overland  march,  through  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Germany.*5  A  tern)  of  infantry  was  on  its  way  from 
Naples,  and  two  more  were  expected  from  Milan,  but  it 
was  decided  that  the  Spanish  troops  should  bo  embarked 
on  board  a  fleet  of  transports,  mainly  Gorman  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  thus  carried  to  the  shores  of  the  obedient 
Netherlands.215 
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The  S  tat  es-General  got  wind  of  these  intentions,  and 
set  Yice- Admiral  JIaultain  upon  the  watch  to  defeat  the 
scheme.  That  well-seasoned  mariner  accordingly,  with 
a  sufficient  fleet  of  war-gal  loots,  cruised  thenceforth 
with  great  assiduity  in  the  chops  of  the  channel.  Al¬ 
ready  the  late  treaty  between  Spain  and  England  had 
home  fruits  of  bitterness  to  the  republic.  The  Spanish 
policy  had  for  the  time  completely  triumphed  in  the 
council  of  dairies,  it  was  not  surprising  therefore  that 
the  partisans  of  that  policy  should  occasionally  indulge 
in  manifestations  of  malevolence  towards  the  upstart 
little  commonwealth  which  had  presumed  to  enter  into 
commercial  rivalry  with  the  British  realm,  and  to  as¬ 
sert  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  An  order 
had  just  been  issued  by  tbo  English  Government  that 
none  of  its  subjects  should  engage  in  the  naval  service 
of  any  foreign  power.  This  decree  was  a  kind  of  corol¬ 
lary  to  tin*  Spanish  treaty,  was  levelled  directly  against 
the  Hollanders,  and  became  the  pretext  of  intolerable 
arrogance,  both,  towards  their  merchantmen  and  their 
lesser  war-vessels.  Admiral  Monson,  an  especial  parti¬ 
san  of  Spain,  was  indefatigable  in  exercising  the  right 
ho  claimed  of  visiting  foreign  vessels  off  the  English 
coast,  in  search  of  English  sailors  violating  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  neutrality.  On  repeated  occasions  prizes 
taken  by  Dutch  cruisers  from  the  Spaniards,  and  making 
their  way  with  small  prize  crews  to  the  ports  of  the 
republics,  were  overhauled,  visited,  and  seized  by  the 
English  admiral,  who  brought  the  vessels  into  ilm  har¬ 
bours  of  his  own  country,  liberated  the  crews, -and 
handed  ships  and  cargoes  over  to  the  Spanish  ambas¬ 
sador.-7  Thus  prizes  fairly  gained  by  nautical  skill  and 
hard  lighting,  off  Spain,  Portugal,  Brazil,  or  even  mom 
distant  "parts  of  the  world,  were  confiscated  almost  in 
sight  of  port,  in  utter  disregard  of  public  law  or  inter¬ 
national  ’  decency.  The  Slat  es-General  remonstrated 
with  bitterness.  Their  remonstrances  were,  answered 
by  copious  arguments,  proving,  of  course,  to  the  entire 
sat  ^faction  of  the  party  who  had  done  the  wrong,  that.no 
practice  could  bo  more',  completely  in  harmony  with 
reason  and  justice.  Meantime  the  Spanish  ambassador 
sold  the  prizes,  and  appropriated  the  proceeds  towards 
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carrying  on  the  war  against'  the  republic  ;  the  Dutch 
sailors,  thus  set  ashore  against  their  will  and  against 
law  on  the  neutral  coast  of  England,  being  left  to  get 
home  as  they  could,  or  to  starve  if  they  could  do°nu 
better.  As  for  the  States,  they  had  the  legal  arguments 
of  their  late  ally  to  console  them  for  the  loss  of  their 
ships. 

,  Simultaneously  with  these  events  considerable  levies 
of  ^  troops  were  made  in  England  by  the  archduke,  iu 
spite  of*  all  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  ambassador  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  one-sided  neutrality,28  while  at  the  other  ends 
of  the  world  mercantile  jealousy  in  both  the  Indies  was 
fast  combining  with  other  causes  already  rife  to  increase 
the  international  discord.  Out  of  all  this  fuel  it  was 
fated  that  a  blaze  of  hatred  between  the  two  leading 
powers  of  the  new  era,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  Eepublie,  should  one  day  burst  forth,  which 
was  to  bo  tanned  by  passion,  prejudice,  and  a  mistaken 
sentiment  of  patriotism  and  self-interest  on  both  sides, 
and  which  not  all  the  bloodshed  of  more  than  one  fierce 
war  could  quench.  The  traces  of  this  savage  sentiment 
are  burnt  deeply  into  the  literature,  language,  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  both  countries,  and  it  is  strange  enough  that 
the  epoch  at  which  chronic  wrangling  and  international 
coolness  changed  into  furious  antipathy  between  the 
two  great  Protestant  powers  of  Europe— for  great  they 
already  both  were,  despite  the  paucity  of  their  popula¬ 
tion  and  resources,  as  compared  with  nations  which 
were  less  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  had  lesr 
aptness  in  obeying  its  impulse— -should  be  dated  from 
the  famous  year  of  Guy  Fawkes. 

Meantime  the  Spanish  troops,  embarked  in  eight 
merchant  ships  and  a  few  pinnaces,  were  slowly  ap¬ 
proaching  their  destination.  They  had  been,  instructed, 
in  case  they  found  it  impracticable  t.o  enter  a  Flemish 
port, . to  make  for  the  hospitable  shores  of  England,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  and  those  whom  he  had  bribed  at. 
the  court  of  flames  having  already  provided  for  their 
protection./"  Off  Dover  Admiral  llaultain  g<>{,  sight  of 
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Sarmientos  little  fleet.  He  made  short  work  with  it. 
Faithfully  carrying  out  the  strenuous  orders  of  the 
States- General,  he  captured  some  of  the  ships,  burned 
one,  and  ran  others  aground  after  a  very  brief  resistance. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  and  crews  were  picked  up  by 
English  vessels  cruising  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
narrowly  watching  the  conflict.  A  few  stragglers  es¬ 
caped  by  swimming,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  newly-arrived  troops  were  taken  prisoners,  tied 
together  two  and  two,  and  then,  at  a  given  signal  from 
the  admiral’s  ship,  tossed  into  the  sea.30 

Hot  Peter  Titelmann,  nor  Julian  Romero,  nor  the 
Duke  of  Alva  himself,  ever  manifested  greater  alacrity 
in  wholesale  murder  than  was  shown  hy  this  admiral 
of  the  young  republic  in  fulfilling  the  savage  decrees  of 
the  States-General.31 

Tims  at  least  one-half  of  the  legion  perished.  The 
pursuit  of  the  ships  was  continued  within  English 
waters,  when  the  guns  of  Dover  Castle  opened  vigor¬ 
ously  upon  the  recent  allies  of  England,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  her  newly-found  friends  in  their  sore  distress. 
Doubtless  in  the  fervour  of  the  work  the  Dutch  admiral 
had  violated  the  neutral  coast  of  England,  so  that  the 
cannonade  from  the  castle  was  technically  justified.  It 
was  however  a  biting  satire  upon  the  proposed  Protes¬ 
tant  league  against  Spain  and  universal  monarchy  in 
behalf  of  the  Dutch  republic,  that  England  was  already 
doing  her  best  to  save  a  Spanish  legion  and  to  sink  a 
Dutch  fleet.  The  infraction  of  English  sovereignty  was 
unquestionable  if  judged  by  the  more  scrupulous  theory 
of  modem  days,  but  it  was  well  remarked  by  the  fcjiatus- 
Goneral,  in  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  James’s 
Government,  that  the  Dutch  admiral,  knowing  that  the 
pirates  of  Dunkirk  roamed  at  will  through  English 
waters  in  search  of  their  prey,  might  have  hoped  for 

Orotius,  xiv,  858.  Meteran,  ubi  mp.  and  captured  not  hi  war-mnelH  but  itt 
Wagenaar,  ix.  180.  mercantile  and  neutral  Iran  jmrtn,  was  a 

ai  Certainly  it  must  he.  admitted  that  barbarity  which  seems  incredible  to  u 
the  world  malais  some  little  progress  in  hut.  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  w*vi*u- 
clvUizution,  To  exterminate  unorganized  teenth  century,  wan  not  rebuked  by  tin* 
and  irresponsible  bands  of  brigands  dis-  moat  gentle  and  enlightened  spirim  <d 
gracing  the  name  of  soldiers,  may  still  be  the  ago. 

inevitable  in  tin*  iute rent  of  humanity,  Thin  whole  Kfcory  i»  minutely  relate!  hy 
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some  indulgence  of  a  similar  character  to  the  ships  of 
the  republic.32 

Thus  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  legion  perished. 
The  soldiers  who  escaped  to  the  English  road  passed 
the  winter  miserably  in  huts,  which  they  were*  allowed 
to  construct  on  the  sands,  but  nearly  all,  including  the 
lieutenant-colonel  commanding,  Pedro  Cubiem,  died  of 
famine  or  of  wounds,  A  few  small  vessels  of  flic  expo* 
dition  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Flemish  coast,  and 
landing  a  slight  portion  of  the  terzo.88 

The  campaign  of  lb  Go  opened  but  xanguidly.  rl  he 
strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  Netherlands,  thus  me 
aided,  was  becoming  severe-,  although  there  is  no  don  hr 
that,  as  the  India  traffic  slowly  developed  itself,  thr  pro¬ 
ductive  force  of  the  commonwealth  visibly  increas'd, 
while  the  thrifty  habits  of  its  citizens,  and  tlmir  com¬ 
parative  abstinence  from  unproductive  consumption, 
still  enabled  it  to  bear  the  tremendous  burthen  of  f h<* 
war.  A  new  branch  of  domestic  industry  had  grown 
out  of  the  India  trade,  great  quantities  of  raw  silk 
being  now  annually  imported  from  the  East  into  HoF 
land,  to  be  wrought  into  brocades,  tapestries,  damasks, 
velvets,  satins,  and  other  luxurious  fabrics  for  European 
consumption.15*  Jt  is  a  curious  phenomenon  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  industry  that  while  at  this  epoch  Holland  w.v 
the  chief  seat  of  silk  manufacturer,  the  great  fumneier  of 
Henry  IV.  was  congratulating  Ins  sovereign  and  hi  mm- If 
that  natural  causes  had  for  ever  prevented  the  eui j nre  nr 
manufacture  of  silk  in  Pranced'  If  swh  an  iuduorv 
were  possible,  he,  was  sure  that  the  dei-lim*  nf  maitial 
Spirit  in  France,  and  an  eternal  dearth  of  go«d  Fn  neh 
soldiers  would  |>o  inevitable,  and  he  *•  vm  urged  that 
the  importation  of  such  luxurious  fabrics  should  be 
sternly  prohibited,  in  order  to  preserve  the  moral  health 
of  the  people"  The  practical  IIolhiwlerK  were  wore  in¬ 
clined  to  leave  silk  farthingales  and  brocaded  petticoats 
to  be  dealt  with  by  fhuuderers  from  the  pulpit  or  indig 
nant  fathers  of  families.  Meantime  the  Stitt  etMSetwnd 
felt  instinctively  that  the  little  commonwealth  grew 

**  Omtlua,  xvi.  tiutw»  thins  ow*  Inmhrot  na-o  In  t!i»*  (».ti  l 
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richer,  the  more  useful  or  agreeable  things  its  burghers 
could  call  into  existence  out  of  nothingness,  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  powder  and  bullets,  timber  and  cordage, 
requisite  for  its  eternal  fight  with  universal  monarchy, 
and  that  the  richer  the  burghers  grew  the  more  capable 
they  were  of  paying  their  taxes.  It  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  States  that  the  insane  ambition  of  Spain  and  the 
archdukes  compelled  them  to  exhaust  themselves  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  most  unproductive  consumption  that  man  is 
ever  likely  to  devise,  that  of  scientifically  slaughtering 
his  brethren,  because  to  practise  economy  in  that  regard 
would  be  to  cease  to  exist,  or  to  accept  the  most  intoler¬ 
able  form  of  slavery. 

The  forces  put  into  the  field  in  the  spring  of  1605  were 
but  meagre.  There  was  also,  as  usual,  much  difference 
of  opinion  between  Maurice  and  Barneveld  as  to  the 
most  judicious  manner  of  employing  them,  and  as  usual 
the  docile  stadholder  submitted  his  better  judgment 
to  the  States.37  It  can  hardly  be  too  much  insisted 
upon  that  the  high-born  Maurice  always  deported  him¬ 
self  in  fact,  and  as  it  were  unconsciously,  as  the  citizen 
soldier  of  a  little  republic,  even  while  personally  in¬ 
vested  with  many  of  the  attributes  of  exalted  rank,  and 
even  while  regarded  by  many  of  his  leading  fellow- 
citizens  as  the  legitimate  and  predestined  sovereign  of 
the  newly-born  state. 

Early  in  the  spring  a  great  enterprise  against,  Antwerp 
was  projected.  It  failed  utterly.  Maurice,  at  JDcrgvn- 
op-Zoom,  despatched  seven  thousand  troops  up  the 
Scheld,  under  command  of  Ernest  Oasimir.  The  flo¬ 
tilla  was  a  long  time  getting  under  weigh,  and  instead 
of  effecting  a  surprise,  the  army,  on  reaching  the  walls  of 
Antwerp,  found  the  burghers  and  garrison  not  in  the 
least  astonished,  but  on  the  contrary  entirely  p  re  pa.  red. 
.Ernest  returned  after  a  few  insignificant  skirmishes, 
having  accomplished  nothing!1' 

Mau rioe  next  spout  a  few  days  in  reducing  tin*  cast  In 
of  \Vouda,  not  far  from  Bergen,  ami  fhen,  transport ing 
his  army  onro  more,  fo  tho  bio  of  ( ’adzand,  ho  osf  abl  ished 
his  headquarters  at  Watorvliof,  near  Ysondykc,  fcipinola 
followed  him,  having  thrown  a  bridge  aeross  the  ►Schcid, 
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Maurice  was  disposed  to  reduce  a  fort,  well  called  Pa¬ 
tience,39  lying  over  against  the  isle  of  Walelieren.  Spl- 
nola  took  up  a  position  by  which  lie  defended  the  place 
as  with  an  impenetrable  buckler.  A  game  of  skill  now 
began  between  these  two  adepts  in  the  art  of*  war,  fbr 
already  the  volunteer  had  taken  rank  among  the  highest 
professors  of  the  new  school.  Jt  was  the  object  of  Mau¬ 
rice,  who  knew  himself  on  the  whole  outnumbered,  to 
divine  his  adversary’s  intentions.  Spinola  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  aiming  at  Sluys,  at  Grave,  at  Jfergen-op- 
Zoom,  possibly  even  at  some  more  reunite  city,  like 
Khcmheig,  while  2 amours  as  to  his  designs,  living'  di¬ 
rectly  from  his  camp,  were  as  thick  as  birds  in  the  air. 
They  were  let  loose  on  purpose  by  the  artful  Genoese, 
who  all  the  time  had  a  distinct  and  definite  plan  which 
was  not  yet  suspected.  The  dilaloriness  of  tin-  cam¬ 
paign  was  exasperating.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
war  was  to  last  another  half  century,  from  the  exces¬ 
sive  inertness  of  both  parties.  The  armies  had  all  gone 
into  winter  quarters  in  the  previous  November.  Spinola 
had  spent  nearly  six  months  in  Spain,  Mid.Mimmer  had 
come  and  gone,  and  still  Maurice  was  at  WatervJfef, 
guessing  at  his  adversary’s  first  move.  On  tin;  whole, 
ho  had  inclined  to  suspect  a  design  upon  bheinherg, 
and  had  accordingly  sent  Ids  brother  Henry  with  a  de¬ 
tachment;  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of  that  place.  On 
the  1st  of  August  however  lie  learned  that  Spinola  had 
crossed  the  Meuse  and  the  LMdne,  with  ten  thousand 
foot  and  three,  thousand  home,  and  that,  leaving  fount 
Imcquoy  with  six  thousand  toot,  and  one  t !o un and  five 
hundred  horse  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the,  Rhine,  to 
guai  (1  ft  couple  o{  redoubts  wideh  had  been  enlist  met  ed 
for  a  basis  at  Kaisers  worth,  he  was  inarching  with  all 
poNsibfe  despatch  towards  Friesland  and  GroiungonA' 

Iho  Catholic  general  had  concealed  Ids  design  in  a 
masterly  manner.  He  had  detained  Maurice  in 
tlumslo  of  Oadzand,  the  States  still  dreaming  of  AuK'mt' 
a  victorious  invasion  on  their  part  of  obedient  Flanders, 
and  the  stadhohlcr  hesitating  to  quit  his  position  of 
inactive  observation,  lest  the  moment  his  back  was 
turned  the  rapid  Spinola  might  whirl  down  upon  Siuys, 
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that  most  precious  and  skilfully  acquired  possession  of 
the  republic,  when  lo !  his  formidable  antagonist  was 
marching  in  force  upon  what  the  prince  well  knew  to 
be  her  most  important  and  least  guarded  frontier. 

On  the  8th  August  the  Catholic  general  was  before 
Oldenzaal,  which  he  took  in  three  days,  and 

8Aus'  then  advanced  to  Lingen.  Should  that  place 
fall— and  the  city  was  known  to  be  most  inadequately 
garrisoned  and  supplied — it  would  be  easy  for  the  foe  to 
reduce  Coeworden,  and  so  seize  the  famous  pass  over 
the  Bourtanger  Morass,  march  straight  to  Embden — then 
in  a  state  of  municipal  revolution  on  account  of  the 
chronic  feuds  between  its  counts  and  the  population, 
and  therefore  an  easy  prey — after  which  all  Friesland 
and  Groningen  would  be  at  his  mercy,  and  his  road  open 
to  Holland  and  Utrecht ;  in  short,  into  the  very  bowels 
of  the  republic. 

On  the  4th  August  Maurice  broke  up  his  camp  in 
Flanders,  and  leaving  five  thousand  men  under  Colonel 
van  der  Hoot,  to  guard  the  positions  there,  advanced 
rapidly  to  Deventer,  with  the  intention  of  saving  Lin¬ 
gen.  It  was  too  late.  That  very  important  pi  ace  had 
been  culpably  neglected.  The  garrison  consisted  of  but 
one  cannoneer,  and  he  had  but  one  arm.41  A  burgher 
guard,  numbering  about  three  hundred,  made  such  re¬ 
sistance  as  they  could,  and  the  one-armed  warrior  fired  a 
shot  or  two  from  a  rusty  old  demi-cannon.  Such  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  accomplished  Italian  was  naturally  not 
very  effective.  On  the  18th  August  the  place  capitu¬ 
lated.42  Maurice,  arriving  at  Deventer,  and  being  now 
strengthened  by  his  cousin  Lewis  William 
ug*  with  such  garrison  troops  as  could  bo  col¬ 
lected,  learned  the  mortifying  news  with  sentiments 
almost  akin  to  despair.  It  was  now  to  be  a  rave  for 
Coeworden,  and  the  fleet-footed  Spinola  was  a  day’s 
march  at  least  in  advance  of  his  competitor.  Tim  key 
to  the  fatal  morass  would  soon  he  in  his  bands.  To  the 
inexpressible  joy  of  the  stadholcler,  the  Genoese  seeumd 
suddenly  struck  with  blindness.  The  prize  was  almost 
in  his  hands  and  he  threw  away  all  his  advantages. 
Instead  of  darting  at  once  upon  Coeworden  he  paused 
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for  nearly  a  .month,  during  ■which  period  lie  seemed 
intoxicated  with  a  success  so  rapidly  achieved, 
and  especially  with  his  adroitness  in  outwitting  K 1 
the  great  stadholder.48  On  the  14th  September  he  made 
a  retrograde  movement  towards  the  lihine,  leaving  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men  in  Lingen,  Maurice,  giv- 
ing  profound  thanks  to  God  for  his  enemy’s  infatim- 
tion^  passed  by  Lingen,  and  having  now,  with  his 
cousin’s  reinforcements,  a  force  of  nine  thousand  foot 
and  three  thousand  horse,  threw  himself  into  Coewor- 
den,  strengthened  and  garrisoned  that  vital  fortress 
which  Spinola  would  perhaps  have  taken  as  easily  as 
he  had  done  Lingen,  made  all  the  neighbour-  „ 
ing  positions  secure,  and  then  tell  back  towards  M 
A'Vesel  on  the  Khine,  in  order  to  watch  his  antagonist.*1 
Spinola  had  established  his  headquarters  at  Luhrorf,  a 
place  where  the  river  Kuhr  empties  into  the  Lldne.  He 
had  yielded  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  to  whom  Kaisorswerth  belonged,  and  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  forts  which  Bucquoy,  under  his  directions, 
had  constructed  at  that  place.45 

The  two  armies  now  gazed  at  each  other,  at  a  respect¬ 
ful  distance,  for  a  fortnight  longer,  neither  commander 
apparently  having  any  very  definite  purpose.  At  last, 
Maurice  having  well  reconnoitred  his  enemy,  perceived 
a  weak  point  in  hit)  extended  lines.  A  considerable 
force  of  Italian  cavalry,  with  some  infantry,  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  village  of  Mulheim,  on  the'  Ruhr,  and 
apparently  out  of  convenient  supporting  distance,  freni 
Spinola s  main  army.  Tho  sfudlmlder  delurmined  to 
deliver  a  sudden  blow  upon  this  tender  spot,  luv.de 
through  the  linos,  ami  bring  on  a  genera, 1  action  l»v 
mil  prise.  Assembling  bis  well ‘.seasoned  and  veteran 
troopers  in  force,  lie  divided  them  into  two  formid¬ 
able  bands,  one  under  the  charge  of  his  young  brother 
irederie  Henry,  the  oilier  under  that,  most  hriliiatil  of 
cavalry  officers,  Marcellas  Bax,  hero  of  Tnrnhoaf,  ami 
many  another  well -fought  field. 

The  riyor  Ruhr  was  a  wide  but  desultory  stream, 
easily  fordable  in  many  places.  On  the  opposite  lmnk 
to  Mulheim  was  tho  Castle  of  Brock,  anil  some  hilB  „f 
considerable  delation.  Bax  was  ordered  to  cress  the 
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rivei  and  seize  the  castle  and  the  heights,  Count  Henry 
to  attack  the  enemy’s  camp  in  front,  while  Maurice  him¬ 
self,  following  rapidly  with  the  advance  of  infantry  and 
wagons,  was  to  sustain  the  assault. 

JIarcellus  Bax,  rapid  and  dashing  as  usual,  crossed 
the  Ruhr,  captured  Broek  Castle  with  ease, 

8  0ct'  and  stood  ready  to  prevont  the  retreat  of  tlio 
Spaniards.  Taken  by  surprise  in  front,  they  would 
naturally  sock  refuge  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
That  stream  was  not  difficult  for  infantry,  hut  as  the 
banks  were  steep,  cavalry  could  not  easily  extricate 
themselves  from  the  water,  except  at  contain  piepared 
landings.  Bax  waited  however  for  somo  time  m  vain 
for  the*  flying  Spaniards.  It  was  not  destined  that  the 
stadliotder  should  effect  many  surprises  that  year..  I  ho 
troopers  under  Frederic  Henry  had  made  their  ap¬ 
proaches  through  an  intricate  path,  often  missing  tlioii 
way,  and  in  tar  more  leisurely  fashion  than  was  in¬ 
tended,  so  that  outlying  scouts  had  brought  in  informa¬ 
tion  of  tho  coming  attack.  As  Count  Henry  approached 
the  village,  Trivulzio’s  cavalry  was  found  drawn  up  m 
battle  array,  formidable  in  numbers,  and  most  fully 
prepared  for  their  visitors  from  Wesol.  The  party  most 
astonished  was  that  which  came  to  surprise  In  an 
instant  one  of  those  uncontrollable  panics  broke  out  to 
which  oven  veterans  are  as  subject  as  to  dysentery  or 
scurvy.  Tho  best,  cavalry  of  Maurice’s  army  turned 
their  hacks  at  the  very  sight  of  tho  foe,  and  galloped  off 
much  faster  than  they  had  come. 

Meantime,  Marcellas  Bax  was  assaulted,  not  only  by 
his  late  handful  of  antagonists,  who  had  now  rallied, 
but  by  troops  from  Mnlheim,  who  began  to  wade  across 
the  stream.  At  that  moment  ho  wax  cheered  by  the 
sight  of  Count  Ifonry  coming  on  with  a  very  few  of 
hi«  troopers  who  had  stood  to  ihei r  colours.  A  simul¬ 
taneous  charge  from  both  bunks  at.  tho  mmmy  flnuitdor- 
3X11*'  in  the  river  was  attempted.  It  mi^'hf  have  boon 
brilliantly  successful,  but  the  panic  hail  crossed  tho 
Hvor  faster  than  the  Spaniards  could  do,  ami  that  whole 
splendid  picked  cavalry  force  oMIm  republic,  com- 
xnt&ndccl  by  tho  youngest  sou  of  William  the  bthmfT  and 
by  tho  favourite  cavalry  eominareler  office  armies,  was, 
after  a  hot  but  brief  adieu,  in  dixgnieclul  and  unreason- 
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able  flight.  The  stallholder  readied  the  bank  of  that  fatal 
stream  only  to  witness  this  maddening  .spectacle,  instead 
of  the  swift  and  brilliant,  triumph  which  lie  was  justified 
in  expecting.  He  did  liis  best  to  stem  the  retreating  tide. 
He  called  upon  the  veterans,  by  the  memory  of  Tum- 
hont  and  Nieuport,  and  so  many  other  victories,  fr>  pause 
and  redeem  their  name  bofore  it  was  too  late.  Ho 
taunted  them  with  their  frequent  demands  to  be  led 
to  battle,  and  their  expressed  impatience  at  enforced 
idleness.  He  denounced  them  as  valiant  only  for  plun¬ 
dering  defenceless  peasants,  and  as  cowards  against 
armed  men;  as  trusting  more  to  their  horses’ '"heels 
than  to  their  own  right  hands.  Ho  invoked  curses 
upon  them  for  deserting  his  y.ung  brother,  who,  con¬ 
spicuous  among  them  by  liis  gilded  armour,  i],e  orange- 
plumes  upon  liis  casque,  and  the  bright  orange-scarf 
across  his  shoulders,  was  now  sorely'  pressed  '  i'u  Hie 
struggl  ing  throng.*’ 

It;  was  all  in  vain.  Could  Maurice  have  thrown  him¬ 
self  info  the  field,  lie  might,  as  in  the  crisis  of  the 
republic’s  fate  at  Xieuport,  have  mice  more  converted 
rum  info  victory  by  tin*  magic  of  his  presence.  Hut 
the  river  was  between  him  and  the  battle,  and  lie  was 
an  enforced  spectator  of  liis  country's  disgrace. 

For  a  few  brief  moments  bis  (h-meanoiir,  his  taunts 
and  bis  supplications  had  cheeked  the  flight  of  his 
troops.  B 

A  stand  was  made  hv  a  portion  of  the  cavalry  and  a 
few  detached'  but.  fierre.  mud, als  tool;  place.  " 

<  'omit.  Frederic  Henry  was  in  imminent  danger. 

Heading  a  mere  handful  of  liis  immediate  'retainers  he 
threw  himself-  into  the  thickest  of  the  ii-ht,  wit h  ’( lie 
characteristic,  audacity  of  his  lmu.se.  Spnni-h  trooper 
aimed  lus  carbine  full  at  his  face.  If  mksed  fire,  and 
Henry,  having empfieil  his  own  pi.sl,,],  was  seized  by  the 
floating  scarf  upon  his  breast  by  more  than  one  enemy, 
i  here  was  a  brief  struggle,  and  death  or  capture  seemed 
'v.rtam  ;  when  an  unknown  hand  hud  !hn  in-amst  ama 
^onis*’.  *()W>  an<^  ntmhioti  him  to  onohim*  from  ovor- 
powmritf  numhm.s.1'-  Tho  M.hlinr,  who**  devotion  Ihim 
wived  tiio  vuroor  ol  { liu  yuirngunt  Ormi^o  \dt,s.saut  doMim  d 
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to  be  so  long  and  so  brilliant,  from  being  cut  off  ac 
prematurely,  was  never  again  beard  of,48  and  doubtless 
perished  in  the  fray. 

Meantime  the  brief  sparkle  of  valour  on  the  part  of 
'the  States’  troops  bad  already  vanished.  The  adroit 
Spinola,  hurrying  personally  to  the  front,  had  caused 
such  a  clangor  from  all  the  drums  and  trumpets  in 
Brook  and  its  neighbourhood  to  be  made  as  to  persuade 
the  restive  cavalry  that  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy 
was  already  upon  them.  The  day  was  obviously  lost, 
and  Maurice,  with  a  heavy  heart,  now  himself  gave  the 
signal  to  retreat.  Drawing  up  the  greater  part  of  his 
infantry  in  solid  mass  upon  the  banks  to  protect  the 
passage,  he  sent  a  force  to  the  opposite  side,  Horace 
vere  being  the  first  to  wade  the  stream.  All  that  was 
then  possible  to  do  was  accomplished,  and  the  panic 
flight  converted  into  orderly  retreat,  but  it  was  a  day  of 
disaster  and  disgrace  for  the  republic.41* 

About  five  hundred  of  the  best  States’  cavalry  were 
left  dead  on  the  field,  but  the  stain  upon  his  almost 
unsullied  flag  was  more  cutting  to  the  stadholder’s  heart 
than  the  death  of  his  veterans.  The  material  results 
were  in  truth  almost  oven.  The  famous  cavalry  general, 
Count  Trivulzio,  with  at  least  three  hundred  Spaniards, 
fell  in  the  combat,60  but  the  glory  of  having  defeated 
the  best  cavalry  of  Europe  in  a  stricken  field  and  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  staclholder  would  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  compensation  to  Spinola  for  much  greater  losses. 

Maurice  withdrew  towards  Wesel,  sullen  but  not 
desponding.  His  forces  wore  meagre,  and  although  he 
had  been  out-goneralled,  out-marched,  and  defeated  in 
the  open  field,  at  least  the  Genoese  had  not  planted  the 
blow  widely  he  had  meditated  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  republic.* 

Autumn  was  now  far  advanced,  and  dripping  with 
rain.  The  roads  and  fields  were  fast  becoming  impas¬ 
sable  sloughs,  and  no  further  largo  operations  could  be 
expected  in  this  campaign.  Yet  the  stadhohlcrs  cup 
was  not  full,  and  he  was  destined  to  witness  two  more 
triumphs  of  his  rival,  now  fast  becoming  famous,  before 
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this  year  of  disasters  should  close.  On  the  27th  October, 
Spinola  took  the  city  of  Wachtendonk,  after 
ten  days’  siege,  and  on  the  5th  of  November  2s§ov. 
the  strong  place  of  Cracow.01 

Maurice  was  forced  to  see  these  positions  captured 
almost  under  his  eyes,  being  now  quite  powerless  to 
afford  relief.  Bis  troops  had  dwindled  by  sickness  and 
necessary  detachments  for  garrison-work  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant  force,  and  very  soon  afterwards  both 
armies  went  into  winter  quarters.62 

The  States  were  excessively  disappointed  at  the 
results  of  the  year’s  work,  and  deep  if  not  loud  were 
the  reproaches  cast  upon  the  stadliolder.  Certainly  his 
military  reputation  had  not  been  augmented  by  this 
campaign.  He  had  lost  many  places,  and  had  not 
gained  an  inch  of  ground  anywhere.  Already  the 
lustre  of  Slays,  of  Nieuport, and  Turuhout  were  growing 
dim,  for  Maurice  had  so  accustomed  the  republic  to 
victories  that  his  own  past  triumphs  seemed  now  his 
greatest  enemies.  Moreover  he  had  founded  a  school 
out  of  which  apt  pupils  had  already  graduated,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  Genoese  volunteer  had  rapidly 
profited  by  his  teachings  as  only  a  man  endowed  with 
exquisite  military  genius  could  have  done. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  seems  certain  that,  wi tlx  the  stad- 
holdeFs  limited  means,  and  with  the  awful  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  country  of  a  total  defeat  in  the  open 
field,  the  Fabian  tactics,  which  he  bad  now  deliberately 
adopted,  were  t  he  must  rcus<  >nal  >Ie.  The  invader  of  foreign 
domains,  the  suppressor  of  great,  revolts,  can  indulge  i«. 
the  expensive  luxury  of  procrastination  only  at  immi-* 
nent  peril.  For  the  defence,  it  is  always  possible  to 
conquer  by  delay,  and  it  was  perfectly  understood  be¬ 
tween  Spinola  ami  his  ablest  advisers  at  the  Spanish 
court63  that  the  blows  must  bo  struck  thick  and  fast,  and 
at  the  most  vulnerable  places,  or  that  the  victory  would 
be  lost. 

Time  was  th©  ally  not  of  the  Spanish  invaders,  who 
came  from  afar,  but  of  the  Dutch  burghers,  who  re¬ 
mained  at  home.  “Jam  aut  N unquam,” 64  was  tho 
motto  upon  tho  Italian’s  banners. 
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In  proportion  to  the  depression  in  the  republic  at  the 
results  of  this  year’s  campaigning  was  tlie  elation  at  the 
Spanish  court.  Bad  news  and  false  news  had  preceded 
the  authentic  intelligence  of  Spinola’s  victories.  The 
English  envoy  had  received  unquestionable  information 
that  the  Catholic  general  had  sustained  an  over¬ 
whelming  defeat  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  with  a 
loss  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men.55  The  tale 
was  implicitly  believed  by  king  and  cabinet,  so  that 
when,  very  soon  afterwards,  the  couriers  arrived  bringing 
official  accounts  of  the  victory  gained  over  the  veteran 
cavalry  of  the  States  in  the  very  presence  of  the  stall¬ 
holder,  followed  by  the  crowning  triumph  of  Wachien- 
donk,  the  demonstrations  of  joy  were  all  the  more 
vivacious  in  consequence  of  the  previous  gloom.50 
Spinola  himself  followed  hard  upon  the  latest  mes¬ 
sengers,  and  was  received  with  ovations.67  Novel*,  since 
the  days  of  Alexander  Fames©,  had  a  general  at  the 
Spanish  court  boen  more  cordially  caressed  or  hated. 
Had  Philip  the  Prudent  been  still  upon  the  throne,  he 
would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  immediate  arrange¬ 
ments  for  poisoning  him.  Certainly  his  plans  and  his 
popularity  would  have  been  undermined  in  the  most 
artistic  manner. 

But  Philip  i  I F.,  more  dangerous  to  rabbits  than  to 
generals,  left  the  Genoese  to  settle  the  plans  of  his  next 
campaign  with  Lorma  and  Iris  parasites. 

The  subtle  Spinola,  having,  in  his  despatches,  ascribed 
the  chief  merit  of  tlie  victories  to  Louis  Velasco,  a 
Spaniard,  while  his  own  original  conception  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  war  to  Friesland  was  attributed  by  him  with 
magnificent  clfron fery  to  Lerma  and  to  the  king  who 
were  probably  quite  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  that 
remote  province— succeeded  in  maintaining  his  favour¬ 
able  position  at  court,  and  was  allowed,  by  what  was 
called  the  war-council,  to  manage  matters  nearly  at  his 
pleasure. 

It  is  difficult  however  to  understand  how  so  much 
clamour  should  have  been  made  over  snob  paltry 
triumphs.  All  Europe  rang  with  a  cavalry  fight  in 
which  less  than  a  thousand  saddles  on  both  sides  had 
been  emptied,  leading  to  no  result,  and  with  the  capture 
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of' a  couple  of  insignificant  towns,  of  which  not  (me  man 
in  a  thousand  had  ever  heard. 

Spinola  had  doubtless  shown  genius  of  a  subtle  and 
inventive  order,  and  his  fortunate  audacity  in  measur¬ 
ing  himself,  while  a  mere  apprentice,  against  the  first 
military  leader  living  had  been  crowned  with  wonderful 
success.  He  had  nailed  the  stadholder  fust  to  the 
island  of  Oadzand,  while  he  was  perfect  ing  his  arrange¬ 
ments  and  building  boats  on  the  llhine ;  he  had  pro¬ 
pounded  riddles  which  Maurice  had  spent  three  «.f  the 
best  campaigning  months  in  idle  efforts  in  guess,  and 
when  he  at  last  moved,  he  had  swept  to  his  mark  with 
the  swiftness  and  precision  of  a  lord  of  prey.  \<t  ilm 
greatest  of  all  qualities  in  a,  military  commander,  dint  oi^ 
deriving  substantial  fruits  from  victory  oi 

barren  trophies,  lie  had  not  muniicsh  d.  1!  i*  bad  been 
a  great  stroke  of  art.  to  seize  Lingvo  befon*  Manner 
could  reach  Deventer,  it  was  an  emummm  hlumfor, 
worthy  of  a  journey man  soldier,  to  fail  to  seize  the 
Bourtango  marshes,  and  drive  his  sword  into  tin*  very 
vitals  of  the  republic,  thus  placed  at  his  me iev. 

Meantime,  while  there  had  been  all  these  rejoicings 
and  tribulations  at  the  great  doings  on  the  Rhine  and 
the  shortcomings  in  Friesland,  the  real  operations  ot  the 
war  had  been  at  the  antipodes. 

It  is  not  a  very  unusual  phenomenon  in  history  that 
the  events,  upon  whose,  daily  development  tin*  content- 
porary  world  hangs  with  most,  palpitating;  interest,  arc 
far  inferior  in  permanent,  influence  upon  tla*  general 
movement  of  humanity  to  a  series  of  distant  and  appa¬ 
rently  commonplace  transactions. 

Empires  are  built  up  or  undermined  by  the  ecaseJevK 
industry  of  obscure  multitudes,  often  slightly  observed, 
or  but  dimly  comprehended. 

Battles  and  sieges,  dreadful  marches,  eloquent  debate?,, 
intricate  diplomacy—  from  lime  to  time  but,  only  perhaps 
at  rare  intervals  -  have  decided  or  modified  the  destiny 
of  nations,  while  very  often  the  clash  of  nnn>,  the  din 
of  rhetoric,  the  whiz  of  political  spindles,  ^nodiUM*  no 
thing  valuable  for  human  consumption,  and  make  the 
world  no  richer. 

If  the  age  of  heroic  and  religious  passion  w.r  rapidly 
fading  away  before  the  gradual  uprising  of  a  politico* 
von.  tv.  0 
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mercantile  civilization— as  it  certainly  was — the  most 
vital  events,  those  in  which  the  fate  of  coming  genera¬ 
tions  was  most  deeply  involved,  wore  those  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  often  a  genial  and 
poetic  essence  even  among  things  practical  or  of  almost 
vulgar  exterior.  In  those  early  expeditions  of  the 
Hollanders  to  the  flaming  lands  of  the  equator  there  is 
a  rhythm  and  romance  of  historical  movement  not  less 
significant  than  in  their  unexampled  defence  of  lather- 
land  and  of  the  world’s  liberty  against  the  great  des¬ 
potism  of  the  age. 

Universal  monarchy  was  baffled  by  the  little  republic, 
not  within  its  own  populous  cities  only,  or  upon  its 
own  barren  sands.  The  long  combat  between  Freedom 
and  Absolutism  had  now  become  as  wide  as  the  world. 
The  greatest  European  states  had  been  dragged  by  the 
iron  chain  of  necessity  into  a  conflict  from  which*  they 
often  struggled  to  escape,  and  on  every  ocean,  and  on 
almost  every  foot  of  soil,  where  the  footsteps  of  mankind 
had  as  yet  been  imprinted,  the  tierce  encounters  were 
every  day  renewed.  In  the  east  ami  the  west,  through¬ 
out  that  great  vague  now  world,  of  which  geographers 
had  hardly  yet  made  a  sketch,  which  comprised,  both 
the  Americas  and  something  called  the  hast  Jmlios, 
and  which  Spain  claimed  as  her  private  property,  those, 
humbly  born  and  energetic  adventurers  were  Vapidly 
creating  asymmetrical  system  out  of  most,  dismal  chaos. 

The  King  of  Spain  warned  all  nations  from  trespassing 
upon  those  outlying  possessions. 

His  edicts  had  not  however  prevented  the  English 
in  moderate  numbers,  and  the  Hollanders  m  steadily 
increasing  swarms,  from  enlarging  and  nuking  profitable 
use  of  these  new  domains  of  the  world’s  commerce. 

The  days  were  coming  when  the  People  was  to  have 
more  to  say  than  the  pope  in  regard  to  the  disposition 
and  arrangements  of  certain  largo  districts  of  this  planch 
While  the  world-empire,  which  still  excited  m,  much 
dismay,  was  yielding  to  constant  corrosion, aunt  her  empire 
created  by  well-directed  toil  and  unflinching  courage, 
was  steadily  rising  out  of  the  depths.  It  has  often  bum 
thought  amazing  that  the  little  republic  should  so  long 
and  so  triumphantly  withstand  the  enormous  forces 
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brought  forward  for  hor  destruction.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  so  very  surprising.  Foremost  among  nations,  and  in 
advance  of  the  age,  the  republic  had  found  the  strength 
which  comes  from  the  spirit  of  association.  On  a  wider 
scale  than  ever  before  known,  large  masses  of  men,  with 
their  pecuniary  means,  had  been  intelligently  banded 
together  to  advance  material  interests.  When  it  is 
remembered  that,  in  addition  to  this  force,  the  whole 
commonwealth  was  inspired  by  the  divine  influence 
of  liberty,  her  power  will  no  longer  seem  so  won¬ 
derful. 

A  sinister  event  in  the  Isle  of  Ceylon  had  opened  the 
series  of  transactions  in  the  East,  and  had  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  public  sentiment  at  home.  The  enterprising  voyager, 
Sebald  de  Weerdt,  one  of  the  famous  brotherhood  of  the 
Invincible  Lion  which  had  wintered  in  the  straits  of 
Magellan,00  had  been  murdered  through  the  treachery 
of  the  King  of  Candy.  His  countrymen  had  not  taken 
vengeance  on  his  assassins.  They  were  perhaps  too 
fearful  of  losing  their  growing  trade  in  those  lucrative 
regions  to  take  a  becoming  stand  in  that  emergency. 
They  were  also  not  as  yet  sufficiently  powerful  there.00 

The  East  India  Company  had  sent  out  in  May  of  this 
year  its  third  fleet  of  eleven  large  ships,  besides  some 
smaller  vessels,  under  the  general  superintendence  of 
Matelieff  de  Jongho,  one  of  the  directors.  The  invest' 
ments  for  the  voyage  amounted  to  more  than  nineteen 
hundred  thousand  florins.01 

Meantime  the  preceding  adventurers  under  Stepimn 
van  dor  Hagen,  who  had  sailed  at  the  end  of  111 03,  had 
been  doing  much  thorough  work.00  A  firm  league 
had  been  made  with  one  of  the  chief  potentates  of  Mala¬ 
bar,  enabling  them  to  build  forts  and  establish  colonies 
in  perpetual  menace  of  Goa,  the  great  oriental  capital  of 
the  Portuguese,  The  return  of  the  ambassadors  sent  out 
from  Astgen  to  Holland  had  filled  not  only  the  island  of 
Sumatra  but  the  Moluccas,  and  all  the  adjacent  regions, 
with  praises  of  the  power,  wealth,  and  high  civilization 
of  that,  distant  republic  so  long  depicted  by  rivals  as  a 
west  of  uncouth  and  sanguinary  savages.'13  The  fleet 
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now  proceeded  to  Amboyna,  a  stronghold  of  the  Spanish 
Portuguese,  and  the  seat  of  a  most  lucrative  trade. 

On  the  arrival  of  those  foreign  well-armed  ships  under 
the  guns  of  the  fortress,  the  governor  sent  to  demand, 
with  Castilian  arrogance,  who  the  intruders  were,  and 
by  whose  authority  and  with  what  intent  they  presumed 
to  show  themselves  in  those  waters.  The  reply  was  that 
they  came  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  their  Hi^h 
Mightinesses  the  Stafes-General,  and  their  stadholder  the 
Prince  of  Orange  :  that  they  were  sworn  enemies  of  the 
King  of  Spain  and  all  his  subjects,  and  that  as  to  their 
intent,  this  would  soon  be  made  apparent.04  Whereupon, 
without  much  more  ado,  they  began  a  bombardment  of 
the  fort,  which  mounted  thirty-six  guns.  The  governor, 
as  often  happened  in  those  regions,  being  less  valiant 
against  determined  European  foes  than  towards  the 
feebler  oriental  races  on  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  trample,  succumbed  with  hardly  an  effort  at  resist¬ 
ance.01'  The  castle  and  town  and  whole  island  were 
surrendered  to  the  fleet,  and  thenceforth  became  virtually 
a  colony  of  the  republic  with  which,  nominally,  treaties 
of  alliance  and  defence  were  negotiated.  Thence  the 
fleet,  after  due  possession  had  been  taken  of  these  now 
domains,  sailed  partly  to  I  Iambi  and  partly  to  two  small 
but  most  important  islands  of  the  Moluccas.06 
^  in  that;  multitude  of  islands  which  make  up  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  there  were  but  five  at  t-liat  period 

where  grew  the  clove . -Tomato,  Tydor,  Moliol,  Makian, 

and  IJaeia.'57 

Popper  and  ginger,  even  nutmegs,  cassia,  and  mace, 
were  but  vulgar  drugs,  precious  as  they  were  already  to 
the  world  and  the  world’s  commerce,  compared  with  this 
most  magnificent  spice. 

% if  ^  wonderful  to  reflect  upon  the  strange  composition 
of  man.  The  world  had  lived  in  former  ages  very  com¬ 
fortably  without  cloves.  Hut  by  tin;  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  odoriferous  pistil  had  been 
the  cause  of  so  many  pitched  battles  and  obstinate  wars, 
of  so  much  vituperation,  negol  iation,  and  intriguing,  that 
the  world’s  destiny  seemed  to  have  almost;  become  do* 
pendent  upon  the  growth  of  a  particular  gillyflower 
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Out  of  its  sweetness  had  grown  such  bitterness  among 
great  nations  as  not  torrents  of  blood  could  wash  away. 
A  commonplace  condiment  enough  it  seems  to  us  now, 
easily  to  be  dispensed  with  and  not  worth  purchasing 
at  a  thousand  human  lives  or  so  the  cargo,  but  it  was 
once  the  great  prize  to  he  straggled  for  by  civilized 
nations.  From  that  fervid  earth,  warmed  from  within  by 
volcanic  heat,  and  basking  ever  beneath  the  equatorial 
sun,  arose  vapours  as  deadly  to  human  life  as  the  fruits 
were  exciting  and  delicious  to  human  senses.  Yet  the 
atmosphere  of  pestiferous  fragrance  had  attracted  rather 
than  repelled.  The  poisonous  delights  of  the  climate, 
added  to  the  perpetual  and  various  warfare  for  its  pro¬ 
ductions,  spread  a  strange  fascination  around  those  fatal 
isles. 

Especially  Ternate  and  Tydor  were  objects  of  unending 
strife.  Chinese,  Malays,  Persians,  Arabs,  had  struggled 
centuries  long  for  their  possession;  those  races  "suc¬ 
cessively  or  simultaneously  ruling  these  and  adjacent 
portions  of  the  Archipelago,  The  great  geographical 
discoveries  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  had 
however  changed  the  aspect  of  India  and  of  the  world. 
The  Portuguese  adventurers  found  two  rival  kings  in  the 
two  precious'  islands,  and  by  ingeniously  protecting  one 
of  these  potentates  and  poisoning  the  other,  soon  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  field.  The  clove  trade  was 
now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  strangers  from  the 
antipodes.  Goa  became  the  great  mart  of  the  lucrative 
traffic,  and  thither  came  Chinese,  Arabs,  Moors,  and 
other  oriental  traders,  to  he  supplied  from  the  Portuguese 
monopoly.  Two -thirds  of  the  spices  however  found  their 
way  directly  to  Europe. 

Naturally  enough,  the  Spaniards  soon  penetrated  into 
these  seas,  and  claimed  their  portion  of  the  spice  trade. 
They  insisted  that  the  coveted  islands  were  included  in 
their  portion  of  the  groat  Borgian  grant.  As  there  had 
hardly  yet  been  time  to  make  a  trigonometrical  survey 
of  an  unknown  world,  so  generously  divided  by  the 
pope,  J  here  was  noway  of  settling  disputed  boundary 
questions  save  by  apostolic  blows.  These  were  ex¬ 
changed  with  much  earnestness,  year  after  year,  between 
Spaniards,  Poringfloao,  and  all  who  came  in  their  way. 
Especially  the  unfortunate  natives,  and  their  kings  most 
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of  all,  came  in  for  a  full  share.  At  last  Charles  V. 
sold  out  Ins  shaio  of  the  spice  islands  to  his  Portuguese 
nval  and  co-propnetor,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  ducats.-  The  emperor’s  Tory  active  pursuits 
caused  him  to  require  ready  money  more  than  cloves, 
ie,  ,  olm  III  had  made  an  excellent  bargain,  and 
the  monopoly  thenceforth  brought  him  in  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  ducats  annually.  Goa  became  more 
nourishing  the  natives  more  wretched,  the  Portuguese 
mm  o  detested  than  ever.  Occasionally  one  of  the  royal 
line  of  victims  would  consent  to  put  a  diadem  upon  his 
head,  but  the  coronation  was  usually  the  prelude  to  a 
dungeon  or  death.  'I'lie  treaties  of  alliance,  which  these 
n "lucky  potentates  had  formed  witli  their  powerful  in¬ 
vaders  were,  as  so  often  is  the  case,  mere  deeds  to  convey 
tin ‘i iiM‘l \  f *s  and  l heir  subjects  info  slavery. 

.Spain  and  Portugal  becoming  one,  the  slender  weapon 
of  defence  winch  these  weak  hut,  subtle  Orientals  some- 
times  employed  with  success— the  international  and 
Commercial  jealousy  he f  ween  their  two  oppressors— was 
taken  away,  it  was  therefore  with  joy  that  Zaula,  who 
sat  cm  tlie  throne  of  Ternate  at  tins  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  saw  the  sails  of  a  Dutch  fleet  arriving  in  his 
harbours. **  Very  soon  negotiations  were  opened,  and 
the  distant,  republic  undertook  to  protect;  the  Mahometan 
king  ^gainst  his  < 'uflmlie  maul  or.  The  now  friendship 
was  lounded  upon  trade  monopoly,  of  course,  but,  at  that 
period  at  least,  the  islanders  were  treated  with  justice 
am  humanity  by  their  republican  attics.  The 'Dutch 
undertook  hOikimlo  their  friends  from  bondage,  while 
the  King  of  Tomato,  paid ing  under  Portuguese  oppres¬ 
sion,  swore  to  have  no  traffic,  no  dealings  of  any  land, 
with  any  (,fher  iudif.n  than  Holland;  not  even  with  the 
Huglish.  fi lie  Dutch,  they  declared,  were  the  1  liberators 
of  Uiemsidves,  of  their  friends,  and  of  1  he  seas.70 
-n  r^1(‘  ijdnrnaiiomil  hatred,  already  germinal  ing  between 
Dugin nd  and  Holland,  shot  forth  in  these  flaming  regions 

a  |  epical  pla.nl.  It  was  carefully  nurtured  and 
tended  by  both  peoples.  .Freedom  of  commerce,  freedom 
of  the  seas,  meant  that  mme  but  the  Dutch  Hast  India 
Company  so  soon  as  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  wor# 

m  ttaithlK,  XV,  7(11,  Oil  huill.  706, 
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driven  out — should  trade  in  cloves  and  nutmegs.  De¬ 
crees  to  that  effect  were  soon  issued,  under  very  heavy 
penalties,  by  the  States-Genoral  to  the  citizens  of  the 
republic  and  to  the  world  at  large.71  It  was  natural 
therefore  that  the  English  traders  should  hail  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Dutch  fleets  with  much  less  enthusiasm 
than  was  shown  by  the  King  of  Ternate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Tydor,  persisting  in 
his  oriental  hatred  towards  the  rival  potentate  in  the 
other  island,  allowed  the  Portuguese  to  build  additional 
citadels,  and  generally  to  strengthen  their  positions 
within  his  dominions.  Thus  when  Cornelius  Sebastian, 
with  his  division  of  Ver  Hagen’s  fleet,  arrived  in  tlio 
Moluccas  in  the  summer  of  P>0;»,  he  fhund  plenty  of 
work  prepared  for  him.  'Fins  peace  recently  concluded 
by  James  with  Philip  and  the  arehdukes  placed  England 
in  a  position  of  neutrality  in  the  war  now  waging  in  the 
clove  .islands  between  Spain  and  the.  republics  Past 
India  Company.  The  English  in  those  regions  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage.  The 
Portuguese  of  Tydor  received  from  neutral  sympathy  a 
copious  supply  of  powder  and  of  pamphlets.  The  one 
explosive  material  enabled  them  to  make  a  more  effective 
defence  of  their  citadel  against  the  Dutch  fleet ;  the  other 
revealed  to  the  Portuguese  and  their  Mussulman  allies 
that  “  the  NothoHandors  could  not  exist  without  English 
protection,  licit  they  were  the  scum  of  nations,  and  that 
if  they  should  get  possession  of  this  clove  monopoly 
their  insolence  would  become  intolerable.”7’*5  Samples  of 
polite,  literature  such  as  these,  printed  but  not  published, 
flow  about  in  volleys,  it;  was  an  ago  of  pamphleteering, 
and  neither  the  English  nor  tho  Dutch  wore  behind  their 
contemporaries  in  tho  science  of  attack  and  self-defence. 
Nevertheless  Oornolius  Sebastian  was  not  deterred  by 
paper  pellets,  nor  by  tins  guns  of  tho  citadel,  from 
carrying  out  his  purpose.  It  was  arranged  with  King 
Zaida  that  the  islanders  of  Tern  at  o  should  make  a 
demonstration  against  Tydor,  being  set  across  tho  strait 

7*  (JruthiH,  xv.  UNI.  whuyin  van  Nulirii  *1!«*  wHcfo’ 

72  4'  SrSn'ijVfMui*'  w**«r  vcmdiHijk  euln  h&ntH  alti-wi  h.mtlO  Jia«ld»*u  ii.i<r  v»'i« 
MlrlmjHdijlG  vitiidc  oftn  ouiyanjk  - 

$j  wmliT  Inter  nivi  kondm  nrjioHlWinH  nrndi*  ly  (It**  NYtinTl.ut'irj-* 

:llng<*lij.ck«i  din  nuwnrndi*  Set  Molcren, 
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in  Dutch,  vessels.  Sebastian,  however,  having  little 
faith  in  oriental  tenacity,  entrusted  the  real  work  of 
storming  the  fortress  to  his  own  soldiers  and  sailors. 
On  a  fine  morning  in  May  the  assault  was  delivered  in 
magnificent  style.  The  resistance  was  obstinate  ;  many 
of  the  assailants  fell,  and  Captain  Mol,73  whom  we  have 
once  before  seen  as  master  of  the  Tiger,  sinking  the 
galleys  of  Frederic  Spinola  off  the  Gut  of  Sluys,  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  only  seven  men  within  the  in¬ 
terior  defences  of  the  citadel.  A  {Spanish  soldier,  Torre 
by  name,  rushed  upon  him  with  a  spear.  Avoiding  the 
Mow,  Mol  grappled  with  his  antagonist,  and  both  rolled 
to  the  ground.  A  fortunate  carbine-shot  from  one  of  the 
Dutch  captain’s  comrades  went  through  the  Spaniard’s 
head.74  Meantime  the  little  band,  so  insignificant  in 
numbers,  was  driven  out  of  the  citadel.  Mol  fell  to  the 
ground  with  a  shattered  leg,  and  reproached  his  com¬ 
panions,  who  sought;  to  remove  him,  for  neglecting  their 
work  in  order  to  save  his  life.  Let  them  take  the  fort, 
he  implored  them,  and  when  that  was  done  they  might 
find  leisure  to  pick  him  up  if  they  chose.76  Vihile  he 
was  speaking  the  principal  tower  of  the  fortress  blew 
upland  sixty  of  the  garrison  were  launched  into  the 
air.7,J  A  well  directed  shot  had  set  fire  to  the  magazine. 
The  assault  was  renewed  with  fresh  numbers,  and  the 
Dutch  were  soon  masters  (if  the  place.  .Never  was 
a  stronghold  more  audaciously  or  more  successfully 
stormed.  The  garrison  surrendered.  The  women  and 
children,  fearing  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  had 
been  depicted  to  them  as  cannibals*  had  already  made 
their  escape,  and  were  scrambling  like  squirrels  among 
the  volcanic  cliffs.  Famine  soon  compelled  them  lo 
come  down,  however,  when  they  experienced  sufficiently 
kind  treatment,  but  were  all  deported,  in  Dutch  vessels 
to  the  Philippine  islands.77  The  conquerors  not  only 
spared  the  life  of  the  King  of  Tydor,  but  permitted  him 
to  retain  his  crown.  At,  his  request  the  citadel  was 
razed  to  the  ground.  It,  won  Id  haves  heem  better  perhaps 
to  lot  it  stand,  and  it  was  possible  that  in  the  heart  of 
the  vanquished  potentate  soino  vengeance  was  lurking 


n  I  ropposc  at  least  this  Captain  Mol  to  have  been 
am  who  commanded  tlm  Tiger  la  that  action. 
n  BroHua,  xv.  706,  707.  n  aid. 
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which  might  bear  evil  fruit  at  a  later  day.  Meantime 
the  P ortuguese  were  driven  entirely  out  of  the  Moluccas, 
save  the  island  of  Timos,  where  they  still  retained  a  not 
very  important  citadel.78 

The  East  India  Company  was  now  in  possession  of  the 
whole  field.  The  Moluccas  and  the  clove  trad©  were  its 
own,  and  the  Butch  republic  had  made  manifest  to  the 
world  that  more  potent  instruments  had  now  been 
devised  for  parcelling  out  the  new  world  than  papal 
decrees,  although  signed  by  tlie  immaculate  hand  of  a 
Borgia. 

During  the  main  operations  already  sketched  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  during  those  vastly  more  important 
oriental  movements  to  which  the  reader’s  attention  has 
just  been  called,  a  detached  event  or  two  deserves 
notice. 

^  Twice  during  the  summer  campaign  of  this  year  Du 
Terrail,  an  enterprising  'French  refugee  in  the  service  of 
the  archdukes,  had  attempted  to  surprise  the 
important  city  of  Berge  mop-Zoom.  On  the  21 
21st  August  the  intended  assault  had  been  discovered  in 
time  to^  prevent  any  very  serious  conflict  on  ,  . 
either  side.  On  the  20th  Heptember  thoexperi-  20 ,S# **" 
meat  was  renewed  at  an  hour  after  midnight.  Du  Terrail, 
having  arranged  the  attack  at  three  different  points,  had 
succeeded  in  forcing  Ids  way  across  the  moat  and  through 
one  of  the  gates.  The  trumpets  of  the  forenn  >st  Spaniards 
ah  cad y  sounded  in  the  st  reets.  It  was  pc  airing  with 
rain  ;  the  town  was  pitch  dark.  But  the  energetic;  Pan! 
Fax  was  governor  ol  the  plaee,  a  man  who  was  awake4 at 
any  hour  of  the;  twenty  four,  and  who  could  see  in  the 
darkest  night.  Ho  had  already  informed  himself  of  the 
enemy  s  project,  and  had  st ronglhenod  Ids  garrison  by 
a  large  intermixture  of  the  most  trustworthy  burgher 
guards,  so  that  llm  ad  vaneeof  Du  Terrail  sit  the  southern 
gate  was  already  confronted  by  a  determined  bund.  A 
fiorco  battle  began  in  the;  darkness.  Meantime  Paul 
Bax.  galloping  through  tlm, city,  had  aroused  the  whole 
population  for  the  defence.  At  the  Bteinberg  gate, 
when*  t ho  chief  assault  had  been  prepared,  Bax  had 
caused  great  fires  of  st  raw  and  pitch  barrels  to  he  lighted, 

*  UM\n%  %%%  ro^ie,  e.mitiire  Mttnm,  mm  ix 
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so  that  the  invaders,  instead  of  finding,  as  they  expected, 
a  profound  gloom  .through  the  streets,  saw  themselves 
approaching  a  brilliantly  illuminated  city,  fully  prepared 
to  give  their  uninvited  guests  a  warm  reception.  The 
garrison,  the  townspeople,  even  the  women,  thronged  to 
the  ramparts,  saluting  the  Spaniards  with  a  rain  of 
bullets,  paving- stones,  and  pitch  hoops,  and  with  a  storm 
of  gibes  and  taunts.  They  were  asked  why  they  allowed 
their  cardinal  thus  to  send  them  to  the  cattle  market, 
and  whether  Our  Lady  of  Hall,  to  whom  Isabella  was  so 
fond  of  making  pilgrimages,  did  not  live  rather  too  far 
off  to  be  of  much  use  just  then  to  her  or  to  them.711 
Catholics  and  Protestants  all  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
that  night,  to  defend  their  firesides  against  the  foreign 
foe,  while  mothers  laid  their  sleeping  children  on  the 
ground  that  they  might  fill  their  cradles  with  powder 
and  ball,  which  they  industriously  brought  to  the 
soldiers.  The  less  energetic  women  fell  upon  their 
knees  in  the  street,  and  prayed  aloud  through  the 
anxious  night.  The  attack  was  splendidly  repulsed. 
As  morning  dawned  the  enemy  withdrew,  leaving  one 
hundred  dead  outside  the  walls  or  in  the  town,  and 
carrying  of  thirty-eight  wagon  loads  of  wounded/0 
Du  Ter  rail  made  no  further  attempts  that  summer, 
although  the  list  of  his  surprises  was  not  yet  full.  He 
was  a  good  engineer,  and  a  daring  partisan  officer.  He 
was  also  inspires!  by  an  especial  animosity  to  the  Slaton- 
General,  who  had  refused  the  offer  of  his  services  before 
lie  made  application  to  the  archdukes/1 

At  sea  there  was  no  very  important  movement  in 
European  waters,  save  that  Lambert  I Ieinriehzoon,  com* 
monly  called  Pretty  .Lambert/2  a  Rotterdam  skipper, 
whom  we  have  seen  doing  good  service  in  the  sea  fights 
with  Frederic  Spinola,  captured  the  admiral  of  the 
Dunkirk  pirate  fleet,  Adrian  Dirlezoon.  .It  was  a 
desperate  fight.  Pretty  Lambert,  sustained  at  a  distance 
by  Bear- Admiral  Gerbrantz on,  laid  himself  yard-arm  to 
yard-arm  alongside  the  pirate  vessel,  hoarded  her,  and 
after  boating  down  all  resistance  made  prisoners  such 
of  the  crew  as  remained  alive,  and  carried  them  into 
Rotterdam*  Next  day  they  were  hanged  to  the  number 

79  *▼»  807,  860.  Meton-t ,  522,  522.  Wojsmanr,  lx,  mi,  m. 
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of  sixty.  A  small  number  were  pardoned  on  account  of 
their  youth,  and  a  few  individuals  who  effected  their 
escape  when  led  to  the  gallows,  were  not  pursued.83  The 
fact  that  the  townspeople  almost  connived  at  the  escape 
of  these  desperadoes  showed  that  there  had  been  a  surfeit 
of  hangings  in  Rotterdam.  It  is  moreover  not  easy  to 
distinguish  with  exactness  the  lines  which  in  those  days 
separated  regular  sea  belligerents,  privateers,  and  pirates 
from  each  other.  It  had  been  laid  down  by  the  arch¬ 
dukes  that  there  was  no  military  law  at  sea,  and  that 
sick  soldiers  captured  on  the  water  should  be  hanged. 
Accordingly  they  were  banged.81  Admiral  Fazardo,  of 
the  Spanish  royal  navy,  not  only  captured  all  the  enemy’s 
merchant  vessels  which  came  in  his  way,  but  hanged, 
drowned,  and  burned  alive  every  man  found  on  board.85 
Admiral  Haultain,  of  f  lie  republican  navy,  had  just  been 
occupied  in  drowning  a  whole  regiment  of*  Spanish 
soldiers,  captured  in  English  and  Herman  transports, 
The  complaints  brought  against  the  English  cruisers  by 
tho  Hollanders  for  capturing  and  confiscating  their 
vessels,  and  hanging,  maiming,  and  torturing  their  crews 
— not.  only  when  England  was  neutral,  but  even  when 
she  was  the  ally  of  the  republic— had  been  a  standing 
topic  for  diplomatic  discussion,  and  almost  a  standing 
joke.  Why,  therefore,  these  Dunkirk  sea-rovers  should 
not  on  the  same  principle  be  allowed  to  rush  forth  from 
their  very  convenient  don  to  plunder  friend  and  foe, 
burn  ships,  and  butcher  the  sailors  at  pleasure,  seems  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand.  To  expect  from  the  inhabitants  of 
this  robbers’  cave  — this  “church  on  the  downs”— a  code 
of  maritime  law  so  much  purer  and  sterner  than  the 
system  adopted  by  I  ho  English,  the  Spaniards,  and  tho 
Dutch,  was  hardly  reasonable.  <  brtainly  IheDmikirkers, 
who  wore  mainly  Netherlander*  ■ -rebels  to  the  republic 
and  partisans  of  the  Spanish  crown  ■■■did  their  best  to 
destroy  the  herring  fishery  and  to  cut  tho  throats  of  tho 
fishermen,  but  perhaps  they  received  the  halter  more 
often  than  oilier  mariners  who  had  quite  as  thoroughly 
deserved  it  And  this  at  last  appeared  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  Rotterdam. 

m  Wngf-ritui t,ubi.tuy.  Mf'tomt,  ftiM™.  w  VW»*  tupra,  p.  m. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


Preparations  for  the  campaign  of  1606  —  Diminution  of  Maurice's  popularity— 
Quarrel  between  the  pope  and  the  Venetian  republic — Surprise  of  Sluys  by 
Du  Tcrrail — Dilatoriness  of  the  republic’s  operations — Movements  of  Spinola— 
Influence  of  the  weather  on  the  military  transactions  of  the  year  —  Endeavours  of 
Spinola  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Waal  and  Yssel  —  Surrender  of  Lochem  to 
Spinola  —  Siege  of  Groll  —  Siege  and  loss  of  Rheinberg —  Mutiny  in  the  Catholic 
army — Recovery  of  Lochem  by  Maurice —  Attempted  recovery  of  Groll  —  Sudden 
appearance  of  the  enemy — Withdrawal  of  the  besieging  army  —  Close  of  the 
campaign  —  End  of  the  war  of  independence  —  Motives  of  the  Prince  in  his 
actions  before  Groll — Cruise  of  Admiral  I-Iaultainto  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal —  His  encounter  with  the  war-ships  of  Fazardo  —  Courageous  conduct  of 
the  vice-admiral  —  Deaths  of  Justus  Lipsius,  Hohenlo,  and  Count  John  of  Nassau.* 

After  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1605  Spinola  had 
gone  once  more  to  Spain.  On  his  passage  through  Paris 
he  had  again  been  received  with  distinguished  favour  by 
that  warm  ally^  of  the  Dutch  republic,  Henry  .1 V.,  and 
on  being  questioned  by  that  monarch  as  to  his  plans  for 
the  next  campaign  had  replied  that  ho  intended  once 
more  to  cross  the  Khino,  and  invade  Friesland.  Henry, 
convinced  that  the  Genoese  would  of  course  not  tell  him 
the  truth  on  such  an  occasion,  wrote  accordingly  to  the 
States -General  that  they  might  feel  sale  as  to  their 
eastern  frontier.  Whatever  else  might  happen,  Fries¬ 
land  and  the  regions  adjacent  would  bo  safe  next  year 
from  attack.1  The  immediate  future  was  to  show 
whether  the  subtle  Italian  had  not  compassed  as  neat  a 
deception  by  telling  the  truth  as  coarser  politicians  could 
do  by  falsehood. 

.  Spinola  found  the  royal  finances  in  most  dismal  condi¬ 
tion.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  month3  were 
the  least  estimate  of  the  necessary  expenses  for  carrying 
on  the  Netherland  war,  a  sum  which  could  not  possibly 
be  spared  by  Lerma,  Uceda,  the  Marquis  of  the  Seven 
Churches,  and  other  financiers  then  industriously  occu¬ 
pied  in  draining  dry  the  exchequer  for  their  own  uses* 
Once  more  the  general  aided  his  sovereign  with  purse 
and  credit,  as  well  as  with  his  sword.*  Once  more  tho 

1  Gallucd,  256,  25T,  *  Rentiv<»glio>  53R.  Grotluu*,  *7. 114+ 
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exchange  at  Genoa  was  glutted  with  the  acceptances  of 
Marquis  Spinola.3  Hero  at  least  was  a  man  of  a  nature 
not  quite  so  depraved  as  that  of  the  parasites  bred  out  of 
the  corruption  of  a  noble  but  dying  commonwealth,  and 
doubtless  it  was  with  gentle  contempt  that  the  great 
favourite  and  his  friends  looked  at  the  military  and 
financial  enthusiasm  of  the  volunteer.  It  was  so  much 
more  sagacious  to  make  a  princely  fortune,  than  to 
sacrifice  one  already  inherited,  in  the  service  of  one’s 
country. 

Spinola  being  thus  ready  not  only  to  fight  but  to  help 
to  pay  for  the  fighting,  found  his  plans  of  campaigns 
received  with  great  benignity  by  the  king  and  his 
ministers.  Meantime  there  was  much  delay.  The 
enormous  labours  thus  devolved  upon  one  pair  of 
shoulders  by  the  do-nothing  king  and  a  mayor  of  the 
palace  whose  sonl  was  absorbed  by  his  own  private 
robberies,  were  almost  too  much  for  human  strength.  On 
his  ret, urn  to  the  Netherlands  Spinola  fell  dangerously  ill 
in  Genoa.'1 

Meantime,  during  his  absence  and  the  enforced  idle¬ 
ness  of  the  Catholic  armies,  there  was  an  opportunity 
for  the  republicans  to  act  with  promptness  and  vigour. 
They  displayed  neither  quality.  Mover  had  there  been 
so  much  sluggishness  as  in  the  preparations  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  3  GOO.  The  States’  exchequer  was  lower  than 
it  had  been  for  years.  The  republic  was  without  friends. 
Left  to  fight  their  battle  for  national  existence  alone, 
the  Hollanders  found  themselves  perpetually  subjected 
to  hostile  censure  from  their  late  allies,  and  to  friendly 
advice  st  ill  more  intolerable.  There  were  many  brave 
Englishmen  and  Erenehmen  sharing  in  the  fatigues  of 
the  Dutch  war  of  independence,  but  the  governments  of 
Henry  and  of  James  were  as  protective,  as  severely  vir¬ 
tuous,  as  offensive,  and,  in  their  secret  intrigues  with  the 
other  belligerent,  as  mischievous  as  it  was  possible  for 
the  best.-intentioned  neutrals  to  be. 

The  fame  and  the  popularity  of  the  stadholder  had 
been  diminished  by  the  results  of  the  past  campaign. 
The  ►Slal.es-Cienoml  wore  disappointed,  dissatisfied,  and 
inclined  to  censure,  very  unreasonably  the  public,  servant 
who  hud  always  obeyed  their  decrees  with  doeiiity 
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While  Henry  IY.  was  rapidly  transferring  his  admira¬ 
tion  from  Maurice  to  Spinola,  the  disagreements  at  home 
between  the  Advocate  and  the  Stadholder  were  becoming 
portentous. 

There  was  a  want  of  means  and  of  soldiers  for  the  new 
campaign.  Certain  causes  were  operating  in  Europe  to 
the  disadvantage  of  both  belligerents.  In  the  south, 
Venice  had  almost  drawn  her  sword  against  the  pope  in 
her  settled  resolution  to  put  down  the  Jesuits  and  to  clip 
the  wings  of  the  church  party,  before,  with  bequests  and 
donations,  votive  churches  and  magnificent  monasteries, 
four-fifths  of  the  domains  of  the  republic  should  fall  into 
mortmain,  as  was  already  the  case  in  Brabant.5 

Naturally  there  was  a  contest  between  the  cx-IIu- 
guenot,  now  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  and  the  most 
Catholic  king,  as  to  who  should  soonest  defend  the  pope. 
Henry  offered  thorough  protection  to  his  Holiness,  but 
only  under  condition  that  he  should  have  a  monopoly  of 
that  protection.6  He  lifted  his  sword,  but  meantime  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  blow  was  to  descend  upon 
Venice  or  upon  Spain.  The  Spanish  levies,  on  their 
way  to  the  Netherlands,  were  detained  in  Italy  by  this 
new  exigency.  The  States-General  offered  the  sister 
republic  their  maritime  assistance,  .and  notwithstanding 
their  own  immense  difficulties,  stood  ready  to  staid  a 
fleet  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  otter  was  gratefully 
declined,  and  the  quarrel  with  the  pope  arranged,  but 
the  incident  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  friendship 
between  the  only  two  important  republics  then  existing.7 
The  issue  of  the  Gunpowder  Biol,  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year,  had  confirmed  James  in  his  distaste  for 
Jesuits,  and  had  effected  that  which  all  the  eloquence  of 
the  States-General  and  their  ambassador  had  failed  to 
accomplish,  the  prohibition  of  Spanish  enlistments  in  his 
kingdom.  Guido  Fawkes  laid  served  under  the  arch¬ 
duke  in  Flanders. 

Here  then  wore  delays  additional  to  that  caused  by 
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SpinolaV  illness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  levies  of  the 
republic  were  for  a  season  paralysed  by  the  altercation, 
soon  afterwards  adjusted,  between  Henry  IV.  and  the 
Duke  of  Bouillon,  brother-in-law  of  the  stadholder  and  of 
the  Palatine,  and  by  the  petty  war  between  the  Duke 
and  Hanseatic  city  of  Brunswick,  in  which  Ernest  of 
Nassau  was  for  a  time  employed.9 

During  this  period  of  almost  suspended  animation  the 
war  gave  no  signs  of  life,  except  in  a  few  spasmodic 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  irrepressible  Du  Terrail.  Early 
in  the  spring,  not  satisfied  with  his  double  and  disastrous 
repulse  before  Bergen-op-Zoom,  that  partisan  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  surprise  Sluys.  That  an  attack  was  impending 
became  known  to  the  governor  of  that  city,  the  experi¬ 
enced  Colonel  Van  der  Noot.  Not  dreaming,  however, 
that  any  mortal- — even  the  most  audacious  of  Frenchmen 
and  adventurers— -would  ever  -think  of  carrying  a  city 
like  Sluys  by  surprise,  defended  as  it  was  by  a  splendid 
citadel  and  by  a  whole  chain  of  forts  and  water-batteries, 
and  capable  of  withstanding  three  months  long,  as  it 
had  so  recently  done,  a  siege  in  form  by  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  master  of  the  beleaguering  science,  the  methodical 
governor  went  calmly  to  bed  one  fine  night  in  June.* 
His  slumbers  were  disturbed  before  morning  by  the 
sound  of  trumpets  sounding  Spanish  melodies  in  the 
streets,  and  by  a  great  uproar  and  shouting.  Springing 
out  of  bed,  he  rushed  half-dressed  to  the  rescue.  Less 
vigilant  than  Paul  Bax  had  boon  the  year  before  in 
Bergen,  ho  found  that  Du  Terrail  had  really  effected  a 
surprise.  At  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  Walloons  and 
Irishmen,  that  enterprising  officer  had  waded  through 
the  drowned  land  of  Oadzand,  with  the  promised  support 
of  a  body  of  infantry  under  Frederic  Van  den  Berg, 
from  Damm,  had  stolen  noiselessly  by  the  forts  of  that 
island  unchallenged  and  unseen*  had  effected  with 
petards  a  small  breach  through  the  western  gate  of  the 
city,  and  with  a  large  number  of  his  followers,  creeping 
two  and  two  through  the  gap,  had  found  himself  for  a 
time  master  of  Sluys.19 

The  profound  silence  of  the  place  had  however  some¬ 
what  discouraged  the  intruders.  Tire  whole  population 
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were  as  sound  asleep  as  the  excellent  commandant,  but 
the  stillness  in  the  deserted  streets  suggested  an  ambush, 
and  they  moved  stealthily  forward,  feeling  their  way 
with  caution  towards  the  centre  of  the  town. 

It  so  happened,  moreover,  that  the  sacristan  had 
forgotten  to  wind  up  the  great  town  clock.  The  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  party  first  entering  and  making  their  way 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  city,  had  been  that  at  the 
striking  of  a  certain  hour  after  midnight  they  should 
attack  simultaneously  and  with  a  great  outcry  all  the 
guardhouses,  so  that  the  garrison  might  bo  simultaneously 
butchered.  The  clock  never  struck,  the  signal  was  never 
given,  and  Du  d  errail  and  bis  immediate  comrades  re¬ 
mained  near  the  western  gate,  suspicious  and  much, 
perplexed.  The  delay  was  fatal.  The  guard,  tho  whole 
garrison,  and  the  townspeople  flew  to  -arms,  and  halt- 
naked,  but  equipped  with  pike  and  musket,  and  led  on 
by  Van  der  hloot  in  person,  fell  upon  the  intruders.  A 
panic  took  the  place  of  previous  audacity  in  the  breasts 
of  Du  d errail  s  followers,  delinking  only  of  escape,  they 
found  the  gap  by  which  they  had  crept  into  the  ’town 
much  less  convenient  as  a  means  of  egress  in  the  face  of 
an  infuriated  multitude.  Fivo  hundred  of  thorn  were 
put  to  death  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Almost  as  many 
were  drowned  or  suffocated  in  tho  marshes,  us  they 
June,  1606.  attempted  to  return  by  tho  road  over  which 
they  had  come.  A  few  stragglers  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  wore  all  that  wore  left  to  tell  the  tale.11 
.  }\  would  seem  scarcely  worth  while  to  chronicle  such 
trivial  incidents  in  this  groat  war**— -the  all-absorbing 
di ama  of  Ohnstondoin-— wore  it  not  that  they  were  lor 
the  moment  tho  whole  war.  It  might  he  thought  that 
hostilities  were  approaching  thoir  natural  termination, 
and  that  the  war  was  dying  of  extreme  old  ago,  when 
the  Quixotic  pranks  of  a  I)n  Turrail  occupied  so  large  a 
part  of  European  attention.  Tho  winter  had  passed, 
anot hex*  spring  had  come  and  gone,  and  Maurice  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  sufficient  moans  from  flio 
States  to  take  fho  field  in  force.  Jlonry,  looking  on 
from  the  oufside,  was  becoming  more  and  more  exasper¬ 
ated  wiih  tho  dilaf  urine, ss  which  prevented  tho  reimhlio 
from  profiting  by  fho  golden  moments  of  Spine  la’s 
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enforced  absence.12  Yet  the  best  that  could  be  done 
seemed  to  be  to  take  measures  for  defensive  opera¬ 
tions. 

Spinola  never  reached  Brussels  until  the  beginning 
of  June,  yet,  during  all  the  good  campaigning  weather 
which  had  been  fleeting  away,  not  a  blow  had  been 
struck,  nor  a  wholesome  counsel  taken  hy  the  st  ad  holder 
or  the  States.  It  was  midsummer  before  the  armies  were 
in  the  field.  The  plans  of  the  Catholic  general  however 
then  rapidly  developed  themselves.  Having  assembled 
as  large  a  force  as  had  ever  been  under  bis  command,  hi 
now  divided  it  into  two  nearly  equal  port  ions.  Bneqnoy, 
with  ten  thousand  loot,  twelve  hundred  cavalry,  and 
twelve  guns,  arrived  on  the  18th  July  at  Hook,  on  the 
Meuse.  Spinola,  with  eleven  tlioiisand  infantry,  two 
thousand  horse,  and  eight  guns,  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
the  old  redoubts  of  Buhrort,  and  on  the  same  18th  July 
took  possession  at  floor,  in  OverysselB  11  a*  first  plan 
of  the  commander-in -chid*  was  to  retrace  exactly  Ids 
campaign  of  the  previous  year,  even  as  he  had  with  so 
much  frankness  stated  to*  Henry.  But  tins  republic,, 
although  deserted  by  her  former  friends,  and  looked 
upon  askance  by  the  monarch  of  Britain,  and  hy  the 
most  Christian  king,  laid  this  year  a  most  efficient  ally 
in  the  weather.  Jupiter  Pluvius  had  descended  from 
on  high  to  the  rescue  of  the  struggling  commonwealth, 
and  his  decrees  were  omnipotent  as  to  the  course  of  the 
campaign.  The  seasons  that  year  seemed  all  fused  into 
one.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  on  midsummer  day  wind  Inn* 
it  were  midwinter,  spring,  or  autumn.11  The  7a in  came 
down  day  after  day,  week,  after  week,  as  if*  the  con 
tending  armies  and  the  very  country  which  was  to  be 
invaded  and  defended  wort*  to  bo  all  washed  out  of 
existence  together.16  Friesland  resolved  itself  info  a 
vast  quagmire  ;  the  roads  became  fluid,  the  rivers  lakes. 
Spinola  turned  bis  taco  from  the  east,  and  proceeded  to 
carry  out  a  second  plan  which  ho  had  long  meditated, 
and  even  a  more  effective  one,  in  the  west. 

Tito  Waal  and  the  Yssel  formed  two  sitl.es  of  a.  g;icut 
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quadrilateral,  and.  furnished  foi  the  natuial  foiti  ess,  thus 
enclosed,  two  vast  and  admirable  moats.  Within  lay 
Good-meadow  and  Foul-meadow — Bet-uwe  and  Yel-uwe 

_ one>  the  ancient  Batavian  island  which  from  time 

immemorial  had  given  its  name  to  the  commonwealth, 
the  other,  the  once  dismal  swamp  which  toil  and  intelli¬ 
gence  had  in  the  course  of  centuries  transformed  into 
the  wealthy  and  flowery  land  of  Gueldres. 

Beyond,  but  in  immediate  proximity,  lay  the  ancient 
episcopal  city  and  province  of  Utrecht,  over  which  lay 
the  road  to  the  adjacent  Holland  and  Zeeland.  The  very 
heart  of  the  republic  would  be  laid  bare  to  the  con¬ 
queror’s  sword  if  he  could  once  force  the  passage,  and 
obtain  the  control  of  these  two  protecting  streams.  With 
Utrecht  as  his  base,  and  all  Brabant  and  Flanders — 
obedient  provinces — at  his  back,  Spinola  might  accom¬ 
plish  more  in  one  season  than  Alva,  Don  John,  and 
Alexander  Farnese  had  compassed  in  forty  years,  and 
destroy  at  a  blow  what  was  still  called  the  Motherland 
•  rebellion.  The  passage  of  the  rivers  once  effected,  the 
two  enveloping  wings  would  fold  themselves  together, 
and  the  conquest  would  be  made. 

Thus  reasoned  the  brilliant  young  general,  and  his 
projects,  although  far-reaching,  did  not  seem  wild.  The 
first  steps  were,  however,  the  most  important  as  well  as 
the  most  difficult,  and  ho  had  to  reckon  with  a  wary  and 
experienced  antagonist.  Maurice  bad  at  last  collected 
and  reviewed  at  Arnhem  an  army  of  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  men,  and  was  now  watching  closely, from 
Doesburg  and  Deventer  every  movement  of  the  too. 

Having  been  forced  to  a  defensive  campaign,  in  which 
he  was  not  likely  at  best  to  gain  many  additional  laurels, 
he  was  the  more  determined  to  lay  down  his  own  life, 
and  sacrifice  every  man  he  could  bring  into  the  field, 
before  Spinola  should  march  into  the  cherished  domains 
of  Utrecht  and  Holland.  ..Meantime  f  lu;  rain,  winch  had 
already  exerted  so  much  influence  on  the  military  move¬ 
ments  of  tlie  year,  srill  maintained  iho  supremacy  over 
human  plans.  The  Yssel  and  the,  Waal,  always"  deep, 
broad,  sluggish,  hut  dangerous  rivers  the  f thine  in  in 
old  age— were  swollen  into  enormous  proportions,  fhei; 
currents  flowing  for  the  time  with  the  Vigour  of  iheii  fa 
away  youth. 
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Maurice  had  confided  the  defence  of  the  Waal  to 
Warner  Du  Bois,  under  whose  orders  he  placed  a  force 
of  about  seven  thousand  men,  and  whose  business  it  was 
to  prevent  Bucquoy’s  passage.  Iiis  own  task  was  to 
baffle  Spinola.16 

Bucquoy’s  ambition  was  to  cross  the  Waal  at  a  point 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  fork  of  that  stream  with  the 
true  Khine,  seize  the  important  city  of  Nymegen,  and 
then  give  the  hand  to  Spinola,  so  soon  as  he  should  "be 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Yssel.  At  the  village  of  Spar- 
dorp  or  Kekerdom,  he  employed  Pompeio  Giustiniani  to 
make  a  desperate  effort,  having  secured  a  large  number 
of  barges  in  which  he  embarked  his  troops.  As  the 
boatmen  neared  the  opposite  bank,  however,  they  per¬ 
ceived  that  Warner  Du  Bois  had  made  effective  prepara¬ 
tions  for  their  reception.  They  lost  heart,  and  on  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  current  of  the  river  was  too  rapid  to  allow 
them  to  reach  the  point  proposed  for  their  landing, 
gradually  dropped  down  the  stream,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  commanders,  pushed  their  way  back 
to  the  shore  which  they  had  left.  From  that  time  forth, 
the  States’  troops,  in  efficient  numbers,  fringed  the' inner 
side  of  the  Waal,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Batavian 
island,  while  armed  vessels  of  tho  republic  patrolled  the 
stream  itself.  Jn  vain  Count  Bucquoy  watched  an 
opportunity,  either  "by  surprise  or  by  main  strength,  to 
effect  a  crossing.  The  Waal  remained  as  impassable  as 
if  it  wore  a  dividing  ocean.17 

On  the  other  side  of  the  quadrilateral,  Maurice’s  dis¬ 
positions  were  as  effective  as  those  of  Iris  lieutenant  on 
the  Waal.  Tho  left  shore  of  the  Yssel,  along  its  whole 
length,  from  Arnhem  and  Doesburg  quite  up  to  55 well 
and  Campon,  where  the  river  empties  itself  into  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  was  now  sprinkled  thickly  with  forts,  hastily 
thrown  up,  hut  strong  enough  to  servo  tho  temporary 
purpose  of  the  stadholder.  In  vain  the  Ueet-footed  and 
audacious  Spinola  moved  stealthily  or  fiercely  to  and  fro, 
from  one  point  to  another,  seeking  an  opening  through 
which  to  creep,  or  a  weak  spot  where  he  might  dash 
gimself  against  the  chain.  The  whole  line  was  securely 
huardecl.  The  swollen  river,  the  redoubts,  and  the 
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musketeers  of  Maurice,  protected  the  heart  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  from  the  impending  danger. 

Wearied  of  this  fruitless  pacing  up  and  clown,  Spinola, 
while  apparently  intending  an  assault  upon  Deventer, 
and  thus  attracting  his  adversary’s  attention  to  that 
important  city,  suddenly  swerved  to  the  right,  and  came 
‘>3  Mr  down  npon  Lochem.  The  little  town,  with  its 
'  U5‘  very  slender  garrison,  surrendered  at  once.  It 
was  not  a  great  conquest,  but  It  might  possibly  be  of  use 
in  the  campaign.  It  was  taken  before  the  stadholdei 
could  move  a  step  to  its  assistance,  even  had  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  leave  Yssel-side  for  an  hour.  The  summer 
was  passing  away,  the  rain  was  still  descending,  and  it  was* 
the  1st  of  August  before  Spinola  left  Lochem.  lie  then 
made  a  rapid  movement  to  the  north,  between  Zwoll  and 
Jdasselt,  endeavouring  to  cross  the  Black  water,  and  seize 
Geelmuyden,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Had  ho  succeeded,  he 
might  have  turned  Maurice’s  position.  But.  the  works 
in  that  direction  had  been  entrusted  to  an  experienced 
campaigner,  Warmelo,  sheriff  of  Zalant,  who  received 
(ho  impetuous  Spinola  and  his  lieutenant,  Count  Solre, 
4 Ujr  so  warmly,  that  they  reeled  backwards  at  last, 
after  .repeated  assaults  and  great  loss  of  men, 
and  never  more  attempted  in  cross  the  Yssol,18 

Obviously,  the  campaign  had  failed.  I’trceht  and 
Holland  were  as  far  out  of  the  Catholic  general's  reach 
as  the  stars  in  the  sky,  but  at  least,  with  his  large 
armies,  ho  could  earn  a  few  trophies  barren  or  pro¬ 
ductive,  as  it  might  prove,  before  winter,  unit  ing  with 
the  deluges  should  drive  him  from  the,  field. 

On  the  hrd  August,  he  laid  siege  to  (droll  (or  Groenlo). 

a  fortified  town,  of  secondary  importance  in  the 
,M4  auk.  /jnphen,  and,  squandering  his  men 

with  much  recklessness,  in  Ins  determination  not  to  he 
battled,  reduced  the  place  in  cloven  days.  I  litre  he 
paused  for  a  breathing  spell,  and  then,  renouncing  all 
Ins  schemes  upon  the  inner  defences  of  the  re- 
i'i  Aug,  w ithd rew  once,  more  to  the  Khino  and 

laid  siege  to  Rhein l»erg.!!‘ 

This  frontier  place  had  been  tossed  to  and  fro  so  often 
between  the  contending  parties  in  fhtj  perpetual  warfare, 
tint  its  inhabitants  must  have  learned  to  consider  them- 
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selves  rather  as  a  convenient  circulating  medium  foi 
military  operations  than  as  burghers  who  had  any  part 
in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  It  had  old-fashioned 
defences  of  stone,  which,  during  the  recent  occupation 
by  the  States,  had  been  much  improved,  and  had  been 
strengthened  with  earthworks.  Before  it  was  besieged, 
Maunce  sent  his  brother  Frederic  Henry,  with  some 
picked  companies  into  the  place,  so  that  the  garrison 
amounted  to  three  thousand  effective  men. 

The  Prince  de  Soubise,  brother  of  the  Due  de  Bohan, 
and  other  French  -volunteers  of  quality,  also  threw 
themselves  into  the  place,  in  order  to  take  lessons  in  the 
latest  methods  of  attack  and  defence.20  It  was  now 
admitted  that  no  more  accomplished  pupil  of  foe  stad- 
holder  in  the  beleaguering  art  had  appeared  in  Europe 
than  Ins  present  formidable  adversary.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  there  was  no  great  display  of  science.  Mamice 
obstinately  refused  to  move  to  the  relief  of  the  place, 
despite  all  the  efforts  ot  a  deputation,  of  the  gesept. 
States- Gene  nil  who  visited  his  camp  in  Sep- 
tember,  urging  him  strenuously  to  take  the  chances  ol  a 

stricken  field.21  _  ..  - 

Nothing  could  induce  the  stadholder,  who  held  an 

observing  position  at  Wosel,  with  lhs  hack  against  the 
precious  watery  quadrilateral,  to  defence  of 

those  most  vital  lines  ol  the  Yssel  and  the  Waal.  WpJ6 
attempting  to  save  Bhoinberg,  he  felt  it  possible  that die 
mi'dit  lose  Nymegen,  or  even  Utrecht.  The  swift  but 
wily  Genoese  was  not  to  ho  trifled  with  or  lost  sight  of 
an  instant.  The  road  to  Holland  might  still  be  opened, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  republic  might  hang  on  the  con- 
HemienceH  of  a  single  false  movo.  lhat  destiny,  undei 
God,  was  in  his  hands  alone,  and  no  chance  of  winning 
laurels,  even  from  his  greatest  rival’s  head,  could  induce 
Mm  to  shrink  from  the  path  of  duty,  however  obscure ,  it 
mi'dit  seem.  There  wore  a  few  brilliant  assaults  and 
sorties,  as  in  all  sieges,  the  French  volunteers  20cfc. 
especially  distinguishing  themselves ;  but  the 
uIhco  fell  at  the  end  of  forty  days.  The  garrison 
inarched  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  In  the  model  n 
practice,  armies  were  rarely  captured  m  strongholds, 
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butchered. ^  defendera’  to°etller  with  the  population, 

..  Tho  los,s’  fter  weeks’  siege,  of  Kheinberg,  which 
six  yeais  before,  with  far  inferior  fortifications,  had  held 
out  a  much  longer  time  against  the  States,  was  felt  as  a 
bitter  disappointment  throughout  the  republic.  Frederic 
Henry,  on  leaving  the  place,  made  a  feeble  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  demonstration  against  Yonlo,  by  which  the 

geneial  dissatisfaction  was  not  diminished.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  the  war  became  more  languid  than  over.  News 

"TI1!®d1af  %  grea*  C1'1S1S.  on  tlle  €ienoa  exchange.  A 
multitude  of  merchants,  involved  in  poeuniarv  tmnsao- 
tions  with  Spinola,  fell  with  one  tremendous  crash.  The 
funds  of  the  Catholic  commander-in-chief  wero  already 
exhausted  11m  acceptances  could  no  longer  be  nego- 

twt  oJ?S  <inf  lfc  Wa8- b1e?oruinS  almos^  «s  bad  as  the 
*1  °  i  own.  1  he  inevitable  consequence  of  the  want 
of  rash  and  credit  followed.  Mutiny,  for  tho  first  time 
in  fepinolas  admunstration,  raised  its  head  once  more, 
and  stalked  about  defiant.  Six  hundred  veterans 
marched  to  Breda,  and  offered  their  services  to  Jusfinus 
°i  -Nassau.  i  h(3  proposal  was  accepted.1*3  ()th<*r  b'mrk 
estahhshed  their  quarters  in  different  places,  chose  their 
Llotfos  and  lesser  officers,  and  enacled  the  worn*  which 
have  boon  so  often  depicted  in  llie.se  paces.  The  snlendid 
army  of  Spinola  molted  like  April  ‘sm.w  y  X  t st 
week  ot  °nt«bcr  there  hardly  seemed  a  ('afholie  army  k 
flic  field,  ihe  comma  ndcr-m-ehicf  had  seallen-d  such 
companies  at,  could  still  he  relied  upon  in  the  villain's  of 
the  friendly  arohiopiseopute  of  Cologne,  and  had  ob¬ 
tained,  not  by  murders  and  blaeknmil . according  (o  the 

recent  practice  of  the.  Admiral  of  Arragoii,  at  whose 
gum  name  tho  whole  onimlry-sido  still  shuddered  -kit 
mm  the  friendship  el"  the  leading  inliahitanfs  and  by 
honest  loans,  a  sufficient  sum  In  p„f  bread  into  the 
mo  iflis  of  the  troops  stall  remaining  faithful  to  him  •' 

I  he  opportunity  had  at  last  arrived  f„r  the  stadhn Idor 
to  Hi, like  a  blow  before  the  season  closed.  Hank nnitcy 

«Ort  "H'1  liml  reduced  his  enemv  to 

tenon  m  the  very  season  of  his  greatest,  i, ro¬ 
uble  success.  On  tho  24th  October  Ah, mV,*.,,, m:  bc!b™ 

**  Urotluft,  XV,  6*1(1,  607. 
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LoHiem,  which  he  recaptured  in  five  days.  Next  in  the 
order  of  Spinola’s  victories  was  Groll,  which  the  stad- 
holder  at  once  besieged.  He  had  almost  fifteen  thousand 
infantry  and  three  thousand  horse.25  A  career  of  brief 
triumph  before  winter  should  close  in  upon  those  drip¬ 
ping  fields,  seemed  now  assured.  But  the  rain,  which 
during  nearly  the  whole  campaign  had  been  his  potent 
ally,  had  of  late  been  playing  him  false.  The  swollen 
Yssol,  during  a  brief  period  of  dry  weather,  had  sunk 
so  low  in  certain  shallow's  as  not  to  be  navigable  for  his 
transports,20  and  after  liis  trains  of  artillery  and  muni¬ 
tions  had  been  dragged  wearily  overland  as  far  as  Groll, 
the  deluge  had  returned  in  such  force,  that  physical 
necessity  as  -well  as  considerations  of  humanity  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  defer  his  intrenching  operations  until  the 
weather  should  moderate.  As  there  seemed  no  further 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  broken  mutinous, 
and'  dispersed  forces  of  the  enemy,  the  siege  operations 
were  conducted  in  a  leisurely  manner.  What  was  the 
astonishment,  therefore,  among  the  soldiers,  when  a 
rumour  flew''  about  the  camp  in  the  early  days  of 
November,  that  the  indomitable  Spinola  was  again  ad¬ 
vancing  upon  them!27  It  was  perfectly  true.  With 
extraordinary  perseverance  he  had  gathered  up  six  ot 
seven  thousand  infantry  and  twelve  companies  of  horse 
—all  the  remnants  of  the  splendid  armies  with  which 
he  had  taken  the  field  at  midsummer— and  was  now' 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Groll,  besieged  as  it  was  by  a 
force  at  least,  doubly  as  numerous  as  Iris  own.  It  was 
represented  to  the  stndholder,  however,  that,  an  impass¬ 
able  morass  lay  between  him  and  the  enemy,28  and  that 
there  would  tlierefore  be  time  enough  to  complete  his 
intrenohmonis  before  Spinola  could  put  his  foolhardy 
attempt,  into  execution.  But  the  <  ’at holi c  general,  march¬ 
ing  faster  than  rumour  itself,  had  crossed  the  impractic- 
alde  swamp  almost  before  a  spadeful  of  earth  had  been 
turned  in  the  republican  camp.  His  advance  was  in 
sight,  even  while  the  incredulous  were  sneering  at  the 
absurdity  of  his  supposed  project.  Informed  by  scout » 
of  the  weakest  point  in  the  stadholder’s  extended  lines, 
Spinola  was  directing  himself  thither  with  beautiful 

*  Ojrctfwv  *v.  e&e,  *  Letter  of  Prince  Maurice,  in  Van  dor  Kemp,  ii.  545. 
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precision.29  Maurice  hastily  contracted  both  his  wings, 
and  concentrated  himself  in  the  village  of  Lebel.  At 
last  the  moment  had  come  for  a  decisive  struggle.  There 
could  be  little  doubt  of  the  result.  All  the  advantage 
was  with  the  republican  army.  The  Catholics  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  front  of  the  enemy  fatigued  by  forced  marches 
through  quagmires,  in  horrible  weather,  over  roads 
deemed  impassable.  The  States”  hoops  were  fresh, 
posted  on  ground  of  their  own  choosing,  and  partially 
intrenched.  To  the  astonishment,  even  to  the  horror 
of  the  most  eager  portion  of  the  army,  the  stadholder 
deliberately,  and  despite  the  groans  of  his  soldiers,  re¬ 
fused  the  combat,  and  gave  immediate  orders  for  raising 
the  siege  and  abandoning  the  field/10 

On  the  12tli  of  November  lie  broke  up  his  camp  and 
12 Nov.  to  a  village  called  Zelem.  On  the 

same  day  the  marquis,  having  relieved  the  city, 
without  paying  the  expected  price,  retired  in  another 
direction,  and  established  what  was  left  of  his  army  in 
the  province  of  Munster.  The  campaign  was  closed.01 
And  thus  the  great  war,  which  had  rim  its  stormy 
course  for  nearly  forty  years,  dribbled  out  of  existence, 
sinking  away  that  rainy  November  in  the  dismal  fens  of 
Zutphen.  The  long  struggle  for  independence  had  come, 
almost  unperceived,  to  an  end.  * 

Peace  had  not  arrived,  but  the  work  of  the  armies  was 
over  for  many  a  long  year.  Frmlom  and  independence 
were  secured.  A  deed  or  two,  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
Net  her!  and  hearts,  was  yet  to  be  done  on  the  ocean,  be¬ 
fore  the  long  and  intricate  negotiations  for  peace  should 
begin,  and  tho  weary  people  permit  themselves  to  re¬ 
joice;  but  the  prize  was  already  won. 

Meantime,  the  conduct;  of  Prince  Maurice  in  these 
last  days  of  the  campaign  was  the  subject  of  biiino* 
censure  by  friend  and  foe/  Tho  military  fume  of  Hpinola 
throughout  Europe  grew  apace,  ami’ the  fame  „f  his 
great  rival  seemed  to  shrink  in  tin*  same  proportion. 

Heniy  of  If  ranee  was  especially  indignant  at  what  he 
considered  the  shortcomings  of  the  republic  and  of  its 
chief.  Already,  before  tho  dose  of  the  summer,  the 
agent  Aerssens  had  written  from  p,,ri*  t hut  his  Majesty 
was  very  much  displeased  with  Spim.lms  prosperity, 
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ascribing  it  to  the  want  of  good  councils  on  the  part  of 
the  Stages’  Government  that  so  fine  an  army  should  lie 
idle  so  long,  without  making  an  attempt  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  places,  so  that  Spinola  felt  assured  of  taking 
anything  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance.  “  Your 
Mightinesses  cannot  believe,”  continued  the  agent, 
“  what  a  trophy  is  made  by  the*  Spanish  ministers  out  of 
these  little  exploits,  and  they  have  so  much  address  at 
this  court,  that  if  such  things  continue  they  may  pro¬ 
duce  still  greater  results.”"2 

Jn  December  he  wrote  that  the  king  was  so  malcon¬ 
tent  concerning  the  siege  of  Groll  as  to  make  g  ^ 
it  impossible  to  answer  him  with  arguments,  ec' 
that  he  openly  expressed  regret  at  not  having  em¬ 
ployed  the  money  lent  to  the  States  upon  strengthening 
his  own  frontiers,  so  distrustful  was  he  of  their  capacity 
for  managing  affairs,  and  that  he  mentioned  with  dis¬ 
gust  statements  received  from  his  ambassador  at  Brussels 
and  from  the  Due  do  Bohan,  to  the  effect  that  Spinola 
had  between  live  and  six  thousand  men  only  at  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Groll,  against  twelve  thousand  in  the  stadh elder’s 
army."3 

The  motives  of  the  deeds  and  the  omissions  of  the 
prince  at  tins  supreme  moment  must  bo  pondered  with 
great  caution.  The  States- General  had  doubtless  been 
inclined  for  vigorous  movements,  and  Olden-Bameveld, 
with  some  of  his  colleagues,  had  visited  the  camp  late  in 
September  to  urge  the  relief  of  liheinberg.  Maurice 
was  in  daily  correspondence  with  the  Government,  and 
regularly  demanded  their  advice,  by  which,  on  many 
former  occasions,  ho  had  bound  himself,  even  when  it 
was  in  conflict  with  his  own  better  judgment. 

But  throughout  this  campaign,  the  responsibility  was 
entirely,  almost  ostentatiously,  thrown  by  the  States- 
General  upon  their  commander- in-chief,  and,  as  already 
indicated,  their  preparations  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  laid  been  entirely  inadequate.  Should  he  lose 
the  army  with  which  he  had  so  quietly  hut  completely 
checked  Spinola  in  all  his  really  important  moves 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  he  might  despair  of 
putting  another. very  soon  into  the  field.  That  his 
force  in  that  November  week  before  Groll  was  nume* 
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rically  far  superior  to  the  enemy  is  certain,  but  lie  had 
lost  confidence  in  his  cavalry  since  their  bad  behaviour 
at  Mulheim  the  previous  year,  and  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  infantry  was  on  the  sick-list,  at  I  he  moment 
of  Spinola’s  approach.  “  Lest  the  continual  bad  weather 
should  entirely  consume  the  army,57  he  said,  “  we  are 
resolved,  within  a  day  or  two  after  we  have  removed 
the  sick  who  are  here  in  great  numbers,  to  break  up, 
unless  the  enemy  should  give  us  occasion  to  make  some 
attempt  upon  him.”34 

Maurice  was  the  servant  of  a  small  republic,  contend¬ 
ing  single-handed  against  an  empire  still  considered  the 
most  formidable  power  in  the  world.  His  cue  was  not 
necessarily  to  fight  on  all  occasions;  for  delay  often 
fights  better  than  an  army  against  a  foreign  invader. 
When  a  battle  and  a  victory  were  absolutely  necessary 
we  have  seen  the  magnificent  calmness  which  at  N ieu- 
port  secured  triumph  under  the  shadow  of  death.  Had 
he  accepted  Spinola’s  challenge  in  November,  he  would 
probably  have  defeated  him  and  have  taken  GrolL  He 
might  not,  however,  have  annihilated  his  adversary, 
who,  even  when  worsted,  would  perhaps  have  effected 
his  escape.  The  city  was  of  small  value  to  the  republic. 
The  principal  advantage  of  a  victory  would  have  been 
increased  military  renown  for  himself.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  there  is  something  almost,  sublime  in  the  phleg¬ 
matic  and  perfectly  republican  composure  with  which 
he  disdained  laurels,  easily  enough,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  have  been  acquired,  and  denied  Ids  soldiers  the 
bloodshed  and  the  suffering  for  which  they  were 
clamouring. 

And  yet,  after  thoroughly  weighing  and  measuring 
all  these  circumstances,  it  is  natural  to  regret  that  he  did 
not  on  that  occasion  rise  upon  Spine  la  and  smite  him 
to  the  earth.  The  Lord  had  delivered  him  into  liis 
hands.  The  chances  of  his  own  defeat  were  small,  its 
probable  consequences,  should  it  occur,  insignificant. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  ho  could  Imve^been  so 
completely  overthrown,  as  to  allow  the  <  atholie  com¬ 
mander  to  do  in  November  what  lie  had  tried  all  summer 
in  vain  to  accomplish-— cross  the  Ysscl  and  the  Waul, 
with  the  dregs  of  his  army,  ami  invade  Holland  and 
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Zeeland  in  midwinter,  over  the  prostrate  bodies  oi 
Maurice  and  all  his  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
the  stadholder  would  have  sent  the  enemy  reeling  back 
to  his  bogs,  with  hardly  the  semblance  of  an  army  at 
his  heels,  was  almost  certain.  The  effect  of  such  a 
blow  upon  impending  negotiations,  and  especially  npon 
the  impressible  imagination  of  Henry  and  the  pedantic 
shrewdness  of  James,  would  have  been  very  valuable. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  the  successful  soldier  who 
sat  on  the  French  throne,  and  who  had  been  ever  ready 
to  wager  life  and  crown  on  the  results  of  a  stricken 
field,  should  be  loud  in  his  expressions  of  disapproba¬ 
tion  and  disgust.  Yet  no  man  knew  better  than  the 
sagacious  Gascon  that  fighting  to  win  a  crown,  and  to 
save  a  republic,  were  two  essentially  different  things. 

In  the  early  summer  of  this  year  Admiral  Haultain, 
whom  we  lately  saw  occupied  with  tossing  Sarmiento’s 
Spanish  legion  into  the  sea  off  the  harbour  of  Dover, 
had  been  despatched  to  the  Spanish  coast  on  a  still 
more  important  errand.  The  outward  bound  Portu¬ 
guese  merchantmen  and  the  home  returning  fleets 
ffom  America,  which  had  been  absent  nearly  two  years, 
might  be  fallen  in  with  at  any  moment,  in  the  latitude 
of  36°-88°.  The  admiral,  having  received  orders,  there¬ 
fore,  to  cruise  carefully  in  those  regions,  sailed  for  the 
shores  of  Portugal  with  a  squadron  of  twenty-four  war¬ 
ships.  His  expedition  was  not  very  successful.  He 
picked  up  a  prize  or  two  here  and  there,  and  his  pre¬ 
sence  on  the  coast  prevented  the  merchant-fleet  from 
sailing  out  of  Lisbon  for  the  East  Indies,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  already  on  hoard  being  disembarked  and  the 
voyage  postponed  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 
He  saw  nothing,  however,  of  the  long-expected  ships 
from  the  golden  West  Indies— as  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Brazil  were  then  indiscriminately  called — and,  after 
parting  company  with  six  of  his  own  ships,  which  were 
dispersed  and  damaged  in  a  gale,  and  himself  suffering 
from  a  dearth  of  provisions,  he  was  forced  to  return 
without  much  gain  or  glory.35 

In  the  month  of  September  he  was  once  more  des¬ 
patched  cm  the  same  service.  He  had  nineteen  war- 
gal  loots  of  the  first  class,  and  two  yachts,  well  equipped 
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and  manned.3'5  Vice-admiral  of  the  fleet  was  Regnier 
Klaaszoon  (or  N icholson),  of  Amsterdam,  a  name  which 
should  always  he  held  fresh  in  remembrance,  not  only 
by  mariners  and  Netherlander^,  but  by  all  men  whose 
pulses  can  beat  in  sympathy  with  practical  heroism. 

The  admiral  coasted  deliberately  along  the  shores  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  It  seemed  impossible  that  the 
golden  fleets,  which,  as  it  was  ascertained,  had  not  yet 
arrived,  could  now  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Dutch 
cruisers.  An  occasional  merchant  ship  or  small  war- 
galley  was  met  from  time  to  time  and  chased  into  the 
harbours.  A  landing  was  here  and  there  effected  and 
a  few  villages  burned.  1  hit.  these  were  not  the  prizes 
11)S  t  llor^Ui  Dophics  sought..  On  the  1.0th  Septem¬ 
ber  a  storm  off  t  lm  Port  ugliest*  coast  scattered 
the  fleet;  six  of  the  be.-f  and  largest,  ships  being  per¬ 
manently  lost  sight  of  and  separated  from  the  rest. 
With  the  other  thirteen  llaultain  now  cruised  off  (tape 
St.  Vincent  directly  across  the,  ordinary  path  of  the 
homeward  bound  t reasure -ships. 

On  the  nth  October  many  sails  were  descried  in  the 
eon  distance,  and  the,  longing  eyes  of  the  Hollan¬ 
ders  were  at  last  gratified  with  what  was 
supposed  to  he  the  great  \\  est,  India  commercial  squad¬ 
rons.  The  delusion  was  brief.  Instead  of  innocent 
and  riehly-i’reightcd  merchantmen,  the  new  comets  soon 
proved  to  be  the  war-ships  of  Admiral  Don  Luis  do 
Puzardo, eighteen  great  galleons  and  eight  galleys  strong, 

besides  lesser  vessels . the  most  formidable  licet  that-  fot 

years  had  floated  in  those  waters.  There  had  been  time 
for  Admiral  llaultain  to  hold  hut,  a,  \ery  brief  consulta¬ 
tion  with  his  chief  officers.  As  it  was  manifest,  that 
the  Hollanders  were  enormously  over-mat  died,  it  was 
decided  to  manic, uvre  as  well  as  possible  for  the 
weather-gage.,  and  then  to  tight  or  to  etVect  an  escape, 
as  might  seem  most,  expedient  after  fairly  testing  the 
strength  of  the*  enemy.  If.  was  blowing  a  fresh  gale, 
and  the,  Netherlund  fleet  had  as  much  as  they  could 
stagger  with  under  close- roc  fed  topsails."'  The  war- 
galleys,  fit  only  for  lair  weather,  were  soon  forced  fc 
take  refuge  under  the  lee  of  the  but  the  eighteen 
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galloons,  ilie  most  powerful  vessels  then  known  to  naval 
aichiteoture,  were  bearing  directly  clown,  full  before  the 
wind,  upon  tlie  Dutch  fleet.33 

it  must  be  admitted  that  Admiral  Haultain  hardly 
displayed  as  much  energy  now  as  he  had  done  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover  against  the  unarmed  transports  the 
year  before.  His  slops  were  soon  scattered,  right  and 
left,  and  the  manoeuvres  for  the  weather-gage  resolved 
themselves  into  a  general  scramble  for  escape.39  Vice- 
Admiral  Jvlaaszoon  alone  held  firm,  and  met  the  onset  of 
the  first  comers  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  A  fierce  combat, 
yard-aim  to  yard-arm,  ensued.  Klaaszoons  mainmast 
went  1 >y  the  board,  hut  Haultain,  with  five  ships,  all 
that  could  lie  rallied,  coming  to  the  rescue,  the  assailants 
for  a  moment  withdrew.  Five  Dutch  vessels  of  mode¬ 
rate  strength  were  now  In  notion  against  the  eighteen 
great  gal  ha  ms  of’Fazardo.  (  Veda  inly  it  was  not.  an  even 
game,  hut  it  might  have  been  played  with  more  heart 
and  better  skill.  There  was  hut  a  half-hour  of  daylight 
left  when  Khuiszoorls  crippled  ship  was  again  attacked  10 
This  time  there  was  no  al tempt  to  offer  him  assist¬ 
ance;  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  fleet  crowding  all  the 
sails  their  masts  would  hear,  and  using  a, 11.  the  devices 
of  their  superior  seamanship,  not  to  harass  the  enemy, 
hut.  to  steal  as  swiftly  as  possible  out  of  his  way. 
Honestly  confessing  that  they  dared  not  come,  into  the 
fight,  they  bore  away  for  dear  life  in  every  direction.41 
.Night  came  on,  and  the  la.u,  that  the  fugitives  knew  of 
the  events  off  < 'ape  St.  Vincent  was  that  stout.  Iiegnier 
Klaaszunn  hail  boon  seen  at  sunset  in  the  midst  of  the 
Spuiibh  fleet.;  the  sound  of  his  broadsides  saluting  their 
ears  as  they  escaped. 

Left  to  himself,  alone  in  a  dismasted  ship,  the.  vice- 
admiral  never  thought,  of  yielding  to  the.  eighteen 
Spanish  galleons.  To  the.  repeated  summons  of  Don 
Luis  Fazardo  that  in*  should  surrender  he  remained 
obstinately  deaf.  Knowing  that  it,  was  impossible  for 
him  to  escape,  and  fearing  that,  he  might  blow  up  his 

”•  Mo  n  ii,  )/W  It  istnmOiut  tun  **  M  Ktafe  (luTiiade  Uwf  dm  \  ico 
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vessel  rather  than  surrender,  the  enemy  made  no  attempt 
to  board.  Spanish  chivalry  was  hardly  more  conspi¬ 
cuous  on  this  occasion  than  Dutch  valour,  as  illustrated 
b}*-  Admiral  Haul  tain.  Two  whole  days  and  nights 
JC] aaszoon  drifted  about  in  his  crippled  ship,  exchanging 
broadsides  with  his  antagonists,  and  with  his  colours 
flying  on  the  stump  of  his  mast.  The  fact  would  seem 
incredible,  were  it  not  attested  by  perfectly  trustworthy 
contemporary  accounts.  At  last  his  hour  seemed  to 
bave  come.  His  ship  was  sinking ;  a  final  demand  for 
surrender,45*  with  promise  of  quarter,  was  made.  Out  of 
bis  whole  crew  hut  sixty  remained  alive  ;  many  of  them 
badly  wounded. 

He  quietly  announced  to  his  officers  and  men  his  de¬ 
cision  never  to  surrender,  in  which  all  concurred.  They 
knelt  together  upon  the  deck,  and  the  admiral  made  a 
prayer  in  which  all  fervently  joined.  With  his  own 
band  K1  aaszoon  then  lighted  the  powder  magazine,  and 
tbe  ship  was  blown  into  the  air.  Two  sailors,  all  that 
were  left  alive,  were  picked  out  of  the  sea  by  the 
Spaniards  and  brought  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  of 
the  fleet.  Desperately  mutilated,  those  grim  Dutchmen 
lived  a  few  minutes  to  tell  the  tale,  and  then  died 
defiant  on  the  enemy's  deck.1,5 

Yet  it  was  thought,  that  a  republic,  which  could 
produce  men  like  Hcgnier  Klaaszoun  and  his  comrades, 
could  be  subjected  again  to  despot  ism,  after  a.  war  tbr 
independence  of  forty  years,  and  that,  such  sailors  could 
be  forbidden  to  sail  the  eastern  and  western  seas.  No 
epigrammatic  phraso  has  been  preserved  of  this  simple 
Kegnier,  the  son  of  Nicholas.  He  only  did  what,  is 
sometimes  talked  about  in  phraseology  more  or  less 
melodramatic,  and  did  it  in  a  very  plain  way. 

Such  extreme  deeds  may  have,  become  so  much  less 
necessary  in  the  world,  that  to  threaten  them  is  apt  to 
seem  fantastic.  Exactly  at  that  crisis  of  history,  how- 
over,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  Hutch  admiral  emu 
manditig  having  refused  a.  combat  of  one  to  three,  tin* 
speechless  self  devotion  of  the.  vice-admiral  was  bettei 

43  Molvren,  uln  it  up.  Ibid,  <Ied.AV.7i.il,  W.ip-n.ur,  is. 
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than  three  years  of  eloquent  arguments  and  a  ship-load 
of  diplomatic  correspondence,  such  as  were  aljeady 
impending  over  the  world. 

Admiral  Haultain  returned  with  all  his  ships  unin¬ 
jured— the  six  missing  vessels  having  found  their  way 
at  last  safely  hack  to  the  squadron — hut  with  a  very 
great  crack  to  his  reputation.  It  was  urged  very  justly, 
both  by  the  States-General  and  the  public,  that  if  one 
ship  under  a  determined  commander  could  fight  the 
whole  Spanish  fleet  two  days  and  nights,  and  sink 
uncompleted  at  last,  ten  ships  more  might  have  put  the 
enemy  to  flight,  or  at  least  have  saved  the  vice-admiral 
from  destru  ct i on .'u 

But  very  few  days  after  the  incidents  just  described, 
the  merchant  fleet  which,  instead  of  Don  Luis  Fazardo’s 
war  galleons,  Admiral  Haultain  had  so  longed  to  en¬ 
counter,  arrived  safely  at-  San  Luear.  It  was  the  most 
splendid  treasure  fleet  that,  had  ever  entered  a  Spanish 
port,  and  the  Hutch  admiral's  heart  might  well  have 
danced  for  joy,  had  he  chanced  to  come  a  little  later  on 
the  track.  There  were  fifty  ships,  under  charge  of 
General  Alonzo  do  Ochares  Galindo  and  General  Gene¬ 
va)  e.  They  had  on  hoard,  accoiding  to  the  registers, 
1,9 1 4, 1 7t>  dollars  worth  of  bullion  for  tin*  king,  and 
<»,08(»,r>17  dollars  for  merchants,  or  8, 000,9* in  dollars  in 
all,  besides  rich  cargoes  of  silk,  cochineal,  sarsapai ilia, 
indigo,  Brazil-wood,  and  hides  ;  the  result  of  two  years 
of  pressure  upon  Peruvians,  Mexicans,  and  Brazilians. 
Never  had  Spanish  finances  been  at  so  low  an  ebb. 
Never  was  so  splendid  an  income  nmre  desirable.  illi& 
king’s  share  of  the  cargo  was  enough  to  pay  half  tile 
arrearages  due  to  his  mutinous  troops  ;  and  lbr  such 
.housekeeping  this  was  to  he  in  lands. ^ 

There,  were  no  further  exploits  on  land  or  sea  that 
year.  There  were,  however,  deaths  of  throe  personages 
often  mentioned  in  this  history.  The  learned  Justus 
Lipsius  died  in  Louvain,  a  good  editor  and  scholar,  and 
as  sincere  a  Catholic  at  last  as  he  had  been  alternately  a 
bigoted  ( jalvhiisi  and  an  earnest  Lutheran,  ills  lepu ta¬ 
li  on  was  thought  to  have  suffered  by  Ids  later  pub- 
ii cations;1'1  hut  the  world  at  large  was  occupied  with 
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sterner  stuff  than  those  classic  productions,  and  left  the 
final  decision  to  posterity. 

A  man  of  a  different  mould,  the  turbulent,  high-born, 
hai  d-fighting,  hard-drinking  Hohenlo,  died  also  this 
vear,  brother-in-law  and  military  guardian, .  subsequently 
rival  and  political  and  personal  antagonist,  of  1  Vince 
Maurice.  His  daring  deeds  and  his  troubles* >mc  and 
mischievous  adventures  have  been  recounted  in  these 
pages.  His  name  will  he  always  prominent  in  the 
history  of  the  republic,  In  which  he  often  rendered 
splendid  service,  hut  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  glutton 
and  a  melancholy  sot.47 

The  third  remarkable  personage  who  passed  away  was 
one  wliose  name  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the 
Netherlands  have  a  history,  old  Count  John  of  Nassau, 
only  surviving  brother  of  William  the  Si  lent. lh  lie  had 
been  ever  prominent  and  deeply  interested  in  the  great 
religious  and  political  movements  of  upper  .  and  lower 
Germany,  and  his  services  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Dutch  commonwealth  were  signal,  and  ever  generously 
acknowledged.  At  one  period,  as  will  he  recollected, 
he  was  stallholder  of  G  elder  land,  and  he  was  ever  ready 
with  sword,  purse,  and  counsel  to  aid  in  the  grea' 
struggle  for  independence. 
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Gvrar&I  desire  for  peace  —  Political  aspect  of  Europe  —  Designs  of  the  kings  of 
England,  France,  and  Spain  concerning  the  United  Provinces — Matrimonial 
schemes  of  Spain  —  Conference  between  the  French  ministers  and  the  Dutch 
fnv,,y  —  Confidential  revelations — Henry’s  desire  to  annex  the  Netherlands  to 
Franeo  —  f  Msi-ie-sion  of  the  subject — Artifice  of  Barneveld —  Impracticability  of  a 
compromise*  bet  wen  the  Provinces  and  Spain  —  Formation  of  a  West  India 
Company  —  Secret  mission  from  the  archdukes  to  the  Hague  —  Reply  of  the 
St.iteH-tieneral  —  Return  of  the  archdukes'  envoy  —  Arrangement  of  an  eight 
month V  armistice. 

The  general  tendency  towards  a  pacification  in  Europe 
at  tint,  dost*,  of  the  year  could  hardly  he  mistaken.  The 
languor  of  fatigue,  rad  her  than  .any  sincere  desire  for 
peace  seemed  to  make  negotiations  possible.  It  was 
not  likely  that  great  truths  would  yet  he  admitted,  or 
that  ruling  individuals  or  classes  would  recognize  the 
rise  of  a  new  system  out  of  the  rapidly  dissolving  de¬ 
ments  of  the  one  which  had  done  its  work.  War  was 
hemming  more  a, ml  more  expensive,  while  commerce,  as 
the  world  slowly  expanded  itself,  and  manifested  its 
unsuspected  resources,  was  hemming  more  and  more 
lucrative.  It.  was  net,  perhaps,  that  men  hated  each 
other  Ic.ss,  hut.  that  they  had  for  a  time  exhausted  their 
] tower  and  their  love,  tor  slaughter.  .Meanwhile  new 
dev  ires  for  injuring  humanilyaud  retarding  its  civiliza¬ 
tion  wen*  revealing  themselves  out- of  that  very  hit d lee- 
tual  pnw;re;s  which  ennobled  the  new  era.  ’‘Although 
war  might  still  be  regarded  as  the  normal  condition  of 
the  eiviJdrd  world,  it-  was  po.- slide  for  tin*,  chosen  ones 
tit  whom  the  earth  and  its  fulmvs  belonged,  to  intlict 
general  damage  otherwise  than  by  perpetual  battles. 

In  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south  of  Europe,  peace 
w;e.  thni» ding  itself  as  it  wen*,  uncalled  for  and  unex- 
poejed  upon  the  genera!  attention.  (Charles  and  his 
nephew  Sighmund,  and  the  talse  Demetrius,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  had  provided  too  much  woik 
for  Sweden,  PolanTi,  ami  liussia  to  leave  those  countries 
much  leisure  for  mingling  in  the  more  important  hush 
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ness  of  Europe  at  this  epoch,  nor  have  their  affairs 
much  direct  connection  with  this  history.  Venice,  in 
its  quarrels  with  the  Jesuits,  had  brought  Spain,  France, 
and  all  Italy  into  a  dead  lock,  out  of  which  a  compro¬ 
mise  had  been  made  not  more  satisfactory  to  the  various 
parties  than  compromises  are  apt  to  prove.  The  Dutch 
republic  still  maintained  the  position  which  it  had 
assumed,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  of  actual  and 
legal  independence ;  while  Spain,  on  the  other  hand, 
still  striving  after  universal  monarchy,  had  not,  of 
course,  abated  one  jot  of  its  pretensions  to  absolute 
dominion  over  its  rebellious  subjects  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  holy  Roman  and  the  sublime  Ottoman  empires  had 
also  drifted  into  temporary  peace  ;  the  exploits  of  the 
Persians  and  other  Asiatic  movements  having  given 
Ahmed  more  work  than  was  convenient  on  his  eastern 
frontier,  while  Stephen  Botshkay  had  so  completely  got 
the  better  of  Rudolph  in  Transylvania  as  to  make  re¬ 
pose  desirable.  So  there  was  a  treaty  between  the  great 
Turk  and  the  great  Christian  on  the  basis  of  what  each 
possessed ;  Stephen  Botshkay  was  recognized  as  prince 
of  Transylvania  with  part  of  Hungary,  and,  when  taken 
off  soon  afterwards  by  family  poison,  ho  recommended 
on  his  death-bed  the  closest  union  between  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  as  well  as  peace  with  the  emperor,  so 
long  as  it  might  be  compatible  with  the  rights  of  the 
Magyars.1 

France  and  England,  while  suspecting  each,  other, 
dreading  each  other*,  and  very  sincerely  hating  each 
other,  were  drawn  into  intimate  relations  by  their  com¬ 
mon  detestation  of  Spain,  with  which  power  both  had 
now  formal  treaties  of  alliance  and  friendship.  This 
was  the  result  of  their  mighty  projects  for  humbling 
the  house  of  Austria  and  annihilating  its  power.  Eng¬ 
land  hated  the  Netherlands  because  of  the  injuries  she 
had  done  them,  the  many  benefits  she  had  conferred 
upon  them,  and  more  than  all  on  account  of  the  daily 
increasing  commercial  rivalry  between  the  two  most 
progressive  states  in  Christendom, the  two  powers  which, 
comparatively  weak  as  they  were  in  territory,  capital, 
and  population,  were  most  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age. 
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The  Government  of  England  was  more  Hostile  than 
its  people  to  the  United  Provinces.  James  never  spoke 
of  the  Netherlander  but  as  upstaits  and  rebels,  whose 
success  ought  to  he  looked  upon  with  horror  hy  the 
Lord’s  anointed  everywhere.  lie  could  not  shut  Ids 
eyes  to  the  fact  that,  with  the  republic  destroyed,  and 
a  Spanish  sacerdotal  despotism  established  in  lh  iiand 
and  Zeeland,  with  Jesuit  seminaries  in  full  bloom  in 
Amsterdam  and  the  Hague,  his  own  rebels  In  ire  land 
might  prove  more  troublesome  than  ever,  and  gun¬ 
powder  plots  in  London  become  common  occurrences. 
The  Earl  of  Tyrone  at  that  very  moment  was  receiv¬ 
ing  enthusiastic  hospitality  at  the  a nhdu ke’s  o<anl, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Presbyterian  sov  e reign  oi 
the  United  Kingdom,  who  neverliedt^,-,  <!■.*.- -pro  ms 
cherished  theology,  was  pos.-e.-M  d  with  an  imemmum- 
able  (,*raving  for  a  choe  family  alliance  with  the  imS. 
Catholic  king.  His  minUters  were  inclined  to  Spain, 
and  the  British  Government  was  at  loot rt  favourable  to 
some  kind  of  arrangement  hy  wliieli  the  Nmhm  lands 
might  be  reduced  to  the  authority  of  their  fnne-r 
master,  in  ease  no  scheme  could  be  curried  info  etUef 
for  acquiring  a  virtual  sovereignty  over  then*  province-: 
by  the  British  crown.  Moreov  or,  and  most  of  all,  lh** 
King  of  France  being  supposed,  to  contemplate  too 
annexation  of  tlie  Netherlands  to  his  own  dominion  , 
the  jealousy  excited  by  such  ambition  made  it  rv-o 
possible  for  James's  Government  in  tolerate  the  idea  ..f 
Dutch  independence.  Thus  the.  court  and  cubic,  t  ■! 
England  were  as  full  of  contradictory  hopes  and  pry  er¬ 
as  a  madman’s  brain. 

The  rivalry  between  the  courts  of  England  and 
France  Dr  tin*-  Spanish  marriages,  and  by  means  <-f 
them  to  obtain  ultimately  the  sovereignty  of  ail  the 
Netherlands,  was  tin*,  key  to  imed  of  the  diplomacy  and 
interpalatial  intrigue  of  the*  M-veral  first,  peal's  of  the 
century.  The  negotiations  of  ( 'orn  wall  is  at  .Mads  id 
were  almost  simultaneous  with  the  schemes  of  \  il|ero\ 
and  Bosny  at;  I  tar  is. 

A  portion  of  the  English  (  lover nuient,  ratm  as  ;U 
treaty  with  Spain  had  been  signed,  seemed  i-eero*  !y 
determined  to  do*  as  much  injury  to  the  republic  u 
rnlglk  lie  in  its  power.  While  at  heait  e<  mvinced  that 
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The  Government  of  England  was  more  Hostile  than 
its  people  to  tlie  United  Provinces.  James  never  spoke 
of  the  Xetherlanders  but  as  upstarts  and  rebels,  whose 
success  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  horror  by  the 
Lord’s  anointed  everywhere.  He  could  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  fact,  that,  with  the  republic  destroyed,  and 
u  Spanish  sacerdotal  despotism  established  in  Holland 
and  Zeeland,  with  Jesuit  seminaries  in  full  bloom  in 
Amsterdam  and  the  Hague,  Ins  own  rebels  in  Ireland 
might  prove  more  troublesome  than  ever,  and  gun¬ 
powder  plots  in  London  become  common  occurrences. 
The  Earl  of  Tyrone  at  that  very  moment  -was  receiv¬ 
ing  enthusiastic,  hospitality  at  the  archduke’s  court, 
mirnli  to  the  disgust  of  the  Presbytorian  sovereign  of 
tins  United  Kingdom,  who  nevertheless,  despite  his 
clwrUlwd  llwdogy,  was  posses  d  with  an  unconquer¬ 
able  craving  tor  a.  ehe-e  family  alliance  with  the  most 
Gatlmin-  king.  His  ministers  wort*,  inclined  to  Spain, 
and  tin*  Prisish  Government  was  at  heart  favourable  to 
some,  kind  of  arrangement  by  which  the  Netherlands 
might  be.  reduced  to  the.  authority  of  their  former 
master,  in  ease  no  scheme  could,  be  carried  into  effect 
for  acquiring  a  virtual  sovereignty  over  those  provinces 
by  th»*  Pu-itish  {.Town.  Moreover,  and  most  of  all,  the 
King  of  France  being  supposed  to  contemplate  the 
annexation  of  the.  Netherlands  to  his  own  dominions, 
i ! , e  jealousy  excited  by  such  ambition  made  it  even 
j  .  :■  hiblc  for  James's  Government  to  tolerate  the  idea  of 
Hutch  independence.  Thus  the,  court  and  cabinet  of 
England  were  as  full  of  contradictory  hopes  and  projects 
a  -,  a  madmen’s  brain. 

The  livalry  between  the  courts  of  England  and 
France  ho*  tin?  Spanish  marriages,  uml  by  means  (if 
! lima  to  obtain  ultimately  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
\,-t heriamby  was  the  key  to  most  of  the  diplomacy  and 
iuterpalal  iai  intrigue  of  the,  several  first,  years  of  the 
century.  The.  negotiations  of  Uornwallis  at  Madi id 
wi-n-  almost  .simultaneous  with  the  schemes  of  Villeroy 
ami  Po;-ny  at  Parts. 

A  portion  of  the,  English  Government,  so  soon  as  its 
to-afv  with  Spain  had  been  signed,  seemed  secretly 
d*  h-mum-d  to  do^as  much  injury  to  the.  republic  an 
m:gh*  lie.  in  its  power.  \\  bile’  tdf heart  convinced  that 
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the  preservation  of  the  Netherlands  was  necessary  for 
England’s  safety,  it  was  difficult  for  James  and  the 
Greater  part  of  his  advisers  to  overcome  their  repug¬ 
nance  to  the  republic,  and  their  jealousy  of  the  great 
commercial  successes  which  the  republic  had  achieved.2 

It  was  perfectly  plain  that  a  continuance  of  the  war 
by  England  and 'the  Netherlands  united  would  have 
very  soon  ended  in  the  entire  humiliation  of  Spain.3 
Now  that  peace  had  been  made,  however,  it  was  thought 
possible  that  England  might  make  a  bargain  with  her 
late  enemy  for  destroying  the  existence  and  dividing 
the  territory  of  her  late  ally.  Accordingly  the  Spanish 
cabinet  lost  no  time  in  propounding,  under  seal  of 
secrecy,  and  with  even  more  mystery  than  was  usually 
employed  by  the  most  Catholic  court,  a  scheme  for  the 
marriage  ot  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  inlaid  a;  the 
bridal  pair,  when  arrived  at  proper  age,  to  be  endowed 
with  all  the  Netherlands,  both  obedient  and  republican, 
in  full  sovereignty.  One  thing  was  necessary  to  the 
carrying  out  of  this  excellent  plot,— the  reduefh m  of 


-  “  For  my  own  particular,"  wrote 
Cornua, Ills,  "  though  1  hold  the  preserva¬ 
tion  ofthe  Low  Countries  most  wholesome 
and  necmiry  lor  the  kingdom  of  0 root 
Britain,  y<  t  dare  i  nut  wish  their  strength 
and  wealth  much  increased ;  it  being 
better  to  endure  an  ad-., Ullage  in  a 
monarchy  than  in  a  people  of  their  n-n- 
dition.”~M«'niuri.d^  of'  a  I  fairs  of  St.de, 
ftom  the  Papers  oi  Sir  K.dph  Win v.uod. 
London,  1V2C>,  Vol.  it.  p.  'LL 

"Though  we  niu-t,  respict  lie*  Hoi- 
laruh-rs,"  wrote,  the  Karl  of  Northampton, 
"(for  such  reasons  as  need  no  dilatation 
to  a  man  of  your  capacity),  yet  we  re  olve 
to  nuuk  our  favours  that  they  he  without, 
exception  to  Spain.” — lhid.  pp.  1>2,  tlh. 

:{  "The  King”  (of  Spain*)  w rote  Corn¬ 
wallis,  "being  now  freed  from  the  dis¬ 
tractions  hi’  was  wont  to  lind  by  the 
encounters  of  the.  Kngl  Mi,  pn  coeds  against, 
the  Hollander, a  with  more  life  and  hope, 
if  this  peace  had  not  heed  concluded,  in 
mine  own  understanding  1  see  not  how  it. 
had  been  possible  for  him  to  have  borne 
out  the  infinite  weight  of  charges  and 
business  bdd  tijK/n  him.”  And  again, 
"  Kngl.md  never  lost  such  an  opportunity 
of  winning  honour  and  wealth  as  byre- 
Luquishing  the  war  with  Spain.  The 


king  and  kingdom  were  reduced  to  such 
estate  a*;  they  could  not  in  .ill  hi, dilated 
li,s\  endured  Cf  spar.-  of  t  v,  h  years 
mone;  his  own  fim-iUV  v.;r;  edi  m.Hted, 
his  rents  and  <u't>au  :  u  r  ii"l  lor  the 
most  part  lor  money  honuvi  d,  Su.u  itohi- 
lity  p'K.r  .md  mm  It  ind'ht'd,  h;  im  > 
i  !i,ci!-;  v.anlol,  h.s  !>■•  >jde  ot  tie’  <  *  entry 
in  ail  i  ,\tu  mils  >d  ie  •  ■  ■  d;, ,  in  df ** ' 
ot  painiim,  l».v  tie- iiier-' e  (  ot  tie  min  it 'on 
of  t 1 1 o ; i 1  ■  y  and  otle  v  wedi  oi  that  u.tine 
all  playid  o-.ar;  his  •  r-dit  in  Lomouiuv 
hy  mean-,  of  til"  me..;  t  sild  o!  Ill  ‘'fate 
during  tie*  war  with  Knplund,  nun  ii  de. 
e.iye  1 ;  tie- nuhjec  t  of  his  nun..  <n  t  act'd 
dominions  ledd  in  on.  dit  u*  r  by  J > n i .  and 
fear,  not  by  love  .and  duty,  ILin"  h  •.  •  iy 
young,  and  in  that  up.ud  wit;-  inn 
people  in  no  gde.it  ",  ell*  !  .lti-e.l,  ,'U.d  til" 
hns  idp  Mifferio'/  him*  "if  to  !.-•  wnbiy 
go\ enieii  hy  a  man  .  j/.  I  Oik-  «.!  Lina) 
generally  liutnl  of  in,  own  “mnC;. .  U 
tins  st  in*, stand ir i"  on  •  m  1j  t=  ■  Id-  t  nnda- 
t.ion  ,  h.iil  mad"  Lnl  .  m-  mh  fomhl'  u« 
hi  .  1  itieT  did  in  tlw  tme-  of  the  Ute 
qn‘-i  li,  h.udly  tould  If  have  nnr.i  im! 
wit iioid  ;i  i.dl ;  hi'  m  ar*  •  t  and  1 1  ,f.'‘,ou*  d 
kne'dom  ,  ni4uv  hurting  this  nation  than 
an;,  of  lie r,  do  iring  nothing  m«.r<  ta  ;;  !h« 
mm  of  It.”  Ih.  i,  V2,  U»,  ’<ti, 
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the  republic  into  her  ancient  subjection  to  Spain  before 
her  territory  could  be  transferred  to  the  future  Princess 
of  Wales.'1  " 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Spanish  Government  that 
.England  sir  mid  undertake  this  part  of  the  job,  and 
that  Kiny  Janms  Ibr  such  service  should  receive  an 
annual  pension  of  one  million  ducats  a  year.  It  was 
also  stipulated  that  certain  cities  in  the  republican  do¬ 
minions  should  be  pledged  to  him  as  security  for  the 
regular  payment  of  that,  stipend;’'  Sir  Charles  <u in¬ 
wall  is,  English  ambassador  in  Spain,  lent  a,  most  favour¬ 
able  carlo  these  proposals,  and  dames  eagerly  sanctioned 


them  so  soon  as  they  wen*  secretly  impart'd  to  that 
monarch.  14 'The  kiny  lie  re,"  said  Gornwallis,  “hath 
need  of  the  Kina;  of  Greal  Britain's  arm.  Our  kiny  .  .  . 
hath  "pod  occasion  to  use  tin*  hejp  of  the  Kiny  of  Spain's 
purse.  The  a-dManec  of  England  to  help  this  nation 
out  of  that  puioksand  of  the  Low  countries,  when*  so 
lony  t  hey  ha\  e  ctmye'hd  to  tread  ile-m, -elves  oiu,  and 
by  proof  fm«i  that,  tie  pc  .-ink  deeper  in,  will  he  a  sove¬ 
reign  medicine  to  tie*,  malady  of  this  estate.  The  ad¬ 


dition  of  a.  million  of  ducats  to  the  revenue  of  our 
sovereign  will  be  a  ynod  help  to  his  estate.’’’’ 

The  Spanish  Government  had  even  the.  effrontery  to 
oiler  the  Knyiish  envoy  a  reward  of  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  crowns  if  the  negotiations  should  ptove  .uieeesdhl/ 
bare,  was  to  be  taken  however  that  Great  Britain,  by 
this  neee;.-.',ion  of  power,  both  present  and  in  prosport, 
should  not  yru\v  too  yreat.,  Spain  noerviny  to  her.odf 
certain  .a  ron  ;;hohL;  and  maritime  positions  in  tin*  Neiher- 
lands,  for  the  proper  security  of  her  lb  i  rope  an  and  Indian 
commerce. 

If  was  I  in  uiyht  hiyh  t.ime  ibr  the  bloodshed  to  erase 
in  the  province;^;  and  as  Kuyland,  by  makiuy  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Spain  \\  hen  Spain  was:  at  the  last,  yn>p, 
had  ci iinn  to  the  rescue  of  that  power,  It  was  loyieal  that 
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she  should  complete  the  friendly  work  by  compelling 
the  rebellions  provinces  to  awake  from  their  dream  of 
independence.  If  the  statesmen  of  Holland  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  that  independence,  the  statesmen  of 
England  knew  better.  If  the  turbulent  little  republic 
was  not  at  last,  convinced  that  it  had  no  right  to  create 
so  much  turmoil  and  inconvenience  for  its  neighbours 
and  for  Christendom  in  general  in  order  to  maintain  its 
existence,  it  should  bo  taught  its  duty  by  the  sovereigns 
of  Spain  and  Britain.9 

It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  more  greedily  James 
listened  day  after  day  to  the  marriage  propositions,  the 
colder  became  the  Spanish  cabinet  in  regard  to  that  point, 
the  more  disposed  to  postpone  those  nuptials  to  “  God’s 
providence  and  future  event.” 10 

The  high  hopes  founded  on  these  secret  stratagems 
were  suddenly  dashed  to  the  earth  before  the  end  of  the 
year;  the  explosion  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  blowing  the 
castles  in  Spain  into  the  air. 

Of  course  the  Spanish  politicians  vied  with  each  other 
in  expressions  of  horror  and  indignation  at  the  Plot,  and 
the  wicked  contrivers  thereof,  and  suggested  to  Corn¬ 
wallis  that  the  King  of  France  was  probably  at  the 
bottom  of  it-.11 

Tiny  declined  to  give  up  Owen  and  Baldwin,  however, 
and  meantime  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince,  of  Wales  and  the  Infanta,  the  million  ducats  of 
yearly  pension  for  .the,  needy  flames,  and  the  red  net  ion 
of  the  J bitch  repul >lie,  to  its  ancient  slavery  to  Spain 
“under  the  eye  and  arm  of  Britain,”  faded  indefinitely 
away.  Salisbury  indeed  was  always  too  wise  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  the  schemes  with  which  dames 
and  some  of  his  other  counsellors  had  been  so  much 
infatuated. 

It  was  almost  dramatic  that  these  plottings  between 
James  and  the  Catholic  king  against,  the  life  of  the 

ti  *  Never  cun  thus*  other  people  (si'/.,  the  infest  in:'  <4'  ell  (’ini  UnOm  k»  uh  „ 
of  the  United  i'roviiic.esi  take  a  h  th-r  op*  J'eve  p,u  m  iy  <  mOme  f 0- 

portunity  Id  compound  fn»  ptvat  a  diil'er-  oH!e  ir  oaf  aunty ,  and  t  nn>  h  th-  n  *i  m  i, 
cure,  neither  can  they  require  inure,  with  they  v, ill  by  hi  M  a  •  ty  he  imm.s  ~ 

nny  prupurtiun  ol  reaHon  and  jusdee,  titan  Sireinrl-  i’oinwalln  to  Kai  <i 
will  lie  yielded  unto  them.  If  their  pur-  bury.  Wmvu><  j,  u.  i  V i. 
poue  he  to  maintain  a  popular  liberty  u  ilh  o  I  hid  10U. 

Ibu  yeosdy  effusion  of  ho  much  blood,  and  a  ibid.  l  ?a 
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republic  should  have  been  signally  and  almost  slmul 
taneously  avenged  by  the  conspiracy  of  Guido  Fawkes. 

On  the  other  lmnd,  Bosny  had  imparted  to  the  Dutch 
envoy  the  schemes  of  Henry  and  his  ministers  in  regard 
to  the  same  object,  early  in  1605.  ‘‘Spain  is  inure  tired 
of  the  war/’  said  ho  to  Aurssens,  under  seal  of  absolute 
secrecy,  ‘'than  you  are  yourselves.  She  is  now  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  a  marriage  between  the  Dauphin  and  the  Infanta, 
and  means  to  give  her  the  Cnited  Provinces,  as  at 
present  constituted,  for  a  marriage,  portion.  Villeroy 
and  Sillery  believe  the  plan  feasible,  but.  demand  all  thy 
Netherlands  together.  As  forme,  1  shall  have  faith  in 
it  if  they  send  their  Infanta  hither  at  on.*e,  or  make  a 
regular  cession  of  tin*,  nurPory.  Do  you  believe  that 
my  lords  the  Suites  will  agree  to  the  ] iropn.dt  ion  V  "  h: 

It  would  he  certainly  difficult  to  match  in  hist ■  try  the 
effrontery  of  su<h  a  (juesbmn  The  n-puhlieun  env-.v 
was  asked  point  blank  whether  his  count  ry  would  resign 
her  deaily  gained  liberty  and  give  herself  a;  adowjy 
for  Philip  tin*  Second's  !  hree-yeurs  old  grand-daughter. 
Aerssens  replied  emit  ioiisly  tliat  he  had  never  hoard  the 
matter  discussed,  in  tin*  provinces.  It  had  always  heeu 
thought  that,  the  French  king  had  no  pretensions  to  tin  h 
territory,  hut  had  ever  advocated  their  iiuh  pendernm. 
He,  hinted  that,  -such  a,  pr»»]>osif ion  was  a  mere  apple  of 
discord  thrown  he! ween  two  good  alike  by  Spain, 
bosny  admitted  tin*  envoy's  arguments,  and  said  that 
Ids  Majesty  would  do  nothing  without,  the  consent  of 
the  I  )utrh  Government ,  and  that  la*  should  probably  he 
himself  sent  ere.  long  to  the,  Hagan*  to  m-c  if  la*  eould 
not.  obtain  some  little,  recognition  from  the  State-. 

dims  it  was  confidentially  repealed  to  the  agent,  of 
the  republic  that,  her  candid  ad v her  and  ally  was  haul 
at-  work,  in  conjunction  with  her  ancient,  enemy,  to 
destroy  her  independence,  annex,  her  territory,  and 
appropriate  to  himself  all  tin*  fruits  of  her  great,  war, 
her  commercial  achievements,  and  her  vast  sacrifice.-; 
while,  as  we.  have  just,  seen,  Knglhh  politicians  at.  the 
same  moment  were,  attempting  to  accomplish  the  same 
teat  for  Fngiandks  supposed  advantage.  All  that  was 
wished  by  Henry  to  begin  with  was  a  little,  a  very 
little,  recognition  of  his  sovereignty.  “  You  will  da 
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well  to  reflect  on  this  delicate  matter  in  time,”  wrote 
Aerssens  to  the  Advocate ;  44 1  know  that  the  King  of 
Spain  is  inclined  to  make  this  offer,  and  that  they  are 
mad  enough  in  this  place  to  believe  the  thing  feasible. 
For  me,  I  reject  all  such  talk  until  they  have  got  the 
Infanta — that  is  to  say,  until  the  Greek  Kalends.  I  ana 
ashamed  that  they  should  believe  it  here,  and  fearful 
that  there  is  still  more  evil  concealed  than  I  know  of.”14 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1606  the  French 
Government  became  still  more  eager  to  carry  out  their 
plans  of  alliance  and  absorption.  Aerssens,  who  loved 
a  political  intrigue  better  than  became  a  republican 
envoy,  was  perfectly  aware  of  Henry’s  schemes.  He 
was  disposed  to  humour  them,  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
his  military  assistance,  but  with  the  secret  intention 
of  seeing  them  frustrated  by  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  States. 

The  French  ministers,  by  command  of  their  sovereign, 
were  disposed  to  deal  very  plainly.  They  informed  the 
Dutch  diplomatist,  with  very  little  circumlocution,  that 
if  the  republic  wished  assistance  from  France  she  was 
to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  it.  Not  a  pound  of  flesh  only, 
but  the  whole  body  corporate,  was  to  be  surrendered  if 
its  destruction  was  to  be  averted  by  French  arms. 

44  You  know,”  said  Sillery,  “that  princes  in  all  their 
actions  consider  their  interests,  and  his  Majesty  has  not 
so  much  affection  for  your  conservation  as  to  induce  him 
to  resign  his  peaceful  position.  Tell  me,  I  pray  you, 
what  would  you  do  for  his  Majesty  in  case  anything 
should  be  done  for  you  ?  You  were  lately  in  Holland. 
Do  you  think  that  they  would  give  themselves  to  the  king' 
if  he  assisted  them  ?  Do  you  not  believe  that  Prince 
Maurice  has  designs  on  the  sovereignty,  and  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  fulfilment  of  the  king’s  hopes  ?  What  will  you 
do  for  us  in  return  for  our  assistance  ?  ” 15 

Aerssens  was  somewhat  perplexed,  but  he  was  cunning 
at  fence.  44  We  will  do  all  we  can,”  said  he,  44  for  any 
change  is  more  supportable  than  the  yoke  of  Spain.” 

44  What  can  you  do  then?”  persisted  Sillery.  44  Give 
us  your  opinion  in  plain  French,  I  beg  of  you,  and  lay 
aside  all  passion ;  for  we  have  both  the  same  object — 

14  Deventer,  43. 

**  Aerssens  to  Olden-Barueveld,  1 0ct.  1606,  in  Deventer,  iii.  St-83. 
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3?o\ir  preservation.  Besides  interest,  his  Majesty  has 
affection  for  you.  Let  him  only  see  some  advantage 
for  himself  to  induce  him  to  assist  you  mure  powerfully. 
Suppose  you  should  give  us  what  yon  have  and  what 
you  may  acquire  in  Flanders,  with  the  promise  to  treat 
secretly  with  us  when  the  time  comes.  Could  you  do 
that?”'" 

The  envoy  replied  that  this  would  he  tearing  the 
commonwealth  in  pieces.  If  places  were  given  away, 
the  jealousy  of  the  English  would  be  excited.  Certainly 
it  would  be  no  light  matter  to  surrender  6iuvs.  the  fruit 
of  Maurice’s  skill  and  energy,  the  splendidly  earned 

equivalent  for  the  loss  of  ( . tstend.  “  As  to  Slavs  and 

other  places  in  Flanders,”  said  Aerssens,  **  i  don't  know 
if  towns  comprised  in  our  Union  could  be  transferred  or 
pledged  without  their  own  consent,  and  that  of  the  States. 
Should  such  a  thing  get  wind  we  might  be  ruined. 
Nevertheless  I  will  write  to  learn  what  his  Majesty  may 
hope.” 

“The  people,”  returned  Sillcrv,  u  need  know  nothing 
of  this  transfer;  for  it  might-  he  made  secretly  by  Prince 
Manner,  who  could  put  the-  French  quietly  into  Slavs 
and  other  Flemish  places.  Meantime  you  had  host  make 
a  journey  to  Holland  to  arrange  matters  so  that  the 
deputies,  coming  hither,  may  he.  amply  instructed  in 
regard  to  Slavs,  and  no  time  be  lost.  His  Majesty 
is  determined  to  help  you  if  you  know  how  to  help 
yourselves.”  17 

The  two  then  separated,  Sillcry  enjoining  it  upon  the 
envoy  to  see  the  king  next-  morning,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  his  Majesty,  as  he  had  just  been  doing  to  himself, 
that  this  sovereignty  could  not,  be  transferred,  without 
the.  consent  of  the  whole  people,  nor  the  people  he  con¬ 
sulted  in  secret.” 

u  If  is  neeessarv  therefore  to  be  armed,”  continued 
Henry’s  minister  very  significant  ly,  u  before  aspiring  to 
the  sovereignty.  ” lh 

Thus  tin -.ro  was  a  faint  glimmer  of  appreciation  at  the 
French  court  of  the  meaning  of  popular  sovereignty.  It 
did  not  occur  to  the.  minister  that  the  rigid-  of  giving 
con-sent,  was  to  bg  respect ed.  The  little  obsluelo  was  to 
be  overcome  by  stratagem  and  by  force.  Prince  Maurice 
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was  to  put  French  garrisons  stealthily  into  Shivs  and  other 
towns  conquered  by  the  republic  in  Flanders.  Then  the 
magnanimous  ally  was  to  i'ise  at  the  right  moment  and 
overcome  all  resistance  by  force  of  arms.  The  plot  was 
a  good  one.  It  is  passing  strange,  however,  that  the 
character  of  the  Nassaus  and  of  the  Butch  nation  should 
aftei  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  still  so  misunderstood. 
It  seemed  in  France  possible  that  Maurice  would  thus 
defile  his  honour  and  the  Notherlanders  barter  tlieir 
liberty,  by  accepting  a  new  tyrant  in  place  of  the  on© 
so  long  ago  deposed. 

64  This  is  the  marrow  of  our  conference,”  said  Aerssens 
to  Barneveld,  reporting  the  interview,  “  and  you  may 
thus  perceive  whither  are  tending  the  designs  of  his 
Majesty.  It  seems  that  they  are  aspiring  here  to  the 
soveieignty,  and  all  my  letters  have  asserted  the  contrary. 
If  you  will  examine  a  little  more  closely,  however,  you 
will  find  that  there  is  no  contradiction.  'This  acquisition 
would  be  desirable  for  France  if  it  could  be  made  peace¬ 
fully.  As  it  can  only  lie  effected  by  war  you  may  make 
suie  that  it  will  not  be  attempted;  tor  the  great  maxim 
and  basis  of  this  kingdom  is  to  preserve  repose,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  such  occupation  to  the  King  of  Spain 
tint  his  means  shall  be  consumed,  and  his  designs  frus¬ 
trated.  All  this  will  cease  if  we  make  peace. 

llnis  in  treating  with  the  king  we  must  observe  two 
rules.  'Fho  first,  Is  that  we  can  maintain  ourselves  no 
longer  unless  powerfully  assisted,  and  that,  the  people  in¬ 
clining  to  peace,  we  shall  he  obliged  to  obey  the  people. 
Secondly,  we  must  let  no  difficulty  appear  as  to  the  desire 
expressed  by  his  Majesty  to  have  the  sovereignty  of 
thenj  provinces.  We  ought  to  let  him  hope  for  it,"  but 
to  make  him  understand  that  by  ordinary  and  legitimate 
means  lie  cannot  aspire  to  it.  We  will  'make  him  think 
that  we  have  an  equal  desire  with  himself,  and  we 
shall  thus  take  from  those  evil-disposed  counsellors  the 
| tower  to  injure  us  who  are  always  persuading  him  that 
he  is  only  making  us  great  for  ourselves,  and  thus  giving 
us  the  power  to  injure  him.  In  short,  the  king  can 
hope  nothing  from  ns  overtly,  and  certainly  nothing 
covertly.  ^By  explaining  to  him  that  we  require  the 
authorization  of.  the  people,  and  by  showing  ourselves 
prompt  to  grant  his  request,  he  will  be  the  very  first 
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to  prevent  ns  from  taking  any  steps,  in  order  that  liis 
repose  may  not  he  disturbed.  I  know  that  Franco  does 
not  wish  to  go  to  war  with  Spain.  Let  ns  then  pre¬ 
tend  that  we  wish  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  France, 
and  that  we  will  lead  onr  peopde  to  that  point  if  the 
king  desires  it,  but  that  it  cannot  he  done  secretly. 
Believe  me,  he  will  not  wish  it  on  such  conditions, 
while  we  shall  gain  mnch  by  this  course.  Would  to 
God  that  we  could  engage  France  in  war  with  Spain. 
All  the  utility  would  ho  ours,  and  the  accidents  of  arms 
would  so  press  them  to  Spain,  I  inly,  and  other  places, 
tli at  they  would  have  little  leisure  to  think  of  us. 
Consider  all  this  and  conceal  it  from  Buzanval.” 10 

Buzanval,  it  is  well  known,  was  the.  French  envoy 
at  the  Hague,  and  it  must,  he  confessed  that  these 
schemes  and  paltry  falsehoods  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch 
agent  were  as  contemptible  as  any  of  the.  plots  contrived 
every  day  in  Paris  or  Madrid.  Such  base  coin  as  this 
was  still  circulating  in  diplomacy  as  if  fresh  from  the 
Machiavellian  mint;  hut  the  republican  agent  ought  to 
have  known  that  his  Government  had  long  ago  refused 
to  pass  it  current.. 

Boon  afterwards  this  grave  matter  was  discussed  at 
the  Hague  between  Henry’s  envoy  and  llama  veld.  It 
was  a  very  delicate  negotiation.  The  Advocate  wished 
to  secure  (he  assistance  of  a  powerful  but  most  unscru¬ 
pulous  ally,  a, ml  at  the  same  time  to  conceal  his  real 
intention  to  frustrate  (he,  French  design  upon  l he,  inde¬ 
pendence  of  t.l  1  c s  republic. 

i  )isingcnuoUK  and  artful  as  his  conduct  umjue.-t  ioiiably 
was,  if  may  at  least  he  (piesfioned  wheiher  in  that  age 
of  deceit  any  other  great,  statesman  would  have  been 
more  frank.  If  the  eompa,  rat  i  voly  weak  common  weal  ill, 
by  openly  ami  scornfully  refusing  all  the  insidious  and 
selfish  propositions  of  the  French  king,  had  incurred  that 
monarch’s  wrath,  it  would  have  taken  a  noble  position 
no  doubt,  hut  it.  would  have  perhaps  been  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  Advocate,  considered  himself  justified  in 
using  the  artifices  of  war  against  a  subtle  and  dangerous 
enemy  who  wore,  the  mask  of  a  friend.  When  flit-  price 
demanded  for  jnilitary  protection  was  the  volt  ml  ary 
abandonment  of  national  independence  in  favour  of  the 
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protector,  the  man  who  guided  the  affairs  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  did  not  hesitate  to  humour  and  to  outwit  the  king 
who  strove  to  subjugate  the  republic.  At  the  same 
time — however  one  may  be  disposed  to  censure  the 
dissimulation  from  the  standing-ground  of  a  lofty  mo¬ 
rality — it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Barneveld  never 
hinted  at  any  possible  connivance  on  his  part  with  an 
infraction  of  the  laws.  Whatever  might  be  the  result 
of  time,  of  persuasion,  of  policy,  he  never  led  Henry  or 
Iris  ministers  to  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  could  bo  deprived  of  their  liberty  by  force  or 
fraud.  Ho  was  willing  to  play  a  political  game,  in 
which  he  felt  himself  inferior  to  no  man,  trusting  to  his 
own  skill  and  coolness  for  success.  If  the  tyrant  were 
defeated,  and  at  the  same  time  made  to  serve  the  cause 
of  the  free  commonwealth,  the  Advocate  believed  this  to 
be  fair  play. 

Knowing  himself  surrounded  by  gamblers  and  trick¬ 
sters,  he  probably  did  not  consider  himself  to  be  cheating 
because  he  did  not  play  his  cards  upon  the  table. 

So  when  Buzanvai  informed  him  early  in  October  that 
the  possession  of  Shiys  and  other  Flemish  towns  would 
not  1)0  sufficient  for  the  king,  but  that  they  must  offer 
the  sovereignty  on  even  more  favourable  conditions  than 
had  once  been  proposed  to  Henry  ill.,  the  Advocate  told 
him  n madly  that  my  lords  the  States  were  not  likely  to 
give  the  provinces  to  any  man,  but  meant  to  maintain 
their  freedom  and  their  rights."0  The  envoy  replied  that 
his  Majesty  would  be  able  to  gain  more  favour  perhaps 
with  the  common  people  of  the  country. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  States  had  offered  the 
sovereignty  of  the  provinces  to  Henry  III.,  abjectly  and 
as  if  were  without  any  conditions  at  all,21  the  effrontery 
of  Henry  IV.  may  bo  measured,  who  claimed  the  same 
sovereignty,  after  twenty  years  of  republican  indepen¬ 
dence,  upon  even  more  favourable  terms  than  those 
which  his  predecessor  had  rejected. 

Barnoveld,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  his  plump 
refusal  of  the  royal  overtures,  explained  to  Buzanvai, 
what  Buzanvai.  very  well  knew,  that  the  times  had  now 
changed ;  that  in  those  days,  immediately  after  the 
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death  of  William  the  Silent,  despair  and  disorder  had 
reigned  in  the  provinces,  “  while  that  dainty  delicacy 
— liberty — had  not  so  long  been  sweetly  tickling  the 
appetites  of  the  people ;  that  the  English  had  not  then 
acquired  their  present  footing  in  the  country,  nor  the 
house  of  Nassau  the  age,  the  credit,  and  authority  to 
which  it  had  subsequently  attained.”22 

He  then  intimated — and  here  began  the  deception, 
which  certainly  did  not  deceive  Buzanval — that  if  things 
were  handled  in  the  light  way,  there  was  little  doubt 
as  to  the  king’s  reaching  the  end  proposed,  hut  that  all 
depended  on  good  management.  It  was  an  error,  he 
said,  to  suppose  that  in  one,  two,  or  three  months,  eight 
provinces  and  their  principal  members,  to  wit,  forty 
good  bities  all  enjoying  liberty  and  equality,  could  he 
induced  to  accept  a  foreign  sovereign. 

Such  language  was  very  like  irony,  and  probably  nor 
too  subtle  to  escape  the  fine  perception  of  the  French 
envoy. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  continued  the  Advocate,  is 
to  persuade  the  province's  t o  aid  the  king  with  ajl  their 
means  to  conquer  the  disunited  provinces  — to  dispose 
of  the  archdukes,  in  short,  and  jo  drive  the  Spaniards 
from  the  soil-  — and  then,  little*  by  little,  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  could  Ik;  no  safety  for  the  States  except 
in  reducing  the  whole  body  of  fin*.  Netherlands  under 
the  authority  of  the.  king.  Let  his  Maje.uy  begin  by 
conquering  and  annexing  to  his  crown  the  provinces 
nearest  him,  and  he  would  then  he  able  to  persuade  the 
others  to  a  reasonable  arrangement. 

Whether  the  Advocate’s  general  reply  was  really  con¬ 
sidered  by  Buzanval  us  a.  grave  sarcasm,  politely  veiled, 
may  he  a,  question.  That  envoy,  however,  spoke  to  his 
(government of  the.  matter  as  surrounded  with  difficult ies, 
hut  not  wholly  desperate.  Barnevehl  was,  he  said,  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt,  whether  the  archdukes  would  bo  able, 
before  any  negotiations  wore,  begun,  to  comply  with  the 
demand  which  he  had  luadtv  upon  them  to  have  a  de¬ 
claration  in  writing  that  the.  Baited  Provinces  were  to 
he  regarded  as  a  free,  people,  over  whom  they  pretended 
to  no  authority,  if  so,  the*  French  king  would  at  once 
he  informed  of  the  fact.  Meantime  the  envoy  exprcsMjd 
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the  safe  opinion  that,  if  Prince  Maurice  and  the  Advocate 
together  should  take  the  matter  of  Henry’s  sovereignty 
m  hand  with  zeal,  they  might  conduct  the  bark  to* the 
desired  haven.  Surely  this  was  an  ‘  if’  with  much  virtue 
in  it.  And  notwithstanding  that  ho  chose  to  represent 
Barneveld  as  rich,  tired,  at  the  end  of  his  Latin,  and 
willing  enough  to  drop  his  anchor  in  a  snug  harbour, 
in  older  to  make  his  fortune  secure,  it  was  obvious 
enough  that  Buzanval  had  small  hope  at  heart  of  seeing 
his  master’s  purpose  accomplished. 2:i 

As  to  Prince  Maurice,  the  envoy  did  not  even  affect 
to  believe  him  capable  of  being  made  use  of,  strenuous 
as  the  efforts  of  the  French  Government  in  that  direction 
had  been.  “  He  has  no  private  designs  that  I  can  find 
out,”  said  Buzanval,  doing  full  justice  to  the  straight¬ 
forward  and  sincere  character  of  the  prince.  “  He  asks 
no  change  for  himself  or  for  his  country.”  The  envoy 
added,  as  a  matter  of  private  opinion  however,  that  if 
an  alterat ion  were  to  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
pn  »yi tiers,  Maurice  would  prefer  that  it  should  he  made 
in  favour  of  France  than  of  any  other  Government. 

fie  lost  no  opportunity,  moreover,  of  impressing  it 
upon  his  Governm*  id.  that  if  the  sovereignly  were  to  he 
scoured  lor*  France  at  all,  it  could  only  ho  done  by 
observing  great  caution,  and  by  concealing  their  desire 
to  swallow  t  lie  republic  ol  which  they  were:  professing 
themselves  the,  friends.  The  jealousy  of  England  was 
sure  to  h'  awakened,  if  France  appeared  too  greedy*  at 
the  beginning.  On  the  other  hand,  that  power  “  might 
bo  the  more  easily  rocked  into  a  profound  sleep  if  France 
did  not  show  its  appetite  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
banquet.”  That  the,  policy  of  France  should  bo 
steadily  but  stealthily  directed  towards  getting  posses¬ 
sion  of  as  many  strong  places  as  possible  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  had  long  been  his  opinion.  “Since  we  don’t 
mean  to  go  to  war,”  said  lie  a  year  before  to  Villcroy, 
“  lot  us  at  least  lollow  the  exam  pile  of  the  English,  who 
have  known  how  to  draw  a  profit  out,  of  the  necessities 
of  this  slate.  Why  should  we  not  demand,  or  help  our- 
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selves  to,  a  few  good  cities  ?  Sluys,  for  example,  would 
be  a  security  for  us,  and  of  great  advantage.” 

Suspicion  was  rife  on  this  subject  at  the  ccurt  oi 
Spain.  Certainly  it  would  be  less  humiliating  to  the 
Catholic  crown  to  permit  the  independence  of  its 
rebellious  subjects  than  to  see  them  incorporated  into 
the  realms  of  either  France  or  England.  It  is  not  a 
very  striking  indication  of  the  capacity  of  great  rulers 
to  look  far  into  the  future  that  both  France  and  England 
should  now  be  hankering  after  the  sovereignty  of  those 
very  provinces,  the  solemn  oiler  of  which  by  the  pro¬ 
vinces  themselves  both.  France  and  England  had 
peremptorily  and  almost  contemptuously  refused. 

In  Spain  itself  the  war  vets  growing  very  wearisome. 
Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  month  could  no  lunger 
be  relied  upon  from  the  royal  exchequer,  or  from  the 
American  voyages,  or  from  1  he  kite-living  operations  of 
the  merchant  princes  on  tin*.  Genoa,  exchange. 

A  great  licet,  to  be  sure,  had  recent h  arrived,  splen¬ 
didly  laden,  from  the  West  Indies,  as  ah'emiy  stated. 
Fagan  slaves,  scourged  to  their  dreadful  work,  e« >n tinned 
to  supply  to  their  Christian  taskmasters  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  New  World  in  exchange  for  ihe  bles¬ 
sings  of  the  Evangel  as  thus  revealed:  but  these 
treasures  could  never  fill  the  perpetual  sieve  of  the 
Neiherland  war,  rapidly  and  eonsemniiousiy  as  they 
were  poured  into  it,  year  after  year. 

The  want  of  funds  in  the  royal  exchequer  left,  the, 
soldiers  in  Flanders  unpaid,  and  as  an  im  vitabf*  rmult 
mutiny  admirably  organized  and  calmly  deliant  was 
again  established  throughout  llie.  ol ledieiil  piovinces. 
This  happened  regularly  once  a  year,  so  that.  It  seemed 
almost,  as  business  1  ike  a  proceeding  for  an  Elctto  to 
proclaim  mutiny  as  for  a  sovereign  to  declare  martial 
law.  Should  the  whole  army  mutiny  at  once  wind, 
might  become  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain? 

Slorcover,  a  very  uneasy  feeding  was  prevalent  that, 
as  formerly,  the  Turks  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  into 
Europe  by  means  of  a  Genoese  alliance  and  Genoese 
galleys,  so  now  the  Moors  were  contemplating  lint  recon¬ 
ciles  t  of  Granada,  and  of  their  oilier  ancient  posse  ssi-0  ns 
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in  Spain,  with  the  aid  of  the  Dutch  republic  and  her 
powerful  fleets.20 

The  Dutch  cruisers  watched  so  carefully  on  the  track 
of  the  homeward-bound  argosies,  that  the  traffic  was 
becoming  more  dangerous  than  lucrative,  particularly 
since  .the  public  law  established  by  Admiral  Fazardo, 
that  it  was  competent  for  naval  commanders  to  hang, 
drown,  or  burn  the  crews  of  the  enemy’s  merchantmen/ 

The  Portuguese  were  still  more  malcontent  than  the 
Spaniards.  They  had  gained  little  by  the  absorption  of 
their  kingdom  by  Spain,  save  participation  in  the  war 
against  the  republic,  the  result  of  which  had  been  to 
ship  them  almost  entirely  of  the  conquests  of  Vasco  de 
Gama  and  bis  successors,  and  to  close  to  them  the  ports 
of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 


In  the  republic  .there  was  a  party  for  peace,  no  doubt, 
but  peace  only  with  independence.  As  for  a  return  to 
their  original  subjection  to  Spain  they  were  unanimously 
Toady  1o  accept  forty  years  more  of  warfare  rather  than 
t-o  dream  of  such  a  proposition.  There  were  many  who 
deliberately  preferred  war  to  peace.  Bitter  experience 
bad  impressed  very  deeply  on  the  Netherlander®  the 
groal^  precept  that  faith  would  never  he  kept  with 
heretics.27  The  present  generation  had  therefore  been 
taught  hom  I  heir  cradles  to  believe  that  the  word  peace 
in  Spanish  mouths  simply  meant  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
it  was  not;  unnatural,  too,  perl  laps,  that  a  people  who 
had  never  known  what,  it  was  to  he  at  peace  might  feel, 
in  regard  to  that  blessing,  much  as  the  blind  or  the 
deal  towards  colour  or  music ;  as  something  useful  and 
agreeable,  no  dou  bt,  but  with  which  they  might  the  more 
cheerfully  dispense,  as  peculiar  circumstances  had  always 
kopt  them  in  positive  ignorance  of  its  nature.  The 
imd  in<‘t  of  commercial  gree  liness  made  the  merchants  of 
1 1 ollund  and  /eeland, and  (.‘specially  those  of  Amsterdam, 
dread  the  revival  of  Antwerp  in  case  of  peace,  to  the 
imagined  detrimen t  of  the  great  trading  centres  of 
the,  republic.  It  was  felt. also  to  lie  certain  that  Spain,  in 
case  of  negotiations,  would  lay  down  as  an  indispensable 

20  Oi’nfno,  xv.  7K>.  won/  vrinch  is  enymvt d  in  the  marble 

27  ‘‘The  Spaniard — who  hath  Item  ;u>  hearts  <>/  this  people  to  all  posterity"— 
cui-toned  in  M‘i*w  hiniHcIf  of  all  the  ad*  Win  wood  t;o»Lord  Crunfoorne,  12  Sept 
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preliminary  the  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  Nether- 
landers  from  all  intercourse  with  the  Indies,  East  or 
West;  and  although  such  a  prohibition  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  those  republicans  with  perfect  contempt,  yet 
the  mere  discussion  of  the  subject  moved  their  spleen. 
They  had  already  driven  the  Portuguese  out  of  a  laro*© 
portion  of  the  field  in  the  east,  and  they  were  now 
preparing  by  means  of  the  same  machinery  to  dispute 
the  monopoly  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  west.  To  talk 
of  excluding  such  a  people  as  this  from  intercourse 
with  any  portion  of  the  Old  World  or  the  New  was 
the  mumbling  of  dotage;  yet  nothing  could  he  more 
certain  than  that  such  would  bo  the  pretensions  of 
Spain. 

As  for  Hit;  Madholdor,  Iris  vocal  ion  was  war,  his  groat- 
nass  had  been  derived  from  war,  his  genius  had  never 
1  iirned  itself  to  pucifir  pursuits.  Should  a  peace  be 
negotiat'd,  not.  only  would,  his  occupation  be  gone, ’tut 
lu*  might  even  find  himself  hampered  for  means.  It 
was  probable,  that  his  large  salaries,  as  captain  and 
admiral -general  of  the  forces  of  tin*  republic,  would  be 
seriously  curtailed,  in  ease  his  services  in  the  field  were 
no  longer  demanded,  while,  such,  secret  hopes  as  he 
migld  entertain  of  act  {Hiring  that  sovereign  power  which 
Barm  veld  had  been  inclined  to  favour,  were  more  likely 
to  be  1  ulfilled  if  the  war  should  be  continued.  At  the 
siime  time,  if  sovereignty  were  to  be  his  at  all,  he  was 
distinctly  opposed  to  such  limitations  of  his  authority 
as  were  jo  have  been  propostal,  by  the  States  to  his 
lather.  Pafherthan  reign  on  1  hose  conditions,  he  avowed 
that,  he  would  throw  himself  head  foremost-  from  the 
great-  tower  of  Hague  Hustle. 

.Moreover,  the  prince  was  smarting  under  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  lost,  military  reputation,  however 
undeservedly,  in  the  latter  campaigns,  and  might,  reason¬ 
ably  hope  to  gain  new  glory  in  the  immediate  future. 
Thus,  while,  his  groat-  rival,  Marquis  Spinola,  whose 
famo  hud  grown  to  so  luxuriant,  a  height;  in  so  brief  a 
period,  had  many  reasons  to  dread  Urn  results  of  future 
campaigning,  Maurice  stunned  to  have  personally  much 
to  lom  and  nothing  to  hope  for  in  peace.  Spinola 
war  over  iwad  and  ears  in  debt.  In  the  past  two 
wans  lu*  had  spent  millions  of  florins  out  of  lus  own 
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pocket.28  His  magnificent  fortune  and  boundless  credit 
were  seriously  compromised,  lie  bad  found  it  an  easier 
task  to  take  Ostend  and  relievo  Grol  than  to  bolster  up 
the  finances  of  Spain.  Ills  acceptances  were  becoming 
as  much  a  drug  upon  the  exchanges  of  Antwerp,  Genoa, 
or  Augsburg,  as  those  of  the  most  Catholic  king  or  their 
II  igh nesses'  the  archdukes.  Hum  stared  him  in  the  face, 
notwithstanding  the  deeds  with  which  he  had  startled 
the  world,  and  he  was  therefore  sincerely  desirous  of 
peace,  provided,  of  course,  that  all  those  advantages  for 
which  the  war  had  been  waged  in  vain  could  now  be 
secured  by  negotiation. 

There  had  been,  since  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
in  the  Netherlands,  just  forty  years  of  fighting.  Maurice 
and  the  war  had  been  bom  in  the  same  year,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  comprehend  that  his  whole 
life’s  work  had  been  a  superfluous  task,  to  .be  rubbed 
away  now  with  a  sponge.  Yet  that  Spain,  on  the 
entrance  to  negotiations,  would  demand  of  the  provinces 
submission  to"  her  authority,  re-establishment  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  abstinence  from  Oriental  or  American 
uniiiiiifnv,  and  the  toleration  of  Spanish  soldiers  over 
all  tin*  Wtherlands,  seemed  indubitable. 

li  was  equally  unquestionable  that  the  seven  provinces 
would  domain!  recognition  of  their  national  independence 
bv  Spain,  would  infuse  public  practice  of  the  Human 
p-ligi'on  within  their  domains,  and  would  laugh  to  scorn 
any  pr< »pn.sed  limitations  to  their  paHioipation  in  the 
world's  traffic.  As  to  the  presence  of  Spanish  troops 
on  their  soil,  that  was,  of  course,  an  inconceivable 
idea. 

Win  TO,  then,  could  even  a  loophole  he  found  through 
which  the  possibility  of  a  compromise  could  be  espied? 
Tim  ideas  of  i he.  ‘contending  parties  were  as  much 
opp< i,- »*d  to  each  other  as  tire  anil  snow.  Novel theless, 
th*'  great  forces  ot  ‘  the  world  seemed  to  have  gradually 
sMtih-d  into  such  an  equilibrium  as  to  make  the  continu¬ 
ance.  of  | he  war  for  the  present  impossible. 

Accordingly,  the  peace-party  in  .1  Brussels  h ad ^  cau¬ 
tious!  v  put  tor t li  its  tentacles  late  in  and  again,  in 

;vt  m.  N  a,  hi  3.  cited  by  Wwsenaar.  Is.  2.U.  .  The  prepoetervuit 
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the  early  days  of  the  new  year.  Walrave  van  Witten- 
horst  and  Doctor  Gevaerts  had  been  allowed  to  come,  to 
the  Hague,  ostensibly  on  private  busine.-s,  but  with 
secret  commission  from  the  archdukes  to  led  and  report 
concerning  the  political  atmosphere,  liny  found  that 
it  was  a  penal  offence  in  the  republic  to  talk  of  peace  or 
of  truce.  They  nevertheless  suspected  that  there  might 
be  a  more  sympathetic  layer  beneath  the  very  chill  sur¬ 
face  which  they  every  where  encountered.  Having  inti¬ 
mated  in  the  proper  quarters  that  the  archduke  would 
be  ready  to  receive  or  to  appoint  commissioners  for 
peace  or  armistice,  if  becoming  propositions  should  be 
made,  they  were  allowed  on  the  10th  oi  January,  a  Jan. 
1G07,  to  make  a  communication  to  tic*  State.-.- 
General.21’  They  indulged  in  tin*,  mua'i  yfo*a] y- nan- 
places  on  the  etfush  >n  of  blood,  tho  calami  in  s  “i  u ar.  end 
the  blessings  of  peace,  .and  iu-sured  _ t h- *  o-  him 

very  benignant  disposition  of  their  Highie  at 
Brussels. 

The  States-Gcneral,  in  their  reply,  hvoumi 
afterwards,  remarking  that  the  archdukes  per-  t  „  f  y 
sisted  in  their  unfounded  pretensions  of  aujho^ 
iity  over  them,  took  occasion  to  assure  their  1  I  ighn 
that  they  had  no  chance  to  obtain  Mich  authority-  e.v<*»  pi, 
by  tho  sword.30  Whether  they  wore  like  to  accomplish 
much  in  that  way  tho  history  of  tin*  past,  might  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicate,  while  on  the  other  hand  tin;  Stans 
would  always  claim  the.  right,  and  never  renounce  tin: 
hope,  of  recovering  those  provinces  which  h;uM»eiongvd 
to  their  free  commonwealth  since  the  union  <»t  Utreehi, 
and  which  force  and  fraud  had.  tern  away. 

During  twenty-five  years  that  union  had  been  eon 
finned  as  a  free  state  by  solemn  decrees,  and  many 
public  acts  and  dealings  with  the.  mightiest  potentates 
of  Europe,  nor  could  any  other  answer  now  be  made,  to 
the  archdukes  than  the  one  always  given  i<>  his  holy, 
Roman  Imperial  Majesty,  and  other  princes,  to  wit,  that 
no  negotiations  could  be  had  with  powers  making  any 
pretensions  in  conflict  with  the  solemn  decrees  and  well- 
maintained  rights  of  the  United  Motherlands."1 

It  was  in  tins  year  that;  two  words  became  more 

»  G&Hucci,  xx.  313.  Metcnai,  54G  iUMiV0.  xv.  *17, 
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frequent  in  the  months  of  men  than  they  had  ever  heen 
before ;  two  words  which  as  the  ages  rolled  on  were 
destined  to  exercise  a  wider  influence  over  the  affairs  of 
this  planet  than  was  yet  dreamed  of  by  any  thinker  in 
Christendom.  Those  words  were  America  and  Virginia. 
Certainly  both  words  were  known  before,  although  India 
was  the  more  general  term  for  these  auriferous  regions 
of  the  west,  which,  more  than  a  century  long,  had  been 
open  to  European  adventure,  while  the  land,  baptized  in 
honour  of  the  throned  Vestal,  had  heen  already  made 
familiar  to  European  ears  by  the  exploits  of  Raleigh. 
But  it  was  not  till  1607  that  Jamestown  was  founded, 
that  Captain  John  Smith’s  adventures  with  Powhattan, 
u  emperor  of  Virginia,,”  and  his  daughter  the  Princess 
Pocahontas,  became  fashionable  topics  in  England,  that 
thr  Kngliwh  attempts  to  sail  up  the  Chickahominy  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean — as  abortive  as  those  of  the  Netherlander 
to  sail  across  the  North  Pole  to  Cathay — were  creating 
scientific  discussion  in  Europe,  and  that  the  first  cargo  of 
imaginary  gold  dust,  was  exported  from  the  James  River.32 

With  the  adventurous  minds  of  England  all  aflame 
with  enthusiasm  lor  those  golden  regions,  with  the 
t hmk  e< aning  fancies  for  digging,  washing,  refining 
tiic  precious  sands  of  Virginia  rivers,  it  was  certain  that 
a  great  rent  was  now  to  be  made  in  the  Borgian  grant. 
H  was  inevitable,  that  the  rivalry  of  the  N cthorlanders 
should  be  excited  by  the  achievements  and  the  marvellous 
tales  of  Englhhmen  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  that  they 
too  should  claim  their  share  of  traffic  with  that  golden 
and  magnificent  Unknown  which  was  called  America. 
The,  rivalry  between  England  and  Holland,  already 
so  conspicuous  in  the  spicy  Archipelagos  of  the  east, 
was  now  to  be  extended  over  the  silvery  regions  of  the 
west.  The  two  leading  commercial  powers  of  the  Old 
World  were  now  to  begin  their  groat  struggle  for  supre¬ 
macy  in  t  he  western  hemisphere.. 

A  charter  for  what  was  (.ailed  a  West  India  Company 
was  accordingly  granted  hy  the  States-Ccnerah  West 
India,  was  understood,  to  extend  from  the  French  settle¬ 
ments  in  Newfoundland  or  Acadia,  along  the  American 
coast  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  so  around  to  the 
Bouth  Sea,  including  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
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besides  all  of  Africa  lying  between  tlie  tropio  of  Cancer 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  At  least,  within  those 
limits  the  West  India  Company  was  to  have  monopoly 
of  trade,  all  other  Netherlander  being  warned  off  the 
precincts.  Nothing  conld  be  more  magnificent,  nor 
more  vague.33 

The  charter  was  for  thirty-six  years.  The  company 
was  to  maintain  armies  and  fleets,  to  build  forts  and 
cities,  to  cany  on  war,  to  make  treaties  of  peace  and  of  com¬ 
merce.  It  was  a  small  peripatetic  republic  of  merchants 
and  mariners,  evolved  out  of  the  mother  republic — which 
had  at  last  established  its  position  among  the  powers  of 
Christendom— and  it  was  to  begin  its  career  full  grown 
and  in  full  armour. 

Hie  States-General  were  to  furnish  the  company  at 
starting  with  one  million  of  florins  and  with  twenty  ships 
of  war.  The  company  was  to  add  twenty  other  ships. 
The  Government  was  to  consist  of  four'  chambers  of 
directors.  Onediaif  the  capital  was  to  be  contributed  by 
the  chamber  of  Amsterdam,  one-quarter  by  that  of  Zee- 
land,  one-eighth  respectively  by  the  chambers  of  the 
Meuse  and  of  North  Holland.  The  chambers  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  of  Zeeland,  of  the  Meuse,  and  of  North  Holland  were 
to  have  respectively  thirty,  eighteen,  fifteen,  and  fifteen 
directors.  Of  those  seventy-eight,  one-third  were  to  be 
replaced  every  sixth  year  by  others,  while  from  the  who  Jo 
number  seventeen  persons  wc.ro  to  he  elected  as  a  per 
raanent  hoard  of  managers.  'Dividends  were  to  he  made 
as  soon  as  the  earnings  amounted  to  ton  per  cent,  on  the 
Capital.  Maritime  judges  were  to  decide  upon  prizes,  tin1* 
proceeds  of  which  went  net  to  he  divided  for  six  years, 
in  order  that  war  might  he  self-sustaining.  Afterwards, 
the  treasury  of  the  United  Provinces  should  receive  one- 
tenth,  Prince  Maurice  one-thirtieth,  and  the  merchant 
stockholders  the  remainder.  Governors  and  generals 
were  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  States-General. 
The  merchandize  of  the  company  was  to  he  perpetually 
free  of  taxation,  so  far  as  regarded  old  duties,  and  exempt 
from  war-taxes  for  the  first-  twenty  years.111 

Very  violent  and  conflicting  were  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  throughout  the  republic  in  regard  to  tins  project 

drotiiw,  sevi.  721-725.  Mcteron,  515,  G46.  Wugomau  ix,  226*23(1. 
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It  was  urged  by  those  most  in  favour  of  it  that  the  chief 
sources  of  the  greatness  of  Spain  would  be  thus  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Statcs-General ;  for  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Hollanders,  unconquerable  at  sea,  familiar  with 
every  ocean-path,  and  whoso  hardy  constitutions  defied 
danger  and  privation  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
would  easily  supplant  the  more  delicately  organized 
adventurers  from  Southern  Europe,  already  enervated 
by  the  exhausting  climate  of  America.  Moreover,  it  was 
idle  for  Spain  to  attempt  the  defence  of  so  vast  a  portion 
of  the  world.  Every  tribe  over  which,  she  had  exercised 
sway  would  furnish  as  many  allies  for  the  Dutch  company 
as  it  numbered  men ;  for  to  obey  and  to  hate  the  tyran¬ 
nical  Spaniard  were  one.  The  republic  would  acquire, 
in  reality,  the  grandeur  which  with  Spain  was  but  an 
empty  boast,  would  have  the  glory  of  transferring  the 
great  war  beyond  the  limits  of  home  into  those  far 
distant  possessions,  where  the  enemy  deemed  himself 
most  secure,  and  would  teach  the  true  religion  to  savages 
sunk  in  their  own  superstitions,  and  still  further  de¬ 
praved  by  the  imported  idolatries  of  Dome.  Commerce 
was  now  world-wide,  and  the  time  had  come  for  the 
JS'ctJierlanders,  to  whom  the  ocean  belonged,  to  tear  out 
from  the  pompous  list  of  the  Catholic  king’s  titles  his 
appellation  of  Lord,  of  the  Seas. 

There  were  others,  however,  whose  language  was  not 
so  sanguine.  Tiny  spoke  with  a  shiver  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  America,  who  hated  all  men,  simply  because 
tiny  were,  men,  or  who  had  never  manifested  any  love 
lbr  their  species  except,  as  an  article  of  food.  To  convert 
such  cannibals  to  < 'hristianity  and  Calvinism  would  bo 
a  In ipelcss  endeavour,  and  meanwhile  the  Spaniards 
were  masters  of  the  country.  The  attempt  to  blockade 
half  the  globe  with  forty  gal  loots  was  insane;  for, 
although  the  enemy  had  not  occupied  the  whole  territory, 
he  commanded  every  harbour  and  position  of  vantage. 
Men,  scarcely  able  to  defend  inch  by  inch  the  meagre 
little  sandbanks  of  their  fatherland,  who  should  now  go 
forth  in  hopes  to  conquer  the  world,  were  but  walking 
in  their  sleep.  They  would  awake  to  the  consciousness 
of  ruin. 

Thus  men  in  the  United  Provinces  spake  of  America. 
Especially  Bcrneveld  had  been  supposed  to  be  prominent 
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among  the  opponents  of  the  new  Company,  on  the  ground 
that  the  more  violently  commercial  ambition  excited 
itself  towards  wider  and  wilder  fields  of  adventure,  tlio 
fainter  grew  inclinations  for  peace.  The  Advocate, 
who  was  all  hut  omnipotent  in  Holland  and  Zeeland, 
subsequently  denied  the  imputation  of  hostility  to 
the  new  corporation,  hut  the  estafal  ishment  of  the 
"West  India  Company,  although  chartered,  was  post¬ 
poned  AJ 

The  archdukes  had  not  hern  discouraged  by  the  resul  t 
of  their  first  attempts  at  negotiate »n,  for  Wii tenhorst 
had  reported  a  disposition  towards  peace*,  as  prevalent 
in  the  rebellious  provinces,  so  far  as  he  had  emit  rived, 
during  his  brief  mission,  to  feel  the  public  pulse. 

On  Ihe.  Eth  February,  I  bo7,  Wenwr  t'ruwel,  an  inn d- 
vent  tradesman  of  Brussels,  and  a.  relative  of  Imeorder 
Aersscns,  fuller  of  the  oivny  at.  Paris,  made  Ids  aop»  ar~ 
anc(i  very  unexpectedly  at  fin*  house  of  his  kin.- man  at 
the  Hague.  Sitting  at  tin*  dinner- fable,  but  neither 
eating  nor  drinking,  he,  was  asked  by  his  ImM  what 
troubled  him.  He  replied  that  he.  had  a  bud  <m  his 
breast.  A ers.se ms  begged  him,  if  if  was  Ids  recent  bank¬ 
ruptcy  that  oppressed  1dm,  h>  me  philosopliy  and 
patience.  The  merchant,  answered  that  be  who  ronfessed 
well  was  absolved  well.  He  then  to.ik  h'oni  Ids  poeket- 
hook  a  letter  from  President  Piebardot,  and  mid  he 
would  reveal  what,  he  had  to  say  alter  dinner,  1  he  cloth 
being  removed,  and  the  wile,  and  ehildivn  o|  A<  cs-mis 
having  left,  tin;  room,  (  Vuwe!  disclosed  that  he  bad  hemi 
sent  by  Iiie.lia rdot  and  Father  Neyen  on  a.  s^eiet  ms.-ion. 
The  recorder,  much  amazed  and  I  maided,  nd'ir-ed  { . »  uf  0*r 
a  word,  save  to  ask  if  (Vuwrl  would  object  to  confer 
with  the  Advocate.  The  merchant  expressing  hiueeif 
as  ready  for  Mich  ;m  interview,  the  recorder,  although 
it  wa,s  late,  immediately  sen!  a  me;- sage  to  tla*  great 
statesman.  Pstrneveid  was  in  bed  and  a. deep,  hut  was 
ttToused  to  receive  the.  communication  of  Aersscns.  "  We 
live  in  such  a  calumnious  time,1’  said  the  recorder,  u  that, 
many  people  believe,  that,  you  and  I  know  more  of  the 
recent,  mission  of  Wiite.nlinr.st  than  we.  admit.  b<u  had 
best  interrogate  Cruwel  in  the  presence  <  >f  wit  nesses.  1 
know  not  the  man’s  humour,  but  it  seems  to  me  sir  e 
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his  failure,  that,  in  spite  of  his  shy  and  lumpish  manner, 
ho  is  false  and  cunning.” SG 

The  result  was  a  secret  interview,  on  the  8th  February, 
between  Prince  Maurice,  Barnevcld,  and  the  recorder, 
in  which  Cruwel  was  permitted  to  state  the  object  of 
his  mission.  He  then  produced  a  short  memorandum, 
signed  by  Spinola  and  by  Father  Neyen.  to  the  effect 
that  the  archdukes  were  willing  to  treat  for  a  truce  of 
ten  or  twelve  years,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  States 
should  abstain  from  the  India  navigation.  He  exhibited 
also  another  paper,  signed  only  by  Neyen,  in  which  that 
friar  proposed  to  come  secretly  to  the  Hague,  no  one  in 
Brussels  to  know  of  the  visit  save  the  archdukes  and 
Spinola ;  and  all  in  the  United  Provinces  to  be  equally 
ignorant  except  the  prince,  the  Advocate,  and  the  recorder. 
Cruwel  was  then  informed  that  if  Neyen  expected  to 
discuss  such  grave  matters  with  the  prince,  he  must 
first,  send  in  a  written  proposal  that  could  go  on  all  fours 
and  deserve  attention.  A  week  afterwards  Cruwel  came 
back  with  a  paper  in  which  Neyen  declared  himself 
authorized  by  the  archdukes  to  treat  with  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  their  liberty  and  independence,  and  to  ask 
what  they  would  give  in  return  for  so  great  a  concession 
as  this  renunciation  of  all  right  to  “  the  so-called  United 
Provinces.”37 

This  being  a  step  in  advance,  it  was  decided  to  permit 
the.  vbit  of  Neyen.  If  was,  however,  the  recorded 
opinion  of  the  distinguished  personages  to  whom  the 
proposal  was  made  that  it  was  a  trick  and  a  deception. 
The  archdukes  would,  no  doubt,  if  was  said,  nominally 
recognise  (ho  provinces  as  a  free  State,  but  without 
really  meaning  ii.  Meantime,  they  would  do  their  best 
to  corrupt,  the  Government  and  to  renew  the  war  after 
the  republic  had  by  this  means  been  separated  from  its 
friends/”* 

John  Neyen,  father  commissary  of  the  Franciscans, 
who  had  thus  invited  himself  to  a  momentous  conference, 
was  a,  very  smooth  Flemish  friar,  who  seemed  admirably 
adapted,  for  various  reasons,  to  glide  into  the  rebel 
country  and  into  the  hearts  of  the  rebels.  lie  was  a 
Netherlander,  "born  at  Antwerp,  when  Antwerp  was 
a  portion  of  the  united  commonwealth,  of  a  hither  whe 
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had  Ifcren  in  the  confidential  service  of  ‘William  the  Silent, 
He  was  eloquent  in  the  Dutch  language,  and  knew  the 
character  of  the  Dutch  people.  He  had  lived  niuelyat 
court,  "both  in  Madrid  and  .Brussels,  and  was  land  liar 
with  the  ways  of  kings  and  c< mr  tiers.  lie  was  a  holy 
man,  incapable  of  a  thought  oi  worldly  advancement  foi 
himself,  but  he  warn  a.  master  of  the  logic  oitoiythought 
most  conclusive  in  those  days;  no  man  insinuating 
o*olden  arguments  more  adroitly  than  he*  into  hall- 
reluctant  palms.  Blessed  with  a  visage  of  more  than 
Flemish  frankness,  la*  had  in  reality  a  mo, 4  wily  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  disposition.  Insensible  to  eoiit unae \ ,  and 
incapable  of  accepting  a  rebuff,  la.*  cmild  wind  b;wk  to 
liis  purpose  when  less  supple  negotiators  would  nave 

been  crushed/'*  .  .  . 

He  was  described  by  his  admirers  as  uniting  he* 
wisdom,  of  the  ser] ** .* 1 1 1.  w i  t  n  t  la 1  gui  l  en  *s.>n  e.'.-s  ot  u ,•  oo  \  •  y 
Who  bettor  than  In*  thorn  in  t his  d* mhio  eapm-ity,  ny-il 
himself  amund  the  rebellion,  and  to  ‘.‘any  tuo  ouve- 
branch,  in  his  im  >ut  h  V  .  .  .  ,  . 

On  the  2dth  February  tin*  monk,  d ngu r*  d  m  ho*  ur«  -s 
of  a  burgher,  arrived* at  Kyswiek,  a.  viil.rm  a  c.  :y., 
mile  and  a  halt  from  the  i  I  ague.  Ib*  v*,i  :y*g 
c< nnpanied  on  the  journey  by  t  ruud,  and  fhyc  g,!y^ 
t.heinseives  out  as  travelling  tradesmen/1  Aih.r  nigh:  tyd 
a  carriage  having  been  c;nt  to  the  hostelry,  aerunhng 
to  secro.t  agreement,  by  .Recorder  Aerssens,  dolm  N'-o  n 
was  brought,  to  the*  Hague,  d  he  Iriar,  a*,  in*  wa  •  dir. 

Oil  through  these  hostile  regions,  was  soii.ew  ha  t  UartS'd, 
on  looking  out.,  to  find  himself  accompanied  ^  by  two 
mounted  musketeers  on  each  side  <>{  lie*  can  iag*  ,  but 
they  proved  to  have,  been  intended  ns  a  prof*  et  iw  e.-rurt. 
Ho  was  brought,  to  t.he  recorder  s  home,  w  he  nee,  atnu 
some  delay,  lie.  was  conveyed  to  the  palace,  Here  la*, 
was  received  by  an  unknown  and  silent  at  tendniit.yvhe 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  through  ensitely 
deserted  corridors  and  hails.  Noma  human  being  was 
seen  nor  a  sound  heard  until  Ids  conductor  at  hmt 
reached  the  door  of  an  inner  apartment  through  widen  la 
usheied  him,  without,  speaking  a  syllabled*  The  monk 
then  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  two  per.  oiiapvH 
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seated  at  a  table  covered  with  books  and  papers.  One 
was  in  military  undress,  with  an  air  about  him  of 
habitual  command,  a  fair-complexioned  man  of  middle 
age,  inclining  to  baldness,  rather  stout,  with  a  large 
blue  eye,  regular  features,  and  a  mouse-coloured  beard. 
The  other  was  in  the  velvet  cloak  and  grave  habiliments 
of  a  civil  functionary,  apparently  sixty  years  of  age, 
with  a  massive  forehead,  heavy  features,  and  a  shaggy 
beard.  The  soldier  was  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  states¬ 
man  was  John  of  Olden- Barneveld. 

Both  rose  as  the  friar  entered,  and  greeted  him  with 
cordiality. 

“  But,”  said  the  prince,  “how  did  you  dare  to  enter 
the  Hague,  relying  only  on  the  word  of  a  Beggar?” 

“Who  would  not  confide,”  replied  Neyen,  “in  the 
word  of  so  exalted,  so  respectable  a  Beggar  as  you,  0 
most  excellent  prince?”43 

With  these  facetious  words  began  the  negotiations 
tli rough  which  an  earnest  attempt  was  at  last  to  he 
made  fin*  terminating  a  seemingly  immortal  war.  The 
conversation,  thus  begun,  rolled  amicably  and  informally 
along.  The  monk  produced  letters  from  the  archdukes, 
in  wlii<h,  us  he  stated,  the  truly  royal  soul  of  the  writers 
shone  conspicuously  forth.  Without  a  thought  for  their 
own  advantage,  he  observed,  and  moved  only  by  a  con¬ 
templation  of  the  tears  shed  by  so  many  thousands  of 
human  beings  reduced  to  extreme  misery,  their  High¬ 
nesses,  although  they  were  such  exalted  princes,  cared 
nothing  for  what  would  bo  said  by  the  kings  of  Europe 
and  all  the  potentates  of  the  universe  about  their  exces¬ 
sive  indulgence.'14 

“  \\  hat  indulgence  do  you  speak  of?”  asked  the  stall¬ 
holder. 

“Hoes  that  seem  a  trifling  indulgence,”  replied  John 
Nevon,  “  that  they  are  willing  to  abandon  the  right  which 
they  inherited  from  their  ancestors  over  these  provinces, 
to  allow  it,  so  easily  to  slip  from  their  fingers,  to  declare 
these  people  to  ho  free,  over  whom,  as  their  subjects 
refusing  the  y < >ko,  they  have  carried  on  war  so  long?” 

“  If  is  our  right  hands  that  have  gained  this  liberty,” 
said  Maurice,  “not  the  archdukes  that,  have  granted  it. 
Ir  has  been  enquired  by  our  treasure,* poured  forth  hew 
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freely  !  by  the  price  of  our  blood,  by  so  many  thousands 
of  souls  sent  to  their  account.  Alas,  how  dear  a  price 
have  we  paid  for  it !  All  the  potentates  of  Christendom, 
save  the  King  of  Spain  alone,  with  his  relatives  the 
archdukes,  have  assented  to  our  independence.  In 
treating  for  peace  we  ask  no  gift  of  freedom  from  the 
archdukes.  \Ve  claim  to  he  regarded  by  them  as  vhafc 
we  are — free  men.  If  they  are  unwilling  to  consider  us 
as  such,  let  them  subject  us  to  their  dominion  if  they 
can.  And  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  we  shall  contend 
more  fiercely  for  liberty  Ilian  f  >r  life.” 40 

With  this,  the  tired  monk  was  dismissed  to  sleep  off 
the  effects  of  his  journey  and  of  the  protracted  dw-msion, 
being  warmly  recommended  to  the  captain  <6  tie1  citadel, 
by  whom  he  was  treated  with  every  possible  eon>i- 
deration. 

►Several  days  of  private  disetnsion  ensued  between 
Keren  and  the  leading  personages  of  the  repumie,  1  he 
emissary  was  looked  upon  with  great,  distrust.  Ail 
schemes  of  substantial  negotiation  were  ngarded  by 
the  pub  lie  as  visions,  while  the.  monk  on  his  part  f-lMhe 
need  of  all  his  tact  ami  temper  to  wind  his  wav  out  uf 
the  la,b\  ri id h  into  whieh  he  felt  that  he  had  perhaps  too 
heedlessly  entered.  A  false  movement,  on  Ids  part 
would  involve  himself  and  Ids  masters  in  a  hopeless 
maze  of  suspicion,  and  make  a  paeiiie  result  impend  hie. 

At  length,  if  having  been  agreed  to  refer  tie*  matter 
to  the,  Statesd bmera  1,  LVeorder  Aerssens  waited  upon 
iNeven  to  demand  his  eredentialx  tor  negotiation.  |{e. 
replied  that  lie  had  been  forbidden  to  deliver  his  papers, 
hut.  that,  lie  was  willing  to  exhibit,  them  to  tin*  Matos- 
General. 

He  came  accordingly  to  that,  assembly,  and  was  re¬ 
spectfully  received.  All  tile  deputies,  rose,  and  In-  was 
placed  in  a  seat  near  the,  presiding  offwer,  t  Hden- 
JUarneveld  then  in  a  few  words  told  him  why  be  had 
been  summoned.  The.  monk  begg«*d  that,  a  want,  of 
courtesy  might,  not.  he.  imputed  to  him,  as  he,  had  been 
sent  to  negotiate  with  three  individuals,  m *t  with  a  groat 
assembly. 

Thus  already  the  troublesome  effect,  of  publicity  upon 
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diplomacy  was  manifesting  itself.  The  many-headed, 
many-tongned  republic  was  a.  difficult  creature  to 
manage,  adroit  as  the  negotiator  had  proved  himself 
to  bo  in  gliding  through  the  cabinets  and  council- 
chambers  of  princes  and  dealing  with  tho  important 
person  ages  found  there. 

The  power  was,  however,  produced,  and  handed  around 
the  assembly,  tho  signature  and  seals  being  duly  iii- 
speded  by  the  members.  Neyen  was  then  .asked  if  ho 
had  anything  to  say  in  public.  Be  replied  in  the 
nogative,  adding  only  a  few  vague  commonplaces  about 
the  el  fusion  of  blood  and  tho  desire  of  the  archdukes 
tor  1  he  good  of  mankind.  Bo  was  then  dismissed. 

A  few  days  afterwards  a  committee  of  five  from  the 
Stales ■{  ioneral,  of  which  Barne veld  was  chairman,  con¬ 
ferred  with  Neyen.  Be  was  informed  that  the  paper 
exhibited  by  him  was  in  many  respects  objectionable, 
and  that  they  had  therefore  drawn  up  a  form  which  lie 
was  requested  to  lay  before  the  archdukes  for  their 

gjddancf . ;  in  making  out  a  new  power.  Be  was  asked 

also  whether  the  King  of  Spain  was  a  party  to  these 
proposals  for  negotiation.  The  monk  answered  that  ho 
was  not  informed  of  the  fact,  but  that  he  considered  it 
highh  pn i! >ahlo.J,: 

dMim  Nrymn  thru  departed  for  Brussels  wi Hi  the  form 
pn-M*ribou  by  t  ho  Istales-t  amoral  in  his  pocket.  Nothing 
rouM  ox  coed  the  indignation  with  which  the  royalists 
and  t  at  holies  at  t  he  court,  of  the  archdukes  were  inspired 
by  i ho  extreme  arrogance  and  obstinacy  thus  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  rebellious  heretics.  That  the  oiler  on  the 
part,  of  their  master  to  negotiate  should  he  received  by 
thorn  with  cavils,  and  almost  with  contempt,  was  as  great 
an  o  fib  nee,  as  their  original  revolt.  That  the  servant 
should  dare  to  prescribe  a  form  for  tho  sovereign  to  copy 
soerird  to  prove  t hat  t lie  world  was  coming  to  an  end. 
But  it.  was  ever  thus  with  the  vulgar,  said  the  courtiers 
and  church  dignitaries,  debating  these  matters.  The 
insanity  of  plebeians  was  always  enormous,  and  never 
mure  so  than  when  fortune  for  a  moment  smiled.47  Full 
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of  arrogance  and  temerity  when  affairs  were  prosperous, 
plunged  in  abject  cowardice  when  dangers  and  reverses 
came— such  was  the  People — such  it  must  ever  be. 

Thus  blustered  llic  priests  and  the  parasites  surround¬ 
ing  the  archduke,  nor  need  their  sentiments  amaze  us. 
Could  those  honest  priests  and  parasites  have  ever 
dreamed,  before  the  birth  of  this  upstart  republic,  that 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  farmers,  mechanics  and 
advocates — the  People  in  short— should  presume  tc 
meddle  with  affairs  of  state?  Their  vocation  had  been 
long  ago  prescribed- — to  dig  and  to  draw,  to  brew  and  to 
bake,  to  boar  burdens  in  peace  and  to  fill  bloody  graves 
in  war— what,  bettor  lot  could  they  desire?  31  can  time 
their  superiors,  especially  endowed  with  wisdom  bv  the 
Omnipotent,  would  direef  trade,  and  commerce,  conduct 
war  and  diplomacy,  make  treaties,  imp. .so  faxes,  fill  their 
own  pockets,  and  govern  the  universe.  Was  not  this 
reasonable  and  according  to  the  elemental  laws?  If  the 
beasts  of  the  field  had  been  suddenly  gifted  with  speech, 
and  had  conslifufed  themselves  into  a  fret?  common¬ 
wealth  for  the  management  of  public  affairs,  they  would 
hardly  have  earned  more  profound  astonishment  at 
Brussels  and  .Madrid  than  had  been  cm*] U;<i  bv  the 
proceedings  of  tin*  rebellious  IhUrLmen. 

Yet  if  surely  might  have  been  suggested,  when  the 
lament  of  the.  court  ions  over  the  abjeetmws  uf  flu:  people 
in  adversity  was  so  emphatic,  that  Borp  and  Van  Loon, 
Be  rend  reel  it  and  <  iiesdles,  with  the.  men  under  their 
command,  who  had  disputed  every  inch  of  Little  Trov 
for  three  years  and  three  months,  and  had  mw-red  those 
fatal  sands  witli  a  hundred  thousand  mrp.w.-,  had  mu  hem 
giving  of  late  such  evidence  of  the.  People’s  cowardice 
in  reverses  as  theory  required.  The  siege  of  *  Lfwid  had 
been  finished  only  three  years  before,  and  it  is  s-tramm 
that,  its  lessons  should  so  soon  have  been  forgotten. 

It  was  thought,  best,  however,  to  dissemble.  Idphe 
maey  in  those  days— certainly  the,  diplomacy  of  Spain 
and  Romo— mount  simply  dissimulat ion.  Mmeover,  that 
solid  apothegm,  Juv.rctias  unit  twn'mnJn  Jirfcs.  the  ’most 
serviceable  anchor  ever  forged  for  true  believers,  was 
always  ready  to  bo  thrown  out,  should  storm  or  quick* 
Band  threaten,  during  tho  intricate  voyage  to  be  now 
undertaken. 
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Jo  hi)  Neyen  soon  returned  to  the  Hague,  having  per¬ 
suaded  his  masters  that  it  was  hest  to  a  fleet  compliance 
with  the  preliminary  demand  of  the  States.  During  the 
discussions  in  regard  to  peace,  it  would  not  he  dangerous 
to  treat  with  the  rebel  provinces  as  with  free  states, 
over  which  the  archdukes  pretended  to  no  authority, 
because  — so  it  was  secretly  argued— this  was  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  with  a  sense  of  similitude.  “  We  will  negotiate 
with  them  as  if  they  were  free”  said  the  grey-friarto  the 
archduke  and  his  counsellors,  “  but  not  with  the  signifi¬ 
cation  of  true  and  legitimate  liberty.  They  have° laid 
down  in  their  formula  that  we  are  to  pretend  to  no 
authority  over  them.  Very  well.  For  the  time  being 
wo  will  pretend  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  any  such 
authority.  To  negotiate  with  them  as  if  they  were  free 
will  not,  make  them  1  reo.  it  is  no  recognition  by  us  that 
they  sire  free..  Their  liberty  could  never  bo  acquired 
by  their  rebellion.48  This  is  so  manifest  that  neither  the 
king  nor  the  archdukes  can  lose  any  of  their  rights 
over  the  United  Provinces,  even  should  they  make  this 
declaration.” 40 

Tims  the  bur-splitters  at  Brussels— spinning  a  web 
1  hat,  should  bo  stout  enough  to  entrap  the  noisy,  blun¬ 
dering  rejnibbeans  at  the.Ilague,  yet  so  deli  cate’ as  to  go 
through  the  iinest  d ialeel ieal  noodle.  Time  was  to  show 
whether  subl.iity  or  blindness  was  the  best  diplomatic 
material. 

Tim  monk  brought  with  him  three  separate  instru¬ 
ments  or  powers,  to  he  used,  according  to  his  discretion. 
Admitted  to  the,  assembly  of  the  Status-General,  lie  pro¬ 
duced  number  one.  It  was  instantly  injected.  Ho  then 
offerer!,  number  two,  with  the  same  result.  Ho  now 
declared  himself  offended,  not  on  his  own  account,  hut 
for  I  In*  sake  of  his  masters,  and  asked  leave  to  retire 
from  the.  assembly,  leaving  with  them  the  papers  which 
had  been  so  benignantly  drawn  up,  and  which  deserved 
to  be  more,  (‘are fully  studied.50 

The  States,  on  their  parts,  were  sincerely  and  vehe¬ 
mently  indignant.  What  did  all  this  mean,  It  was 

“Cio  i  ;;u’< «!oviit.,>  M-mprc  In-  Bi*ntivoglin,  HI.  1552. 
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demanded,  this  producing  one  set  of  propositions  after 
another?  Why  did  the  archdukes  not  declare  their 
intentions  openly  and  at  once?  Let  the  States  depart 
each  to  the  several  provinces,  and  let  John  Neyen  he 
instantly  sent  out  of  the  country.  Was  it.  thought  to 
bait  a  trap  for  the  ingenuous  Netherlander*,  and  catch 
them  little  by  little,  like  so  many  wild  animals  ?  This 
was  not  the  way  the  States  dealt  with  the  archdukes. 
What  they  meant  they  put  in  frail — first,  last,  and 
always.  Now  and  in  the  future  they  said  and  they 
would  say  exactly  what  they  wished,  candidly  and 
seriously.  Those  who  pursued  another  course  would 
never  come  into  negotiation  with  them.;,J 

The  monk  felt  that  he  had  excited  a  wrath  widen  it 
would  he  difficult  to  assuage.  He  already  {»•  n*.  i  v*  d 
the  difference  between  a  real  and  an  affected  indimia:  ion. 
and  tried  to  devise  some  soothing*  remedy.  I  la?  !\  lev.  h 
morning  ho  sent  a,  'petition  in  writing  to  the  Sn»*.  ■  f« .»• 
leave  to  make  an  expianai  ion  to  the  assembly,  Bstneveld 
and  Ileeorder  Aerssens,  in  eohseijiwnre,  came  a*  him 
immediately  and  lumped  invectives  ii]oti  his  lu*ad  for 
his  duplicity/1” 

.Evidently  it  was  a  different  mu i  ter  dealing  wit  h  this 
many-] leaded  roaring  Least,  calling  itself  a  P  punlle, 
from  managing  the.  supple,  politicians  with  whom  he 
was  more,  familiar.  The  noise  and  publicity  of  ih". c 
transactions  were-  already  somewhat,  appalling  to  the 
smooth  friar  who  was  accustomed  to  negotiate  in  com¬ 
fortable  secrecy.  He  now  vehemently  pr**i*.;ed  that 
never  man  was  more,  si  nee.  re  than  lie.  and  imphe-d  Nr 
time  to  send  to  Brussels  for  another  power.  If  i.-  Due. 
that  number  throe  was  still  in  Ids  portfolio,  but  he  had 
seen  so  much  indignation  on  the  production  of  number 
two  as  to  feel  sure,  that  the  fury  of  (he  Slab  ^  would 
know  no  bounds  should  ho  now  confess  that,  he  had 
come,  provided  with  a  third. 

It  was  agreed  accordingly  to  wait  eight  days,  in  which 
period  he  might  send  for  and.  receive  the  new  power 
already  in  Ins  possession.  These  little  tricks  wore  con¬ 
sidered  masterly  diplomacy  in  t  hose  da  vs,  and  1  *y  hi  is 
kind  of  negotiators;  and  such  was  the  way  in  which  it 

*  ?.  dined,  318-325,  Tram  Noywi's  Lettem  miu\  .JDurmUd.  Hint 
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was  proposed  to  terminate  a  half  century  of  warfare.63 
The  friar  wrote  to  his  masters,  not  of  coarse  to  ask  for 
a  new  power,  hut  to  dilate  on  the  difficulties  to  he 
anticipated  in  procuring  that  which  the  losing  party  is 
always  most  bent  upon  in  circumstances  like  these,  and 
which  was  most  ardently  desired  by  the  archdukes —an 
armistice.  He  described  Prince  Maurice  as  sternly 
opposed  to  such  a  measure,  believing  that  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  apt  to  he  attended  with 
mischievous  familiarity  between  the  opposing  camps, 
with  relaxation  of  discipline,  desertion,  and  various 
kinds  of  treachery,  and  that  there  was  no  better  path 
to  peace  than  that  •which  was  trampled  by  contending 
hosts. 

Seven  days  passed,  and  then  Keyen  informed  the 
States  that  he  had  at  last  received  a  power  which  he 
hoped  would  prove  satisfactory.  Being  admitted  ac¬ 
cordingly  to  the  assembly,  he  delivered  an  eloquent 
eulogy  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  archdukes,  who,  with 
perhaps  too  little  regard  for  their  own  dignity  and 
authority,  had  thus,  for  the  sake,  of  the  public  good,  so 
benignantly  conceded  what,  the  Status  had  demanded. 

Barn e veld,  on  receiving  the  new  power,  handed  to 
Neyen  a  draught  of  an  agreement  which  lie  was  to  study 
at  his  leisure,  and  in  which  In*,  might  suggest,  adorations. 
At  the  same  time  it  wots  demanded  that,  within  three 
months  the  written  consent  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the 
proposed  negotiations  should  1m*  produced.  The  Fran¬ 
ciscan  objected  that  it  did  not.  comport,  with  the  dignity 
of  the  archdukes  to  suppose  the  consent,  of  any  other 
sovereign  needful  to  eon  firm  their  acts.  Barneveid  in¬ 
sisted  with  much  vehemence*,  on  the  necessity  of  this 
condition.  It  was  perfectly  notorious,  lie  said,  that  the 
armies  commanded  by  the  archdukes  wore  subject,  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  were  called  royal  armies,  'prince 
Maurice  observed  that  ail  prisoners  taken  by  him  had 
uniformly  called  themselves  soldiers  of  the  Frown,  not 
of  the  archdukes,  nor  of  Marquis  Hpinola.61 

Barneveld  added  that;  the  royal  power  over  the  armies 
in  the  Netherlands  and  over  the  obedient  provinces  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  all  commanders  of  regiments,  all 

w  narrative  is  the  moik's  own,  ay  j>roi*'jrvnl  I ,y  liin  admirer  fch<-  Jaiaii 
BaHncvi  (ufrt  tup,)  a  Uailucai,  uhi  tup. 
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governors  of  fortresses,  especially  of  Antwerp,  Client, 
Cambray,  and  the  like,  were  appointed  by  the  King  of 
Spain.  These  were  royal  citadels,  with  royal  garrisons. 
That  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  King  of 
Spain  it  would  he  impossible  to  declare  the  people  of  the 
United  Provinces  free,  was  obvious ;  for  in  the  eosion 
by  Philip  II.  of  all  the  Netherlands  it  was  provided 
that,  without  the  consent  of  the  king,  no  parr  of  that 
territory  could  be  ceded,  and  this  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
all  the  sovereignty.  To  treat  without  the  king  was  there¬ 
fore  impossible. 

The  Franciscan  lonied  that  because  the  sovereigns  of 
Spain  sent  funds  a.  d  auxiliary  troops  to  FIamler>,  and 
appointed  military  commanders  there  of  various  degrees, 
the  authority  of  the  archdukes  was  any  t  he  less  supieim*. 
Philip  If.  laid  sent  funds  and  troops  to  sustain  the 
League,  hut.  lie  was  not  King  of  France. 

BamevoUl  probably  thought  it  not  worth  Ids  while  to 
reply  that  Philip,  with  those  funds  and  tlio.se  troops,  had 
done  Ids  best,  to  become  King  of  Fraru-e.  and  that  his 
failure  proved  nothing  for  jlm  argument,  either  voe  . 

Neyen  (hen  returned  once  more  to  I* niseis-,  ob-eiving 
as  lie  Look  leave;  that  the,  derision  of  tin;  arrhdulo  s  as  to 
the  king’s  consent,  was  very  doubtful,  alt  hough  he  was 
sure  that  the  best  tiling  for  all  parties  would  he  to  agree 
to  ait  armistice  out  of  hand. 

This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  opinion  of  the 
States  or  the  st  ad  holder. 

After  conferring  with  his  musters,  the  monk  raniedowii 
by  agreement  from  Antwerp  to  the  Dutch  ships  which  lay 
in  the  !Seheld  before  Fort  Li  1  he  <  >n  hoard  one.  of  those, 
Dirk  van  d(*r  Does  had  been  staf ionod  with  a  special 
commission  from  the  States  to  compare  document."..  It 
was  expressly  ordered  that  in  the;e  preliminary  negotia¬ 
tions  noithet:  'party  was  to  goon  shot  eg'  <  )n  a  comparison 
of  tile  agreement  brought,  by  Neyen  from  P>msseis  with 
the  draught,  furnished  by  iSurnc.veld,  of  which  Van  der 
Docs  had  a  copy,  so  many  discrepancies  appeared  that; 
the  document,  of  the  archdukes  wa,-.  at.  once  rejected. 
Ihit  of  course  111 o  monk  laid  a  number  two,  and  this, 
after  some  trouble,  was  made  to  agree  with  the  pre¬ 
scribed  lorm.  Brother  John  then,  act ing  upon  what  he 
M  GuUucd, 
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considered  the  soundest  of  principles — that  no  job  was 
so  difficult  as  not  to  be  accomplished  with  the  help  of 
the  precious  metals — offered  his  fellow  negotiator  a 
valuable  gold  chain  as  a  present  from  the  archdukes.56 
Dirk  van  der  Does  accepted  the  chain,  but  gave  notice 
of  the  fact  to  his  Government. 

The  monk  now  became  urgent  to  accompany  his 
friend  to  the  Hague,  but  this  had  been  expressly  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  States.  Neyen  felt  sure,  he  said,  of  being 
able  by  arguments,  which  ho  could  present  by  word  of 
mouth,  to  overcome  the  opposition  to  the  armistice  were 
he  once  more  to  be  admitted  to  the  assembly.  Van  der 
Does  had  already  much  overstaid  his  appointed  time, 
bound  to  the  spot,  as  it  were,  by  the  golden  chain 
thrown  around  him  by  the  excellent  friar,57  and  he  now, 
in  violation  of  orders,  wrote  to  the  Hague  for  leave  to 
comply  with  this  recpicst.  Pending  the  answer,  the  per¬ 
suasive  Neyen  convinced  him,  much  against  his  will, 
that  they  might  both  go  together  as  far  as  Delft.  To 
Delft  they  accordingly  went ;  but,  within  half  a  league 
of  that  place,  met  a  courier  with  strict  orders  that  tho 
monk  was  at  once  to  return  to  Brussels.  Brother  John 
was  in  great  agitation.  Should  he  go  back,  the  whole 
negotiation  might  come  to  nought ;  should  he  go  on,  ho 
might  he  clapped  into  prison  as  a  spy.  Being  conscious, 
however,  that  his  services  as  a  spy  were  intended  to  he 
tho  most  valuable  part  of  bis  mission,  he  resolved  to 
proceed  in  lint  capacity .5a  So  he  persuaded  his  friend 
Dirk  to  hide  him  in  the  hold  of  a  canal-boat.  Van  der 
Does  was  in  great  trepidation  himself,  but  on  reaching 
the  Hague  and  giving  up  his  gold  chain  to  Barn o veld, 
he  made  Ids  peace,  and  obtained  leave  for  the  trembling 
bill,  audacious  friar  to  come  out  of  his  hiding-place. 

Appearing  once  more  before  the  States- General  on  the 
afternoon  of  7th  May,™  Neyen  urged  with  much  eloquence 
the  propriety  of  an  immediate  armistice  both  by  sea  and 
land,  insisting  that  it  would  be  a  sanguinary  farce  to 
establish  a  cessation  of  hostilities  upon  one  element 

'■  Optima  quippe  norant  negotiant  -rs  "Op  dat  hy  don  Btaatdtnnnneinigden 
nullum  <•:■-«<•  tain  arduum  quod  auri  ope  Landeu  van  uaby  doorsrmffelen  zoii  eo 
oou  wmiie.latur” Gullueei,  322.  Com-  heinudyk  arbeiden  tot  bevordering  ’mu 
puro  Wagmiaar,  ix.  249,  den  handed," — W'agenaar,  lx.  24  y.  Ct 

w  “Ouinsi  valdo  lenadter  aurea  ilia  Van  der  Komp,  iii.  12. 
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while  "blood  and  treasure  were  profusely  flowing  on  the 
ocean.60  There  were  potent  reasons  for  this  earnestness 
on  the  part  of  the  monk  to  procure  a  truce  to  maritime 
operations,  as  very  soon  was  to  he  made  evident  to  the 
world.  Meantime,  on  this  renewed  visit,  ihc  negotiator 
expressed  himself  as  no  longer  doubtful  in  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  requesting  the  Spanish  king’s  consent  to 
the  proposed  negotiations.  That  e<  msent,  la  nvever,  woN -3 
in  his  opinion  depend  upon  the  eai  neatness  now  to  h,r 
manifested  by  the  States  in  establishing  the*  armistice 
by  sea  and  land,  and  upon  their  promptness  in  recalling 
the  fleets  now  infesting  the  coast  of  Spain.  No  imme¬ 
diate  answer  wans  given  to  these  repreMjntat.ions,  hut 
Noyen  was  requested  to  draw  up  bis  a rgu  merit  in 
writing,  in  order  that  it  might  be  duly  pondered  by  the 
States  of  the  separate  pi  evinces. 

The  radical  defect  of  the  Dutch  constitution  -  the  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereignty  claimed  by  each  one  of  th-  provin¬ 
ces  composing  the  eon  federal  ion,  each  of  those  provinces 
on  its  part  being  composed  of  cities,  each  again  claiming 
something  very  like  sovereignty  for  itself-- could  mu, 
fail  to  he  manifested  whenever  great  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers  were  to  be  undertaken.  To  obtain  the 
unanimous  consent  of  seven  independent  little,  repuldirx 
was  a  work  of  difficulty,  requiring  imiueine  ovpenditme 
of  time  in  comparatively  unimportant,  eonf ingeneies. 
How  intolerable  might  become  the  obstructions,  the  dis¬ 
sensions,  and  the  delays,  now  that  a.  series  of  momentous 
and  world- wide  transactions  was  beginning;,  on  the  issue 
of  which  the  admission  of  a  new  commonwealth  into  tin*, 
family  of  nations,  the  international  connections  of  all 
the  great  powers  of  ( hristendom.  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  the  peace  of  Kumpe  depondod. 

Yet  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  main*  the.  bes*- 
presont  use  of  the  institutions  which  time,  and  great 
events  had  bestowed  upon  the.  young  republic,  leaving 
to  a  more  convenient  season  the  task  of  remodelling  the. 
law.  Meanwhile,  with  men  who  knew  their  own  minds, 
who  meant  to  speak  the  truth,  and  who  wo. re.  resolved 
to  gathe,”  in  at  last  tlm  harvest  honestly  and  bravely 
gained  by  nearly  a  half  century  of  hard  lighting,  It  would 
be  hard  for  a  legion  of  friars,  with  their  heads  full  of 

m  Gaiuoci,  334.  Van  iter  Kemp,  III.  US,  Grvtuw,  xvi.  745. 
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quirks  and  tlieir  wallets  full  of  bills  of  exchange,  to 
cany  the  day  fur  despotism. 

Barneveld  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  lie  was 
well  aware  that  his  province  of  Holland,  where  he 
was  an  intellectual  autocrat,  was  staggering  under  the 
burthen  of  one  half  the  expenses  of  the  whole  republic. 
Ile^A'new  that  Holland  in  the  course  of  the  last  nine 
X%rs,  notwithstanding  tie  constantly  heightened  rate  of 
Ihipost  on  all  objects  of  ordinary  consumption,  was 
twenty-six  millions  of  florins  behindhand,  and  that  she 
had  reason  therefore  to  wish  for  peace/’1  Hire  great 
Advocate,  than  whom  no  statesman  in  Europe  could 
more  accurately  scan  the  world’s  horizon,  was  convinced 
that  the  propitious  moment  for  honourable  straight¬ 
forward  negotiations  to  secure  peace,  independence,  and 
free  commerce,  free  religion,  and  free  government,  had 
come,  and  ho  had  succeeded  in  winning  the  reluctant 
Maurice  into  a  partial  adoption,  at  least  of  his  opinions.*12 
The  Franciscan  remained  at  Delft,  waiting,  by  direction 
of  the  States,  for  an  answer  to  his  propositions,  and 
doing  his  best  according  to  the  instructions  of  Iris  own 
Government  to  espy  the  condition  and  sentiments  of  the 
enemy.  Becoming  anxious  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight, 
lie  wrote  to  Barneveld.  In  reply  the  Advocate  twice 
sent  a  secret  messenger,  urging  him  to  be  patient, 
assuring  him  that  the  affair  was  working  we, 11  ;  that  the 
opposition  to  peace  came  chiefly  from  Zeeland  and  from 
certain  parties  in  Amsterdam  vehemently  opposed  to 
peace  or  truce;  but  that  the  rest  of  Holland  was  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favour  of  the  negotiations/'3 

A  lew  days  passes!,  and  Xeyen  was  again  summoned 
before  the  assembly.  Barneveld  now  informed  him  that 
ihe  Dutch  fleet  would  be  recalled  from  the  coast  of 
Spain  so  .soon  as  Ihe  consent  of  Iris  Catholic  Majesty  to 
the  negotiations  arrived,  but  that  it  would  he  necessary 
to  e.mtine  the  cessation  of  naval  warfare  within  certain 
local  limits.  Both  these  conditions  were  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  Franciscan,  who  urged  that  the  consent  of 
the  Spanish  King  was  certain,  hut  that  this  new  proposi¬ 
tion  to  localize  the  maritime  armistice  would  prove  to  he 

e  Rcmcmstr.  van  OiUoiUlurrurvvM  in  Envoi  viuj  O^m-BaniovctW,  hi  is;.** 
iafcr,  ix,  241* 
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fraught  with  endless  difficulties  and  dangers.  Bameveld 
and  the  States  remaining  firm,  however,  and  giving  him 
a  formal  communication  of  their  decision  in  writing, 
Neyen  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  wend  his  way  hack 
rather  malcontent  to  Brussels. 

It  needed  but  a  brief  deliberation  at  the  court  of 
the  archdukes  to  bring  about  the  desired  arranges  ”>t. 
The  desire  for  an  armistice,  especially  for  a  cessation  ,.r 
hostilities  by  sea,  had  been  marvellously  sti inula, ted  by 
an  event  to  be  narrated  in  the  next  chapter.  Meant  ime, 
more  than  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  had  been 
passed  in  these  secret  preliminary  transactions,  and  so 
softly  had  the  stealthy  friar  sped  to  and  fro  between 
Brussels  and  the  Hague,  that  when  at;  last,  tie;  armistice 
was  announced  it  broke  forth  like  a  sudden  flash  of  fine 
weather  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  storm.  No  one  at  the 
archduke's  eonrt  knew  of  the  mysterious  negotiations  save 
the  monk  himself,  Spinola,  Kiehardog  \  erreyeken,  the 
chief  auditor,  and  one  or  two  ot  hers.'51  The  great  Belgian 
nobles,  from  whom  everything  had  been  concealed,  were 
very  wroth,  but  the  Belgian  public  was  as  much  delighted 
as  amazed  at;  the  prospects  of  peace.  In  tlm*  1  nifed 
Provinces  opinions  were  conflicting,  but  doubtless  joy 
and  confidence  were  the  prevailing  emotions. 

Towards  the  middle  of  April  the  armistice  was  pub¬ 
licly  announced.  1 1.  was  to  last,  for  eight,  months  from 
(he*  Iih  of  May.  I  taring  this  period  no  citadels  wore  \o 
be  besieged,  no  camps  brought  near  a  city,  no  new 
fort. ideal  ions  built,  and  all  troops  were  to  bo  kept  care¬ 
fully  within  walls.  Meant ime  commissioners  were  jo  bo 
appointed  by  tins  archdukes  to  confer  with  an  e<juai 
number  of  deputies  of  the  knifed  Brovine.es  for  peace  or 
for  a  truce  of  fen,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  on  the  express 
ground  that,  the  archdukes  regarded  the  knited  Provinces 
as  free  countries,  over  which  their  Highnesses  pretended 
to  no  authority/"' 

The  armistice,  on  land  was  absolute.  ( >n  sea,  hostilities 
wen1,  to  cease  in  the  German  ocean  and  in  the  channel 
between  Hngland  and  Prance,  while  it  was  also  provided 
that  the  Motherland  Hoot  should,  within  a  certain  period, 
be  .recalled  from  flic  Spanish  coast. 

«  Metwn,  05 1 v".  Ualtucci,  325, 
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A  clay  of  public  fast,  humiliation,  thanksgiving,  and 
prayer  was  ordered  throughout  the  republic  for  the  9th 
of  May,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  Heaven  on 
the  great  work  to  be  undertaken  ;  and  as  a  further  pre¬ 
caution,  Prince  Maurice  ordered  all  garrisons  in  the 
strong  places  to  be  doubled,  lest  the  slippery  enemy 
sb^Tid  take  advantage  of  too  much  confidence  reposed 
/d]  bis  good  faith.  The  preachers  throughout  the  common¬ 
wealth,  each  according  to  his  individual  bias,  improved 
the  occasion  by  denouncing  the  Spaniard  from  their 
pulpits  and  inflaming  the  popular  hatred  against  the 
ancient  enemy,  or  by  dilating  on  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  the  horrors  of  war.fifi  The  peace  party  and  the  war 
party,  the  believers  in  Barneveld  and  the  especial  ad¬ 
herents  of  Prince  Maurice,  seemed  to  divide  the  land  in 
nearly  equal  portions. 

While  the  Netherlands,  both  rebellions  and  obedient, 
were  filled  with  these  various  emotions,  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  were  profoundly  amazed  at  the  sudden 
revelation.  It  was  on  the  whole  regarded  as  a  confession 
of  impotence  on  the  part  of  Spain  that  the  archdukes 
should  now  prepare  to  send  envoys  to  the  revolted  pro¬ 
vinces  as  to  a  free  and  independent  people.  Universal 
monarchy,  brought  to  such  a  pass  as  this,  was  hardly 
what  had  been  expected  after  the  tremendous  designs 
and  the  grandiloquent  language  on  which  the  world  had 
so  long  been  feeding  as  its  daily  bread.  The  spectacle 
of  anointed  mouarchs  thus  far  humbling  themselves  to 
the  people — of  rebellion  dictating  terms,  instead  of 
writhing  in  dust  at  the  foot,  of  the-  throne-  was  some¬ 
thing  new  in  history.  The  heavens  and  earth  might 
soon  be  expected  to  pass  away,  now  that  sueh  a  cata¬ 
strophe  was  occurring. 

The  King  of  France  had  also  been  kept  in  ignorance 
of  these  events.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  the 
negotiations  could  go  forward  without  his  consent,  and 
formal  part .iripat ion.  According!}’  on  receiving  the 

news  he  appointed  an  especial  mission  to  the  Hague . 

President  Joann  in  and  I  >e  Fussy,  besides  his  regular 
resident  ambassador  Iluzanval.  Meantime,  startling  news 
reached  the  republic  in  the  early  days, of  May. 
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CHAPTER  XL V  1 1. 


k  Dutch  fleet  under  Ileemskerk  sent  to  tine  eon.-t  of  Spain  are  I  n  -rtutral  —  Enmutter 
with  the  Spanish  war-fleet  under  I.)*  A  Vila —  h  tn  o»nmi  u^h-rs-rn-ehief*— 

Victory  of  the  Netherlander ---  Massacre  of  tin;  'panauo,;, 

Thu  State, s-Goimral  hurt  not-  Wn  im-lincrt  tn  he  triinijuil 
under  the  cheek  whi-h  Admiral  [laulum  hurt  reccivert 
upon  the  coast,  of  Spain  in  the  autumn  <>!  l'inti.  1  lie 
deed  of  terrible  »t inn  by  which  Kiaaw/oon  am l 

lii.s  comrades  had  in  that  crisis  saved  the  reputation  of 
the  republic,  had  proved  that  her  lloet.s  needed  only 

skilful  handliii”'  mid  de'ermiicd  leaders  . . *'|uer  tlcir 

ennmv  in  the  Western  seas  as  certainly  as  th<-y  had 
done. ‘in  the  archipelagos  of  the  Hast.  .  And  there  was 
oup  pre-eminent  naval  commander,  still  in  tin*  very 
prime  oHifo,  but  seasoned  by  an  experience  at  tin*  }oh\s 
and  in  the  tropics  such  as  fbw  mariners  in  that  «-arlv 
but.  expanding  maril ime  ep*M-h  could  b'ded.  Jacob  van 
jlecmskerk,  unlike,  many  of  tie*  navigators  and  ocean 
warriors  who  bad  made  and  were  destined  t<pmakc  tbe 
Orange  flag  of  Hi*'.  I'nited  Provinces  illustrious  aver 
tbo  world,  was  not  of  humble  parentage.  >pruny:  o|  an 
ancient,  knightly  r;m',  which  had  fivipa-mly  dntin- 
o'uishcd  itself  in*  his  natiw  province  of  Holland,  In*  had 
followed  t  ho  seas  almost  fioin  his  emdlc.  I  »v  t  urns  a 
commercial  vnyayu-r,  an  explorer,  a,  pn\ ateem-m,un  oi 
an  admiral  of  war-thuds,  in  days  when  sharp  db i  inef  ions 
between  the  merchant  wrviee  and.  the  public  s»*rvin*t 
corsairs’  work  and  cruisers’  woik  did  not  ‘*\is!,  bo  bad 
ever  proved  himself  equal  to  any  emeryeuey  a  man 
incapable  of  fatigue,  of  perplexity,  or  of  four.  \\  «•  havr 
followed  his  career  during  that  awful  winter  m  Nova 
Zembla,  where,  with  sueh  unilinehiny  cheerful  heroism, 
he  sustained  the,  courage  of  his  comrades  tie*  first,  band 
of  scientific  martyrs  that*  bad  ever  biased  the  dung*  t s 
and  demanded  the,  secrets  of  those  uiy.tic  regions.  His 
glorious  name  —  as  those,  ol  so  many  of  his  conn aden  and 
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countrymen — has  been  rudely  torn  from  cape,  promon¬ 
tory,  island,  and  continent,  once  illustrated  by  courage 
and  suffering,  but  the  noble  record  will  ever  remain.1 

Subsequently  lie  had  much  navigated  the  Indian  ocean  ; 
his  latest  achievement  having  been,  with  two  hundred 
men,  in  a  couple  of  yachts,  to  capture  an  immense 
Portuguese  carntek,  mounting  thirty  guns,  and  manned 
with  eight  hundred  sailors,  and  to  bring  back  a  prodi¬ 
gious  booty  for  the  exchequer  of  the  republic.  A  man 
with  delicate  features,  large  brown  eyes,  a  thin  high 
nose,  fair  hair  and  beard,  and  a  soft,  gentle  expression, 
he  concealed,  under  a  quiet  exterior,  and  on  ordinary 
occasions  a  very  plain  and  pacific  costume,  a  most 
daring  nature,  and  an  indomitable  ambition  for  military 
and  naval  distinct  ion. 

Ho  was  the  man  of  all  others  in  the  commonwealth  to 
lead  any  new  enterprise  that  audacity  could  conceive 
against  the  hereditary  enemy. 

The  public  and  the  States-General  were  anxious  to 
retrace  the  track  of  llaultain,  and  to  efface  the  memory 
of  Iris  inglorious  return  from  the  Spanish  coast.  The 
sailors  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  were  indignant  that 
the  richly  freighted  fleets  of  the  two  Indies  had  been 
allowed  to  blip  so  easily  through  their  fingers.  The 
grout  Hast,  India,  Corporation  was  importunate  w i t h 
Government  that,  such  blunders  should  not  be  repeated, 
and  that  the  armaments  known  to  lie  preparing  in  the 
Portuguese  ports,  the  homeward-bound  Hoots  Unit  might 
1)0  lookod  for  at  any  moment  off  the  peninsular  coast, 
and  the,  Spanish  cruisers  which  were  again  preparing  to 
molest  the  merchant  Hoots  of  the  ( 'ompany,  should  he 
dealt  with  ellootivoly  and  in  season. 

Twenty -six  vo.ssols  of  small  size  but  of  good  sailing 
qualifies,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  epoch,  were  pro¬ 
vided,  together  with  flair  tenders.  ( . >f  this  Heel,  the 

command  was  ottered  to  .Jacob  van  Ifeemskerk.  He 
accepted  with  alacrity,  expressing  with  his  usual  quiet 
seif  confidence  the  hope  that,  living  or  dead,  his  father- 
land  would,  have  cause  to  thank  him.  Inspired  only  by 
the  love  of  glory,  he  asked  for  no  remuneration  for  his 

l  For  *i  t'ml  au'l  loninl  dissertation  on  the  Cannes  of  tffn  oblivion  Ini  >  which  th« 
eaily  hatch  voyugeis  h  tv*  fniioi  *;t*  iu  jiarttcular  Batin'  t  .uni  V or  Wyk,  III 
Hooi'dsttuk,  a®,  d. 
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services  nave  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  lx . ioty,  after  half 

a  million  florins  should  have  heen  paid  into  the  public 
treasury.  It  was  hardly  probable  that  this  would  prove 
a  large  share  of  prize  money,  while  considerable  vic¬ 
tories  alone  could  entitle  him  to  receive  a  stiver. 

The  expedition  sailed  in  the  early  days  of  April  for 
the  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  admiral  having  full 
discretion  to  do  anything  that  might  hi  his  judgment 
redound  to  the  advantage*  of  the  republic.  Next  in  com¬ 
mand  was  the  vice-admiral  of  Zeeland,  Laurenz  Alt  eras. 
Another  famous  seaman  in  the  lieet  was  Captain  Henry 
Janszoon  of  Amsterdam,  commonly  wiif-e  Long  Harry, 
while  the  weather-beaten  and  well  beloved  Admiral 
Lambert,  familiarly  styled  by  his  counhyineri  Pretty 
Lambert-”  some  <>f  win »s<*  achievements  have  already 
been  recorded  in  these  pages,  was  the  comrade  of  all 
others  upon  whom  lleemskerh  most  depended."  Alter 
the  10th  April  tin*,  admiral,  lying  off  and  on  near  the 
month  of  the  Tagus,  sent  a  lugger  in.  trading  disguise  to 
reconnoitre  that  river.  I  le  ascertained  hv  Ins  spi**s, 
sent  in  this  and  subsequently  in  other  directions,  as  well 
as  by  occasional  merchant  men  spoken  with  at  sea,  that 
the,  Portuguese  Meet,  for  India  would  not  be  ready  to  sail 
tbr  many  weeks:  that  no  valuable  argosies  wen*  yet  to 
bo  looked  for  from  America,  but  that.  a.  yna!  wardlcel, 
comprising  many  galleons  of  the  large  T  sizm  was  at 
that  vein  moment  cruising  in  t  lw  At  rails  <*1  Gibraltar. 
Such  <»f  the  Motherland  traders  a.-  weie  returning  from 
the  Levant,  as  well  as  those  designing  to  enter  the 
Mediterranean,  w«*re  likely  to  fall  [nizxv-  to  this  fonnid 
able  onein  v.  The  heart,  iif  Joseph  I  leemskrrk  darn-ed  fa 
j. t\\  Ho  had  route  forth  for  glory,  not  tor  booty,  ami 
here  was  what  lie  had  scarcely  dared  to  hope  tor — a 
powerful  a nt agonist,  instead  < >f  peaceful, scarce ly  resisting, 
hut-  richly  laden  me.rehant men.  The  accounts  received 
were  so  accurate  as  to  assure  him  that  1  he.  H ihralfar  'licet 
was  far  superior  to  his  own  in  size  of  vessels,  weight-  of 
metal,  and  number  of*  combatants.  The  circumstances 
onlv  increased  his  eagerness.  The  more  he  was  over- 
maiehed,  the,  greater  would  ]>e  the.  honour  of  victory, 
and  he  steered  ibj;  the  straits,  tacking  to  and  fro  in  tin! 
teeth  of  a  strong  bead-wind. 

*  Wttg-t*  jw-r,  i*.  Mi. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  April  he  was  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  mountain- channel,  and 
2a  April‘  learned  that  the  whole  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the 
Bay  of  Gibraltar.  The  marble  pillar  of  Hercules  rose 
before  him.  Ileemskerk  was  of  a  poetic  temperament, 
and  his  imagination  was  inflamed  by  the  spectacle  which 
met  his  eyes.  Geographical  position,  splendour  of 
natural  scenery,  immortal  fable,  and  romantic  history, 
had  combined  to  throw  a  spell  over  that  region.  It 
seemed  marked  out  for  perpetual  illustration  by  human 
valour.  'The  deeds  by  which,  many  generations  later, 
those  localities  were  to  become  identified  with  the  fame 
of  a  splendid  empire  —then  only  the  most  energetic  rival 
of  the  young  republic,  but  destined  under  infinitely 
better  geographical  conditions  to  follow  on  her  track  of 
empire',  and  with,  far  more  prodigious  results — were  still 
in  the  womb  of  futurity.  But  St.  Vincent,  Trafalgar, 
Gibraltar-— -words  which  were  one  day  to  stir  the  English 
heart,  ami  to  conjure  heroic  English  shapes  from  the 
depths  so  Laig  as  history  endures -were  capes  and 
promontories  already  familiar  to  legend  and  romance. 

Those  Nhdherland’ors  had  come  forth  from  their  slender 
little  fatherland  to  offer  battle  at  last  within  his  own 
harbours  and  under  bis  own  fortresses  to  the  despot  who 
aspired  to  universal  monarchy,  and  who  claimed  the 
lordship  of  the  seas.  The  I f.ol landers  and  Zeeland ers 
hud  gained  vietorb'S  on  the  German  Ocean,  in  the 
Channel,  throughout  the  Indies,  hut  now  they  were  to 
measure  strength  with  the  ancient  enemy  in  this  most 
conspicuous  theatre,  and  before  the  eyes  of  Christendom. 
It  was  on  this  famous  spot  that  the  ancient,  demigod, 
had  torn  asunder  by  main  strength  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Africa.  'There  stood  the  opposite  fragments 
of  the  riven  mountain  eham,  Calpe  and  Ahyla,  gazing 
at  each  oilier,  in  eternal  separation,  across  the  gulf, 
emblems  of  those  two  antagonistic  races  which  the 
terrible  hand  of  Destiny  has  so  ominously  disjoined. 
Xine  eenturies  before,  the  African  king,  Moses  son  of 
Xuzir,  and  his  lieutenant,  Tank  son  of  Abdallah,  had 
crossed  that,  strait  and  burned  the  ships  which  brought 
them.  Black  Africa  had  conquered  a  portion  of  whiter 
Europe,  anil  laid  the  foundation  of  the  deadly  mutual 
repugnance  which  nine  hundred  years  of  bloodshed  had 
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heightened  into  insanity  of  hatred.  Tarik  had  taken 
the°town  and  mountain,  Carteia  and  Calpe,  and  given  to 
both  his  own  name.  Gib-al-Tarik,  the  cliff  of  Tarik, 
they  are  called  to  this  day. 

Within  the  two  horns  of  that  beautiful  bay,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  fortress  on  the  precipitous  rock,  lay  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  anchor.  There  were  ten  galleons  of 
the  largest  size,  besides  lesser  war-vessels  and  carraeks, 
in  all  twenty-one  sail.  The  admiral  commanding  was 
Don  Juan  Alvarez  <b Avila,  a  veteran  who  laid  fought  at 
Lepanto  under  Don  John  of  Austria.  1 1  is  son  was 
captain  of  his  flag-ship,  the  St.  Augustine.  The  vice- 
admiral’s  galleon  was  called  4  Our  Lady  of  La  Vega,’ 
the  rear-admiral's  was  the  ‘  Mother  <d  to  id,  and  ail 
the  other  ships  were  baptized  by  the  Indy  names 
deemed  most  appropriate,  in  the  Spanish  servhv,  to 
deeds  of  carnage. 

On  ihe  other  hand,  the  nomenclature  of  the.  Latch 
ships  suggested  a  menagerie.  There  was  tie*  Tiger,  Lie 
Sea  Dog,' 'the,  Griffin,  tie*  LVd  loon,  the  Golden  Lion, 
the  blank  bear,,  tin*.  White  Ih  ur.  These,  with  the 
yEolus  and  the  Morning  Star,  were  the  hading  voxels 
of  the  little  fleet. 

On  first,  attaining  a  distant  view  of  tie*  enemy, 
Iloemskerk  summoned  all  the  eaptuins  on  board  his 
flag-ship,  the  yEolus,  and  addressed  them  in  a  tew 
stirring  words. 

a  It  is  difficult,”  he  said,  u  for  Netherlanders  m-i  to 
conquer  on  salt,  water.3  <  Mir  fathers  have  gained  many 
a  victory  in  distant  seas,  lmt.  it  is  Or  us  to  tear  from 
the  enemy’s  list  of  titles  his  arrogant,  appellation  of 
Monarch ‘of  the  Ocean.  Here,  on  the  verge  of  two 
continents,  Europe  is  watching  our  deeds,  while  the1 
Moors  of  Africa  are  to  learn  for  the  find,  time  in  what, 
estimation  they  are,  to  hold  Ihe  batavian  repuhlie.  lie- 
member  that,  you  have,  no  choke,  between  triumph  ami 
destruction.  I  have  led  you  into  a  position  whence 
escape  is  impossible  and  1  ask  of  none  ot  yon  more 
than  1  am  prepared  to  do  myself  whither  1  am  Mire, 
that  you  will  follow.  Tim  enemy's  ships  are  fai 

s  Grotiue,  MUeivn,  arid  tVugO'iaar  ail  g‘ve  c:  wnlially  tie  ottn»*  t<  j.oit  eftlili 
spwdi,  and  1  am  incUnoi  to  tliink  therefore  tturt .  <m»»  thnijy;  voy  lik«t  It  wm  r***it  J 
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snperiot  to  ours  in  bulk  ;  but  remember  that  their  ex¬ 
cessive  size  makes  them  difficult  to  handle  and  easier  to 
hit,  while  our  own  vessels  are  entirely  within  control. 
Their  decks  are  swarming  with  men,  and  thus  there 
will  be  more  certainty  that  our  shot  will  take  effect. 
.Remember,  too,  that  we  are  all  sailors,  accustomed  from 
our  cradles  to  the  ocean;  while  yonder  Spaniards  are 
mainly  soldiers  and  landsmen,  qualmish  at  the  smell  of 
bilge- water,  and  sickening  at  the  roll  of  ilie  waives.1 
This  day  begins  a  long  list  of  naval  victories,  which 
will  make  our  fatherland  lbr  ever  illustrious,  or  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  honourable  peace,  by  placing,  through 
our  triumph,  in  the  hands  of  the  States- General,  the 
power  of  dictating  its  terms.” 

Ilis  comrades  long  remembered  the  enthusiasm  which 
Hashed  from  the  man,  usually  so  gentle  and  composed 
in  demeanour,  so  simple  in  attire.  Clad  in  complete 
armour,  with  the  orange  plumes  waving  from  his  casque 
and  the  orange  scarf  across  his  breast,  he  stood  there  in 
front,  of  the  mainmast  of  the  /Eolns,  the  very  embodi¬ 
ment  of  an  ancient  Viking.  w 

lie  <  hen  hr  icily  announced  his  plan  of  at  tack.  It  was 
of  antique  simplicity.  He  would  lay  Iris  own  ship 
alongside  that  of  the  Spanish  admiral.  Pretty  Lambert 
in  (lie  Tiger  was  to  grapple  with  her  on  the  other  side. 
Vice-admiral  Alleras  and  Captain  Thus  wore  to  attack 
th«i  enemy’s  vice-admiral  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  two 
by  two,  the  little  Neiherland  ships  were  to  mum  into 
closest  quarters  with  each  one  of  the  great  galloons. 
Unemskork  would  himself  load  the  way,  and  a, 11  were,  to 
follow,  as  closely  as  possible,  in  his  wake.  The  oath  to 
stand  by  each  ether  was  then  solemnly  renewed,  and  a 
parting  health  was  drunk.  The  captains  then  returned 
tot  heir  ships. 

As  the  Lepanto  warrior,  Don  Juan  d’Avila,  saw  the 
little  vessels  slowly  moving  towards  him,  lie  summoned  a 
1 1  <  blander  whom  lie  had  on  hoard,  one  Skipper  Gevaorix 
of  a  captured  Dutch  trading  bark,  and  asked  him  whether 
those  ships  in  the  distance  were  Netherlanders. 

.Not;  a  doubt  of  it,”  replied  the  skipper. 

*  **  Illud  v»-r<*  vw  piM'dpuum  qu<nl  Hunt,  deUcafci  sontlnae  odore  ac  jactation© 
apikt  iiiiutii’  imjuMiit.  apu<i  ill  as  fluotuum  prop*  exauimo*  in  voitiginem 
rtUlStkf)  uuoi  miiii  vidf'H-  vidror  it  dart." . Urutius,  734. 
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The  admiral  then  asked  him  what  their  purpose  could 
possibly  be,  in  venturing  so  near  Gibraltar. 

“  Either  I  am  entirely  mistaken  in  my  eounf rymon,” 
answered  Gevaerts,  “or  they  are  coming  for  (lie  express 
purpose  of  offering  you  battle.” 5 

The  Spaniard  laughed  loud  and  long.  The  idea  that 
those  puny  vessels  could  be  bent  on  sucli  a  purpose 
seemed  to  him  irresistibly  comic,  and  lie  promised  his 
prisoner,  with  much  condescension,  that  the  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  alone  should  sink  the  whole  fleet. 

Gevaerts,  having  his*  own  ideas  on  the  subject-.  but 
not  being  called  upon  to  express  them,  thanked  the 
admiral  for  his  urbanity,  and  respectfully  withdrew. 

At  least  four  thousand  soldiers  wen-  in  I  >\\  vila’s 
ships,  besides  seamen.  There  were  .st-v.-n  hundred  in 
tlie  St.  Augustine*  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  <  hi  r  Ladv 
of  Vega,  and  soon  in  proportion.  Then*  wan-  ab.o  one 
or  two  hundred  noble  volunteers  who  came  inn  amine:  on 
board,  scenting  the  ba.i.t  le  born  afar,  end  d**>in.uis 
of  having  a  hand  in  the  dost ruction  of  tin-  insolent 
I  Intel  nnen. 

U  was  about  one  in  the  af’termH.n.  There  was  not 
much  wind,  but  tlie  noliandeis,  slow!  v  drib  mg 
on  the  eternal  river  that  pours  from  the  'v'tl 
Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  were  imw  very  near. 
All  hands  had  been  piped  on  board  every  one*  of  the 
ships,  all  had  gone  down  on  their  kne,*s  in  humble 
prayer,  and  the  loving  eup  had  then  b.*eu  passed 
around.0 

Hccmskerk,  leading  the  way  towards  the  Spanish 
admiral,  on le. red  this  gunners  of  Hu*  , K< »! us  nut  to  fire 
until  the  vessels  .struck  ea'di  other.  Wait  till  you 
hea,r  it,  crack,  '  ho  said,  adding  a  promise  of  a  hundred 
florins  to  the  man  who  should  pull  down  bn*  admiral's 
flag.  Avila,  notwithstanding  his  previous  merriment, 
thought  it  host,  for  the  moment,  to  avoid  the  et*ming 
collision.  Leaving  to  of  her  gall  eons,  which  he  inter- 
posed  between  himself  and  ’the  enemy,  flic  task  of 
summarily  sinking  the  Hutch  fleet,  ins  out  the.  cable 
<f  the,  Sf.  Augustine,  ami  drifted  farther  into  the.  ha v. 
llcemskork,  not  allowing  himself  to  he  tLih-d  in  hi*, 

J  Mntwnn,  647.  *  «  M-tovn.  Wiwon-.r.  Oa.tias. 
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purpose,  steered  past  two  or  three  galleons,  and  came 
crashing  against  the  admiral.  Almost  simultaneously, 
Pretty  Lambert  laid  himself  along  her  quarter  on  the 
other  side.  The  St  Augustine  fired  into  the  JEolus  as 
she  approached,  but  without  doing  much  damage.  The 
Butch  admiral,  as  he  was  coming  in  contact,  discharged 
his  forward  guns,  and  poured  an  effective  volley  of  mus¬ 
ketry  into  his  antagonist 

The  St.  Augustine  fired  again,  straight  across  the 
centre  of  the  JMns,  at  a  few  yards’  distance.  A  cannon 
ball  took  off*  the  head  of  a  sailor,  standing  near  J  Teems- 
kerk,  and  carried  away  the  admiral’s  leg  dose  to  the 
body.  He  fell  on  the  deck,  and,  knowing  himself  to  be 
mortally  wounded,  implored  the  next  in  command 
on  board,  Captain  Yerhoef,  to  fight  his  ship  to  the  last, 
and  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  Then 
prophesying  a  glorious  victory  for  the  republic,  and 
piously  commending  bis  soul  to  his  maker,  he  soon 
breathed  his  last.  A  cloak  was  thrown  over  him,  and 
the  battle  raged.  The  few  who  were  aware  that  the 
noble  Heemskerk  was  gone,  burned  to  avenge  his  death, 
and  to  obey  tbe  dying  commands  of  their  beloved  chief. 
The  rest  of  the  Hollanders  believed  themselves  under 
his  directing  influence,  and  fought,  as  if  Ids  eyes  were 
upon  them.  Thus  the  spirit  of  the  departed  hero  still 
watched  over  and  guided  lint  battle. 

The  iEolus  now  fired  a  broadside,  into  her  antagonist , 
making  fearful  havoc,  and  killing  Admiral  d’Avilu. 
The  eommanders-in -chief  of  both  contending  Heels  Ltd 
thus  fallen  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  battle.  While 
the  St.  Augustine  was  engaged  in  deadly  encounter, 
yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  wit  h  i  he  ./Dolus  and  the  Tiger, 
Vice-admiral  AJteras  had,  however,  not  carried  out  Ids 
part  of  the  plan.  Before  he  could  succeed  in  laying 

himself  alongside  of . the ^Spanish  vice-admiral,  he’ hail 

been  attacked  by  two  galleons.  Three  other  Dutch 
ships,  however,  attacked' the  vice-admiral,  and,  after  an 
obstinate  combat,  silenced  all  her  batteries  and  set  her 
on  fire.  Her  conquerors  were  then  obliged  to  draw  oT 
rather  hastily,  ancl  to  occupy  themselves  for  a  time,  in 
extinguishing  their  own  burning  sails,  which  had  take  i 
fire  from  the  close  contact  with  theiis  enemy.  Our  Lady 
of  Vega,  all  ablaae  from  top-gallant-mast  to  quarter • 
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deck,  floated  helplessly  about,  a  sped  re  of  flame,  her 
guns  going  off  wildly,  and  her  crew  dashing  themselves 
into  the  sea,  in  order  to  escape  by  drowning  from  a  fierv 
death.  She  was  consumed  to  the  water’s  edge. 

Meantime,  Vice-admiral  Aiferas  had  successively  de¬ 
feated  both  his  antagonists  ;  drifting  in  with  them  until 
almost  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  hut  never  leaving 
them  until,  by  his  superior  gunnery  and  seamanship, 
ho  had  sunk  one  of  them,  and  driven  the*  other  a  help¬ 
less  wreck  on  shore. 

Long  Harry,  while  Alteras  had  been  thus  employed, 
had  engaged  another  great  galleon,  and  set  her  on  fire. 
She,  tot),  was  thoroughly  burned  to  her  hulk,  but  Ad¬ 
miral  Harry  was  killed. 

By  this  time,  although  it  was  early  of  an  .April  after¬ 
noon,  the  heavy  clouds  of  snake,  enveloping  tin*  emu- 
batants  pent  together  in  so  small  a  spueo,  to 

make  an  atmosphere  of  midnight,  as  the  flame>  of  tie* 
burning  galleons  died  away.  There  was  a  diiiimdtv, 
too,  in  bringing  all  the.  Motherland  ships  into  art  iwr  -- 
several  of  the  smaller  oims  having  boon  purpn-ely 
stationed  by  Heomskerk  on  the  edge  of  tlm  bay  to 
prevent  the  possible,  escape  of  any'  of  tin*  Spa  than  Is. 
While  some  of  these  distant  ships  wore  crowding  .sail, 
in  order  to  come  to  closer  quarter.*.,  imw  that  the  day 
seemed  going  against  the  Spaniards,  a  to  ne  mf-us  ex¬ 
plosion  suddenly  shook  the  air.  One  of  the  hrjv.d 
galleons,  engaged  in  combat  with  a,  couple  of  Luieh 
vessels,  had  received  a  hot  shot,  full  in  Iht  pov.fh  t 
magazine,  and  blew  up  with  ail  on  hoard.  Tim  blazing 
fragments  drifted  about,  among  the  other  ship.-.,  and  two 
more  were  soon  on  lire,  their  gams  going  off  and  their 
magazines  exploding.  The  rock  of  Gibraltar  M-im  d  in 
reel.  To  the  rnnrky  darkness  succeeded  flic  intolerable 
glare  of  a  new  and  vast  conflagration.  The  mu)(,  \u 
that  narrow  roadstead  was  now  almost  infernal.  It 
seemed,  said  an  eye-witness,  as  if  heaven  and  earth 
were,  passing  away.  A  hopeless  panic  seized  the 
Spaniards.  The  battle  was  over.  The  St.  Augustine 
still  lay  in  the  deadly  embrace  of  her  antagonists,  hut 
all  the  other  galloons  went  sunk  or  burned.  '  Several  of 
the  lesser  war-ships  had  also  been  destroyed.  It  was 
nearly  sunset.  The  St.  Augustine  at.  last  ran  up  a 
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white  flag,  but  it  was  not  observed  in  the  fierceness  of 
the  last  moments  of  combat ;  the  men  from  the  JEolns 
and  the  Tiger  making  a  simultaneous  rush  on  board  the 
vanquished  foe. 

The  fight  wras  done,  but  the  massacre  was  at  its 
'beginning.  The  trumpeter  of  Captain  Kleinsorg  clam¬ 
bered  like  a  monkey  up  the  mast  of  the  St.  Augustine, 
hauled  down  the  admiral’s  flag,  the  last  which  was  still 
waving,  and  gained  the  hundred  florins.  The  ship  was 
full  of  dead  and  dying  ;  but  a  brutal,  infamous  butchery 
now  took  place.  Some  Nether  land  prisoners  were  found 
in  the  hold,  who  related  that  two  messengers  had  been 
successively  despatched  to  take  their  lives,  as  they  lay 
there  in  chains,  and  that  each  had  been  shot,  as  he 
made  his  way  towards  the  execution  of  the  orders. 
This  information  did  not  chill  the  ardour  of  their  victo¬ 
rious  countrymen.  No  quarter  was  given.  Such  of  the 
victims  as  succeeded  in  throwing  themselves  over¬ 
board,  out  of  the  St.  Augustine,  or  any  of  the  burning 
or  sinking  ships,  were  pursued  by  the  Netherlander**, 
who  rowed  about  among  them  in  boats,  shooting,  stab¬ 
bing,  and  drowning  their  victims  by  hundreds.  It  was 
a  sickening  spectacle.  The  bay,  said  those  who  were 
there,  seemed  sown  with  corpses.  Probably  two  or 
three  thousand  were  thus  put  to  death,  or  had  met  their 
fate  before.  Had  the  chivalrous  Heemskerk  lived,  it  is 
possible  that  he  might  have  stopped  the  massacre.  Bui 
the  thought  of  the  grief  which  would  fill  the  common¬ 
wealth  when  the  news  should  arrive  of  his  death-  thus 
turning  the  joy  of  the  great  triumph  into  lam  on  tat.  ions 
— increased  the  animosity  of  his  comrades.  Moreover, 
in  ransacking  the  Spanish  admiral’s  ship,  all  his  papers 
had  heen  found,  among  them  many  secret  instructions 
from  Government  signed  “  1,  the  King;”  ordering  most 
inhuman  persecutions,  not  only  of  the  Nether  landers, 
but  of  all  who  should  in  any  way  assist  them,  at  sea  or 
ashore.  Beeent  examples  of  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  the  royal  admirals  could  cany  out  these  bloody 
instructions  had  been  furnished  by  the  hangings,  burn¬ 
ings,  and  drown ings  of  Fazardo.  But  the  barbarous 
ferocity  of  the  Dutch  on  this  occasion  might  have  taught 
a  lesson  even  to  the  comrades  of  Alv^. 

The  fleet  of  Avila  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  hulk 
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of  the  St.  Augustine  drifted  ashore,  having  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  victors,  and  was  set  on  fire  by  a  few 
Spaniards  who  had  concealed  themselves  on  board,  lest 
she  might  fall  again  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 

The  battle  had  lasted  from  half-past  three  until  sunset. 
The  Dutch  vessels  remained  all  the  next  day  on  the 
scene  of  their  triumph.  The  townspeople  were  dis¬ 
cerned,  .  packing  up  their  goods,  and  speeding  panic- 
struck  into  the  interior.  Had  Heemskerk  survived  he 
would  doubtless  have  taken  Gibraltar— fortress  and 
town — and  perhaps  Cadiz,  such  was  the  consternation 
along  the  whole  coast. 

But  his  gallant  spirit  no  longer  directed  the  fleet. 
Bent  rather  upon  plunder  than  glory,  the  ships  now 
dispersed  in  search  of  prizes  towards  the  Azores,  the 
Canaries,  or  along  the  Portuguese  coast;  having  first 
made  a  brief  visit  to  Tetuan,  where  they  were  raptur¬ 
ously  received  by  the  Bey. 

The  Hollanders  lost  no  ships,  and  but  one  hundred 
seamen  were  killed.  Two  vessels  were  despatched 
homeward  directly,  one  with  sixty  wounded  sailors, 
the  other  with  the  embalmed  body  of  the  fallen  Heems¬ 
kerk.  The  hero  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
funeral  in  Amsterdam  at  the  public  expense — the  first 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  republic — and  bis  name 
was  enrolled  on  the  most  precious  page  of  her  records.8 

»  Tiie  chief  authorities  for  this  remarkable  battle  are  Meteren,  54t,  548.  Grotius. 
xvi.  731-738.  Wageuaar.  ix.  251-258. 
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Internal  condition  of  Spain  —  Character  of  the  people  —  Influence  of  the  Inquisition 

_ Population  and  Revenue  —  Incomes  of  Church  and  Government — Degradation 

of  Labour  —  Expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  its  consequences  — Venality  the  special 
characteristic  of  Spanish  polity  — Maxims  of  the  foreign  polity  of  Spain  — The 
Spanish  army  and  navy  —  Insolvent  state  of  the  Government  —  The  Duke  of 
Lerma  — His* position  in  the  State- Origin  of  Ids  power  —  System  of  bribery  and 
trafficking  —  Philip  III. —  His  character  —  Domestic  life  of  the  king  and  queen. 

A  glance  at  the  interior  condition  of  Spain,  now  that 
there  had  been  more  than  nine  years  of  a  new  reign, 
should  no  longer  be  deferred. 

Spain  was  still  superstitiously  regarded  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  power  of  the  world,  although  foiled  in  all  its  fan¬ 
tastic  and  gigantic  schemes.  It  was  still  supposed, 
according  to  current  dogma,  to  share  with  the  0 (to¬ 
man  empire  the  dominion  of  the  earth.1  A  series  oi 
fortunate  marriages  having  united  many  of  the  richest 
and  fairest  portions  of  Europe  under  a  single  sceptre, 
it  was  popularly  believed  in  a  period  when  men  were 
not  much  given  as  yet  to  examine  very  deeply  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  governments  or  the  causes  of  national 
greatness,  that  an  aggregation  of  powers  which  had  re¬ 
sulted  from  preposterous  laws  of  succession  really  con¬ 
stituted  a  mighty  empire,  founded  by  genius  and  valour. 

The  Spanish  people,  endowed  with  ait  acute  and  ex¬ 
uberant  genius,  which  had  exhibited  itself  in  many 
paths  of  literature,  science,  and  art;  with  a  singular 
aptitude  for  military  adventure,  organization,  and 
achievement ;  with  a  great  variety,  in  short,  of  splendid 
and  ennobling  qualities ;  had  been,  for  a  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  years,  accursed  with  almost  the  very  worst  poli¬ 
tical  institutions  known  to  history.  The  depth  of  their 
misery  and  of  their  degradation  was  hardly  yet  known 
to  themselves,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  most  hideous 
proof  of  the  tyranny  of  which  they  had  been  the  victims. 
To  the  outward  world,  the  hollow  fabric,  out  of  which 
the  whole  pith  and  strength  had  been  slowly  gnawed 
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away,  was  imposing  and  majestic  still.  But  the  priest, 
the  soldier,  and  tlie  courtier  had  been  busy  too  long, 
and  had  done  their  work  too  thoroughly,  to  leave  much 
hope  of  arresting  the  universal  decay. 

Kor  did  there  seem  any  probability  that  the  attempt 
would  he  made, 

3t  Is  always  difficult  to  reform  wide-spread  abuses,  even 
when  they  are  acknowledged  to  exist,  but  when  gigantic 
vices  are  proudly  pointed  to  as  the  noblest  of  institutions 
and  as  the  very  foundations  of  the  state,  there  seems 
nothing*  for  the  patriot  to  long  for  but  the  deluge. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  the  Spanish  population — 
having  a  very  large  admixture  of  those  races  which,  be¬ 
cause  not  (kith olio  at  heart,  were  stigmatized  as  mis¬ 
creants,  heretics,  pagans,  and,  generally,  as  accursed  — 
was  by  nature  singularly  prone  to  religious  innova¬ 
tion.15  Had  it.  not,  been  for  the  Holy  1  ntpiisi t i< >n,  it 
was  tin*,  opinion  of  acute  and  thoughtful  observers  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  in¬ 
famous  heresies  of  Lnt her,  t dd vin,  and.  the  reM,  would 
have,  long  before  taken  possession  of  the  land.51  To 
tin at  most,  blessed  establishment;  it  was  owing  that  Spain 
had  not,  polluted  itself  in  tlie  lilt h  and  ordure  of  the 
Reformation,  and  had  been  spared  the  horrible  fate 
which  had  befallen  largo  [tortious  of  (.Jormany,  Jf ranee, 
Britain,  and  otla-r  barbarous  northern  nations.  It  was 
mhseieniiously  and  thankfully  believed  in  Spain,  two 
centuries  ago,  that  the,  state  had  been  saved  from  political 
and  mural  ruin  by  1  hat  admirable  machine  which  de- 
toe,  ted  heretics  with  unerring  act  a  i  racy,  burned  them  when 
detected,  and  eonsigned  their  descendants  to  political 
incapacity  and  social  infamy  to  t  he  remotest,  generation.4 

.As  the  awful  consequences  of  religious  freedom,  men 


*  *'  Ui  jjqx'li  jit-r  In  tfran  me’ntlahza 
die  hami'i  uvntiM-m  Mnri  r  Uindd  h>um 
lii'4U»  lac.ili  ;t  (Uvertii'iMial  iliivttn  Ki’hlicni 
<MU  f.  UW— Uir.  Snr.ur/.u,  hVIassimir. 
“  Ti'  iu.ijnlu  r Li  Spa^itUuii  perche  moan- 
mti.uemu  a  rnlpidi  i’rnnia  net  tenpi  di 
J' i i ipi» >  II.  non  m>Iu  inn  vnljin  mu  audit: 
ndla  ulta  iiuiult.i." — S.  Couiariui,  Kda- 

"  U  ri  V  mqnmitufe  ina^gJoro 

<■  fwM«-  im  pijo,  ha  H  triinmal  Ud 
r,i*»  din;h)  prr  tutl*'  It1  Im'!'.  In  Hniuuu 
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pointed  with  a  shudder  to  the  condition  of  nations 
already  speeding  on  the  road  to  min,  from  which  the  two 
peninsulas  at  least  have  been  saved.  Yet  the  British  em¬ 
pire,  with  the  American  republic  still  an  embryo  in  its 
bosom,  France,  North  Germany,  and  other  great  powers, 
had  hardly  then  begun  their  headlong  career.  Whether 
the  road  of  religious  liberty  was  leading  exactly  to  poli¬ 
tical  ruin,  the  coming  centuries  were  to  judge. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  former  chapters  for  the 
characterization  of  Philip  II.  and  his  polity.  But  there 
had  now  been  nearly  ten  years  of  another  reign.  The 
system  inaugurated  by  Charles  and  perfected  by  his 
son,  had  reached  its  last  expression  under  Philip  ITT. 

The  evil  done  by  father  and  son  lived  and  boro  plenti¬ 
ful  fruit  in  the  epoch  of  the  grandson.  And  this  is 
inevitable  in  history.  No  generation  is  long-lived 
enough  to  reap  the  harvest,  whether  of  good  or  evil, 
which  it  sows. 

Philip  II.  had  been  indefatigable  in  evil,  a  thorough 
believer  in  his  supernatural  mission  as  despot,  not  en¬ 
tirely  without  capacity  for  affairs,  personally  absorbed 
by  the  routine  of  his  bureau. 

^He  was  a  king,  as  he  understood  tlio  meaning  of  tins 
kingly  office.  His  policy  was  continued  after  his  death; 
but  there  was  no  longer  a  king.  That  important  regu¬ 
lator  to  the  governmental  machinery  was  wanting.  How 
its  placeman  supplied  will  soon  appear. 

Meantime  the  organic  functions  wore  performed  very 
much  in  the  old  way.  There  was  at  least,  no  lack  of 
priests  or  courtiers. 

Spain  at  this  epoch  bad  probably  less  than  twelve 
millions  of  inhabitants,  although  the  statistics  of  those 
days  cannot  bo  relied  upon  with  accuracy.15  The  whole 
revenue  of  the  ^  state  was  nominally  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  millions  of  dollars,  but  the  greater  portion  of  that 
income  was  pledged  for  many  coming  years  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Genoa.1'  All  the  little  royal  devices  for  in- 


tufti  procurano  di  vivere  m  maniera  da 
nun  imbrattarai  in  tan  to  Ionium  man- 
tonnre  la  Spagna  libera  dull’  infVziouc 
dnir  crcsia,  peste  cbe  ha  infettato  <•  mvi- 
nato  gran  parte  del  moudo,”  &c.,  &«.— 
Gir<>.  Saranzo,  Relazione. 

u  TriuU  (1601-1008)  put  a  the  iK>rmla- 
tion  of  Spain,  inclusive  of  foreign  resi¬ 


dents  at  thirteen  millions  (F.  Priuli, 
Ibdazione).  Hut  Agustino  do  BI.ik.  in  his 
wurlc  on  the  population  of  Spain  from 
ollicial  records,  eitod  by  N.  Baiw.i  ( Motes, 
H*  L  V<|1-  hjn  fir*:*)  allows  but,  0,6«u,lDl 
inhabitants  for  the  whole  peniuHula. 

«  «  Sorio  T  ent  rate  di  S.  ft.  comedieono 
da  10  milioui  in  circa  quasi  tuttw  impeg. 
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creasing  tlie  budget  by  debasing  the  coin  of  the  realm, 
by  issuing  millions  of  cupper  tokens,  by  lowering  the 
promised  rate  of  interest,  on  Government  loans,  by 
formally  repudiating  both  Interest  and  principal,  bad 
been  tried,  both  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign,  with 
the  usual  success.  An  inconvertible  paper  currency, 
stimulating  industry  and  improving  morals  by  convert¬ 
ing  beneficent  commerce  into  baleful  gambling — that 
fatal  invention  did  not  then  exist.  Meantime,  the  legi¬ 
timate  trader  and  innocent  citizen  were  harassed,  and 
the  general  public  endangered,  as  much  as  the  limited 
machinery  of  the  epoch  permitted. 

ri  he  available,  unpledged  revenue,  of  the  kingdom 
hardly  amounted  to  five  millions  of  dollars  a~year.°Thc 
regular  annual  income,  of  the  ehureh  was  at  least  six 
millions.'  The  whole,  personal  proper!  y  of’  lint  nation 
was  estimated  -in  a  very  clumsy  and  un.mf  i  •  factory 
way,  no  doubt  -  at  sixty  millions  of  dollars.'  Tims  the 
income  ni  the  priesthood  was  ton  per  cent .  of  the  whole, 
funded  estate  of  the.  country,  .and  at  least  a  million 
a-year  more,  than  1  he  nn*< am *  of  the  t  lovernment .  t  \ add 
a  more  biting  epigram  he  made  upon  fins  condition  to 
which  the  nation  had.  been  reduced  ? 

^L.ahour  was  more  degraded  than  ever.  The  indus¬ 
trious  classes,  if  such  could  he.  said  to  exist,  wen*,  es¬ 
teemed  (‘.very  day  more  and  more  infamous.  Merchants, 
shopkeepers,  ineehanies,  were,  reptiles, as  vilely  esteemed 
as  dews.  Moors,  Protestants,  or  Pagans.  Ae<pi iring 
wealth  hy  any  kind  ol  production  was  dishonourable. 
A  grandee  who  should  p.-rmit  himself  to  sell  the  wool 
from  his  hound  less  Mieep.-wn.lks  disgraced  his  caste, 
and  was  aceounted  as  low  as  a  merchant..1-1  To  create 
was  the  business  of*  slaves  and  miscreants  :  to  destroy 
was  the.  dist inguishing  attribute,  of  (Tins! Lams  anil 
nobles.  To  cheat,  to  pick,  and  to  steal,  on  the  most 
minute  ami  the  most  gigantic,  scale— these  were,  also 
among  the  dearest,  privileges  of  tho  exalted  classes.  No 


nun* »-  not  :  ii3o  hnjirru;t<«‘  m;i  ■  {  puu  dire 

u:i mill.tO*  j*>-n  Jii*  ;  > ,ism  < Uih! ,i  nwtfr.it n* 
p. *7. Si  t'ltf*  V.i;  li  it ,t ),’*  &i*„  &,%— Ott.",  I ’,i <|j, 
U  eUlijjOiv  Oil".  Surair/u,  ho 

put,  fir  ir  iiitu-U  uhuh-  a f  :)■’#  ut.<  oi  ntil- 
iinu, .  hut,  "  uoP-  i  <1  .iljthiiil  uf- 

I\  1U  iuU.  Ili'l.i/.Siir, 


H  “  Kpjmro  la  Spufjjmi  j*>v<>ra.  r.on 
tr*.vaij<lj»Ht'itu  in  o  jui  piii  <ii  ?<-«  ,mfu 
niihtijii  fra  (Mjiifftli  e-.  n>t>u  ui  ■,-jvitu;." — 
lean.  rriuli,  Aniluu.  a  !■  tl :] HI.  itfiu- 
.1  tfUH. 

“  Hiiil,  Compant  (h.  l, 

o*l.  i.  I». 
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merchandize  was  polluting  save  the  produce  of  honest 
industry.  To  sell  places  in  church  and  state,  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  sacred  tribunals  of  law;  to  take 
biibes^  from  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  in  sums  in¬ 
finitesimal  or  enormous,  to  pillage  the  exchequer  in  every 
form,  to  dispose  of  titles  of  honour,  orders 
of  chivalry,  posts  in  municipal  council,10  at  auction;  to 
barter  influence,  audiences,  official  interviews  against 
money  cynically  paid  down  in  rascal  counters— all  this 
was  esteemed  consistent  with  patrician  dignity. 

The_  ministers,  ecclesiastics,  and  those  about  court, 
obtaining  a  monopoly  of  such  trade,  left  the  business  of 
production  and  circulation  to  their  inferiors,  while,  as 
has  already  been  sufficiently  indicated,  religious  fana¬ 
ticism  and  a  pride  of  raco,  which  nearly  amounted  to 
idiocy,  had  generated  a  scorn  for  labour  even  among 
the  lowest  orders.  As  a  natural  consequence,  com¬ 
merce  and  the  mechanical  arts  fell  almost  exclusively 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners  —  Italians,  English,  and 
French — who  resorted  in  yearly  increasing  numbers  to 
bpam  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  themselves  by  the 
industry  which  the  natives  despised.11 

The  capital  thus  acquired  was  at  regular  intervals 
removed  from  the  country  to  other  lands,  where  wealth 
resulting  from  traffic  or  manufactures  was  not  accounted 
infamous. 

Moreover,  as  the  soil  of  the  country  was  belt]  by  a 
few  great  proprietors  -an  immense  portion  in  the  dead- 
hand  of  an  insatiate  and  ever-grasping  church,  and 
much  of  the  remainder  in  vast  entailed  estates— it  was 

nearly  impossible  for  the  masses  of  the  people  to  be¬ 
come  owners  of  any  portion  of  the  land.  To  bo  an 
agricultural  day-labourer  at  less  than  a  beggar's  wage 
could  hardly  be  a  tempting  pursuit  for  a ‘'proud  and 
indolent  raco.  It  was  no  wondor  therefore  that  the 
business  of  the  brigand,  the  smuggler,  the  professional 
mendicant  became  from  year  to  year  more  aUractivo 
and  more  overdone ;  while  an  ever-thickening  swarm 
of  priests,  friars,  and  nuns  of  every  order,  engendered 


10  w  Quell!  die  govmumo  nolle  cittA 
fiono  chi&matl  Uegidores  e  sono  nolle  cittA 
Rnmdi  ia  mimero  di  40  o  foi«o  pin  <• 
nolle  piccolo  in  minor  mmiero;  quesli 
impicghl  il  re  vende  per  denari  <«  uccoiwlo 


i  luoglii  dove  vaimoHogliono  esnor  vcmluti 
per  i  o  <j  yi i ll*  *  dueuti  cio  che  porta  ft! 
popolo  gran  daimo/'  &e.— tf,  C<» 

tarini. 

11  Glr°.  Soranzo. 
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out  of  a  corrupt  and  deca ying  society,  increasing  the 
general  indolence,  immorality,  and  unproductive  con  ■ 
gumption,  and  frightfully  diminishing  the  productive 
torce  of  the  country,  fed  like  locusts  upon  what  was 
left  m  the  unhappy  land.  “  To  shirk  labour,  infinite 
numbers  become  priests  and  friars/’  said  a  good  Catholic 
■ui  the  year  1608.12 

.Befuro  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  III,  th0  penin¬ 
sula,  which  might  have  been  the  granary  of  the  world, 
did.  not  produce  food  enough  for  its  own  population! 
Corn  became  a  regular  article  of  import  into  Spain,* 
and  would  have  come  in  larger  quantities  Ilian  it  did 
had  the  industry  of  the  country  furnished  sufficient 
material  to  exchange  for  necessary  food. 

And  as  if  if,  had  boon  an  object  of  ambition  with  the 
priesfsand  courtiers  who  then  ruled  a  noble  country,  to 
make  at  exact ly  tins  epoch  dor  most  startling  manifest¬ 
ation  of  human  fatuity  that  the  world  had  ever  seen,  it 
was  now  involved  by  government  to  expffi  hv  armed 
form  nearly  tie*  whole  stock  of  intelligent  and  expo- 
rieiieed  la, hour,  agricultural  and  mechanical,  from  the 
count ry.^  ^Ii  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  long  upon  an  event 
wltieh,  if  it  were  not  so  familiarly  known  to  mankind, 
would  seem  almost  incredible.  But  the.  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  is,  alas!  no  exaggerated  and  imaginary  satire, 
but  a  monument,  of  wickedness  and  insanity  such  as  is 
not  often  seen  in  human  history. 

^Already,  in/hc  very  first  years  of  the  century,  John 
hihera,  archbishop  oi  Valencia,  had  recommended  and 
Urged  the.  sehem*'. 

It,  was  too  gigantic  a  project  to  be  carried  info  execu¬ 
tion  at  once,  hut,  it.  was  tdewiy  matured  hv  the,  aid  of 
other  ecclesiastics.  At-  last,  tlure  were  indications,  both 
human  and  divine,  that  the  cxpulshm  of  these  miscreants 
could  no  longer  he  deferred.  If  was  rumoured  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  ^ a  general  conspiracy  existed  among  the 
Moors  to  rise  upon  the  government,  to  institute  a 
general  massacre,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  their  allies 
and  relatives  onjlm  Barbary  coast,  fu  reestablish  the 
empire  of  the  infidels. £:i 

A  e.-nvoy  of  ehghfy  ass-loads  of  oil  on  the  way  to 

it  **}Vr  ft-hivor  U  travrdb  oi  iuiimtl  g|  fUauo  prctl  «  fmil/’—Oir".  Hortmao 
Ajiilxfc,  a  iU.  UJie-Uili.  u  oie*.  htomim 
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Madrid  had  halted  at  a  wayside  inn.  A  few  flasks  were 
stolen,  and  those  who  consumed  it  were  made  sick 
Some  of  the  thieves  even  died,  or  were  said  to  have  died' 
m  consequence.11  Instantly  the  rumour  flew  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  from  town  to  town,  that  the  royal  family 
the  court,  the  whole  capital,  all  Spain,  were  to  be 
poisoned  with  that  oil.  If  such  were  the  scheme  it  was 
certainly  a  less  ingenious  one  than  the  famous  plot  by 
which  the  Spanish  Government  was  suspected  but  a  few 
years  before  to  have  so  nearly  succeeded  in  bio  win  <r  the 
king,  peers,  and  commons  of  England  into  the  air.  ° 

The  proof  of  Moorish  guilt  was  deemed  all-sufficient 
especially  as  it  was  supported  by  supernatural  evidence 
of  the  most  portentous  and  convincing  kind.  For  several 
days  together  a  dark  cloud,  tinged  with  blood-red  had 
been  seen  to  bang  over  Valencia.15  ’ 

In  the  neghbourhood  of  Daroca,  a  din  of  drums  and 
trumpets  and  the  clang  of  arms  had  been  heard  in  the 
sky,  just  as  a  procession  went  out  of  a  monastery  16 
At  Valencia  the  image  of  the  Virgin  had  shed  tears. 
In  another  place  her  statue  had  been  discovered  in  a 
state  of  profuse  perspiration.17 

What  more  conclusive  indications  could  bo  rconirod 
to  the  guilt  of  the  Moors  ?  What  other  means  devised 
for  saving  crown,  church,  and  kingdom  from  destruction 
hut  to  expel  the  whole  mass  of  unbelievers  from  the  soil 
which  they  had  too  long  profaned  ? 

Archbishop  lubera  was  fully  sustained  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Toledo,  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body 
received  energetic  support  from  Government  J 

Eibera  had  solemnly  announced  that  the  Moors  wore 
so  greedy  of  money,  so  determined  to  keep  it  and  so 
occupied  with  pursuits  most  apt  for  acquiring  it,  that 
they  had  come  to  be  the  sponge  of  Spanish  wealth.  The 
bost  proof  of  tins,  continued  the  reverend  sago,  was  that 
inhabiting  in  general  poor  little  villages  and  sterile 
tracts  of  country,  paying  to  the  lords  of  the  manor  one 
thud  of  the  crops,  and  being  overladen  with  special 
taxes  imposed  only  upon  them,  they  nevertheless  became 
rich,  whilo  Ike  Christians,  cultivating  the  most  fertile 
land,  were  m  abject  poverty.18 

“  °ir°1So™!“-  ,  ,  “  IM-  “'"i  w*»or  n.  imw/i'  »  n,i,i  pi, 

„.,Ml  JVm  *’  Ul,>™'  »*">*'>•  *****  !» 
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It  seems  almost  incredible  that  this  should  not  be 
satire.  Certainly  the  most  delicate  irony  could  not  por- 
toy  the  vicious  institutions  under  which  the  magnificent 
ten  1  to  13  and  noble  people  of  Spain  were  thus  doomed 
to  rum  more  subtly  and  forcibly  than  was  done  by  the 
honest,  bnuahty  „f  this  churchman.  The  careful  tillage, 

eanol  "tl b>'  aqueduct  and 
f  ,  ’  J  ■',cl,Jht.ilio  processes  by  which  these  ‘■accursed” 
had  caused  dm  wilderness  to  bloom  with  cotton,  sugar 
and  e\eiy  land  of  Inin  and  grain:  tlio  untiring  industry’ 
e.vpu.sile  ingenuity,  and  cultivated  taste  by ‘which  the 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  .milix-  of  a 
darker  complexion  than  that  of  the  peninsular '( h.ths, 
lud  curie, icd  then-  native  land  with  splendid  fabrics  in 
Cloth,  paper,  leather,  silk,  tapestry,  and  l.v  s„  doiic-  had 
ae'pui'ed  lorl imes  for  themselves,  despite  ini-pdoms 
taxation,  religious  per.-ecut  ion,  and  social  contumely-, 
a  t  !  hese_  were  cn.in-s  against  a  raee  of  idlers,  steeped  to 
the  bps  in  sloth  whirl,  imagined  itself  to  he  pride 

Hie  industrious,  the  intelligent,  the  wealthy  were 
denounced  as  criminals,  and  hunted  to  death 'or  into 
CXI  C  as  vermin,  while  the  hennas,  the  re..,!., s,  and  the 
CM.  of  the  brood  ot_  cormorants,  settled  more  thickly 
than  ov»*r  ;n*ftunri  ihc*ir  prnv.  J 

.Meant  hue,  ( iovernuieiit  declared  (l,at,  the  piece  of  (bur 
m.it.ivedis  should  he  Wort Ii  eight  maravedis;  the.  piece  of 
two  m-1  raved, s  being  fixed  at.  fo„,'T  Thus  the  specie 

.,l":  ^'c'-'Ioni  was  p.  be  double, 1.  and  by  means:  of  this 
enli'.ht.eiied  legislation,  ,'spain,  after  dost  roving-  m'rieul- 

. "ineree,  and  n,auuf,e|,„v,  was  maintain  great. 

.umiesand  imvie.,  and  establish  tinhorsal  mniiareh'v. 

f  hi  -  me.-emre,  which  a  wiser  churchman  than  Ki'heru, 
(ur,il!KI  1, 1, 'hr! n*  11,  afterwards  declared  the  most,  auda¬ 
cious, and  hai  l, anms  ever  . . rd.-d  by  history,  was  carried 

mil,  with  great,  regularity  of  organization.'-"  It,  was 
m-datued  that  1  li.j  .Moors  should  be,  collected  at  three 
Judieated  pi, ups  whence  they  wore  not.  to  move  on  pain 
of  d'-ulli,  until  duly  escorted  by  (mops  (.0  the  ports  of 
embarkation.  'Die  children  under  (lie  ago  of  four  years 
wyi-e  retained,  of  eoiir.se  without,  their  parenls,  "from 
-Mil  ,:,,  they  were.  Ibr  ever  separated.  With  admirable 


10,11.,  in, 


*!'•  iv  jt.ttKi,  s v.  a;»n. 

■'  u,  *.  2.11 , 1, hb  1!  by  1, hi  siw, 
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forethought,  too,  the  priests  took  measures,  as  they 
supposed,  that  the  arts  of  refining  sugar,  irrigating  the 
rice-fields,  constructing  canals  and  aqueducts,  besides 
many  other  useful  branches  of  agricultural  and  mecha¬ 
nical  business,  should  not  die  out  with  the  intellectual, 
accomplished,  and  industrious  race,  alone  competent  to 
practise  them,  which  was  now  sent  forth  to  die.  A  very 
small  number,  not  more  than  six  in  each  hundred,  were 
accordingly  reserved  to  instruct  other  inhabitants  of 
Spain  in  those  useful  arts  which  they  were  now  more 
than  ever  encouraged  to  despise. 

Five  hundred  thousand  full-grown  human  beings,  as 
energetic,  ingenious,  accomplished,  as  any  then  existing 
in  the  world,  were  thus  thrust  forth  into  the  deserts 
beyond  sea,  as  if  Spain  had  been  overstocked  with  skilled 
labour,  and  as  if  its  native  production  had  already  out¬ 
grown  the  world’s  power  of  consumption. 

Had  an  equal  number  of  mendicant  monks,  with  the 
two  archbishops  who  had  contrived  this  deed  at  their 
head,  been  exported  instead  of  the  Moors,  the  future  of 
Spain  might  have  been  a  more  fortunate  one  than  it 
was  likely  to  prove.  The  event  was  in  itself  perhaps 
of  temporary  advantage  to  the  Dutch  republic,  as  the 
poverty  and  general  misery,  aggravated  by  this  disas¬ 
trous  policy,  rendered  the  acknowledgment  of  the  States’ 
independence  by  Spain  almost  a  matter  of  necessity.21 

It  is  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  farther  disquisition 
as  to  the  various  branches  of  the  royal  revenue.  They 
remained  essentially  the  same  as  during  the  preceding 
reign,  and  have  been  elaborately  set  forth  in  a  previous 
chapter.  The  gradual  drying  up  of  resources  in  all 
the  wide-spread  and  heterogeneous  territories  subject 
to  the  Spanish  sceptre  is  the  st  riking  phenomenon  of  the 
present  epoeh.^  The  distribution  of  such  wealth  as  was 
still  created  followed  the  same  laws  which  had  long 
prevailed,  while  the  decay  and  national  paralysis,  ol' 
which  the  prognostics  could  hardly  be  mistaken,  were 
a  natural  result  of  the  system. 

The  six  archbishops  had  now  grown  to  eleven,22  and 
still  received  gigantic  revenues';  the  income  of  the 

*  Giro.  Soranzo,  Relazionc.  The  ambassador  crossly  states  it  as  n  fact, 
compare  especially  Laiuento*«  admirable  bistory  of  Spain,  vul.  xv.  24)1  2W 
870--3S1.  22 
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Archbishop  of  Toledo,  including  the  fund  of  one  hundred 
thousand  destined  for  repairing  the  cathedral,  being 
estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Seville  and  the  others  varying 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  fifty 
thousand.113  The  sixty-three  bishops  perhaps  averaged 
fifty  thousand  a  year  each,24  and  there  were  eight  more 
in  Italy.25 

The  commanderies  of  chivalry,  two  hundred  at  least 
in  number,  were  likewise  enormously  profitable.  Some 
of  them  were  worth  thirty  thousand  a  \  ear ;  the  uggic- 
gate  annual  value  being  irom  one -and -a -half  to  t wo 
millions,  and  all  in.  Lerma  s  gilt,  upon  his  own  ten  ns.  ^ 
Chivalry,  that  noblest  of  ideals,  without  which,  m 
some  shape  or  another,  the  world  would  be  a  desert  and 
a  sty;  which  included  within  itself  nmiv  nf  the  noblest 
virtues  wli  ieh  can  a d<  an  ina nk iud  — gone  r< >sit  v,  sel  1-den  ia  1, 
chastity,  frugality,  pat  Cnee,  protection  to  the  feeble,  the 
down-1  redden,  and  the  oppressed;  tin.*.  io\e  of  dating 
adventure,  devotion  to  a  pure  religion  and  a  lot  In  pur¬ 
pose,  most  admirably  pathetic,  even  when  in  the  eyes  of 
the,  vulgar  most,  fantust  ie~  duel  been  the  prouded,  and 
most  poetical  of  Spanish  characteristics,  never  to  bo 
entirely  uprooted  from  the  national  heart. 

Ala.s!  what  was  there  in  the  eommanderies oft ddafravu, 
Alcantara,  Santiago,  and  all  I  ho  rest  of  those  knightly 
orders,  as  then  existing,  to  respond  to  the.  noble  senti¬ 
ments  on  which  all  weie  supposed  . to  he,  founded  V 
institutions  for  making  money,  for  pillaging  the  poor 
of  their  hard-earned  pittance,  t.rallieked  in  by  greedy 
ministers  and  needy  courtiers  with  a  shamelessness 
whirh  had  long  ceased  fo  blush  at  vices  however  gross, 
at  venality  however  mean.  .  . 

Venality  was  in  truth  the  prominent,  eharact ensf te  of 
the  Spanish  polity  at  this  epoch,  everything  political 
or  eerlesiastieal,  from  highest  to  lowest,  was  matter  of 

merchandize..  .  ,  .  ......  , 

It  was  the.  autocrat,  governing  king  and  kingdom,  who 
disposed  of  episcopal  mitres,  cardinals’  hats,  commanders’ 
crosses,  the  offices  of  regidores  or  municipal  magistrates 

ai  s.  Cunlnrini,  lM:r/.iu*i*.  l-’nui.  Mull.  IhUl  % 

j }»($•,  OH".  S ii';ur/o.  "  lv.  o»do  cu|tticl  11  mttritttU  t*  ogui  ultra,  minimum*  tf 
ptjriiyin*  a<»u  eco  ttuat<*  it*  doniu‘.*' 
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In  all  the  cities,  farmings  of  revenues,  eolleotorships  of 
taxes,  at  prices  fixed  by  himself. 

It  was  never  known  that  the  pope  refused  to  confirm 
the  ecclesiastical  nominations  which  were  made  by  the 
Spanish  court. 

The  nuncius  had  the  privilege  of  dispensing  the  small 
cures  from  thirty  dollars  a  year  downwards,-7  of  which 
the  number  was  enormous.  Many  of  these  were  capable, 
in  careful  hands,  of  becoming  ten  times  as  valuable  as 
their  nominal  estimate,28  and  the  business  in  them  became 
in  consequence  very  extensive  and  lucrative.  They  were 
often  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  servants  and  the 
hangers-on  of  noble  families,  to  laymen,  to  women, 
children,  to  babes  unborn. 

When  such  was  the  most  thriving  industry  in  the 
land,  was  it  wonderful  that  the  poor  of  high  and  low 
degree  were  anxious  in  ever-increasing  swarms  to  effect 
their  entrance  into  convent,  monastery,  ami  ehureh,  and 
that  trade,  agriculture,  and  manufactures  languished  ? 

The  foreign  polity  of  the  court  remained  as  it  had 
been  established  by  Philip  1 1. 

Its  maxims  were  very  simple.  To  do  unto  your  neigh¬ 
bour  all  possible  harm,  and  to  fester  the  greatness  of 
Spain  by  sowing  discord  and  maintaining  civil  war  in 
all  other  nations,  was  the  fundamental  precept.  To  bribe 
and  corrupt  the  servants  of  ether  potentates,  to  maintain 
a  regular  paid  body  of  adherents  in  foreign  lands,  ever 
ready  to  engage  in  schemes  of  assassination,  e* *n>.piracy, 
sedition,  and  rebellion  against  the  legitimate,  authority, 
to  make  mankind  miserable,  so  far  as  it  was  in  th*  power 
of  human  force  or  craft  to  produce  wretchedness,  were 
objects  still  faithfully  pursued.2'’  They  had  not,  yH  led  to 
the  entire  destruction  of  other  realms  and  their  submission 

2'  I1.  Soranzo.  '*s  Ibid.  .  .  ,  .  e  vedrndn  tbe  <pte  bi  iinpenn n>*n 

^  “In  Fruncla  mcdebiinamente  <•  uppH"”pd«»  ,»II<*  rich,  .v.u  >!- f  "uso!  <  b| 

curavii  col  tenor  lo  provincie  disunite*  pi a'lii1  01111  mjiiu  tdi»  nun  r  mum  in  ijualrhe 
diviso  If*  for/e,  wparati  gli  unimi,  (till!-  -.0.  mu  m.j.dj,  n*.n  ..ite  p>-:,;:d  dot 
denti  i  ponsieri,  rib<>tlali  i  prinnpi.  scltr-  p..p>.!i  p-n  in- '  i  *  .,u  p*  .  -,lSl7.zo 

Vllti  i  popoli  o  til'JUldn  per  ( j II* ■:  la  via  lo  U'lUo  u j  1  j  1 !  1  ■  *•,  U‘0|  ,d!  ■  p  'jrj.o  pfu* 

cose  al  lungofli  sfunoan*  o  :,i  IP,  r  p*.tute*  pro  uiniSu  rb>  u  d;  <  »;.hn  ,f ,  ti»*i*r* 
ill  ridurre  m  Monte  lo  loi/.c  di  (ju,,II  t  !  1  r'jio’n  t  ,  ,  ,  .  *  p  .Pursu , r» ■  viie 

corona.  .  .  .  luprima  piuva  aliaS[M";nu  r.  -m  ,]  pr-nupd-  l!i(1  ,p  u 

per  conservarsi,  proeurandi)  di  ti-nor  l-.n-  imp*  re.  1  ..Mm--,!*,.  tr>l.  .!■*• 

tone  lo  sedissfoni  n<*i  pr«.prii  mpii  .*  di  •-  di.i  ,«,?«»-  tetei  mb  y  ,-nfati * 

autrire  lo  discordio  nt^li  ultri  p<.tent.ei  tee.  s  .run 
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to  iho  sing ;lo  .seep! re  of  Spain,  nor  had  they  developed 
the  resources,  man-rial  nr  moral,  of  a  mighty  empire  so 
thoroughly  as  might  have  been  done  perhaps  by  a  less 
insidious  policy,  but.  they  had  novel*  been  abandoned. 

It  was  a  steady  object  of  policy  to  keep  such  potentates 
of  Italy  as  were  not  already  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Spanish  crown  in  a  state  of  internecine  feud  with  each 
other  and  «  »f  virtual  dependence  on  the  powerful  kingdom. 
The  same  policy  pursued  in  Prance,  of  fomenting  civil 
war  by  subsidy,  force,  and  chicane,  during  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  years  in  order  to  reduce  that  magnificent  realm 
under  the  sceptre  of  "Philip,  has  been  described  in  detail. 
The  chronic  rebellion  of  Ireland  against  the  English 
crown  had  been  assisted  and  inflamed  in  every  possible 
mode,  the  system  being  considered  as  entirely  justified 
by  the  aid  and  comfort  afforded  by  the  queen  to  the 
Dutch  rebels. 

It  was  a.  natural  result  of  the  sysb-m  according  to  which 
king«h  *ins  and  provinei-s  with  the  populations  dwelling 
therein  were.  1  umsfe ruble  like  real  estate  by  means  of 
marriage  sett  laments,  entails,  and  testaments,  that  the 
proprieton-hip  of  most  of  the  great,  realms  in  <  'hrisfendoin 
was  matter  of  tierce  legal  dispute.  Lawsuits,  which  in 
chancery  con  hi  last  for  centuries  before;  a  settlement, 
of  1  he  various  drums  was  made,  might  have  infinitely 
enriched  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  and  reduced 
all  the  parties  to  beggary,  had  there  been  any  tribunal 
hut  the  battlo-lield  to  decide  among  the.  august,  litigants. 
Thus  the  King  of  Croat.  Britain  claimed  the  legal  pro¬ 
prietorship  .and  sovereignty  of  ilriitany,  Normandy, 
Anjou,  Gascony,  Calais,  and  Boulogne  in  France,  besides 
the  whole  kingdom  by  right  of  conquest.""  The  French 
king  claimed  to  bo  rightful,  heir  of  Castile,  Biscay, 
(Lnpuscoa,  Arragon,  Navarro,  nearly  all  the  Spanish 
peninsula  in  short,  including  the  whole  of  Portugal  and 
the  Palearic  Islands  to  hoot."1  The  King  of  Spain  claimed, 
aw  we  have  seen  often  enough,  not  only  Brittany  but  all 
Franco  as  his  lawful  inheritance.  Such  was  the  virtue  of 
the  prevalent  doctrine  of  proprietorship.  Every  poten¬ 
tate,  was  defrauded  of  Ids  rights,  and  every  potentate  was 
a  criminal  usurper.  As  for  the  people,  it  would  have 

'**  M«.Ur,  Aaikuc.  aj>pre\>o  Uiacoitio  I.  HH6T,  in  Ba.r<tK/.i  amt  Berchtd,  S»>r 

IV.  v«l  1.  I’irtfo  Oriuli,  iu  I-'nmdu,  160H.  ibid.  »»  R  I’riuli,  uhimp 
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excited  a  smile  of  superior  wisdom  on  regal,  legal, 
or  sacerdotal  lips,  had  it  been  suggested  that  by  any 
possibility  the  governed  could  have,  a  voice  or  a  thong! it 
in  regard  to  the  rulers  whom  God  in  II is  grace  had 
raised  up  to  be  their  proprietors  and  masters. 

The  army  of  Spain  was  sunk  far  below  the  standard 
at  which  it  had  been  kept  when  it  seemed  fit  to  conquer 
and  govern  the  world.  Neither  by  Spain  nor  Italy 
could  those  audacious,  disciplined,  and  obedient  legions 
be  furnished,82  at  which  the  enemies  of  the  mighty  de>}.nf 
trembled  from  one  extremity  of  earl  1 1  to  the  oihrr. 
Peculation,  bankruptcy,  and  mutiny  had  done  their  work 
at  last.  We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  observe  (ho 
conduct  of  the  veterans  in  Flanders  at  eritieai  epnehs. 
At  this  moment,  seventy  thousand  soldiers  wen*  on  the 
muster  and  pay  roll  of  the  army  serving  in  fho.->o 
provinces,  while  not  thirty  thousand  men  existed  in  (he 
flesh. 

The  navy  was  sunk  to  fifteen  or  twenty  old  galleys, 
battered,  dismantled,  imseaworthy,  and  a  few  a  need 
ships  for  convoying  the  East  and  West  India  men  (o  and 
from  their  destinations.83 

The  general  poverty  was  so  great  that  it  was  often 
absolutely  impossible  to  purchase  food  for  the  loval 
household.34  “  If  you  ask  me,”  s;iid  a,  cool  olerm  r, 
“how  this  great  show  of  empire,  is  maintained,  when  die 
funds  are  so  small,  I  answer  that  it,  is  done  by  nof  pa\  mg 
at  all.”35  The  Government  was  shamelessly,  hupeb,  ly 
bankrupt.  The  noble  band  of  courtiers  were  growing 
enormously  rich.  The  State  was  a  ea reuse  which  uneb  an 
vultures  were  picking  to  the  bones. 

The  foremost  man  in  the  land — the  auhientf,  (he 

absolute  master  in  State  and  Church- . was  the  Cuke  of 

Lerma.86 

Very  rarely  in  human  history  has  an  individual 

33  S.  Contarini,  Eelazione,  «  Perdu*,  la  riab.jv  :  fra",  a  J'lj.j.;..*  Hi.  !:  j  ,-t  j;.  „ 
Spagna  si  trova  spopolata"  ibid.  y,-:.  1.  <.  ;  -b( 

31  Ibid.  “Moment!  neiquali  le  men: it  N.  Oi.nf.irini,  An/iu  * .  ,s>  1  ,,'ut.  of,*, 

reali  maucavano  del  rieoessario  omlu  10M.  Ibid.  r.  1.  o-S.  i.  }.4m  *»!W  ;!  C, 
cibarsi.”  3S  Ibid.  K  I’riuh,  And-.;  <\  .t  J  d.j  {mj  jlj,  u,htm 

so  Francesco  Soranzo,  Kdnzionc  di  lot,.  Ibid.  r,  1  v,.j.  ,,  2 

Spagna  Ambasciatore  dair  anno  ir.u7-  Ob".  Shmm,,,  Ambr.<,  \  I-dmi*.  "iu 
1602,  in  Barozzi  and  Berchet,  Serb-  I  Hbo-nui.  ifad.  V.  r,  i.  ud,  i.  t,n  ml 
voL  L  pp.  1-214.  Ott°.  Bon,  Ambus-  4tf2. 
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attained  to  sucb  unlimited  power  under  a  monarchy, 
without  actually  placing  the  crown  upon  his  own  head. 
Mayors  of  the  palace,  in  the  days  of  the  do-nothing 
kings,  wielded  nothing  like  the  imperial  control  which 
was  firmly  held  by  this  great  favourite.  Yet  he  was  a 
man  of  very  moderate  capacity  and  limited  acquire¬ 
ments,  neither  soldier,  lawyer,  nor  priest. 

The  duke  was  past  sixty  years  of  age,  a  tall,  stately, 
handsome  man,  of  noble  presence  and  urbane  manner. 
Born  of  the  patrician  house  of  Sandoval,  he  possessed,  on 
the  accession  of  Philip,  an  inherited  income  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  dollars.  He  had  now,  including  what 
he  had  bestowed  on  his  son,  a  funded  revenue  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  a  year.37  He  had  besides,  in  cash, 
jewels,  and  furniture,  an  estimated  capital  of  six  mil¬ 
lions.38  All  this  he  had  accumulated  in  ten  years  of 
service,  as  prime  minister,  chief  equerry,  and  first  valet 
of  the  chamber  to  the  king. 

The  tenure  of  his  authority  was  the  ascendancy  of  a 
firm  character  over  a  very  weak  one.  At  this  moment  ho 
was  doubtless  the  most  absolute  ruler  in  Christendom,  and 
Philip  111.  the  most  submissive  and  uncomplaining  of 
his  subjects.11'41 


(Sir1.  Sunn i7.o.  Ibid. 

:>'•»  “  Kil  in  questo  Dima  si  pub  dire  die 
si  a  ridotta  la  Kanina  di  tutto  il  governo, 
la  dij.poitttt  ddlo  grazie  e.  tutto  il  bene  ed 
il  mulr  di  rlii  pretende  alcana  cosa  a 
quelle  rate,  p" rd ic  e  veranienie  senza 
c.scnipiu  1’  auioritn  c  la  grazia  die  egli 
possiede  apprcsHo  il  re;  unzi  die  per 
otboiere  (ptdlo  die  hi  pretende  importa 
pin  T  nu-r  tnvorevole  il  Duca  di  Derma 
die  quad  il  re  inedesimo,"  &c.  &e. — F. 
So  ran  zo. 

“  K  die  bnalnn-nle  tut.te  le  cose  hi 
riduexmo  alia  volonta  ed  all’  autorita  del 
duea  e  gli  nltri  eonsiglieri  attendant)  non 
mono  a!  m-inuarsi  nolle  grade  di  S.  K  die 
alii  lon>  proprii  intercBsi  in  modo  die  si 
pub  dire  die  questo  re  nia  asHdntamente 
g.A'ornaio  e  die  la  tnaggiore  parte  ddii 
minihlri  piu  prindpall,  per  non  dire  tutfi, 
attemlino  fuori  dell'  ordinario  al  proprio 
benc.”“Olt".  Bun,  IMuzbne. 

“  Dal  die  nance  il  potere  die  tlene  eopra 
L  lui  il  private  die  Io  govern  a.  Sara 
iil'jieite  d’  ottouerc  la  volonta  di  qneKto 
otincipe  iierdie  it  private  io  fciene  in  suo 


potere  lino  dal  primi  anni  della  sna  gio- 
vcidii.  11  potere  dl  lui  si  conserva  in- 
tierainente  nel la  persona  del  Duca  di 
Lenna." — S,  Contarim,  1  telazione. 

“Questo  reviene  retto  da  un  solo  servi¬ 
tor  e.  In  questo  regno  il  padrone  noil  ba 
part.e  di  nicut.e." — F.  Priuli, 

“  11  Duea  di  Lenna,  eminent issimo  ed 
as.-ohito  signore,  di  quel  governo  .... 
si  ha  iinpnswKsato  della  volonta  di  S.  Al. 
die  no  i-  oggidi  tulirienU*  signore  die 
doinina.  o.  regge  il  tutto  ai  suoi  cenni. 
Asioluto  maestro  e  dispensutore  delta 
grazie  regie,  egli  assegna  tutti  i  vescovati 
e  comuiende,  egli  la  i  cardinali  die  sono 
nominati  dal  re  di  Spagna  ed  e  libero 
signore  <•  padrone  di  tutta  la  corona  reale.w 
— trim.  Soranzo,  Rclazione. 

“  Ehnendn  il  Duca  cosi  accorto  (id 
avendo  codi  ben  disposlo  a  suo  gusto  il 
governo  del  palazzo  e  cireondato  il  sem- 
plice  re  da  suoi  dependent!  cii*  "litre  xl 
non  esser  possibile  die  alcuno  gli  parli 
senza  sua  saputa  (pnindo  unco  gli  fosse 
parlato  da  chi  si  voglia  su  tutt:  quello 
die  gli  viene  detio  da  die  segtv  :he  non 
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The  origin  of  bin  power  was  well  known.  During  th» 
reign  of  Philip  1 h,  the  prince,  treated  with  gr eat  severity 

by  his  f;tt  1um%  was  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  i-wrv 
on<p about  court.  He  was  allowed  to  (aim  no  purl  i» 
affairs,  and,  having  heard  of  the  awfal  tragrtly  of  hi* 
eldest  hal {‘brother,  enacted  ion  % ears  b.f  ne  hb  own 
birth,  he  had  no  inelinatinn  to  eotifront  the*  wnrh  of  din? 
terrible,  parent  and  sovereign  before  whuiii  all  >poin 
trembled.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  humble,  morn 
e .fared,  more  obscure,  than  his  existence  a-  pi  ire,. . 

1  he  Marquis  ni  1  tenia,  his  chamberlain,  alone  wa  k •  ud 
to  him,  furnished  him  with  small  sum>  of  mom-y,  end 
accompanied  him  on  tin*  shunting  excursion**  in  which 
his  father  ommlonully  permitted  1dm  to  Indulged1  But 
even  the. ‘so  little,  at  tent  ions  were  looked  upon  with 
iralousy  hy  the  king;  so  that  the  marquis  was  s-nt  into 
honourable  exile  from  eoiirf.  as  governor  of  Valencia.1-’ 
If  wan  hoped  that  absence  would  wean  the  prince  * »f  Ida 
alfeet ion  for  the  kind  ehamhrrlaim  lie* eahmluf ion  was 
V4‘V(  met  ms,  Nosoonerwere  th<"  e\es  of  Philip  II.  eh  feed 
in  death  than  the  new  king  made  haste  to  send  {hr 
Denim  who  was  at  onee  create. I  Duke  of  Henna.  d^duvd 
of  the  privy  council,  and  appointed  master  of  the  h*<i  ." 
and  first  gent  leman  ot  (lie  bed  chamber.  kko-ju  that 
Moment  tfie  favourite  became supreme*  He  was  »  ntindy 
without  education,  po.sse>wd  little,  expel  imes ■  in  adaim 
of  state,  and  had  led  the  lif*  of  a  <'oiumonpkee  idho  and 
voluptuary  until  paid  the  age  of  fifty,  tV\,  nh, 
hati  a  shrewd  im ither-wit,  tael  in*  dealing  wilt*  ineig 
aptitude  to  tako*  advantage  of  e\rms.  He  had  die^-fm-:  h 
of  purpose,,  firmue; ,s  of  will,  and  always  knew  his  own 
mind.  From  the  beginning;  of  hb  pMitiral  eat.  »-r  unto 
Its  end,  lie  conscientiously  and  w  ilhout  ,-n*mng  pur 
stted  a  single  aim.  "fids  was  to  rob  the  e\rh*gmi  bv 
every  possible  inode  ami  at  every  in  funf  of  hi  ,  {pp, 
Ne^ver  was  a  more  masterly  tsuaneier  In  fhb  u  pe*  f, 

^  it  ha  stng;le  eye  to  his  own  interests,  he  p?rM  i\»d  a 
laagnitieenf  unify  in  all  his  action,*..  The  }MuIt  had 
been  to  make  him  in  fen  years  the  rich*  ,q  »  abject  IfJ  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  mo.-.t  ah  ol u i < j  ruh  r, 

*  I#-P «crMidv *irr  < n*-  It  u,*  ro,frf  n  io,iat  ns  maw* 

$4»t  »*J»r  liViW  tout'  ftj.ihw  ill  »V*  fgi/ifr  it  *1  h|’<  !!*.}»,  JSKi.  .,1  I 

I'MtattMi  Umm»'  rt4  muvu  o ,u  ►<  i  <  t »ut  ■  «■  mil  *  Xim 
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He  enriched  his  family,  as  a  matter  of  cottise.  His 
non  was  already  made  I  Juke  of  Fceda,  possessed  enor¬ 
mous  wealth,  and  was  supposed  by  those  who  had  vision 
in  the  affairs  of  court  to  be  the  only  individual  ever 
likely  to  endanger  the  power  of  the  father.  Others 
thought  that  the.  young  duke’s  natural  clulness  would 
main*  it  impossible  for  him  to  supplant  the  omnipotent 
favouri t«*.' 4:5  The  end  was  not  yet,  and  time  was  to  show 
which  class  of  speculators  was  in  the  right.  Meantime 
tin*  whole  family  was  united  and  liappy.  The  sons  and 
daughters  had  intermarried  with  the  Infantados,  and 
other  most  powerful  and  wealthy  families  of  grandees.44 
The  uncle,  Sandoval,  had  been  created  hy  henna  a 
cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Toledo  ; the  king’s  own 
school ma- tor  being  removed  from  that  dignity,  and  dis¬ 
graced  and  banished  from  court  for  having  spoken 
dure'  pi  of  fully  of  the  favouri ted’'  The  duko  had  reserved 
forhim-olf  twenty  thousand  a  year  from  the  revenues  of 
the  hi chhbhopric,*'  as  a  moderate  price  for  thus  con¬ 
ducting  himself  as  became  a  dutiful  nephew.  He  had 
cjoctcd  Rodrigo  de,  Vasquez  from  his  post  as  president  of 
the  council/5"  As  n  more  conclusive  proof  of  his  un¬ 
limited  sway  than  any  other  of  his  acts  had  Leon,  he 
had  actually  unseated  and  banished  the  impiisitor- 
geucrah  I  Jon  Pietro  Porto  (,urn‘ro,l*‘  and  supplanted  him 
in  that  dread  office,  before  which  even  anointed  sove¬ 
reigns  trembled,  by  one  of  his  own  creatures. 

in  the  dheharge.’of  his  various  functions,  the  duke  and 
all  his  fa  mil  v  were*  d<  »mest  ieated  in  the.  royal  palace,  so 
that  lnou,%  at  no  changes  for  housekeeping.  1 1  is apart- 
incut.,  there  were  more,  sumptuous  than  those  of  the 
king  and  queen/"  He  had  removed  from  court  the 
I  Juehe.vi  < >1  (  am tiu,M  sister  c * t  the.  great  (../unstable  of 
bust ile,  who  had  been  lbr  a  time*,  in' attendance  on  the 
quern,  Un<l  whose  possible  influence  ho  chose  to  destroy 
in  the  hud.  Her  place  as  mistress  ol  the  robes  was 
supplied  by  his  Hist  or,  the  (  ountCHH  of  Homos ,  while 
bis  wife,  the  terrible  Duchess  of  Derma.,  was  constantly 
with  t h«*  queen,  who  trembled  at  ber  frown.  Thus  the 


c  '"Mi.  i'tditHU  wm  ixm  la  roido'k 
*cf  .  a  <m  Pi  lui:, 

i*  or  *  iiMit  I*  £««ran»*. 

*#  C  i  ’«  u'.v  ml  T.  SouiMo 
I*  V  }‘,  lb 
VoL.  IV, 


w  F,  Sunur/.o.  49  Ibid. 

0U'».  Han,  Ib'la'/.lutiM.  “Tiirito  mitt* 
tuea  dit  nbba^Uuni  qiitdiidfl  re  Ombski.**— 

S.  OonUrlui. 

F.  .*oi\iuzo. 

’< 
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royal  pair  were  completely  beleaguered, 

isolated  from  all  except  the  Lenna*.‘  U  «  k 

conferred  with  the  king,  the  doors  were  iilwiij*  double 

*°°In  his  capacity  as  first  valet51  it  was  the  duke  «  duly 
to  bring  the  king’s  shirt  in  the  morning,  to  see  to  Inn 
wardrobe  and  his  bed,  and  to  supply  him  with  ideas  to 
the  day.  The  king  depended  upon  linn  enlnviv  ami 
abiectlv,  was  miserable  when  separated  irom  him  "*i!“ 
i  -\xnt1i  1 1  if*  rlnkes  lilt ain'Iit,’ 


•nr- 

Ual 


aDiecuy,  was  "non  — r — ,■ 

and-twenty  hours,  thoughtwith  the  duke  xi  lv  m* , 
saw  with  the  duke’s  eyes.  He  was  permitted  to  know 
nothing  of  state  affairs,  save  such  portions  as  were  com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  Lorrna.  The  people  though t 
their  monarch  bewitched,  so  much  did  ho  tivmbh*  brlmo 
the  favourite,  and  so  unscrupulously  did  the  dulm  ap¬ 
propriate  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  Ins  mvaiiuy;, 
everything  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon.  It  would 
have  needed  little  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  Mwh  was 
the  universal  hatred  felt  for  tin?  minister,  ami  the 
contempt  openly  expressed  for  the  king.*''*' 

The  duke  never  went  to  the  council.  All  pop<o\s  and 
documents  relating  to  business  wen*,  sent  in  his  apart¬ 
ments.  Such  matters  as  lie  chose  to  pass  upms.  such 
decrees  as  he  thought  proper  to  issue,  wore  thou  taken  by 


53  F.  Soranzo  “Vi  sarin  ann> Iaivgina 
chepotria  C  sapria  svegliarlu  per  lammi- 
dita  ma  "0  lei  ancora  tenuta  ajpn'uu  dal  la 
Duchessa  edal  medesimo  Dura  suo  nia- 
rito  cbe  non  pud  rib  pari  are  rib  rnpinirv, 
e  poi  conoscendo  il  re  di  taut  a  scinplieitil 
eomo  e  veramente  e  vedcndolo  esser  <•<  »hi 
innamorato  del  Duca  si  credt;  die,  tend 
priroa  di  non  fare  frutto  e  poi  di  esser 
scoperta  da  S.  M.  al  medesimo  Idea  da 
die  no  potesse  seguire  mala  dhposiziom* 
tra  loro  tanta  e  in  particolare  la  1  Judies:  a 
terribile  e  formidabile  il  fnvoiv  del  I  Mica. 
In  tan  to  die  il  povero  Re  per  ei-ser  di 
natura  poco  atto  al  governare  e  circon- 
dato,  sta  e  stara,  sempre  cost  dumiendo  ee 
non  e  svegliato  di  qualche  gran  rovina 
die  estraordinariamenie  io  pun;va  <•  tin* 
insieme  neeessiti  una  buona  mano  di 
aoggetti  grandi  a  sollevnilo  ed  a  libera  re 
tutto  il  governo  da  coni  vlolenfa  opine: - 
sione,”  &c.  &c. — Ott°.  Bon,  itdadene. 

53  S.  Contarinl,  Uelazione. 

w  “  Samiglier  del  eorpo.  I Ijfifeio  del 


f.titnigli'-r  del rnrpn t’oimlde  Judi*  aver  i.uta 
del  I  del  tv  v  d<*I  mi**  btfV'WS, 

Cental  mi. 

'»■>  “  11  volgn  id  eqalnit'  ih«*3»*l't  *  la-  d 

re  fu  strep, do,  aim  <lv  tinna  d>  t  :  n 
favoiito  .  ...  vs  vurdibe  jhm  $*  t  hu 
lUM’ere  unu  revoluzloue  .  .  ,  ,  ll  dura 
di  Lemur  prende  per  m-  »•  pt »  i  Mixiqndie 
die  pin  gli  pare  r  plane,  j.« -jh 4t* 

e  tanto  grande  vt  i  o  il  dura  p<  s  if  :n,d 
U.-o  did  i.uo  I m *t ■  lr  ef.ijj.’  Vr;  •>  d  1 1  a 
eapione  della  ;  ua  d*  1. 
tarini. 

“Hat  (lie  (■-  V,  eni:-''’  J.duv  i  ;,M,  MuI 
die  Seinir.fU  <U  •  tii.n  v. * <1  v  »  hate  n 
und  ;<» *  vil  da  n  h  imr  i  id  Sit  Cm  w  zu 
sdtn  ilten,  neini  *■  tni  hi  *  in  Oi  U  a  In 
d*-r  Wainiu  A  id*  1*  h  eh!  und  d  di  m  n 
//>.  a  t  <t.M  Llsm*  rlitiilt  i,  Ann.  hid,  *  t 
imi 

"  i\u lano  ti»  i  te  in  pm  4  die  jti ■* ,  e  « 
riferltlo  pi  n  he  !**  !•  !,pd»o  in  iwiai 
(Mill1  ideitt/dflr  f‘  |*lli  he  ta  t'lOu  ||j 
rlie  v»udi'  it  ‘dm  a  til  !  enua."1— ild  l. 


i 
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wrote  tc  their  sovereigns  that  there  was  no  hope  ol 
making  treaties  or  of  accomplishing  any  negotiation 
except  by  purchasing  the  favour  of  the  autocrat  ;co  and 
Lerma’s  price  was  always  high.  At  one  period  the 
republic  of  Venice  wished  to  put  a  stop  to  the  depreda¬ 
tions  by  Spanish  pirates  upon  Venetian  commerce,  but 
the  subject  could  not  even  be  approached  by  the  envoy 
until  he  had  expended  far  more  than  could  be  afforded 
out  of  his  meagre  salary  in  buying  an  interview/’0 
When  it  is  remembered  that  with  this  foremost  power 
in  the  world  affairs  of  greater  or  less  importance  were 
perpetually  to  be  transacted  by  the  representatives  of 
other  nations  as  well  as  by  native  subjects  of  every 
degree ;  that  all  these  affairs  were  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  Lerma,  and  that  those  hands  had  ever  to  be 
filled  with  coin,  the  stupendous  opulence  of  the  one  man 
can  be  easily  understood.  Whether  the  foremost  power 
of  the  world,  thus  governed,  were  likely  to  continue  the 
foremost  power,  could  hardly  seem  doubtful  to  those 
accustomed  to  use  their  reason  in  judging  of  the  things 
of  this  world.01 

59  F-  Soranzo.  Otl«.  Brin,  Kclazionc.  thousand  indignities  which  are  caused 

00  Ott<*.  Bon,  Rela/aone.  The  small  by  contempt ;  the  service,  because  they 
amount  of  salary  paid  by  the  Venetian  will  not  be  able  to  make  their  way 
republic  to  its  envoys,  who  had  the  rank  towards  matters  of  business  and  infonna- 
of  ambassador  at  all  the  principal  courts,  tion  which  now-a-days  can  only  be  done 
and  were  expected  to  live  in  as  splendid  all  over  the  world' with  money.”— -A. 
style  as  did  the  hotter  paid  ministers  of  Badoor,  Relaziono  di  Fr.mcia  in  Barozzi 
other  powers,  was  a  perpetual  subject  of  and  Berchet,  Serie  II.  vul.  i.  p.  H)s. 
complaint.  Some  of  the  royal  ambas-  at  “Quest!  sono  tutti  quelli  (die  gnver- 
sadors  had  five  hundred  dollars  a  month,  nano  questa  gran  macclun*,  la  muggiore 
a  few  had  a  thousand  dollars  a  month,  part©  do  qtuili  si  lascia  vineere  e  domi- 
while  the  diplomatic  agent  (who  was  not  nare  dull’  avarizia  e  jut  do  sono  appli- 
ambassador;  of  the  Brand  Buko  of  Flo-  ctfi  a  ricevtsr  volontieri  presen  ti  e  come 
rcnce  in  France  had  a  larger  wilary  than  president!  dei  consign  libcramente  •»©:; 
that  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  the  done  la  maggior  parte  delle  vacanze  o  lo 
.same  court.  “  We  are  equal  to  royal  volonta  loro  istesso  o  con  F  esempio  di 
ambassadors  in  dignity,”  said  Badoor;  questi,  gl’ inferiori  chosonoad  essi  xubor- 
“  we  are  obliged  to  approximate  to  them  dinati  s'  aceomoduno  all’  istesso  <•  in 
in  expense  ;  one  of  three  things  must  questo  tutto  feono  talmeute  domestieati  mJ 
therefore  happen:  our  (salary  must  be  in-  accordati  che  sapendolo  il  re  e  nun  lo 
creased  over  the  sum  fixed  sixty  years  proibenrio  anzi  approvandolo  con  il  dan* 
which  averages  only  one  hundred  and  licenza  a  qucllo  che  glielo  domandano  di 
seventy  miserable  dollars  a  mold h,  or  the  pofcer  riccver  da  qualche  soggetto  cospicuo 
ncliest  citizens  of  the  republic  must  gran  somma  nelli  negozii  non  si  eammiua 
always  be  select*  *<1  to  il  II  all  (lie  embassies,  d’  altra  manicra  nr  par  ultra  via  s'ottienc 
w  persons  must  he  made  use  of  |'<>r  the  oggrldi  giustizia  e  favori  a  quella  corte  e 
posts  who  will  prejudice  the  esteem  and  r.oc,  mancatu^  li  mezzi  a  quest’  nffetto 
service  of  this  most  serene  republic.  'Hie  ordinal]  c  conosciuti  da  tutti.” — Ott".  Boi»f 
eateem.  becauao  they  must  suffer  the  Jteiasione.  Compare  S.  Contarim,  lids. 
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him  to  the  king,  who  signed  them  with  perfect  docility/"11 
Ah  time  went  on.  this  amount  of  business  grew  too  oner¬ 
ous  for  the  royal  hand,  or  this  amount  of  participation 
by  the  king  in  affairs  of  state  came  to  be  esteemed  super¬ 
fluous  and  inconvenient  by  the  duke,  and  his  own  signa¬ 
ture  was  accordingly  declared  to  bo  equivalent  to  that 
of  tiu.*  sovereign's  sign-manual.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
such  a  degradation  of  the  royal  prerogative  had  ever 
been  heard  of  before  in  u  Christian  monarchy/7 

It  may  be  imagined  that  this  system  of  government 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  expedite  business,  however  swiftly 
it  might  fill  the  duke’s  coffers.  High  officers  of  state, 
foreign  ambassadors,  all  men  in  short  charged  with 
important  affairs,  were,  obliged  to  dance  at  tendance  for 
weeks  and  months  on  the,  one  man  whose  hands  grasped 
all  the,  business  of  1  he  kingdom,  while  many  departed  in 
despair  without  being  able*  to  secure  a  single  audience. 
M  was  entirely  a  matter  of  trade.  It  was  necessary  to 
bribe,  in  succession  all  the  creatures  of  the  duke,  before 
getting  near  enough  to  headquarters  to  bribe  the  duke 
himself/'^  Never  we.ro  such  itching  palms.  To  do  bush 
ness  af  court,  required  the  purse  of  Korhmatu.s.  There, 
was  no  deception  in  the  mailer.  Everything  was  frank 
anti  above  board  in  fluff  ago  of  chivalry.  Ambassadors, 


•Vi  otiadirm  KUn,  KOutftonc  dir". 
Snum/.n,  s.  fVnCu'mt,  U»  ladtijir,  !•', 
I'nuli,  •*  lliuii  flt  iiddi  quad  lulti  ul  dura 
A  fiz.l  V!  ft*  Ul." 

e  **  !,a  oivnahu'a  dd  dura  lit  X .<roi.i  hi 
dal  iv  pant, rata  alia  pn-pnu,  « ntjii** 
Uhi*  >*  ndl.*  ■  f n* in.  tii-U v  iiit'Uai  •  liif',"  •  ay  , 
N.  U.itM.vi,  i  itli.y,  I U  t  it i< *iu*  <1*  II  t  Oil  t  «l>  l 
U  I  (SiJiJiH  1 1 1.  t*  ddll  Midi  ilVtiJ  it.i  — MS. 

tt-  Uh  J ai >n«  o  i  ,i  ioii*-  di  i *<1  (t /i 

hi  it  1  lira  to  t,  S.  J.  \i,  i».  »*  ',)  Srr 
lUhiodr,  xv.  *iiu,  ih  tea. 

**  luv,  <  r  oh.  "tutu#  ttuminm  kium 
WUaimt  tu-uSo!."**  Kliovriildlllri,  Antml. 
I'Vjdin.  vi.  noil . 

*•  J>;  fli**  jtt'r  {'.ukH  wad  tar  {*<di//r  u 
d'  o  di  hUo-ma  dinar 

Ulira  ili  ;,*■! t im  in**  Odiriv  « ‘1  molar  a 
liH-r  ,i  maid  <vu  lav»>ri  sirumdimuii  r 
l*  r  avi  r  la  1 1  pwi  biMigmmUr  vollr 

•Ul  a  <iU*  U.L  di:<.Tr/h>m*  dir  mui  Vioir," 
%r  Am  —I  lit".  !>oii|  Hrhc/dnUr, 

■*  hi  modn  « h"  pi  r  la  Mijiynia  uufnritii 
i !ir  Iim  tiiiir  np|*rr  hi  H,  M,  fin  quid  non 
"vie  ul  i  tore*  or  la  mat  <U  jnu  ill  qurllo 


olio  It'  uhi  ill  th>  i  jwn'tnfo  da  i-Hso  dmu; 
in  i a i*  i  patriv  jdu  1*  f  prdhv  qudlu  dir 
iHlup'iUa  il  •  loi  inti  n--  r."— db;d. 

*‘0;*ni  prim  ipr  u  raialirr*'  av>  moi 
qua!  ilit'iv  .,«■  i'*;ia  cuivua  r.,n« 

niu'i- mu  lirhi-.'  itui  pr< ,  >  r.ti  *  il'-ni  .  . 
r  omi  \  j  r  mini  -trn  u  rnppro  n  id, dr  ,  I'gn 
dm  non  pr*il«,iii!i  p>-r  mautiunr  h>  u 
;i!M,|«i  r  jut  m  drr  1’  aid*aitd  ddla  ,ua 
inh  I'rt  f,  iitjir,  • —  f ; .  S'f.Jll/O, 

*'  I  Ml s»'hr  dal  rr  i  »i  >  <  hr  .  wile  ;  h  t  a’,  -A*- 
lumi.v  lr  ni,  i  nitrati’  drnatid 

p«  r  la  ro’-u  «■  jkt  la  pwiiw  hua  |S‘l  v.Uutr 
di  pih  di  iliio  milinnl  tj"  «m  r  uo  avnu 
quanti  vi  in  a,  rijmmh’  nr  purlrra  I’ 
oomo ;  p*  rrii.a-hiniUriMiurUr  mrsaa-di  dm 
I<*  wiiiu  latfr  dal  rr  du*  chhi  gmiiiiiCHnir, 
la  iihrita  dr  ha  di  luvrUar  pivM-uti  .«j 
hun  tijiuIrali-Aiuoi,  prirhi-  imit  *■  i  hi  pr- 
Plain  m  rorlr  n*.-ut  di  mntnndo  dir  \>x  * 
i.and«»  mavNSU'inim  UP'  prr  maim  d>  l  dm  a 
ri>*u  In  pi'rai  nia  latKumrntr,  o.nir  i  f* 
aura  run  j-rran  pmtr  di  qm-ii  imnisfd 
smvdli,  dr-  tutti  pi  ■  *  *  *  1  vanim  hwondr. 
richiniimi,"— I1'  >  « *t  :t  in**. 

Y  2 
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Meantime  the  duke  continued  to  transact  business ;  to 
sell  bis  interviews  and  bis  interest;  to  traffic  in  car¬ 
dinals’  bats,  bishops’  mitres,  judges’  ermine,  civic  and 
magisterial  votes  in  all  offices,  high  or  humble,  of 
church,  army,  or  state. 

He  possessed  the  art  of  remembering,  or  appearing  to 
remember,  the  matters  of  business  which  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  him.  When  a  negotiator,  of  whatever 
degree,  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  the  presence,  he 
found  the  duke  to  all  appearance  mindful  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  affaiiV which  led  to  the  interview,  and  fully  absorbed 
by  its  importance.62  There  were  men  who,  trusting  to 
the  affability  shown  by  the  great  favourite,  and  to  the 
handsome  price  paid  down  in  cash  for  that  urbanity, 
had  been  known  to  go  away  from  their  interview  believ¬ 
ing  that  their  business  was  likely  to  be  accomplished, 
until  tbe  lapse  of  time  revealed  to  them  the  wildness  of 
their  dream. 

The  duke  perhaps  never  manifested  his  omnipotence 
on  a  more  striking  scale  than  when  by  his  own  fiat 
he  removed  the  court  and  the  seat  of  government  to 
Valladolid,  and  kept  it  there  six  years  Iong.,;:j  This 
was  declared  by  disinterested  observers  to  be  not  only 
contrary  to  common  sense,  but  even  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility/'*  At  Madrid  the  king  had  splendid 
palaces, and  in  its  neighbourhood  beautiful  country  resi¬ 
dences,  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  the  facility  of  changing 
the  air  at  will.  At  Valladolid  there  were  no  con¬ 
veniences  of  any  kind,  no  sufficient,  palace',  no  summer 
villa,  no  park,  nothing  but  an  unwholesome  climate.0'* 
But  most,  of  the  duke’s  estates  were,  in  that,  vicinity,  and 
and  it  was  desirable  for  him  to  overlook  them  in  person,01 


sdoiu*.  •*  Non  «•  iliftldli!  regulsm<  il  dm:a 
dt  buma.  KgU  fa,  sdoglo  ed  ordimt  ratio 
<jiU’llo  dm  vuolo,"  &<:,  “They  tomumumm 
from  oaf;  to  another  like  termls-bnlla/' 
ivrofo  Cornwallis  from  Madrid.  “A  man 
may  law  tally  nay  ljwr<%  nrn,  nt  i/iti  J'acit 
Ixmum,  7um  m *}w  ad  unum,  (Sod  Al¬ 
mighty  ddiver  me  from  amongst  them." 
Win  wood,  li.  a!  2. 

w  K  Sunuifco. 

14  Ihid.  V,  I’riuli.  4‘  Riamalo  nneeso 
ianto  il  eredito  ai»j>rot«u  SfM,  alia  toots 
di  «ontr<wlirgli  a  perdb  guiduto  da'  auol 

iMurmi  si  itwein  pontuudt'ro  a  cuodurru 


la  enrto  in  Valladolid  tenendovn  la  vidno 
a  Hoianni  contra  llwnwo  numnuntf  quad 
omiro  al  posnibilu  per  V  lnrajmcitii  dd 
luogo." 

u  I4'.  1'riull.  «*  SoraiiOT. 

m  Ibid,  “  I  fear  mm*t  evil  ov,-nt.  to 
that  duke,"  wrotn  Cornwallis,  “who,  a 
inmiodt  ruti*  dodms  of’  ids  own  particular 
intnrohtM  draw  him  to  prmpitato  himndf 
into  tho  gulf  of  envy  and  inal.  diction  ol 
the  people,  by  leading  a  king  in  Midi  :<n 
unfitting  Hurt  alter  him,  with  manili-Ht 
neglect,  of  t.iin  ttnporianf.  alluirH  ol  bi« 
kingdom,  and  disregard  of  wlnti  beltmgi 
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Moreover,  lie  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  possible  influence 
©ver  the  king  of  the  Empress  Dowager  Maria,  widow  of 
Maximilian  IL  and  aunt  and  grandmother  of  Philip  1 1 1.'  * 
The  minister  could  hardly  drive  this  exalted  personage 
from  court,  so  easily  as  he  had  banished  the  ex- A? eh 
bishop  of  Toledo,  the  Inquisitor-General,  the  Duehe.-syf 
Candia,  besides  a  multitude  of  lesser  note.  So  ho  did 
the  next  best  thing,  and  banished  tie  court  from  t he 
empress,  who  was  not  likely  to  put  up  with  tho  im-mt- 
venienoes  of  Yalladolid  for  the  sake  of  out  rivalling  de- 
duke.  This  Babylonian  captivity  lasted  mil il  Madrid 
was  nearly  ruined,  until  the  desolation  of  the  eapiml. 
the  moans  of  the  tradespeople,  the  curses  of  tie*  pour, 
and  the  grumblings  of  the  courtiers,  finally  prod  need 
an  effect  even  upon  the  arbitrary  Lenn<t.',K  Ho  then 
accordingly  re-emigrated,  with  king  and  Government,  f«» 
Madrid,  and  caused  it  to  be  published  that  lie  had  at  last 
overcome  the  sovereign’s  repugnance  to  the  old  rapimh 
and  had  persuaded  him  to  abandon  Valladolid/'* 

There  was  but  one  man  who  might  perhaps  from  his 
position  have  competed  with  the  influence  of  Lm-mm 
This  was  the  king’s  father-con  lessor,  wlmm  Philip 
wished — although  of  course  his  wish  was  not  gnu  i  fed 
— to  make  a  member  of  the  council  of  state. w  Tim 
monarch,  while  submitting  in  everything  sendur  to  lie* 
duke’s  decrees,  had  a  feeble  determination  (o  eon  nth  am! 
to  be  guided  by  his  confessor  in  all  mailers  of  conscience. 
As  it  was  easy  to  suggest  that  high  affairs  of  state,  t ho 
duties  of  government,  the  interests  ofa  great  pen  »pIofwere 
matters  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  conscience  of  anointed 
kings,  an  opening  to  power  might  have  seemed  easy  to 
an  astute  and  ambitious  churchman.  But  ihe  Dominiran 
who  kept  Philips  conscience,  Gasparo  do  Huniova  by 
name,71  was,  fortunately  for  the  favourite,  of  a 
tender  paste,  easily  moulded  to  the  duke’s  parpou.  imjj 
and  ignorant  enough,  lie  was  not  so  Mnpid  a;  in 
that,  should  he  whisper  any  suggestions  or  ondeBtuo  m 
regard  to  the  minister’s  proceedings,  the  j,hm  n.mfd 
betray  him  and  he  would  lose  his  office/*'-*  ThiM'auftotw 


to  his  Mngly  office.  The  wisest  say  hero, 
according  to  our  English  proverb,  that 
hell  is  broken  loose.”  Win  wood,  ii.  395. 

67  Ibid.  She  was  sister  of  Philip  { f. 
Her  daughter  Anna  was  Philip  il,‘» 


fourth  u  if**,  tK/»l  moor  id  1  U  j,  jjj. 
p  Priuli,  4',N  uii/o.  r*  !?,  Jt 

70  !'■  Swm&t  -'ii  jj  j  ^ 

7'J  "  J  »  l  tl  «Hjt‘  f .  bn  *  4}1)  SI  ■  1 

Jjttt'JuUllo  ul  11'  di  r»  f<  |m i(  j  f  ,  ,vv  '  j. 
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friar  accordingly  hold  his  peace  and  Ins  place*,  and  there 
was  none  to  dispute  the  sway  of  the  autocrat . 

What  need  to  dilate  further  upon  such  a  minisft'r  and 
upon  such  a,  system  of  government  r  To  hrihe  and  to 
"be  bribed,  to  maintain  stipendiaries  in  every  foreign 
Government,  to  place  the*  greatness  of  the  empire  upon 
the  weakness,  distraction,  and  misery  of  other  not  ions  to 
stimulate  civil  war,  revolts  of  nobles  and  citizen."  against 
authority  ;  separation  of  provinces,  religious  di-e<  intent* 
in  every  hurl  of  Ghristenduiu— such  were  the  simple 
rules  over  faithfully  enforced. 

The  other  members  of  what  was  called  the  council 
were  insignificant. 

Philip  III.,  on  arriving  at  the  tlmum,  had  be,  n  !.<  aid 
to  observe  that  tie*  day  <>f  simple  enjuires  and  t  *  <  a-  of 

low  condition  was  past ,  and  that  the  I  urn  of  go  m  o<  hie-, 
had  eome.v;{  It  had  been  his  fathers  policy  to  hold  the 
grandees  in  subject  ion,  and  to  govern  by  menu.*,  * »f  mini-- 
tors  who  were  11  f  t  le  more  than  clerks,  general  !y  of  humble 
origin;  keeping  the  rot  ns  in  his  own  hands,  Ste-h  unu! 

} personages  as  ho  did  employ,  like  Alva,  lion  *lohu  of 
Austria,  and  Fanrnso,  were  sute  at  last  to  excite  Ids  jea¬ 
lousy  and  to  incur  his  hat  red.  h’oi'ty  three  years  of*  this 
kind  of  work  had  brought  Spain  to  the  condition  in  v  hirh 
the  third  Philip  found  it.  'Pin*  new  king  thought  to  in v  * 
found  a  remedy  in  discarding  flu*  clerks,  and  calling  in 
the  aid  of  dukes.  Philip  II.  was  at  least,  a  king*  Tie* 
very  first  act.  of  Philip  III.  at-  his  father's  death  was  to 
abdicate. 

It;  was,  however,  found  necessary  to  retain  o  -me  mem 
hers  of  t  lie  former  Government.  Fut-nto*,  the  bc-..f  sold  im 
and  accounted  the  most  dangerous  man  in  the  empire, 
was  Indeed  kept  in  retirement  as  governor  of  Milam 
while  (  VihIovh!  dt  Mora,  who  !md  enjoyed  much  of  the 
late  king’s  confidence,  was  removed  to  Portugal  un  vice- 
r< »y„  .But  f km  John  of  ldiaijuezn  who  had  leally  been 
the  most  efficient  of  the  old  adminintratiom  still  re¬ 
mained  in  the  council.  Without  the  subordinate  aid 
of  his  experience  in  the  routine  of  business,  it  would 

t*  4!  )i  t  tu  n ni  s-noM.tii  owi  pot|nt<*n4t«  4,  it  *  h**  w>ti  *>«  no  »■*  t.i  on,  for  a  4*  jin*'** 
till  tusiu  ifMui't  *!*'!  e* **rno  <Ii  f tus  ir-s,  1  j» i  . m-„ 

«i’  it>t  *u|  hhujmiv  <U  f:ift*f  t>-  (*.•-<*  jT.u.di  o  Km, hi/m,  lit  1 »/:- >;;>  "Ko'4,«  il 

,’H«  <nmi  fctjalii  t<t  I*»  «*  to*’  jm  r  il  thnurv  o  rtu  Imsm  fagii.i  U  imiuuU'* 
tlw  E  m  mm  U>  iuirwii^-  a,  S,  iv 
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have  been  difficult  for  the  favourite  to  manage  the  grmt 
machine  with  his  single  hand.  But  there  was  no  dispo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  minister  to  oppose  the 
new  order  of  things.  A  cautions,  caustic,  dry  old  fumy 
tionary,  talking  more  with  his  shoulders  than  with  his 
tongue/4  determined  never  to  commit  himself,  or  to  risk 
shipwreck  by  venturing  again  into  deeper  waters  than 
those  of  the  harbour  in  which  he  now  hoped  for  rep<>-~‘% 
Idiaqnez  knew  that  his  day  of  action  was  past.  Oonn-n? 
to  he  confidential  clerk  to  the  despot  duke,  as  ho  had 
been  faithful  secretary  to  the  despot  king,  ho  vvm>  j  ho 
despair  of  courtiers  and  envoys  who  came  to  pump,  aft *t 
having  endeavoured  to  fill  an  inexhaustible  cist  turn.  Horn 
*  he  proved,  on  the  whole,  a  useful  and  comfortable  man, 
not  to  the  country,  but  to  its  autocrat. 

Of  the  Count  of  Chinchon,  who  at  one  time  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  court  influence  because  a  dabbler  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  much  consulted  during  the  building  of  the 
Escorial  by  Philip  II.  until  the  auditing  of  his  accounts 
brought  him  into  temporary  disgrace, 7n  and  the  Mar¬ 
quises  of  Yelada,  Villalonga,  and  oilier  ministers,  it.  Is 
not  necessary  to  speak.  There  was  one  man  in  the 
council,  however,  who  was  of  great  importance,  \v?V!d 
in  a  mighty  authority  in  subordination  to  tin*  duke. 
This  was  Don  Pietro  de  Pranqueza.™  An  emancipated 
slave,  as  his  name  indicated,  and  subsequently  the  body- 
servant  of  Lerma,  lie  had  been  created  by  (hat 
secretary  of  the  privy  council.  He  possessed  s*<me  of 
the  virtues  of  the  slave,  such  as  docility  and  aUaebmeni 
to  the  hand  that  had  fed  and  scourged  him,  and  many 
vices  of  both  slave  and  freedman.  flu  did  much  of  the 
work  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  duke  m 
accomplish  in  person,  received  his  fees,  sold  .and  dis¬ 
pensed  his  interviews,  distributed  .'his  bribes.  In  M> 
doing,  as  might  be  supposed,  he  did  not  imglecf  hi.  ,,wn 
interest.  It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety,  no  man  km 
it  better  than  the  king,  that  no  business,  f  unde u  or 
domestic,  could  be  conducted  or  even  begun  Uf  coitr! 
without  large  preliminary  fees  to  (ho  secretary  of  flm 


w  “In  modo  Che  e  conosciuto  da  turn 
i»er  testa  secca  e  clie  poco  possa  ad  altri 
oke  al  re  solo  giovare  .  .  .  .  r  ho  pro- 
vkio  taut/)  caato  avido  e  risorvato  che 


alio  volte  pill  Jill  r{  ,p»,nd,  v  ,  m;  j,. 
di(‘  <’OII  lu  Ot«e  %»„, 

75  Surati/.n,  miu/.ifu;, , 

76  Ott“  Jklli,  llrUui 
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council,  His  wife,  and  his  children.  He  had,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  already  accumulated  an  enormous  fortune.  His 
animal  income,  when  it  was  stated,  excited  amazement. 
He  was  insolent  and  overbearing  to  all  comers  until  his 
dues  had  been  paid,  when  he  became  at  once  obliging, 
supple,  and  comparatively  efficient.  Through  him  alone 
lay  the  path  to  the  duke’s  sanctuary.77 

The  nominal  sovereign,  Philip  I II.,  was  thirty  years 
of  age.  A  very  little  man,  with  pink  cheeks,  flaxen 
hair,  and  yellow  beard,  with  a  melancholy  expression  of 
eye,  and  protruding  under  lip  and  jaw,  he  was  now  com¬ 
paratively  alert  and  vigorous  in  constitution,  although 
for  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  it  had  been  doubtful 
whether  he  would  live  from  week  to  week™  lie  had 
been  alllicted  during  that  period  with  a  chronic  itch  or 
leprosy,  which  had  undermined  his  strength,  but  which 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared  aw  he.  advanced  in  life.7u 

I  hi  was  below  mediocrity  in  mind/"  and  had  received 
scarcely  any  education.  He  had  been  taught  to  utter  a 
few  phrases,  more,  or  less  intelligible,  in  French,  Italian, 
and  Flemish,  but  was  quite  incapable  of  sustaining  a 
conversation  in  cither  of  those  languages/1  When  a 
child,  ho  had  learned  and  subsequently  forgotten  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  grammar/2 

These  acquirements,  together  with  the,  catechism  and 
the  offices  of  the  Hhurch,  made  up  Ids  whole  stock  of 
erudition.  Thai,  he  was  devout  as  a  monk  of  the.  middle 
ages,  conforming  daily  and  .hourly  to  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies,  need  scarcely  be  stated,  it.  was  not.  probable  that 
the  son  of  Philip  II.  would  bo  a  delinquent,  to  church 
observances.  He.  was  not  deficient  in  courage,  rode 
well,  was  fond  of  hunting,  kept  (dose  to  the  stagliounds, 
and  confronted,  spear  in  hand,  the  wild-hoar  with  cool¬ 
ness  and  success/2  He  was  fond  of  tennis,  but  his  espo- 

77  Ot,K  lion,  K(‘lu*/,!orw\  "  1 H  boMtotfina  w  H.  Cmtarhil,  •*  La  sun  intclligcrm 

unto  d*  uno  whhivo  fat, to  menu  eho  indiocro,"—  R  Friuli. 
hi«-ro  rh«  ha  oniiscrvutoe  portntoil  norno  H,  Oouturhil.  “  Faria  alcumt  linguo 
di  Kiim-iui'/a/*  &f\  &o.  ma  torruttwiwinto  itulu  diet  liaoi  jut  fund 

"  K  il  tv  di  huomt  con>pU*Wiic>n<*,  agllo  intandmt  ....  cil  ha  uvuto  quulcln. 
4.  Ha  vita,  jiirttulo  della  iit'WJiiii  ma  belt  priudpio  di  lingua  I.at.ina  qimudo  mi 
lonnato,  di  jdo  row*  t*.  bhmdo,  di  car-  giovinisfilmit."  H*  Ibid, 

aat'ii.ia*  hiawia  c  cnlorltu,  ml  lnbhro  d«d  «*  “Cum*  dMrn  airunl  vidorkwimwitd. 
iiidiht  M»H<‘valu  nil*  Atiddaca.  Ua  la  affrwita  i  porclii  cinghiali  con  grand* 
guavdatura  uu  jmeo  maltucouicu/&<>.  at'dirc,  tira  d’  archiliugio  in 
wg  ty.mim,  U  'id.  bene,"  &c. — F.  Sunuiato. 
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m  p»io»  »*<**  SS;  JS 

%1ynevSrlnk  wino,  bnt  or,  Ihothyr  Imml.  was  a» 
enormous  eater:  so  that,  like  Ws  fk^  '][} 

neroetually  suffering  from  stomach  arh  ■  .o  Hi  ;  ...  1 

his  ffluttony.85  He  was  devotedly  attar  id  f.-  hi-- 
andShad  never  known,  nor  hardly  l<">kod  at.  a>i.\_  'Ho 
woman*  He  had  no  vico  but  gam  .ling._in  - 

indulged  to  a  groat  extent,  very  ofl.cn  .sitting  up  a  1 
nightSat  cards.87  This  passim;  of  tl.u  kings  was .  imm 
encouraged  by  Lenna,  for  obvi.ms  reasons.  lul  In  i 
been  known  to  lose  thirty  thousand  dollars  at  .1  w  in., 
and  always  to  some  one  of  the  family  or  'by  l‘l“'  s.,  f 
the  duke,  who  of  course,  divided  with  then;  the  spoil-. 
At  one  time  the  Count  of  Polbes,  nephew  <>i  hynwu  Imu 
won  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  .m  a  very  bw 

from  his  sovereign.88  ...  , 

For  the  rest,  Philip  had  few  poo.uhanf  n*s  nr  hnhlrs, 
He  was  not  revengeful,  nor  arrogant,  nor  malignant.  Ib 
was  hind  and  affectionate  to  his  wife  and  ehiMrnu  and 
did  his  best  to  be  obedient  to  the  Duke  <>{  Derma.  < 
casionally  he  liked  to  grant  audiences,  but 
few  to  request  them,  it  was  ridiculous  and  puthHia  at 


84  “Non  bevo  vino  e  mangia  assai,  si 
diletta  della  caccia  e  perdu  esco  Hpesso 
in  campagna  e  fa  volentieri  viaggi  inipUi** 
gando  il  resto  del  tempo  in  giuocare  alia 
pillotta  ed  in  danzaro ;  e  soggotto  _  <U 
debole  ingegno,  mmicissimo  del  negozio  e 
di  governare  non  pensando  nc  a  guerra 
ne  a  pace  come  se  non  fosse  rd  ne  averse 
stati,  non  inclinando  al  governo  tie  per 
natura  ne  per  educazione  an/.i  per  propria 
volonta  si  e  alien tanato  del  tufcto;  e  per 
sua  natnra  liberate  sebbene  alii  negozii  di 
grazia  e  di  giustizia  ancora  non  fa  ne  pin 
nemenodi  quello  cite  vuole  il  D.  di  Lerma 
e  in  continue  bisoguo  di  denaro,  ha  quaiche 
notizia  degli  travagli  die  gli  oceorrmpi  di 
Fiandra,d’  lnghilterra  e  d’  altri  luoghi  ma 
tome  quello  cite  non  ha  gusto  ne  si  pub 
dire  parte  nel  governo  ....  ma  7v>n 
vechndo  ne  considerando  V  espedizkuii  e 
credo  10  non  easenao  capuee  di  cose  grand! 


con  il  fr;»Uo  S'-rivcn-  pin*  « h*  d  dU  M 
C«r&  il  tutio  tna  tvaluo  id--  ■■•iU-u-  ■.* 

Sotio  li  coir.i'di  1!  I  >U*' 1  f.»  <  n  ■  *•  iu'!> 

If.  eose  ;i  mu  >  twin  plat  i  I  *  •.“*  t  i! '  ut.e.1. 
Bon,  Ihduzionr. 

Balia  uiolio  In  no  «d  «  I  .<» 

gust  a  di  pin  pi.  ict-;i(l'  di  d’  1  •  ;  1  if  •  -o 

queste  divoifitw  nlo  ....  !«  <0 

bulla  Hunpro  Mil  !•”  *  t  ■■  r  , ,  if 

region, ”  ,\v,~~S,  t  ’out  u  mt,  !'•  i<s 
>»>  S,  (Jotitaritii.  “  ;  'Hop  .  f  .  ..-i  d.  l or 
di  Hloni.e’o  per  il  !  o\u  1  it  iM*t  0 
Noudinii’Oo  us  nt";  i  <  it)"*  d  l  at  <  ** 

con  can  -.i  fiufn  i >•  quUMo  \  >i?*"  Si 
ginning’ — K.  Pi  nil;,  If  i  -.  ■.  v. 

«'•  <  M  !a  ■  '.  Boll  h.  U!  », 

S.  « !* ail  u  ;ni.  S'.  P»  nds, 

Htl  S.  t!ont,i'  mi,  Ib  l  moii'v  "‘**1  r h  a» 
tii-oe  la  i-iu  dop.i  I  s.  n  n  i  u-d  g;u  *  ■<  f-u 
il  <pialo  hit  an ii'udo  iiiiilfi  *  nvah'  “»  «■  lit* 
lo  w«s  vono/'— i  iirdaiuij  fx  tdurrr 
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fchw  same  time  to  see  the  poor  king,  as  was  very  fre¬ 
quently  the  ease,  standing  at  a  solemn  green  table  till 
his  little  legs  were  tired,  waiting  to  transact  business 
with . applicants  who  never  came ;  while  ushe2\s,  cham¬ 
berlains,  and  valets  were  rushing  up  and  down  the  cor¬ 
ridors,  bawling  for  all  persons  so  disposed  to  come  and 
have  an  audience  of  their  monarch.  Meantime,  the 
doors  of  the  great  duke’s  apartments  in  the  same  palace 
would  bo  beleaguered  by  an  army  of  courtiers,  envoys, 
and  contractors,  who  had  paid  solid  gold  for  admis¬ 
sion,  and  who  were  often  sent  away  grumbling  and 
despairing  without  entering  the  sacred  precincts.81’"’ 

As  time  wore  on,  the  king,  too  much  rebuked  fur  at¬ 
tempting  to  meddle  in  slate  affairs,  became  solitary  and 
almost  morose,  moping  about  in  flu*  wouds  by  himselfp' 
losing  satisfaction  in  his  litile  danmng  and  ball-playing 
diversions,  but  never  forgetting  his  ufTeetSun  for  the 
queen  nor  the  hours  for  his  four  daily  substantial  re¬ 
pasts  of  meats  and  pastry.  It  would  be  tin  necessary 
and  almost  cruel  to  dwell  so  long  upon  a  picture  of 
what  was  after  all  not  much  Letter  than  human  imbe¬ 
cility,  were  it  not  that  humanity  is  a  more  sacred  thing 
than  royalty.  A  satire  upon  such  an  embodiment  of 
kingship  is  impossible,  the  simple  and  truthful  charac¬ 
teristics  being  more  effective,  than  fiction  or  exaggera¬ 
tion.  It  would  bo  unjust,  to  exhume  a  private  (diameter 
after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  merely  to  excite  deri¬ 
sion,  but  if  history  be  not  powerless  to  instruct,  it ,  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  he  unprofitable  to  ponder  the  merits  of  a 
system  which,  after  bestowing  upon  the  world  forty- 
three  years  of  Philip  (he  tyrant,  had  now  followed  them 
up  with  a  decade  of  Philip  the  simpleton. 

In  mm  respect  the  reigning  sovereign  was  In  advance 


w  "  l*!il  i«  roan  riilifuta  il  vialov  flic 
fjUituilu  it  tv  vunli*  dnr  uiHoi/u  II  dm 
Bia'iii’  iiiit  tfionu  alia  ommanu  mm  al 
rinvva  atom**  On*  la  violin  it  jn-r  mm 
la>soarl<i  c<m  <ju*Hla  imiiKiiith,  li  willvtU 
Ui  rmmi'a  almum  .  iu*»  ndli  run  Mori  *t#*l 
ii.tl.i/./>»  I'laUmio  i  d  in’,  itamtu  Iv  iiOMini* 
a  rntifu'r  aii"  udi'  1 1 /a  «!i  Hiu  Marta; 
m  Jtj'Hir  | m <i  ij^iit  .tMj.-it.va  in  jiumIu  i  hr  lira 
hjhmm.  !<■  iti'i mi  jr  irvar. .1  ilailf  ta vnla  ilovr 
a'giatn  s, tilth'  Ttlnu*  v.jirUaiiflii  :.rti/,a 
da?  aiam**  c  fioctu  If*  iihbiiarpm'ktu,  rii 


all"  incnntm  alii*  uttm/v  »ld  ilura 
It'Vtmi  v  hinta  ffrtrjurn/a  d’  i^ni  ;-t»Uv  <11 
iM  r.iitu*  rln*  vnrrrhhrrn  mli<  wax  dir  « 
mm  uu’iiu  <U  ,*,ttt}«»rr  dir  rfj  ome 
jarrium*  11  vrilnhC'  —  OUaviiuto  Jims, 
U«  Uwhml. 

tut  «  1*;  tinpi)  di  ttvrfai  rntirramrntr  dato 
al  fltK'U  ill  Ivlina  il  saw  rarattov  r  ihu- 
tiufu  inlitiirio  r*l  ituiantr  <is  varar  rn 
hi iMdii  tittilo  rlii  si  ilirr  dir  qur  U  In  wh* 
nl  il  dura  ill  Li*nnn  .lauo  11  ir/'—'S.  Con* 
lurinl. 
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of  his  age.  In  his  devotion  to  the  Madonna  he  claimed 
the  same  miraculous  origin  for  her  mother  as  for  herself. 
When  the  prayer  “  0  Sancta  Maria  sine  lobe  originah 
eoncepta”  was  chanted,  he  would  exclaim  with  emotion 
that  the  words  embodied  his  devoutest  aspirations.  He 
had  frequent  interviews  with  doctors  of  divinity  on  the 
subject,  and  instructed  many  bishops  to  urge  upon 
tho  pope  the  necessity  of  proclaiming  the  virginity 
of  the  Virgin’s  mother.  Could  lie  secure  this  darling 
object  of  his  ambition,  he  professed  himself  ready  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to  Hume.1’1  The  pilgrimage 
was  never  made,  for  it  may  well  bo  imagined  that  Lerma 
would  forbid  any  such  adventurous  schomo.  Meantime, 
the  duke  continued  to  govern  tho  empire  and  to  till  his 
coffers,  and  tho  king  to  shoot  rabbits. 

Tlio  queen  was  a  few  years  younger  than  nor  1ms- 
band  and  far  from  beautiful.  Indeed,  tho  lower  portion 
of  her  face  was  almost  deformed.  She  was  graceful, 
however,  in  her  movements,  and  pleasing  and  gentle  in 
manner.®  She  adored  tho  king,  looking  up  to  him  with 
reverence  as  tho  greatest  and  wisest  of  beings.  .  J  o 
please  him  she  had  upon  her  marriage  given  up  drink- 
ing  wine,  which,  for  a  German,  was  considered  a  great 
sacrifice.®  Site  recompensed  liersoll',  m  tho  king  did, 
by  eating  to  an  extent  which,  according  to  contempo¬ 
rary  accounts,  excited  amazement.111  Thus  there  was 
perfect  sympathy  between  tho  two  in  tho  important 
article  of  diet.  She  had  also  learned  to  play  at,  cards, 
in  order  to  take  a  hand  with  him  at  any  moment,  feebly 
boiling  that  an  occasional  game  for  love  might  rescue 
tho  king  from  that  frantic  passion  by  winch  his  health 
was  shattered  and  so  many  courtiers  were  wmehod/  _ 
Hot  being  deficient  in  perception,  tho  queen  was  quit© 
aware  of  the  greediness  of  all  who  surrounded  the  palaw. 


»i  s.  t’ontarinl,  IJolazionc;.  Gir°.  So- 
ran/.t).  Noto.-i  of  N\  Buro///i  (p.  S8D  Ser  1. 
vol.  i.)  1‘oivno,  lJirhos  y  Huelws  tfe 
Kolipe  Hi.  oh.  Nil.,  oitod  by  Burir/'/l. 

:u  “  n„ji  hi  pub  din*  brutta  mu  non  6 
imuini  bdla  per  uvero  la  inecia  dnformata 
dalta  boa 'a  a  batwo,  tuttavia  la 
d<d  o< tiort*  it  V  ugililh.  dol  eorpo 
la  la  rinwiri*  grata  ad  ogmmu  o  dalmurilo 
o  graudotnonto  aiiiata/***“F,  Briuli,  Kiltt- 

7.lt>OU. 


w  R  Sornnzo.  Olt".  Bon,  Rda/.ion<\ 

M  “  Le  hutmokvuto  il  vino  p<*r  riopotto 
della  convurBa/iuiKi  col  re  elu*  git  ri«*ac<! 
molosto  mu  hi  rifa  col  mangiuiv  taut/i 
ebt*  o  cona  di  maravlglia/'—Ott0.  Bon, 

Uola/loiK*. 

!t.«  11  No  mobtra  di  gudaro  d’  altvo  truth  v- 
nimontu  die  del  gluogu  pur  ouniurniard 
coi  n*  protendondo  per  tal  via  di  dovmrlc 
dal  gitioear  con  altri  oho  !<>  fa  catloro 
wpnwlotlo  poi  diti;,"— R  BriulL 
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Site  had  spirit  enough  too  to  feel  the  galling  tyranny  to 
which  the  king  was  subjected.  That  the  people  hated 

tliG  omnipotent  favourite,  and  believed  the  king  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  sorcery,  she  was  well  aware.  She 
had  even  a  dim  notion  that  the  administration  of  the 
empire  was  not  the  wisest  nor  the  noblest  that  could  he 
devised  for  the  first  power  in  Christendom.  But  con¬ 
siderations  of  high  politics  scarcely  troubled  her  mind. 
Of  a  People  she  had  perhaps  never  heard,  but  she  felt 
that  the  king  was  oppressed.  She  knew  that  he  was 
helpless,  and  that  she  was  herself  his  only  friend.  But 
of  what  avail  were  her  timid  little  fluttering**  of  indig¬ 
nation  and  resistance?  So  pure  and  fragile  a  creature 
could  accomplish  lit  (In  good  for  king  or  people.  Per¬ 
petually  guarded  and  surrounded  by  the  Countess  ol 
Lem  os  and  the  I  luehess  ot  Lcrma,  she  lived  in  mortal 
awe  of  both.1"1  As  to  the  Duke  himself,  she  trembled  at 
his  very  name.  On  her  first  attempts  to  speak  with 
1  hilip  on  political  matters --to  hint  at.  the  unscrupulous 
character  of  his  government,  to  arouse  him  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  striking  for  a  little  more  liberty  and  for  at  least 
a  trifling  influence  in  the  state—  the  poor  little  king  in¬ 
stantly  betrayed  her  to  the  favourite  and  she  was  severely 
punished.  The  duke  took  the  monarch,  off  at  once  on  a 
long  journey,  leaving  her  alone  for  weeks  long  with  the 
terrible  duchess  and  countess.  Never  before  hud  she 
been  separated  for  a  day  from  her  husband,  it,  having 
been  the  kings  uniform  custom  to  kike  her  with  him 
in  ail  3ns  expeditions.  Her  ambition  to  interfere  was 
thus  effectually  cured. "N  The  duke,  forbade,  hep  thence¬ 
forth  over  to  speak  of*  polities  to  her  husband  in  public, 
or  in  private  -not  even  in  lied— and  the  king  was  closely 
questioned  whether  these,  orders  had  been  obeyed/"*  bhe 


m  K  I’rlttii.  F.  Suran/o. 
y;  41  Voli-va  nlotini  iiimi  hoiio  edrudur.-d 
ntjl  mutu'i'tfin  UH  w-pto/li  ma  U  duet  di 
J.f'rriu  eh'*  lo  im *nti v*;t  umlisHimo  jn-r 
Unvula  d.i  <|uo;(i  jifiiniori  la  twirl  Mud 
coiitlnrnitln  alnmc  vnltt*  il  ra  in  cum  j  whim 
««»u/u  di  10  c  tou*ndo  fUHo  Ki'jwrato  If 
h 'Uiiiiiino  cnilfr*'.  Ki-nti  tunto  la  lv^iua 
rafiia  «•  eunublio  1’  origins 
di  quo, to  <li  ij'Uftto  cho  il.i  h»*  hi  HHtcuni* 
ttfl'ulto  <r  iii;i«  rir.-.i  j»i«  n>d  rWy,ji  <.,}  jn 
Uue;t)i  mufiji-ra  Hi  col  dum.” — 

due-'  Soratuo, 


,w  K  (■otitaHni.  "  NYinmnio  f,rov;mdo>i 
a  lotto/'—  X.  Ban >'///. i  (S<r.  i.  vol,  i.  p.,'i2f») 
<-ifiuK  Kolu/.ltiiio  iltdla  Vita,  At*.  Ac.  MS, 
of  lii-rlin. 

"  Hir  wycn  alio  HHndtp;a}>u»ih'rt.  Wu^st 
uinii  ihratu  wider  (him  kati,  dun  t]nn>  man 
wainiMi*  wan  hchiilich  n*dt,  no  Milt  mu 
hlo  in  Argwolm,  on  e*y  vvidor  din  Hoi/. 
ok<‘«  Lcrma  und  Uzeia  odor  <|l«*  ihritri-K 
arigaseheu.  Ihmi  (,'nnahl  warn i ain't*  » 
vm  tie  nit  ihm  im  Holt,  uul 
huht'ti  thr  r&ftuten  ht*/  tlcm  A  ,7  it  it/  ush 
hein  Sat-kr.n  m  iuin"K  wen  w>rj,  un  hr ,11 
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submitted  without  a  struggle.  She  saw  how  compl  to  . 
her  happiness  was  at  Lorma’s  mcrcy;  bho  had  no  one  to 
consult  with,  having  none  hut  Spanish  people  about  ltei 
except  her  German  father-confessor,  whom,  as  a  great 
favour,  and  after  a  severe  struggle,  she  had  been  allowed 
to  retain,  as  otherwise  her  ignorance  of  the  national  );‘u- 
euage  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  eoiife.-s 
her  little  sins."  Moreover  her  brothers,  tin*  crcluimo/s 
at  Gratz,  were  in  receipt  of  conshlcmblc  amtinl  sf  ip<*ntls 
from  the  Spanish,  exchequer,  and  tin*  duke  !«» 

stop  those  pensions  at  once  should  tin*  qn«*.im  prove  re¬ 
fractory.100  It  is  painful  to  dwell  any  longer  <n  t  he  nhj.et 
servitude  in  which  the  king  and  queen  worn  k*-pt.  ' 
The  two  were  at  least  happy  in  each  others 
and  were  blessed  with  mutual  affection,  with  pretty  and 
engaging  children,  and  with  a  similarity  of  tastes.  H 
is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  mom  stately,  more 
devout,  more  regular,  more  innocent,  more  utterly 
dismal  and  insipid,  than  the  lives  of  this  wedded  pair. 

This  interior  view  of  the  court  and  council  of  Spain, 
will  suffice  to  explain  why,  despite  the  languor  and  lam 
tations  with  which  the  transact  ions  were  managod,  {ho. 
inevitable  tendency  was  towards  a  peace.  The  im-viiabb 


slowness,  secrecy,  and  tergiversations  wore  duo  to  the 


dignity  of  the  Spanish  court,  anil  in  harmony  with  it 
most  sacred  traditions.  But  what  profit  ouuhl  flu-  Buk*. 
of  Lerma  expect  by  the  continuanee  of  the  I >ui«-h  war, 
and  who  in  Spain  was  to  be  consulted  exeepf  t ho  But* 
of  Lerma  ? 


Oder  allein  mit  Him  Negotio  m  tractiron. 
Was  sie  nach  Deutschland  schreibt  wilt 
man  wissen,”  etc.  etc. — Khevcnli filler, 
Annales  Ferdinarulei,  tom.  vi,  3038, 
Surely  never  was  a  more  diauuil  picture 
painted  of  tyranny  exercised  by  subject 
over  his  sovereigns.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  the  unfortunate  queen  protested  to 
Count  Khevenh tiller  that  she  “would 
rather  go  into  a  convent  at  Gratz  Hum  he 
Queen  of  Spain.”— KhevonliUUer  Annales 
Ferdinandei,  tom.  vi.  3038, 

99  Ott°.  Bon,  K,(*la'/ione.  u  Confessorc* 
della  medesima  nassione  da  Id  tenuto  a 
viva  forza/’ — F.  Friuli,  Ueluzione, 
xoo  Giro,  Suranzo,  Relaziune.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  crowns  a  month  to  tho  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  and  much  help  beuideti  to  too 


others.  "  !/  anidutM  Ferdinand'*  al  tpue 
ha  iissejniato  town  udi  >u  }<■.>. i ,  ».  .3 

tuese,  e  ltd  ed  i  Into  lit  t  a  >me  d<  1  i  .<o 
liuuu  gro;.'.i  ujuti  di * >*tt  ■, *  lio/m-  :■ 
erswi  mid  di  pi'oriiMr  !■  o  ,>  d  ;{,**•  t ; 
quest  a  r  una  d-  Hr  i  o;  .•  j,  „  ,t  •  -  * 
time  la.  reejtbt.  in  se  m  if  t  d,  ’ m,C  » 
C  id  pull  tlire  (hj»  Jr  1  I  f  d  tl  do* ,»  di 
Lerma;  poiche  pi*-i  ui  md"  M  -< n»j*;r 
nleun  'tub  Mm  p»  r  1  h  id  !h  t  *.(in  *  n>  mto 
vaiend  <li  If  atif 1  a  /,(  tl  i  the  a,  swi  pt.o 
JHT  qU<  d»»  imp'll  t  <Ubv  i  j  . Jn'f 1 41  'litftfU 
idetlJi  d  legit  .to  itv  ilitiMtui  ft*  l  <i  luqiiriio 
the  nmt  v  dl  win  w4dis4ia5mii\'* 

ji»i  "  N.-i  f- b>  i  i\«-  in  i  Miifmiu  mi  t. 
e  eon  tan  to  rbqietto  <Jr  judvKtom  to,  * 
pud  dire.* to,  iu,tt,  Itoliwkimt* 
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CHAPTER  XI  IX. 


Peace  deliberations  in  Spain  —  Unpopularity  of  me  project  —  Disaffection  of  tfia 
courtierH— Complaints  against  Spinola, — Conference  of  the  Catholic  party  — 
Position  of  Henry  JV.  towards  the  republic— State  of  Prance  -  Further  peace 
negotiations  —  Desire  of  King  James  of  Kngland  for  the  restoration  of  the  Suite?, 
to  Spain  —  Arrival  of  the  French  commissioners — President  Jeannin  Udc-e  the 
Sfeites-General  —  Hangers  of  a  truce  with  Spain — Hutch  legation  {<»  England  — 
Arrival  of  Hew  in  Verreyken  at  the  Hague  with  Philip's  ratification  -  Uejeetiim  of 
the  Spanish  treaty — Withdrawal  of  Ihe  Hutch  fleet  from  the  P»  itim-nla  -  Tie: 
peace  project  d<  nounced  hy  the  party  of  Prince  .Maurice  —  HppoMtion  ol  Maurice 
to  the  plans  of  Hamevi  id —  Amended  ratification  pr>  s>ut‘  d  to  the  Slat".  -Uei serai  — 
Hiscussiou  of  tin* conditions —  Hotenniiiatioii  tocMuelude  a  p^v  —  Indian  trail*1  — 
Kxploihof  Admiral  Matelielf  in  the  Malay  p-mu-aU —  He  lay.- siege  t<*  Malacca — 
Victory  over  tie*  Spanish  fleet  —  Endeavour  to  open  a  trade  with  China  —  Keturn 
of  Matelielf  to  Holland. 

The  Marquis  Spinola  had  informed  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  that  if  H00,0(K)  dollars  a  month  could  bo  furnished* 
the  war  might  he  continued,  but  that  otherwise  it  would 

I  Mi  better  to  treat  iijimi  tho  basis  of  vfi  and 

according  to  the  tonus  proposed  by  (ho  States  ( leimral. 

I I  a  had  further  intimatod  his  opinion  that,  instead  of 

wailing  for  tho  king's  consent,  it  more,  comported  wi(L 
tint  king’s  dignity  for  tho  art  -lulu  Icon  to  enter  into  nego¬ 
tiations,  to  make  a  preliminary  and  aimistiee  with 

tint  enemy,  and  ihen  to  solicit,  tho  myal  approval  of 
what  bad  been  tlono. 

Jn  reply,  tho  king . that,  is  to  say  the  man  who 

thought,  wrote,  and  signed  in  behalf  of  the.  king — had 
plaintively  observed  that,  among  evils  the  vulgar  rule 
was  to  submit  to  the  least.1  Although,  therefore,  to 
grant  to  tho  Motherland  rebels  not.  only  peace  and 
liberty,  but  to  concede  to  them  whatever  limy  had  ole 
tallied  hy  violence  and  the  most,  abominable  outrages, 
was  the  worst;  possible  example  to  all  princes;  yet  as 
the  enormous  sum  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war 
was  not  to  las  had,  even  by  at  tempting  to  scrape  if  to¬ 
gether  finm  every  corner  of  the  earth,  he.  agreed  with 
tho  opinion  of  ihe  archdukes  that  if  was  better  le  put 

1  Thu  King  P*  Splnolu,  sw  lA-bnory,  l#u?,  in  Oullued,  WM, 
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an  end  to  this  eternal  and  exhausting  war  b}r  peace  01 
truce,  even  under  severe  conditions.  That  the  business 
had  thus  far  proceeded  without  consulting  him,  was 
publicly  known,  and  he  expressed  approval  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  movements  towards  a  peace  or  a  long  truce,  assur¬ 
ing  Spinola  that  such  a  result  would  be  as  grateful  to 
him  as  if  the  war  had  been  brought  to  a  successful 
issue. 

When  the  Marquis  sent  formal  notice  of  the  armistice 
to  Spain  there  were  many  complaints  at  court.  Men 
said  that  the  measure  was  beneath  the  king’s  dignity, 
and  contrary  to  his  interests.  It  was  a  cessation  of 
arms  under  iniquitous  conditions,  accorded  to  a  people 
formerly  subject  and  now  rebellious.  Such  a  truce  was 
more  fatal  than  any  conflict,  than  any  amount  of 
slaughter.  During  this  long  and  dreadful  war,  the  king 
had  suffered  no  disaster  so  terrible  as  this,  and  the  cour¬ 
tiers  now  declared  openly  that  the  archduke  was  the 
cause  of  the  royal,  and  national  humiliation.  Having  no 
children,  nor  hope  of  any,  he  desired  only  to  live  in 
tranquillity  and  selfish  indulgence,  like  the  indolent 
priest  that  he  was,  not  caring  what  detriment  or  dis¬ 
honour  might  accrue  to  the  crown  all  or  his  life  was  over. 

Thus  murmured  the  parasites  and  the  plunderers 
within  the  dominions  of  the  do-nothing  Philip,  denounc¬ 
ing  the  first  serious  effort  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which 
the  laws  of  nature  had  proved  to  he  hopeless  on  the  part 
of  Spain. 

Spinola  too,  who  had  spent  millions  of  his  own  money, 
who  had  plunged  himself  inlo  debt  and  discredit,  while 
attempting  to  sustain  the  financial  reputation  of  the 
king,  wlio  had  by  Ins  brilliant  services  in  the  field  re¬ 
vived  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Spanish  arms,  and  who 
now  saw  himself  exposed  with  empty  coffers  to  a  vast 
mutiny,  which  was  likely  to  make  his  future  movements 
as  paralytic  as  those  of  his  immediate  predecessors — 
Spinola,  already  hated  because  lie  was  an  Italian,  be¬ 
cause  be  was  of  a  mercantile  family,  and  because  lie  had 
been  successful,  was  now  as  much  the  object  of  con¬ 
tumely  with  the  courtiers  as  was  the  archduke  himself. 

The  splendid  victory  of  Meemskerk  had  struck  the 
government  with  dismay  and  diffuse!  a  panic  along  the 
coast.  The  mercantile  fleets,  destined  for  either  India, 
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dared  not  venture  forth  so  long  as  the  terrible  Butch 
cruisers,  which  had  just  annihilated  a  splendid  Spanish 
fleet,  commanded  by  a  veteran  of  Lepanto,  and  under 
the  very  guns  of  Gibraltar,  were  supposed  to  be  hover¬ 
ing  off  the  Peninsula.2  Very  naturally,  therefore,  there 
was  discontent  in  Spain  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
had  not  originally  been  arranged  for  sea  as  well  as  land, 
and  men  said  openly  at  court  that  Spinola  ought  to 
have  his  head  cut  off  for  agreeing  to  such  an  armistice.8 
Quite  as  reasonably,  however,  it  was  now  felt  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  effect  as  soon  as  possible  the  recall  of  this  very 
inconvenient  Dutch  fleet  from  the  coast  of  Spain. 

The  complaints  were  so  incessant  against  Spinola  that 
it  was  determined  _  to  send  Don  Diego  <T  Ybarra  to 
Brussels,  charged  with  a  general,  superintendence  of  the 
royal  interests  in  the  present,  confused  condition  of 
affairs.  lie  was  especially  instructed  to  convev  to 
Spinola  the  most  vehement,  reproaches  in  regard  to  the 
terms  of  the  armistice,  and  to  insist  upon  the  cessation 
of  naval  hostilities,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  cruisers. 

Spinola,  on  his  part,  was  exceedingly  irritated  that 
the  arrangements  which  ho  had  so  carefully  made  with 
the  archduke  at  Brussels  should  bo  ho  contumaciously 
assailed,  and  even  disavowed,  at  Madrid.  He  was  es¬ 
pecially  irritated  that  \  barra  should  now  Ihj  stmt  as 
his  censor  and  overseer,  and  that  Puentes  should  have 
received  orders  to  levy  seven  thousand  troops  in  the 
Milanese  for  Flanders,  the  arrival  of  which  reinforce¬ 
ments  would  excite  suspicion,  and  probably  break  off 
negotiations.4 

He  aeeicdingly  sent  his  private  secretary  ‘Biruga,  post¬ 
haste  to  Spain  with  two  letters.  In  number  one  he 
implored  his  Majesty  that  Ybarra  might  not  bo  sent  to 
Brussels.  If  this  request  were  granted,  number  two 
was  to  be  burned.  Otherwise,  number  two  was  to  be 
delivered,  and  it  contained  n  request,  to  be  relieved  from 
all  further  employment  in  the  kings  service.  The 
marquis  was  already  feeling  the  same  effects  of  success 
as  had  been  experienced  by  Alexander  Farneso,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  and  other  strenuous  maint aimers  of  the 
royal  authority  in  l  landers.  Ho  was  railed  against, 

*  L»-tf«*r  «'fH<*nry  IV.,  IS  June,  loot,  in  Jrannin,  5.  148. 
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suspected,  spied  upon,  put  under  guardianship,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  good  old  traditions  of  the  Spanish  court. 
Public  disgrace  or  secret  poison  might  well  be  expected 
by  him,  as  the  natural  guerdons  of  his  eminent  deeds. 

Bira^a  also  took  with  him  the  draught  of  the  form 
in  which  the  king’s  consent  to  the  armistice  and  pend¬ 
ing  negotiations  was  desired,  and  he  was  particularly 
directed  to  urge  that  not  one  letter  or  comma  should  be 
altered,  in  order  that  no  pretext  might  be  afforded  to 
the  suspicious  Netherlander  for  a  rupture. 

In  private  letters  to  his  own  superintendent  Strata, 
to  Don  John  of  Idiaquez,  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  and 
to  Stephen  Ybarra,  Spinola  enlarged  upon  the  indignity 
about  to  be  ottered  him,  remonstrated  vehemently 
against  the  wrong  and  stupidity  of  the  proposed  policy, 
and  expressed  his  reliance  upon  the  efforts  of  these 
friends  of  his  to  prevent  its  consummation.  He  inti¬ 
mated  to  Idiaquez  that  a  new  deliberation  would  be 
necessary  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
— a  condition  not  inserted  in  the  original  armistice — 
hut  that  within  the  three  months  allowed  for  the  royal 
ratification  there  would  be  time  enough  to  procure  the 
consent  of  the  States  to  that  measure.'5  If  the  king 
really  desired  to  continue  the  war,  he  had  but  to  alter 
a  single  comma  in  the  draught,  and,  out  of  that  comma, 
the  stadholder’s  party  would  be  certain  to  manufacture 
for  him  as  long  a  war  as  ho  could  possibly  wish.'5 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  king,  Spinola  observed 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  indignation  created  in 
Spain  by  the  cessation  of  land  hostilities  without  the 
recall  of  the  fleet,  hut  that  nevertheless  John  Noyen  had 
confidentially  represented  to  the  archdukes  the  royal 
assent  as  almost  certain.  As  to  the  mission  of  Ybarra, 
the  marquis  reminded  his  master  that  the  responsibi¬ 
lity  and  general  superintendence  of  the  negotiations 
had  been  almost  forced  upon  him.  Certainly  he  had 
not  solicited  them.  If  another  agent  were  now  inter¬ 
posed,  it  was  an  advertisement  to  the  world  that  the 
business  had  been  badly  managed.  If  the  king  wished 
a  rupture,  he  had  but  to  lift  his  finger  or  his  pen;  but 
to  appoint  another  commissioner  was  an  unfit  reward 
for  his  faithful  service.  He  was  in  the  king’s  .hands. 
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If  Ms  reputation  were  now  to  be  destroyed,  it  was  all 
over  with,  him  and  his  affairs.  The  man,  whom  mortals 
had  once  believed  incapable,  would  be  esteemed  incap¬ 
able  until  the  end  of  his  days. 

It  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  mission  of  Ybarra, 
who,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Brussels,  began  to 
urge  in  the  king’s  name  that  the  words  in  which  the 
provinces  had  been  declared  free  by  the  archdukes 
might  be  expunged.  What  could  be  more  childish  than 
such  diplomacy  ?  What  greater  proof  could  be  given 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  Spanish  court  to  learn  the  lesson 
which  forty  years  had  been  teaching  ?  Spinola  again 
wrote  a  most  earnest  remonstrance  to  the  king,  assuring 
him  that  this  was  simply  to  break  off  the  negotiation. 
It  was  ridiculous  to  suppose,  he  said,  that  concessions 
already  made  by  the  archdukes,  ratification  of  which  on 
the  part  of  the  king  had  been  guaranteed,  could  now  be 
annulled.  Those  acquainted  with  Ketherlaml  obstinacy 
know  bettor.  The  very  possibility  of  the  king’s  refusal 
excited  the  scorn  of  the  State, s-G one* ral.7 

Ybarra  went  about,  too,  prating  to  the  archdukes  and 
to  others  of  supplies  to  ho  sent  from  Spain  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  war  for  many  years,  and  of  fresh  troops  to 
be  forwarded  immediately  by  Euentes.  As  four  millions 
of  crowns  a-year  were  known  to  be  required  for  any 
tolerable  campaigning,  such  empty  vaunts  as  these  were 
preposterous.  The  king  knew  full  well,  said  Spinola, 
and  had  admitted  the  fact  in  his  letters,  that  this  enor¬ 
mous  sum  could  not  he  furnished.8  Moreover,  the  war  cost 
the  IsVdherlandors  far  less  in  proportion.  They  had 
river  transportation,  by  which  they  effected  as  much  in 
two  days  as  the  Gatholie  army  could  do  in  a  fortnight, 
so  that  every  siege  was  managed  with  far  greater  ra¬ 
pidity  ami  less  cost  by  the  rebels  than  by  their  op¬ 
ponents.  As  to  sending  troops  from  Milan,  he  had 
already  stated  that  their  arrival  would  have  a  fatal 
effect.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  full  of  suspicion. 
Every  passing  rumour  excited  a  prodigious  sensation, 
and  the  war  party  was  already  gaining  the  upper  hand. 
Spinola  warned  the  king,  in  the  most  solemn  maimer, 
that  if  the  golden  opportunity  were  now  neglected, 
the  war  would  ho  eternal.  This,  he  said,  was  more 
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than  certain.  For  Himself,  lie  Had  strained  every  nerve, 
and  would  continue  to  do  His  best  in  tHe  interest  of 
peace.  If  calamity  must  come,  He  at  least  would  be 
Held  blameless.0 

Such  vehement  remonstrances  from  so  eminent  a 
source  produced  the  needful  effect.  Royal  letters  were 
immediately  sent,  placing  full  powers  of  treating  in  tHe 
Hands  of  the  marquis,  and  sending  Him  a  ratification  of 
the  arehduko’s  agreement.  Government  moreover  ex¬ 
pressed  boundless  confidence  in  Spinola,  and  deprecated 
tHe  idea  that.  Ybarra’s  mission  was  in  derogation  of  His 
authority,  lie  Had  been  sent,  it  was  stated,  only  to  pro¬ 
cure  that  indispensable  preliminary  to  negotiations,  the 
withdrawal  of  t lie  Dutch  fleet,  but  as  this  Had  now  been 
granted,  Ybarra  was  already  recalled. 

Spinola  now  determined  to  send  the  swift  and  sure¬ 
footed  friar,  who  liad  made  Himself  so  useful  in  opening 
the  path  to  discussion,  on  a  secret  mission  to  Spain. 
Ybarra  objected  ;  especially  because  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  Him  to  go  through  France,  where  He  would  be 
closely  questioned  by  the  king.  It  would  be  equally 
dangerous,  He  said,  for  the  Franciscan  in  that  case  to  tell 
the  truth  or  to  conceal  it,.  But.  Spinola  replied  that  a 
poor  nn.nk  like  Him  could  steal,  through  France  undis¬ 
covered.  Moreover,  he,  should  be  disguised  as  a  footman, 
travelling  in  the.  service  of  Aurelio  Spinola,  a  relative  of 
the  marquis,  then  proceeding  to  Madrid.  Even  should 
Henry  hear  of  his  presence  and  send  for  him,  was  it  to 
he  supposed  that  so  practised  a  hand  would  not  easily 
parry  the  strokes  of  the  French  k ing  —  accomplished 
fence, r  as  he  undoubtedly  was?  After  stealing  into  and 
out  of  Holland  as  he  had.  so  recently  done,  there  was 
uolhing  that  might,  not  he  expected  of  him.  Bo  the  wily 
friar  put  on  the  Spinola,  livery,  and,  without  impediment, 
accompanied  Don  Aurelio  to  Madrid.1" 

Meantime,  the  French  commissioners- — Pierre  Jearmin, 
Buzan  val,  regular  resident,  at,  the  Hague,  and  De  Pussy, 
who  was  destined  to  succeed  that  diplomatist — kid  ar¬ 
rived  in  Holland. 

Tim  great,  drama  of  negotiation,  which  was  now  to 
follow  the,  forty  years’  tragedy,  involved  the  interests 
and  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  great  Christian 
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powers.  Although  serious  enough  in  its  substance  and 
its  probable  consequences,  its  aspect  was  that  of  solemn 
comedy.  There  was  a  secret  disposition  on  the  part  of 
each  leading  personage — with  a  few  exceptions  — to 
make  dupes  of  all  the  rest.  Perhaps  this  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  result  of  statesmanship,  as  it  had  usually  been 
taught  at  that  epoch. 

Paul  V.,  who  had  succeeded  Clement  VIII.  in  1605, 
with  the  brief  interlude  of  the  twenty-six  days  of  Leo 
XL’s  pontificate,  was  zealous,  as  might  be  supposed,  to 
check  the  dangerous  growth  of  the  pestilential  little  re¬ 
public  of  the  north.  His  diplomatic  agents,  Millino  at 
Madrid,  Barberini  at  Paris,  and  the  accomplished  Benti- 
voglio,  who  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  nunciatura 
at  Brussels,  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  sup¬ 
press  the  heresy  and  the  insolent  liberty  of  which  the 
upstart  commonwealth  was  the  embodiment.11 

Especially  Barberini  exerted  all  the  powers  at  his 
command  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain.  Ifn  pictured  to  Henry, 
in  darkest  colours,  the  blight  that  would  come  over 
religion  and  civilization  if  the  progress  of  the  rebellious 
Netherlands  could  not,  be  arrest  ed.  The  I  bn  ted  Provinces 
wore  becoming  dangerous,  if  they  remained  free,  not 
only  to  the  French  kingdom,  but  to  the  very  existence 
of  monarchy  throughout,  the  world.1" 

No  potentate  was  ever  more  interested,  so  it  was  urged, 
than  Henry  .1  V.  to  bring  down  tlm  pride  of  the  Dutch 
rebels.  There  was  always  sympathy  of  thought  and 
action  between  the.  Huguenots  of  France  and  their  co¬ 
religionists  in  Holland.  They  were  all  believers  alike 
in  Calvinism— a  sect  inimical  not  loss  to  temporal 
monarchies  than  to  (he.  sovereign  primacy  of  the  (  ‘hurehl:1 
— and  the  tendency  and  purposes  of  the  French  rebels 
were  already  sufficiently  manliest  in  their  efforts,  by 
moans  of  the  so* called  cities  of  security,  to  erect  a  state 
within  a  state;  to  introduce,  in  short,  a  Dutch  republic 
into  France.1* 

A  sovereign  remedy  for  the  disease  of  liberty,  now 
threatening  to  become  epidemic  in  Europe,  would  be 

a  Bcntivf.gUu,  r»is,  r»io*  u*  im«I. 
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found  in  a  marriage  between  the  second  son  of  the  King 
of  Spain  and  a  daughter  of  France.  As  the  archdukes 
were  childless,  it  might  be  easily  arranged  that  tins 
youthful  couple  should  succeed  them—the  result  of  which 
would  of  course  be  the  reduction  of  all  the  Netherlands 
to  their  ancient  obedience. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  and  will  become  still  farther 
apparent,  that  nostrums  like  this  were  to  be  recommended 
in  other  directions.  Meantime,  J eannin  and  his  colleagues 
made  their  appearance  at  the  Hague. 

If  there  were  a  living  politician  in  Europe  capable  of 
dealing  with  Barneveld  on  even  terms,  it  was  no  doubt 
President  Jeannin.  An  ancient  Leaguer,  an  especial 
adherent  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  he  had  been  deep  in 
all  the  various  plots  and  counter-plots  of  the  Guise#, 
and  often  employed  by  the  extinct  confederacy  in  various 
important  intrigues.  Being  secretly  sent  to  Spain  to 
solicit  help  for  the  League  after  the  disasters  of  Ivry 
and  Arques,  he  found  Philip  II.  so  sincerely  imbued 
with  the  notion  that  France  was  a  mere  province  of 
Spain,  and  so  entirely  bent  upon  securing  the  heritage 
of  the  Infanta  to  that  large  property,  as  to  convince 
him  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Human  religion  was 
with  that  monarch  only  a  secondary  condition.  Aid  and 
assistance  for  the  confederacy  were  difficult  of  attainment, 
unless  coupled  with  the  guarantee  of  the  Infanta’s  rights 
to  reign  in  France. 

The  Guise  faction  being  inspired  solely  by  religious 
motives  of  the  loftiest  kind,  were  naturally  dissatisfied 
with  the  lukewarmness  of  his  most  Catholic  Majesty. 
When  therefore  the  discomfited  Mayenne  subsequently 
concluded  his  bargain  with  the  conqueror  of  Ivry,  it  was 
a  matter  of  course  that  Jeannin  should  also  make  his 
peace  with  the  successful  Ilnguenot,  now  become  eldest 
son  of  the  Church.  He  was  very  soon  taken  into  especial 
favour  by  Henry,  who  recognised  his  sagacity,  and  who 
knew  his  hands  to  be  far  cleaner  than  those  of  the  more 
exalted  Leaguers  with  whom  he  had  dealt.  The  “good 
old  fellow,”  as  Henry  familiarly  called  him,  had  not 
filled  his  pockets  either  in  serving  or  when  deserting 
the  League.  Placed  in  control  of  the  exchequer  at  a 
later  period,  he  was  never  accused  of*  robbery  or  pecu¬ 
lation.  He  was  a  hard-working,  not  overpaid,  very 
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intelligent  public  functionary.  He  was  made  president 
of  ^the  parliament,  or  supreme  tribunal  of  Burgundy,  and 
minister  of  state,  and  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  ablest 
jurists  and  most  skilful  politicians  in  the  kingdom.  An 
elderly  man,  with  a  tall,  serene  forehead,  a  large  dark 
eye  and  a  long  grey  beard,  ho  presented  an  image  of 
vast  wisdom  and  reverend  probity.  Ho  possessed— -an 
especial  treasure  for  a  statesman  in  that  plotting  age— 
a  singularly  honest;  visage.  K over  was  that  face  more 
guileless,  never  was  his  heart  more  completely  worn 
upon  his  sleeve,  than  when  he  was  harbouring  the 
deepest  or  most  dangerous  designs.15  Such  was  i  he  ‘"good 
fellow,  whom  that  skilful  reader  of  men,  Henry  of 
Prance,  had  sent  to  represent  his  interests  and"  his 
opinions  at  the  approaching  conferences. 

Wind,  were  those  opinions  V  .Paul  V.  and  his  l^gat^s 
Barber  ini,  Million,  and  the  rest,  were,  well  enough  aware 
of  the  secret  strings  of*  the  king’s  poliry,  and  knew  how 
to  touch  them  with  skill.  Of  all  things  past,  Henry 
perhaps  must  regretted  that  not  he,  hut  the  last  and 
most,  wretched  of  the  Valois  line,  was  sovereign  of 
k  ran co  when  the  Stutes-Oeneral  came  to  Paris  with  that 
oiler  of  sovereignty  which  had  been  so  coni  umaeiously 
refused.  ^ 

If  the  object  were  attainable,  the  exaddef  of  the 
Huguenots  still  meant  to  bo  king  of  the,  Netherlands  as 
sincerely  as  Philip  II.  had  ever  intended  to  be  monarch 
of  I1  ranee.1*'  .But  Henry  was  too  accurate  a  calculator  of 
chances,  and  had  bustled  too  much  in  the  world  of  reali- 
Hes,  to  exhaust.  Ids  stiengih  in  striving,  year  after  \ear, 
for  a  manifest  impossibility.  Tim  enthusiast,  who  had 
passed  away  at  last  from  Urn  dreams  of  the,  Ksrorial  into 
the  laud  of  shadows,  had  spent  a  lifetime,  ami  melted  the 
wealth  of  an  empire;  but  universal  monarchy  had  never 
come  forth  from  Ids  crucible.  The  French  king, although 
possessed  likewise  of  an  almost  boundless  faculty  for 
ambitious  visions,  was  capable  of  distinguishing  cloud- 
land  from  substantial  empire.  Joannin,  as  his  envoy, 
vouhl  at  any  rate  not  reveal  his  master’s  secret  uspira- 
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tions  to  those  with  whom  he  came  to  deal,  as  openly  an 
Philip  had  once  unveiled  himself  to  J eannin. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  peace  at  this  epoch  was 
the  real  interest  of  Prance.  That  kingdom  was  beginning 
to  flourish  again,  owing  to  the  -very  considerable  admi¬ 
nistrative  genius  of  B ethune,  an  accomplished  financier 
according  to  the  'lights  of  the  age,  and  still  more  by 
reason  of  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  great  feudal 
houses  and  of  the  clergy.  The  result  of  the  almost 
interminable  series  of  civil  and  religious  wars  had  been 
to  cause  a  general  redistribution  of  property.  Capital 
was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
and  the  consequence  of  this  general  circulation  of  wealth 
through  all  the  channels  of  society  was  precisely  what 
might  have  been  expected,  an  increase  of  enterprise  and 
of  productive  industry  in  various  branches.17  Although 
the  financial  wisdom  of  the  age  was  doing  its  best  to 
impede  commerce,  to  prevent  the  influx  of  foreign  wares, 
to  prohibit  the  outflow  of  specie — in  obedience  to  the 
universal  superstition,  which  was  destined  to  survive  so 
many  centuries,  that  gold  and  silver  alone  constituted 
wealth — while,  at  the  same  time,  in  deference  to  the 
idiotic  principle  of  sumptuary  legislation,  it  was  vigor¬ 
ously  opposing  mulberry  culture,  silk  manufactures,  and 
other  creations  of  luxury,  which,  in  spite  of  the  hostility 
of  governmental  sages,  were  destined  from  that  time 
forward  to  become  better  mines  of  wealth  for  the  king¬ 
dom  than  the  Indies  had  been  for  Spain,  yet  on  the  whole 
the  arts  of  peace  were  in  the  ascendant  in  Prance. 

The  king,  although  an  unscrupulous,  self-seeking 
despot  and  the  coarsest  of  voluptuaries,  was  at  least  a 
man  of  genius.  He  had  also  too  much  shrewd  mother- 
wit  to  pursue  such  schemes  as  experience  had  shown  to 
possess  no«  reality.  The  talisman  “  Espoir,”  emblazoned 
on  his  shield,  had  led  him  to  so  much  that  it  was  natural 
for  him  at  times  to  think  all  things  possible. 


“  Andie  per  rldiczza  avanza  la  citta 
di  Pttrigi  tutte  le  altre  perche  essendo  la 
nobiita  rovinatu  per  le  guerre  passate  ed 
II  clero  medesimamente  per  r  is  tessa  causa, 
cominciando  questo  da  poco  in  qua  a 
ritttorarsi,  vesta  il  sola  jpopoto  con  denari 
nel  qual  numero  anno  quelii  li  quali 
tarino  la  facolta  con  le  liti,  con  li  gindizii 
e  con  L'  amministruziune  della  emirate  pub- 


bliehe  perche  si  vendono  tutte  quests 
caliche  a  denari  ccmtanti  perb  si  pud 
imuginare  ogrmno  quanto  «e  lo  facciano 
fruttare  per  fund  padroni  di  continuja  di 
migliaja  di  scudi  e  vi  sono  molti  di  quest! 
tiili  in  Francia  ma  nella  dfcta  di  Parigi 
piii  die  in  ognl  ultra.” — A.  Badoer,  H*< 
lazioiie. 
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But  he  knew  how  to  renounce  as  well  as  how  to  dare. 
He  had  abandoned  his  hope  to  be  declared  Prince  of 
Wales  and  successor  to  the  English  crown,  which  he  had 
cherished  for  a  brief  period,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Essex 
conspiracy ; 18  he  had  forgotten  his  magnificent  dream  of 
placing  the  crown  of  the  holy  German  empire  upon  his 
headland  if  he  still  secretly  resolved  to  annex  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  his  realms,  and  to  destroy  his  excellent  ally, 
the  usurping,  rebellious,  and  heretic  Dutch  republic,  he 
had  craft  enough  to  work  towards  his  aim  in  the  dark,  and 
the  common  sense  to  know  that  by  now  throwing  down 
the  mask  he  would  bo  for  ever  baffled  of  his  purpose. 

The  history  of  France,  during  the  last  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  had  made  almost  every  Frenehnnm,  old 
enough  to  bear  arms,  an  accomplished  soldier.  Henry 
boasted  that  the  kingdom  could  put.  three  hundred 
thousand  veterans  into  the  field  — a  high  figure,  when  it 
is  recollected  that  its  population  certainly  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  millions.'*0  No  man  however  was  better  aware 
than  ho,  that  in  spite  of  the  apparent  pacification  of 
parties,  the  three  hundred  thousand  would  not  be  all  on 
one  side,  even  in  ease  of  a  foreign  war.  There  were  at 
least  four  thousand  great  feudal  lords, yI  as  faithful  to  the 
Huguenot  faith  and  cause  as  lie  had  been  false  to  both ; 
many  of  them  still  wealthy,  notwithstanding  the  general 
ruin  which  had  swept  over  the  high  nobility,  and  all  of 
them  with  vast  influence  and  a  splendid  following,  both 
among  the  lesser  gentry  and  \  (3  men  of  lower  rank. 

Although  lie  kept  a  .Jesuit  priest,  ever  at  his  elbowy! 


w  “I  quail  r.uno  Ok*  prdoiih'  di 
flflWTi!  didiiaruto  jtri nfijM*  di  Onlhvi  <■  wu1* 
cesson*  dd  regno  t*  hprrn  in  <{n«  da  eon- 
giuntura  di  potrr  ottonov  cpidto  dn*  per 
ii  paw  at  o  no  gli  v  riusdto." — hcxpatdi  wf 
Cnvalli,  Venetian  ainl>;oH;tilor  in  Kurland, 
U)  April,  UJdl.  liunw/J,  tter.  II.  voh  I. 
p.  :w. 

lJ  M  Mra  data  sun  Mue>ta  gift  tempo 
desideronu  di  land  eleggeru  re  do*  Romani 
ed  alluruKi  tnittfiicvapiii  amorevolmerde 
eon  quei  priueipi  uia  acuoprrndo  poi 
d*  aver  deboli*  rond.mn'ntu  per  tale  pre- 
tendone  m*  la  b  levata  dd  tuttn  da!P 
animo,"*-  A.  Ii,idi,<>rt  Kda/.ioni*.  Ibid. 

“  Idili**  atno  opinion,*  di  fitortir.irhi  la 
a  re  del  Rom, mi  duhilando  die  it 
re  di  Spagna  ave;,f,e<iue:.to  m,  d<  drnopen** 


sl'To  ma  uvoido  rrop.  rt>>  d'.dtra  indina- 
'/ion«*  non  an  n’  e  motto  oriaipato.*'—  p, 
Priuli,  Rda/ione. 

“( louipuiando-.i  dm  in  tuffo  11  regno 
vi  pohMim>  e:,**ie  qnmdie*  ndlloni  d'uni- 
nn,.,,“  A  ihuiorr,  ltdazlone,  i0o;j, 
Uai'i  >r/i  and  Rerdiet,  Ser.  11 .  vd,  I. 

The  imputation  ol’  Palis  wan  e'.thnated 
by  l hi*  runm  uinbuaudor  at  4uo,imhi. 
Pietro  Priuli  ( Ueludune  Kranria,  10uh‘ 
wan  often  told  hy  the  king  thut  la*  had 
UOO/iOC  •••■ternm  in  Pmnee. 

21  A.  Hiaioor,  Rduxiune.  P.  Priuli, 

22  “  Non  aveiido  li  i‘*-ligiohi  in  Krund«» 
muggier  proiottore  di  Ini  letmndu  },»*mpr*j 
a  ran  to  a  ,-a  un  get»uiu  mm  fuvoiUi«t»«a 
elm  mui  b>  ubbaudvUtt/'  UPt 
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«40  inn.  —  .  . 

„d  did  to  *■*  *» 

yet  too  politic  wad  too  £u  *> ^  not  only  suicidal,  but, 
S  watwom  in  his  or  iiycbl  ^^Trty 

ofurches  in  the  various  Pr°vlf^r&es8es  in  France  m 
of  worship,  with  all ,  liko  Rolian,  LesdigmoreB, 

their  possession,  with  lea  ^  ^  m()Ht  virtuom. 

Bouillon,  and  many  oto a  established  and 

self-denying,  Christian  g  w()Uld  he  madness  foi  nJ1 

»,aki*aS3T  or  to  SeW  »  «"“ae  “S““‘  4 

orethren  in  tl« ,  iTetherttLna^  Spin,  although 

'sZsJS&z* s— > 

teem*!  to  contomfo' of  po«». »»'  h”  .f 

-aa#.  *«r  wsm**-* 

financier  to  his  Spanish  to  exhaust  the 

height  of  vLdom  in  order  to  fil1  .'t  "T* 

resources  of  a  great  “ ,  imf,icothis<>w»  interests 

pocket.  Sully  certain  y  did  not  nc  ic  .f  ^  ^  w.V).Mt>. 

for  he  had  accumulated  <  imt  ^  ^  ;,al  ost.in.atcd 

thousand  dollars  a  j  ca  ,  ]  n„  enriching  him-nlt, 

tiSSS^i--6 . 

.  „thnuler  <d  r."h  w* 

S3  Badoor  estimates  force  »«»  5  ^  alla  u;Uura  Kraw-i*.^  »f  ^ 

«ennA  8*  P.  Pnuli,  lU'lazion' .  ..i...  t«  i*uM»Ikv  #»  *  v>l 

k  “’ll  governo  poUtico  ..  ^  <umM.rva/i<.n<*  <M  pauiM.Ur^ -A. 

•  SfrirSHi^.  StaW’ir^^ 

**  m 1%  MuUl  1U" 
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treasury.  He  had  reformed  many  abuses  and  opened 
many  new  sources  of  income.  He  had,  of  course,  not 
accomplished  the  whole  Augean  task  of  purification. 
He  was  a  vigorous  Huguenot,  hut  no  Hercules,  and 
demigods  might  have  shrunk  appalled  at  the  filthy  mass 
of  corruption  which  great  European  kingdoms  every¬ 
where  presented  to  the  reformer’s  eye.  Compared  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  that  of  France  might  almost  have 
been  considered  virtuous,  yet  even  there  everything 
was  venal. 

To  negotiate  was  to  bribe,  right  and  loft,  and  at  every 
step.  All  the  ministers  and  great  functionaries  received 
presents,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
pave  the  pathway  even  to  their  ante-chambers  with 
gold. 

The  king  was  fully  aware  of  the  practice,  but  winked 
at  it,  because  his  servants,  thus  paid  enormous  sums  by 
the  public  and  by  foreign  Governments,  were  less  im¬ 
portunate  for  rewards  and  salaries  from  himself.27 

One  man  in  the  kingdom  was  said  to  have  clean  hands, 
the  venerable  and  sagacious  chancellor  Pompomie  de 
Bellievre.  His  wife,  however,  was  less  scrupulous,  and 
readily  disposed  of  influence  and  court- favour  for  a 
price,  without  the  knowledge,  so  it  was  thought,  of  the 
great  judge.28 

Jeamiin,  too,  was  esteemed  a  man  of  personal  inte¬ 
grity,  ancient  Leaguer  and  tricky  politician  though  ho 

were. 

Highest  offices  of  magistracy  and  judicature,  Church 
and  State,  were  objects  of  a  traffic  almost  as  shameless 
as  in  Spain; The  ermine  was  sold  at  auction,  mitres 

*7  "On  tutti  li  minif.tri  indiflerente-  meuto,  hen  hi  credo  fenzn  mm  mputn, 
incut  e  I'  unmu  d  l'u  ;,ti  ,ul)un  Frnnda  cmi  jm urljit*  m*  unco  )a  mup,lic  hitstu  a  farfUI 
quel  mmi  da*  onnai  ml  pun-  On*  u.duo  tun-  qudlodte  non  outviene.*'— .jiM.  The 
per  tuttu  il  mmitlu  .  .  .  .  il  n*  medrdmo  umki-Mutar  udd.t,  on  the  huhjeet 

lo  Hu  (.*  ht  permette  Inrw  pere.he  pro  I  it-  of  corruption  and  hritw-rj  ut  the  French 
tiuidu  It  luiuidri  In^rizio  di  inolejtiurr  In  court,  "Qtm-te  tt« «■*<*  noun  tan  to  pubhliche 
S.  M.p»*r  nitre  rif,otnpci)'tf(li*Iin*rvi,/.if»  rhe  ted  la  corte  cite  non  prHemiu  far  tnrto  ud 
pivdnuo  <d  <v»?4  penpiesU  via  pretendono  alcunn  u  riferhio  in  qurao  stwrario  dovj 
riportnre  1**  ('note  mereedi  delle  lorn  Mono  nuudunenn  idruroche  wtraimo  cuHto» 
i'ntide;  ntentt'e  vep^ino  pofi-r  diflidl-  dit«t  con  lo  nitre  rune  dette*  c  da  dnnu 
Mjettte  Hper, trite  nitre  dal  re.’-  P.  Friuli,  cotto  qud  hif'iHe  di  w^retezza  die  con- 
Eclnzioue,  viene  ul  nervido  ed  alia  riputadotut  di 

w  "  U  hiKuniv  e.mndllem  m>Io  d  ntmt-  <|ued«  MJinntihdiitn  con  .iglio." 
incite  itt  comvfto  di  molto  iugefriKj  tun,  Jm  w  **  l>l  qua  uu,M*e  dte  nitre  ull<>  altr« 

tuogUe  die  MtpplPcn  a l  :.u«»  nmnea-  invewdoui  b’c  introduttc  vender**  »ou  aoU 
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were  objects  of  public  barter,  Church  preferments  were 
bestowed  upon  female  children  in  their  cradles.  Yet 
there  was  hope  in  France,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St.  Louis,  the  foundation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church,  had  been  annulled  by 
Francis,  who  had  divided  the  seamless  garment  of  Church 
patronage  with  Leo. 

Those  four  thousand  great  Huguenot  loi'ds,.  those 
thirty  thousand  hard-fighting  weavers,  and  blacksmiths, 
and  other  plebeians,  those  seven  hundred  and  forty 
churches,  those  very  substantial  fortresses  in  every  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  kingdom,  were  better  facts  than  the  Holy 
Inquisition  to  preserve  a  great  nation  from  sinking  into 
the  slough  of  political  extinction. 

Henry  was  most  anxious  that  Sully  should  convert 
himself  to  the  ancient  Church,  and  the  gossips  of  the 
day  told  each  other  that  the  duke  had  named  his  price 
for  his  conversion.  To  be  made  high  constable  of 
France,  it  was  said  would  melt  the  resolve  of  the  stiff 
Huguenot.80  To  any  other  inducement  or  blandishment 
he  was  adamant.  Whatever  truth  may  have  been  in 
such  chatter,  it  is  certain  that  the  duke  never  gratified 
his  master’s  darling  desire. 

Yet  it  was  for  no  lack  of  attempts  and  intrigues  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  although  it  is  not  probable  that  ho 
would  have  ever  consented  to  bestow  that  august  and 
coveted  dignity  upon  a  Bethune. 

The  king  did  his  best  by  intrigue,  by  calumny,  by 
tale-bearing,  by  inventions,  to  set  the  Huguenots  against 
each  other,  and  to  excite  the  mutual  jealousy  of  all  liirt 
most  trusted  adherents,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
The  most  good-humoured,  the  least  vindictive,  the  most 
ungrateful,  the  falsest  of  mankind,  ho  made  it  his  policy, 


tutti  li  ufficii  e  le  cariche  anco  di  gmstizia 
madipiu.  gli  stessi  servizii  della  casa  del 
re  di  maestri  di  casa  dei  gentiluomini 
della  camera,  dei  valletti,  ed  in  sino  li 
capitanati  delie  guardie  della  propria  per¬ 
sona  del  re  che  non  si  pub  dire  piii;  ilche 
rendo  raolto  mal  sodisfutto  la  nobiltii 
alia  quale  eratio  in  altri  tempi  riservatl 
per  premii  do’  loro  servmi  quest!  luoghi 
che  ora  vendondosi  convengono  cad  ere  in 
wtano  a  chi  ha  plh  denari  senza  alcuna 
distinzione  do'  merit i.  E  siccome  il  re 
non  b  sotto  posto  all'  odio  raanco  e  sog* 


getto  all'  affezione  verso  le  persons  ctoo 
per  csso  patisscono  nell*  interest  a*  me 
faceva  II  re  passato  die  per  tropp* 
amorevolezza  dorniva  pin  che  non  avtmi,*' 
—A  Badoer,  Relazione. 

;i,)  F.  Friuli,  kduzione.  “  Procure  (11 
re)  che  egli  (Sully)  si  faeda  cuttolico 
....  seppuro  avesse  a  venire  a  tal  rf«o» 
luzione  si  cl  laudato  intendere  am  I  nuol 
confident!  che  non  lo  iarebbe  per  ultra 
che  con  ensure  dlchlamto  Conic, stabile  d* 
Francia,  dignifcil  si  sublime  che  tlntxtt 
fenno  che  il  re  non  gliela  amferirebbe,** 
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as  well  as  his  pastime,  to  repeat,  with  any  amount  of 
embroidery  that  liis  most  florid  fancy  could  devise,  every 
idle  story  or  calumny  that  could  possibly  create  bitter 
feeling  and  make  mischief  among*  those  who  surrounded 
him.  Being  aware  that  this  propensity  was  thoroughly 
understood,  ho  only  multiplied  fictions,  so  cunningly 
mingled  with  truths,  as  to  leave  his  hearers  quite  unable 
to  know  what  to  believe  and  what  to  doubt.  By  such 
arts,  force  being  impossible,  lie  hoped  one  day  to  sever 
the  band  which  held  the  conventicles  together,  and  to 
reduce  Protestantism  to  insignificance,  lie  would  have 
cut  off  the  head  of  D’Aubigne  or  Duplessis  Mornay  to 
gain  an  object,  and  have  not  only  pardoned  but  caressed 
and  rewarded  Biron  when  reeking  ftoin  the  conspiracy 
against  his  own  life  and  crown,  had  he  been  willing  1o 
confess  and  ask  pardon  for  his  stupendous  crime.  Ho 
hated  vindictive  men  almost  as  much  as  he  despised 
those  who  were  grateful."’1 

He  was  therefore  far  from  preferring  Bully  to  Villerov 
or  Jeanmn,  but  he  was  perfectly  aware  that,  in  financial 
matters  at  least,  the  duke  was  his  best  friend  and  an 
important  pillar  of  the  state. 


*1  “Non  vi  &  (Mitfo  per  grande  die 
penKoasero  eoimnettere,  del  quale  mm 
.sieno  dcuri  d'  ot  truer  H  perdnno  dalhi 
■Muestk  Hua  e  di  dfFutta  umnieru  dm  d.i 
quell' ora  in  pel  uarru  il  re  eon  r.v.i  gU 
stetiiii  termini  di  cimfidrn/u  die  uwi  eon  i 
pin  mitiehi  e  fedeli  liervitnri  die  abhiu,  il 
die  non  i,i  icuopre  solo  net  1  rat  tare  appa¬ 
rent**,  neon  re/,/.:  tin  In  tut  t  i  ad  uno  nmdo  m:v 
Hell'  edod'Hle  mieora  perche  quatido  il  re 
ha  ltii.ogno  dell'  opera  di  <|UuMi*dutu> 
cono-duto  ehe  pi  km  valere  in  ipid  :rr- 
vi/.iu  mm  distingue  antiea  da  tmnvu,  sin- 
cera  da  iittere-.safa  aervilu  nr  in  Minima 
fedoltu  da  Inl'edelta  urn  rhi.unu  S.  4U.  quel 
tale  gli  ommniea  il  tutto  t*  T  Inca  rim 
di  negoaiure  come  nil  un  pin  vecduo  pin 
Hineero  e  pin  fedele  servitore  sn*».  In 
line  e  propria  del  re  non  solo  perdonuru 
indi  Herein  nucule  ad  nguunoquul  :i  vnglla 
eolp.i  menfre  la  cun  tend  e  gU  dimundi  il 
jhtiIoiio  mu  quundo  eonnsce  tm  uonio  die 
Siia  di  nut  ura  vendieatlva  1'  odia  pi  it  die 
per  qualaivogiia  altro  uzlo.  Usa  S.  M. 
tm  altm  termini*  con  1!  sin  4  servitor! 
cmlendo  convenlrgli  vtver  igdoHo  dell' 
di  dusdieduno  oho  quundo  stunu 


die  quuldir  nm'ouedi  purtiroiuri  person* 
l«)f.sa  appnrtare  pngiudiz.iual  servizio.sun 
prootmwUhunirle  e*m  porle  al  jmnto  i*  mm 
contra  l'aUra  mm  hisdandn  di  rJdin*  tutm 
quello  die  gli  fosse  state  rd'erito  alien 
eon  oW.*Hgo  di  srgrrtczza  m«  litre  do 
possa  giovare  a!  suo  diM-gno  ed  mmi  la 
rduziom*  eon  qud  I'rcgi  d'inveuziune  die 
venpmo  feheemeiite  eompo.-iti  d,d  mio 
Hondo  ingegiiu,  quaudo  enno.ru  paten* 
con  ewi  gmerare  e  mitrire  geh-,U  iiu 
queilt  amief,  per  dismdrli  e  Jarli  mao 
venire  alle  muni  rnme  mope  v«pe  urradr, 
('on  quehto  uuiva  S.  M.  id  line  die  <1**0. 
dera,  di  dissolver  le  convent ieele  ddte 
quid!  vive  gdosfcvdnio  urn  lie  eoiivi<ne 
provart*  mice  dumm  nofabde,  perche  eon- 
osdutooritm!  la  ana  nutura  non  vi  «  chi 
si  fid!  di  dirgli  molfe  cone  ehe  aaria  suo 
wrvlzio  il  wqierlo.  Couinee  il  re  mode* 
Mimo  qurtstu  suit  fueilith  di  ridire  ma 
csr*ewlogII  lmj*ossiliiU*  il  nmtare*  nalura 
per  rlmedinrvi  in  (piaut.o  jmh  Iiu  le  p 
vere  mi'idiia  con  aite  dell'  inven/.ione  {*?r 
rkinrrtt  Cuomo  u  non  super  die  hi  emlmV 
—A.  Badocr,  IMazione. 
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The  minister  had  w^eUn  Sim, 

revenue  of  France  to ^^^“utuws  to  a  H«*l« 
and  in  reducm0  .  32  rp  have  a  balance  on  the 

more  than  ten  mdlions.  ^  na  ea.sily  a<- 

rigU  »ide  of  o™: 

complished  an  those  y  sovei'eign’s  reckless  <*x- 

the  duke  have  restramed  bunting  establishments, 

travagance  m  evon  gl,,U.,r 

aud  harems  he  maght  ha  ^  ft  ^r.-nt 

miracles.  Ale  lecturea  but  it  was  ua- 

might  remonstrate  wxth  a  P™UJe  ^  hoary-hcud.-d 

possible  even  for  a  S  y ,  wantonnc.sM  and  riot- 

. •• 

Preliminaries  for  a  negotiation  wine h  J«  ‘  ” "M1, 

ate  this  mighty  war  were  now  accoidmgh  1 

aie  uli-ad  xxx  ^  j  _ifi  uO011»  rut  h<*r  u  n ti» *u i  i 

down  at  the  Hague.  Yet  it  woiua  w-uil  lain 

to  effect  a  compromise,  Desides  tlie  ‘ 

forested,  but  which  nevertheless  ^tvcmniscn  a  <;••  ‘ 
watch  the  proceedings— such  as  b\u;<lcn,  1  »  >im  m  , 
Brandenburg,  the  Elector  Palatine  -limn  >  wen- 
France,  England,  the  republic,  and  the  arehduk.  s. 

Snain  knew  very  well  that  she  could  n»l  couuiuk 
the  war;  but  she  hoped  by  some  qmbblu.g 
of  an  impossible  independence  to  recover  t bai  a nth'  > 

over  her  ancient  vassals  which  the  sword  had  hn  a  turn 
struck  down.  "  Distraction  hi  councils  personal  n values 
the  well-known  incapacity  of  a  people  In >  gowm  it;  mi, 
commercial  greediness,  provincial  Imdtvds,  onvi^  "*'*» 
iealousies,  would  soon  xecluco  that,  jumble;  ot  ritio-  .imI 
villages,  which  aped  the  airs  of  sovereignly,  mio  tnsig* 
nificance  and  confusion.  Adroit  management  vvnw  t 
easily  re-assert  afterwards  the  sovereignty  <>t  tins  liord  « 

sa  Badoer says  12,000,000  of  scudi (lour  10.7W07  dollaw*  mil  tlw  45 

to  the  pound  sterling),  of  which  however  10, mil 4. 

6,000,000  were  pledged.  P.  Prinli  puts  31  lo  l/JfilMiUJ  dullitn*  k»  * 

tbe  whole  receipts  of  tb.o  exchequer  at  PrluU. 
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anointed.  That  a  republic  of  freemen,  a  federation  of 
independent  states,  could  take  its  place  among  the 
nations  did  not  deserve  a  serious  thought. 

Spain  in  heart  preferred  therefore  to  treat.  It  was 
however  indispensable  that  the  Netherlands  should 
re-establish  the  Catholic  religion  throughout  the  land, 
should  abstain  then  and  for  ever  from  all  insolent  pre¬ 
tences  to  trade  with  India  or  America,  and  should 
punish  such  of  their  citizens  as  attempted  to  make  voy- 
ages^  to  the  one  or  the  other.  With  these  trifling  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  court  of  Madrid  would  look  with  favour  on 
propositions  made  in  behalf  of  the  rebels. 

France,  as  we  have  seen,  secretly  aspired  to  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  all  the  Netherlands,  if  it  could  be  had.  She 
was  also  extremely  in  favour  of  excluding  the  Hol¬ 
landers  from  the  Indies,  East  and  West.  ''The  king, 
fired  with  the  achievements  of  the  republic  at  sea,  and 
admiring  their  great  schemes  for  founding  empires  at 
the  antipodes  by  means  of  commercial  corporations,  was 
very  desirous  of  appropriating  to  his  own  benefit,  the 
experience,  the  audacity,  the  perseverance,  the  skill  ami 
the  capita]  of  their  merchants  and  mariners,  lie  secretly 
instructed  his  commissioners,  therefore,  and  repeatedly 
urged  it  upon  them,  to  do  their  best  to  procure  the  re¬ 
nunciation,  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  of  the  Indian 
trade,  and  to  contrive  the  transplantation  into  France  of 
the  mighty  trading  companies,  so  successfully  established 
in  Holland  and  Zeeland/1 

The  plot  thus  to  deprive  the  provinces  of  their  India 
trade  was  supposed  by  the  Statesmen  of  the  republic  to 
have  boon  formed  in  connivance  with  Spain.  That 
power,  finding  itself  half  pushed  fmm  its  seat  of  power 
in  the  Mast  by  the  “grand  and  infallible  society  created 
by  the  l/nitcd  Provinces/’ would  be  but  too  happy  to 
make  use  of  this  French  intrigue  in  order  to  force  the 
intruding  Dutch  navy  from  its  conquests. 

Ohlen-Iharnovchl,  too  politic  to  offend  the  powerful 
and  treacherous  ally  by  a  Hat  refusal,  said  that  the  king’s 
friendship  was  more  precious  than  the  India  trade.  At 

JV'amihi,  I.  71,  153,  2«-31.  fH.wwri  H«nry 

1*3  («wcU\\\y  U»(J, 210).  Gumpm*  Cal-  IT.  mid  Oidoi-Hun»«-vH<lf  j»p. 

Inert,  ;uf»,  du;,  mid  w«*  e|i<Hdally  tlm  Ibid. 
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the  sane  time  he  ■warned  the  .French  Government  that, 
if  they  rained  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  “neither 
France  nor '  any  other  nation  would  ever  put  its  nose 
into  India  again.”  30 

James  of  England,  too,  flattered  himself  that  he  could 
wm  for  England  that  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  which 
England  as  well  as  France  had  so  decidedly  refused 
The  marriage  of  Prince  Henry  with  the  Spanish  Infanta 
was  the  bait,  steadily  dangled  before  him  by  the  politi¬ 
cians  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  he  deluded  himself  with 
the  thought  that  the  Catholic  king,  on  the  death  of  the 
childless  archdukes,  would  make  his  son  and  daughter- 
in-law  a  present  of  the  obedient  Netherlands.  He  al¬ 
ready  had  some  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
United  Netherlands — the  famous  cautionary  towns — 
in  his  grasp,  and  it  should  go  hard  hut  he  would  twist 
that  possession  into  a  sovereignty  over  the  whole  land. 
As  for  recognising  the  rebel  provinces  as  an  independent 
sovereignty,  that  was  most  abhorrent  to  him.  Such  a 
tampering  with  the  great  principles  of  Government  was 
an  offence  against  all  crowned  heads,  a  crime  in  which 
he  was  unwilling  to  participate. 

.  Uis  instinct  against  rebellion  seemed  like  second 
sight.  I  he  king  might  almost  he  imagined  to  have 
foreseen  m  the  dim  future  those  memorable  months  in 
which,  the  proudest  triumph  of  the  Dutch  oommonwealfh 
was  to  be  registered  before  the  forum  of  Christendom  at 
the  congress  of  Westphalia,  and  in  which  the  solemn 
tnal  and  execution  of  his  own  son  and  successor,  with 
the  transformation  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts  into  a  British  republic,  were  simultaneously  to 
startlo  the  world.  But  it  hardly  needed  the  gift  of 
prophecy  to  inspire  James  with  a  fear  of  revolutions. 

Ho  was  secretly  desirous  therefore,  sustained  by  Salis¬ 
bury  and  his  other  advisers,  of  effecting  the  restoration 
of  the  provinces  to  the  dominion  of  his  most  Catholic 
Majesty.  It  was  of  course  the  interest  of  England 
that  the^Netherland  rebels  should  renounce  the  India 
trade.  So  would  James  be  spared  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  war ;  so  would  the  great  doctrines  of  divine 
right  bo  upheld ;  so  would  the  way  be  paved  towards 

88  Uevmter,  iii.  50.  « 

37  Negotiations  dc  Jcannin,  i.  128, 129,  152,  184, 199,  217,  240, 524,  etm,m 
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the  ultimate  absorption  of  the  Netherlands  by  England. 
Whether  his  theological  expositions  would  find  as  atten¬ 
tive  pupils  when  the  pope's  authority  had  been  re-estab¬ 
lished  over  all  his  neighbours;  whether  the  Catholic 
rebels  in  Ireland  would  become  more  tranquil  by  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  Protestant  rebels  in  Holland ;  whether 
the  principles  of  Guy  Fawkes  might  not  find  more 
effective  application,  with  no  bulwark  beyond  the  seas 
against  the  incursion  of  such  practitioners — all  this  he 
did  not.  perhaps  sufficiently  ponder. 

Thus  far  had  the  discursive  mind  of  James  wandered 
from  the  position  which  it  occupied  at  the  epoch  of 
Maximilian  de  Betlmne’s  memorable  embassy  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  archdukes  were  disposed  to  quiet.  On  them  fell 
the  burthen  of  the  war.  Their  little  sovereignty,  where 
—if  they  could  only  be  allowed  to  expend  the  money 
squeezed  from  the  obedient  provinces  in  court  diversions, 
stately  architecture,  splendid  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  luxurious  living,  surrounded  by  a  train  of  great 
nobles,  fit  to  command  regiments  in  the  field  or  assist 
in  the  counsels  of  state,  but  chiefly  occupied  in  put  ting 
dishes  on  the  court  table,  handing  ewers  and  napkins 
to  their  Highnesses,  or  in  still  more  menial  offices — so 
mueh  enjoyment,  might  he  had,  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
pa  rude  ground  for  Spanish  soldiery.38  It  was  ridiculous, 
said  the.  politicians  of  Madrid,  to  suppose  that  a  great 
empire  like  Spain  would  not  be  continually  at  war  in 
one  direct  inn  or  another,  and  would  not  perpetually  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  large  armies.  Whore,  then  could  there 
be.  a  better  mustering  place  lor  their  forces  than  those 
very  provinces,  so  easy  of  access,  so  opulent,  so  conve¬ 
nient  ly  situate  in  the  neighbourhood  <>f  Spain’s  most 
insolent  enemies  It  was  all  very  fine  for  the  arch¬ 
duke,  who  knew  nothing  of  war,  they  declared,  who  had 
no  hope  of  children,  who  longed  only  for  a  life  of  in- 
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glorious  ease,  such  as  he  could  have  had  as  archbishop, 
to  prate  of  peace  and  thus  to  compromise  the  dignity  of 

°  xTeaAm*  ^?e  con^raiT)  by  making  proper  use  of 
tiie  JN  ether  Janas,  the  repose  and  grandeur  of  the  mon- 
aichy  would  be  secured,  even  should  the  war  become 
eternal.40 

I  his  prospect,  not  agreeable  certainly  for  the  arch- 
dukes  or  their  subjects,  was  but  little  admired  outside 
the  bpamsh  court. 

^ACii.^en ,were  ^be  sentiments  of  the  archdukes,  and 
|uch  the  schemes  and  visions^  of  Spain,  France,  and 
England.  On  two  or  three  points,  those  great  powers 
were  mainly,  if  unconsciously,  agreed.  The  Netherlands 
should  not  be  sovereign ;  they  should  renounce  the  India 
navigation;  they  should  consent  to  the  re-establishment 
ot  the  Catholic  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  States-General  knew  their  own 
minds,  and  made  not  the  slightest  secret  of  their  inten¬ 
tions.  lliey  would  he  sovereign,  they  would  not  re¬ 
nounce  the  India  trade,  they  would  not  agree  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Could  the  a-ssue  of  the  proposed  negotiations  be 
lought  hopeful,  or  was  another  half  century  of  war- 
tare  impending  ? 

On  the  28th  May  the  French  commissioners  came 
before  the  States-General.41 

There  had  been  many  wild  rumours  flying  through 
the  provinces  in  regard  to  the  king’s  secret  designs 
upon  the  republic,  especially  since  the  visit  made  to 
the  Hague  a  twelvemonth  before  by  Francis  Aerssens, 
otatos  resident  at  the  French  court.42  That  diploma¬ 
tist,  as  we  know,  had  been  secretly  commissioned  by 
Henry  to  feel  the  public  pulse  in  regard  to  the  sovo- 
oignfcy^  so  tar  as  that  could  be  done  by  very  private 
and  delicate  fingering.  Although  only  two  or  three 
pci soiiagcs  had  been  dealt  with — the  suggestions  ) icing 
made  as  the  private  views  of  the  ambassadors  only— 
hero  had  been  much  gossip  on  the  subject,  not  only  mV 
the  Netherlands,  but  at  the  English  and  Spanish  courts, 
throughout  the  commonwealth  there  was  a  belief  that 
Henry  wished  to  make  himself  king  of  the  country. 

i!l  KenOvogHo,  56-1.  «  Mcteren,  «i.  Jeaunia  j,  iqq 
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AS  this  happened  to  be  the  fact,  it  was  natural  that 
the  President,  according  to  the  statecraft  of  his  school, 
should  deny  it  at  once,  and  with  an  air  of  gentle  melan¬ 
choly. 

Wearing  therefore  his  most  ingenuous  expression, 
Jeannin  addressed  the  assembly. 

IJe  assured  the  States  that  the  king  had  never  for¬ 
gotten  how  much  assistance  he  had  received  from  them 
when  he  was  struggling  to  conquer  the  kingdom  legally 
belonging  to  him,  and  at  a  time  when  they  too  were 
fighting  in  their  own  country  for  their  very  existence.*13 

The  king  thought  that  he  had  given  so  many  proofs 
of  his  sincere  friendship  as  to  make  doubt  impossible  ; 
but  he  had  found  the  contrary,  for  Iho  States  had  ac¬ 
corded  an  armistice,  and  listened  to  overtures  of  peace, 
without  deigning  to  consult  him  on  the  subject.  'They 
had  proved,  by  beginning  and  concluding  so  important 
a  transaction  without  his  knowledge,  that  they  regarded 
him  with  suspicion,  and  had  no  respect  for'  his  name. 
Whence  came  the  causes  of  that  suspicion  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine;  unless  from  certain  false  rumours  of 
propositions  said  to  have  been  put  fin1  ward  in  his  be¬ 
half,  although  he  had  never  authorised  any  one  to  make 
them,  by  which  men  had  been  induce, id  to  believe  that 
he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces. 

“This  falsehood,”  continued  the,  candid  President, 
“has  cut  our  king  to  the  heart,  wounding  him  more 
deeply  than  anything  else  could  have  done.  To  make 
the  armistice  without  his  knowledge  showed  merely 
your  contempt  for  him,  and  a  our  want  of  faith  in  him. 
But  he  blamed  not  the  aetion'in  itself,  since  you  deemed 
it  for  your  good,  and  God  grant  that  you  may  not.  have 
been  deceived.  But  to  protend  that  lus  Majesty  wished 
to  grow  great  at  your  expense1,  this  was  to  do  a  wrong 
to  his  reputation,  to  his  good  faith,  and  to  the  desire 
which  he  has  always  shown  to  secure  the  prosperity  of 
your  state.” u  1  J 

Much  more  spoke  Joajmin  in  tin's  vein,  assuring  the 
assembly  that  those  abominable  falsehoods  proceeded 
from  the  enemies  of  the  king,  and  were  designed  ex¬ 
pressly  to  sow  discord  and  suspicion  in  the  provinces. 

**  JcAimin,  i.  id?. 
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The  reader,  already  aware  of  the  minute  and  detailed 
arrangements  made  by  Henry  and  his  ministers  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
destroying  their  liberties,  will  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  eloquence  of  the  ingenuous  President.  _ 

After  the  usual  commonplaces  concerning  the  royal 
desire  to  protect  his  allies  against  wrong  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  to  advance  their  interests,  the  1 'resident ■  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  States  should  forthwith  coiinnmneaio 
the  pending  deliberations  to  all  the  kings  and  pnnres 
who  had  favoured  their  cause,  and  especially  to  the 
King  of  England,  who  had  so  thoroughly  proved  ms 
desire  to  promote  their  welfare.45 

As  Jeannin  had  been  secretly  directed  to  pave  tho 
way  by  all  possible  means  for  the  king’s  sovereignty 
over  the  provinces;  as  he  was  not  long  afterwards  to 
receive  explicit  instructions  to  expend  as  much  money 
as  might  he  necessary  in  bribing  Prince  Maurice,  <  bunt 
Lewis  William,  Barneveld  and  bis  son,  together  with 
such  others  as  might  seem  worth  purchasing,  in  order 
to  assist  Henry  in  becoming  monarch  of*their  country  ; 
and  as  the  English  king  was  at  that  moment  repre¬ 
sented  in  Henry’s  private  letters  to  tho  commissioners 
as  actually  loathing  the  liberty,  power,  and  prosperity 
of  the  provinces,47  it  must  be  conceded  that  the.  Presi¬ 
dent  had  acquitted  himself  very  handsomely  in  his  first 
oration. 

Such  was  the  virtue  of  his  honest  face. 

Barneveld  answered  with  generalities  ami  common¬ 
places.  No  man  knew  better  than  the  Advocate  the 
exact  position  of  affairs ;  no  man  had  moro  profoundly 
fathomed  the  present  purposes  of  the  French  king  ;  no 
man  had  more  acutely  scanned  his  character.  Put  hr 
knew  the  critical  position  of  tho  commonwealth.  Ho 
knew  that,  although  the  public  revenue  might  be  raiwd 
by  extraordinary  and  spasmodic  exertion  to  nearly11  a 
million  sterling,  a  larger  income  than  had  ever  been  at 
the  disposition  of  the  groat  Queen  of  England,  the  an¬ 
nual  deficit  might  bo  six  millions  of  florins  more  than 
half  the  revenue — if  the  war  continued,411  and  that  them 
was  necessity  of  peace,  could  tho  substantial  objects  of 
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tlie  war  be  now  obtained.  He  was  well  aware  too  of 
the  subtle  and  scheming  brain  which  lay  hid  beneath 
that  reverend  brow  of  the  President,  although  ho  felt 
capable  of  coping  with  him  in  debate  or  intrigue. 
Doubtless  he  was  inspired  with  as  much  ardour  for  the 
intellectual  conflict  as  Henry  might  have  experienced 
on  some  great  field-day  with  Alexander  Fames©. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  Barneveld  preferred  to 
glide  gently  over  the  rumours  concerning  Henry’s 
schemes.  Those  reports  had  doubtless  emanated,  he 
said,  from  the  enemies  of  Netherland  prosperity.  The 
private  conclusion  of  the  armistice  ho  defended  on  the* 
ground  of  necessity,  and  of  temporary  financial  embar¬ 
rassment,  and  he  promised  that  deputies  should  at  once 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  royal  commissioners  in 
regard  to  the  whole  subject. 

.  In  private,  he  assured  Jeannhi  that  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  Aerssens  had  only  been  discussed  in  secret, 
and  had  not  been  confided  to  more  than  three  or  four 
persons.00 

The  Advocate,  although  the  leader  of  the  peace  party > 
was  by  no  means  over  anxious  for  peace. 

The  object  of  much  insane  obloquy,  because  disposed 
to  secure  that  blessing  for  his  country  on  the  basis  of 
freedom  and  independence,  lie  was  not  disposed  to  trust 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  archdukes,  or  the  Spanish  court, 
or  the  French  king.  “  Timeo  Damns  etiam  <Uma  femitat” 
he  had  3*  ely  said  to  Aerssens/'1  Knowing  that  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  KethorlandK  had  lx;en  forty  years  long 
the  bul wai-lc  of  Europe  against  the  designs  of  the 
Spaniard  for  universal  empire,  ho  believed  the  republic 
justified  in  expecting  the  support  of  the  leading  powers 
in  the  negotiations  now  proposed.  “Had  if  not  been 
for  the  opposition  of  these  provinces,”  lie  said,  “he 
might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wisest,  have  long  ago  been 
monarch  of  all  Europe,  with  small  expense  of  men, 
money,  or  credit.”  m  Ho  was  far  from  believing  there¬ 
fore  that  Spain,  which  had  sacrificed,  according  to  his 
estimate,  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers  and  two  bun 
dred  million  ducats  in  vain  endeavours  to  destroy  the 
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resistance  of  tlie  United  Provinces,  was  now  ready  to 
lay  aside  her  vengeance  and  submit  to  a  sincere  peace. 
Bather  he  thought  to  see  “  the  lambkins,  now  frisking  so 
innocently  about  the  commonwealth,  suddenly  trans¬ 
form  themselves  into  lions  and  wolves.”53  It  would 
be  a  fatal  error,  he  said,  to  precipitate  the  dear  father- 
land  into  the  net  of  a  simulated  negotiation,  from  unwise 
impatience  for  peace.  The  Netherlander  were  a  simple, 
truthful  people  and  could  hope  for  no  advantage  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  Spanish  friars,  nor  discover  all  the  danger  and 
deceit  lurking  beneath  their  fair  words.  Thus  the  man, 
whom  his  enemies  perpetually  accused  of  being  bought 
by  the  enemy,  of  wishing  peace  at  any  price,  of  wishing 
to  bring  back  the  Catholic  party  and  ecclesiastical  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  Netherlands,  was  vigorously  denouncing  a 
precipitate  peace,  and  warning  his  countrymen  of  the 
danger  of  premature  negotiations. 

“  As  one  can  hardly  know  the  purity  and  value  of 
gold,”  he  said,  “  without  testing  it,  so  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  distinguish  a  false  peace  from  a  genuine  one ; 
for  one  can  never  touch  it  nor  taste  it,  and  one  learns 
the  difference  when  one  is  cheated  and  lost.  Ignorant 
people  think  peace  negotiations  as  simple  as  a  private 
lawsuit.  Many  sensible  persons  oven  think  lhat,  the 
enemy  once  recognizing  ns  for  a  free,  sovereign  state, 
wo  shall  be  in  the  same  position  as  England  and  If  ranee, 
which  powers  have  lately  made  peace  with  the  arch¬ 
dukes  and  with  Spain.  But  we  shall  find  a  mighty 
difference.  Moreover,  in  those  kingdoms  the  Spanish 
king  has  since  the  peace  been  ever  busy  corrupting  their 
officers  of  state  and  their  subjects,  and  exciting  rebellion 
and  murder  within  their  realms,  as  all  the  world  must 
confess.  And  the  English  merchants  complain  that 
Ihey  have  suffered  more  injustice,  violence,  and  wrong 
from  the  Spaniards  since  the  peace  than  they  did  during 
the  war.”  M 

The  Advocate  also  reminded  his  countrymen  that  the 
archduke,  being  a  vassal  of  Spain,  could  not  bind  that 
power  by  his  own  signature,  and  th#b  there  was  no 
proof  that  the  king  would  renounce  his  pretended  rights 
to  the  provinces,  if  he  affected  to  do  so,  it  would  only 
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13©  to  put  the  republic  to  sleep.  He  referred,  with  much 
significance,  to  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Admiral  of 
Arragon  at  Emmerich,  who  refused  to  release  that  city 
according  to  his  plighted  word,  saying  roundly  that 
whatever  he  might  sign  and  seal  one  day  he  would  not 
hesitate  absolutely  to  violate  on  the  next  if  the  king’s 
service  was  thereby  to  be  benefited.65  With  such  people, 
who  had  always  learned  law-doctors  and  ghostly  con¬ 
fessors  to  strengthen  and  to  absolve  them,  they  could 
never  expect  anything  but  broken  faith  and  contempt 
for  treaties  however  solemnly  ratified. 

Should  an  armistice  be  agreed  upon  and  negotiations 
begun,  the  Advocate  urged  that  the  work  of  corruption 
and  bribery  would  not  be  a  moment  delayed,  and  ah 
though  the  Netherlander  were  above  all  nations  a  true 
and  faithful  race,  it  could  hardly  be  hoped  that  no  indi¬ 
viduals  would  be  gained  over  by  the  enemy.50 

“For  the  whole  country,”  said  Barneveld,  “would 
swarm  with  Jesuits,  priests,  and  monks,  with  calumnies 
and  corruptions — the  machinery  by  which  the  enemy 
is  wont  to  produce  discord,  relying  for  success  upon  the 
well-known  maxim  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  con¬ 
sidered  no  city  impregnable  into  which  he  could  send 
an  ass  laden  with  gold/’ 57 

The  Advocate  was  charged  too  with  being  unfriendly 
to  the  India  trade,  especially  to  the  West  India  Com¬ 
pany. 

He  took  the  opportunity,  however,  to  enlarge  with 
emphasis  and  eloquence  upon  that  traffic  as  constituting 
the  very  life-blood  of  the  country. 

“  The  commerce  with  the  East  Indies  is  going  on  so 
prosperously,”  ho  said,  “  that  not  only  our  own  inhabit¬ 
ants  but  all  strangers  are  amazed.  The  West  India 
Company  is  sufficiently  prepared,  and  will  cost  the  com¬ 
monwealth  so  little,  that  the  investment  will  be  incon¬ 
siderable  in  comparison  with  the  profits.  And  all  our 
dangers  and  difficulties  have  nearly  vanished  since  the 
magnificent  victory  of  Gibraltar,  by  which  the  enemy’s 
ships,  artillery,  and  sailors  have  been  annihilated,  and 
proof  afforded  that  the  Spanish  galleys  are  not  so  ter¬ 
rible  as  they  pretend  to  be.  By  means  of  this  trade 
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to  both,  the  Indies,  matters  will  soon  be  brought  into 
such  condition  that  the  Spaniards*  will  be  driven  out  of 
all  those  regions  and  deprived  of  their  traffic.  Thus 
will  the  great  wolfs  teeth  be  pulled  out,  and  we  need 
have  no  farther  fear  of  his  biting  again.  Then  we  may 
hope  for  a  firm  and  assured  peace,  and  may  keep  the 
Indies,  with  the  whole  navigation  thereon  depending, 
for  ourselves,  sharing  it  freely  and  in  common  with  our 
allies.” 58 

Certainly  no  statesman  could  more  strongly  depict 
the  dangers  of  a  pusillanimous  treaty,  and  the  splendid 
future  of  the  republic,  if  she  held  fast  to  her  resolve  for 
political  independence,  free  religion,  and  free  trade,  than 
did  the  great  Advocate  at  this  momentous  epoch  of 
European  history. 

Had  he  really  dreamed  of  surrendering  the  republic 
to  Spain,  that  republic  whose  resistance  ever  since  the 
middle  of  the  previous  century  had  been  all  that  had 
saved  Europe,  in  the  opinion  of  learned  and  experienced 
thinkers,  from  the  universal  empire  of  Spain —had  the 
calumnies,  or  even  a  thousandth  part  of  the  calumnies, 
against  him  been  true — how  different  might  have  been 
the  history  of  human  liberty ! 

Soon  afterwards,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  French  king  and  with  their  own  previous  inten¬ 
tions,  a  special  legation  was  despatched  by  the  States 
to  England,  in  order  to  notify  the  approaching  confer¬ 
ences  to  the  sovereign  of  that  country,  and  to  invito  his 
participation  in  the  proceedings. 

The  States’  envoys  were  graciously  received  by  James, 
who  soon  appointed  Bichard  Spencer  and  Balph  Win- 
wood  as  commissioners  to  the  Hague,  duly  instructed 
to  assist  at  the  deliberations,  and  especially  to  keep  a 
sharp  watch  upon  French  intrigues.  There  were  also 
missions  and  invitations  to  Denmark  and  to  the  Electors 
Palatine  and  of  Brandenburg,  the  two  latter  potentates 
having,  during  the  past  three  years,  assisted  the  States 
with  a  hundred  thousand  florins  annually.59 

The  news  of  the  great  victory  at  Gibraltar  had  reached 
the  Netherlands  almost  simultaneously  with  the  arrival 
of  the  French  commissioners.  It  was  thought  probable 
that  John  Noyen  had  received  the  weighty  intelligence 
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some  days  earlier,  and  the  intense  eagerness  of  the  arch¬ 
dukes  and  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  procure  the 
recall  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  thus  satisfactorily  explained. 
Tory  naturally  this  magnificent  success,  clouded  though 
it  was  by  the  death  of  the  hero  to  whom  it  was  due, 
increased  the  confidence  of  the  States  in  the  justice  of 
their  cause  and  the  strength  of  their  position. 

Once  more,  it  is  not  entirely  idle  to  consider  the  effect 
of  scientific  progress  on  the  march  of  human  affairs,  as 
so  often  exemplified  in  history.  Whether  that  half- 
century  of  continuous  war  would  have  been  possible 
with  the  artillery,  means  of  locomotion,  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery  of  destruction  and  communication  now  so  ter¬ 
ribly  familiar  to  the  world,  can  hardly  be  a  question. 
The  preterhuman  prolixity  of  negotiation  which  appals 
us  in  the  days  when  steam  and  electricity  had  not.  yet 
annihilated  time  and  space,  ought  also  to  be  obsolete. 
At  a  period  when  the  news  of  a  great  victory  was  thirty 
days  on  its  travels  from  Gibraltar  to  Flushing,  aged 
counsellors  justified  themselves  in  a  solemn  consump¬ 
tion  of  time  such  as  might  have  exasperated  flared  or 
Methuselah  in  his  boyhood.  Men  fought  as  if  war  was 
the  normal  condition  of  humanity,  and  negotiated  an 
if  they  wore  all  immortal.  But  has  the  art  political 
kept  pace  with  the  advancement  of  physical  science? 
If  history  bo  valuable  for  the  examples  it  furnishes  both 
for  imitation  and  avoidance,  then  the  process  by  which 
these  peace  conferences  were  initiated  and  conducted 
may  be  wholesome  food  for  reflection. 

John  .Neyen,  who,  since  his  secret  transact  ions  ahoady 
described  at  the  Hague  and  Fort  Lillo,  had  boon  speed¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  between  Brussels,  London,  and 
Madrid,  had  once  more  returned  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
had  been  permitted  to  reside  privately  at  .Delft  until 
the  king’s  ratification  should  arrive  from  Spain/'0 

While  thus  established,  the  industrious  friar  had  oc¬ 
cupied  his  leisure  in  studying  the  situation  of  affairs. 
Especially  ho  had  felt  inclined  to  renew  some  of  those 
little  commercial  speculations  which  had  recently  proved 
so  comfortable  in  the  ease  of  Dirk  van  der  Docs.  Ke- 
eorder  Cornelius  Aerssens  came  frequently  to  visit  him, 
with  the  private  consent  of  the  Government,  and  it  at 
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once  struck  the  friar  tkat  Cornelius  would  be  a  judicious 
investment.  So  lie  informed  the  recorder  that  the  arch¬ 
dukes  had  been  much  touched  with  his  adroitness  and 
zeal  in  facilitating  the  entrance  of  their  secret  agent 
into  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  the  Advocate. 
Cruwel,  in  whose  company  the  disguised  Neyen  had 
made  his  first  journey  to  the  Hague,  was  a  near  relative 
of  Aerssens.  The  honest  monk  accordingly,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  past  and  expected  services,  begged  one  day  the 
recorder’s  acceptance  of  a  bill,  drawn  by  Marquis  Spinola 
on  Henry  Beckman,  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  for  eighty 
thousand  ducats.  He  also  produced  a  diamond  ring, 
valued  at  ten  thousand  florins,  which  he  ventured  to 
think  worthy  the  acceptance  of  Madame  Aerssens.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  he  declared  himself  ready  to  pay  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  crowns  in  cash,  on  account  of  the  bill,  whenever  it 
might  be  desired,  and  observed  that  the  archdukes  had 
ordered  the  house  which  the  recorder  had  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  in  Brussels  to  b©  reconveyed  to  him.01  Other 
good  things  were  in  store,  it  was  delicately  hinted,  as 
soon  as  they  had  been  earned. 

Aerssens  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  house,  which, 
he  said,  legally  belonged  to  him  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  surrender  of  Brussels.  He  hesitated  in  regard  to 
the  rest,  but  decided  finally  to  accept  the  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  and  the  diamond,  apprising  Prince  Maurice  and 
Olden-Barneveld  of  the  fact,  however,  on  his  return  to 
the  Hague.62  Being  subsequently  summoned  by  Neyen 
to  accept  the  fifteen  thousand  crowns,  he  felt  embarrassed 
at  the  compromising  position  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself.,  He  decided  accordingly  to  make  a  public 
statement  of  the  affair  to  the  States-General.  This  was 
done,  and  the  States  placed  the  ring  and  the  hill  in  tho 
hands  of  their  treasurer,  Joris  de  Bie. 

The  recorder  never  got  the  eighty  thousand  ducats, 
nor  his  wife  the  diamond ;  but  although  there  had  been, 
no  duplicity  on  his  part,  he  got  plenty  of  slander.  His 
evil  genius  had  prompted  him,  not  to  listen  seriously  to 
the  temp  tings  of  the  monk,  hut  to  deal  with  him  on  his 
own  terms.  He  was  obliged  to  justify  himself  against 
public  suspicion  with  explanations  and  pamphlets,  but 
some  taint  of  the  calumny  stuck  by  him  to  the  last. 
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Meantime,  the  three  months  allotted  for  the  reception 
of  Philip’s  ratification  had  nearly  expired.  In  March, 
the  royal  Government  had  expressly  consented  that  the 
archdukes  should  treat  with  the  rebels  on  the  ground 
of  their  independence.  In  June  that  royal  permission 
had  been  withdrawn,  exactly  because  the  independence 
could  never  be  acknowledged.  Albert,  naturally  enough 
indignant  at  such  double  dealing,  wrote  to  the  king  that 
his  disapprobation  was  incomprehensible,  as  the 'con¬ 
cession  of  independence  had  been  made  by  direct  com¬ 
mand  of  Philip.  UI  am  much  amazed,’’  he  said,  “that, 
having  treated  with  the  islanders  on  condition  of  leaving 
them  free,  by  express  order  of  your  Majesty  (which  you 
must  doubtless  very  well  remember),  your' Majesty  now 
reproves  my  conduct,  and  declares  your  dissatisfact  ion.”  m 
At  last,  on  the  23rd  July,  Spinola  requested  a  safe,  con¬ 
duct  for  Louis  Vorroykon,  auditor  of  the  council  at 
Brussels,  to  come  to  the  Hague/’1 

On  the  23rd  of  July  that  functionary  accordingly 
arrived.  He  earno  before  Prince  Maurice  and  fifty  de¬ 
puties  of  the  Statcis-Gonoral  and  exhibited  the  document 
At  the  same  time  he  urged  them,  now  that,  the  long- 
desired  ratification  had  been  produced,  to  fulfil  at  oneo 
their  promise,  and  to  recall  their  fleet  from  the  coast;  of 
Spain.05 

Verreykon  was  requested  fo  withdraw  while  the 
instrument  was  examined.  When  recalled,  ho  was 
informed  that  the  States  had  the  most  straightforward 
intention  to  negotiate,  but  that  the  royal'  document 
did  not  at  all  answer  their  expectation.  As  few  of 
the  delegates  could  read  Spanish,  it  would  first  of  all  be 
necessary  to  cause  it  to  be  translated.  When  that  was 
done  the^  would  bo  able  to  express  their  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  it  and  come  to  a  decision  in  regard  (o  the 
recall  of  the  fleet.  This  ended  the  proceedings  on  that 
occasion. 

Next  day  Prince  Maurices  invited  Vorroykon  and 
others  to  dine.  After  dinner  the  stadholder  informed 
him  that  the  answer  of  the  States  might  soon  he  ex¬ 
pected  ;  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  regret  that  the 
kh  g  should  have  sent  such  an  instrument  it  was  very 
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+o  have  plain  speaking,  and 
necessary,  said  P.  believed  that  the  king  would  send 
he,  for  one’  k  , ,  Tbe  one  exhibited  was  not  at  all  to 
a  proper  rati  ^  expected  to  express  himself 

the  purpose.  ' The  tang  was  e  I  in  their  instrument. 

3toatS w"Mhe  States-General  as  witH 
a  l^lvi+ivpl  v  free  over  whom  he  claimed  no  authority. 

the  States  would  at  once  break  off  all  negotiation  . 

Three  days  afterwards,  seven  deputies  conferred  with 
Verreyken.  Bameveld,  as  spokesman  declared  that  so 
feras  the  provinces  were  concerned,  the  path  was  plain 
and  open  to  an  honest,  ingenuous  lasting  peace,  but  that 
the  manner  of  dealing  on  the  other  side  was  artificial 
and  provocative  of  suspicion.07  A  most  important  line, 
which  had  been  placed  by  the  States  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  form  suggested  by  them,  was  wanting  m  the 
ratification  now  received.  This  hardly  seemed  an  acci¬ 
dental  omission.  The  whole  document  was  oonstramed 
and  defective.  It  was  necessary  to  deal  with  Nether- 
landers  in  clear  and  simple  language.  The  basis  of  any 
possible  negotiation  was  that  the  provinces  were  to  bo 
treated  with  as  and  called  entire  y  free  Unless  tins  was 
done  negotiations  were  impossible,  the  btates-Uonerai 
were  not  so  unskilled  in  affairs  as  to  be  ignorant  that 
the  king  and  the  archdukes  were  quite  capable,  at  a 
future  day,  of  declaring  themselves  untrammelled  by 
any  conditions.  They  would  boast  that  conventions 
with  rebels  and  pledges  to  heretics  were  alike  invalid. 
If  Yerreyken  had  brought  no  better  document  than  tno 
one  presented,  he  had  better  go  at  onco.  His  stay  in  the 
provinces  was  superfluous.68  . 

At  a  subsequent  interview  Barneveld  informed  Ver¬ 
reyken  that  the  kingJs  confirmation  had  been  unam- 
mously  rejected  by  the  States-General  as  deficient  bo  tit 
in  form,  and  substance.  He  added  that  the  people  ot  the 
provinces  were  growing  very  lukewarm  in  regard  to 
peace,  that  Prince  Maurice  opposed  it,  that  many  persons 
regretted  the  length  to  which  the  negotiations  had 
already  gone.  Difficult  as  it  seemed  to  be  to  recede,  the 
archdukes  might  be  certain  that  a  complete  rupture  w&b 
imminent. 
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Ail  these  private  conversations  of  Barneveld,  who  was 
known  to  he  the  chief  of  the  peace  party,  were  duly 
reported  by  Verreyken  in  secret  notes  to  the  archduke 
and  to  Spinoia.  Of  course  they  produced  their  effect. 
It  surely  might  have  been  seen  that  the  tricks  and  shifts 
of  an  antiquated  diplomacy  were  entirely  out  of  place  if 
any  wholesome  result  were  desired.  But  the  habit  of 
dissimulation  was  inveterate.  That  the  man  who  cannot 
dissemble  is  unfit  to  reign,  was  perhaps  the  only  one 
of  his  father’s  golden  rules  which  Philip  III.  could 
thoroughly  comprehend,  even  if  it  he  assumed  that  the 
monarch  was  at  all  consulted  in  regard  to  this  most 
import  nut  transaction  of  his  life.  -  Verreyken  and  the 
friar  knew  very  well  when  they  brought  the  document 
that  it  -would  bo  spurned  by  the  States,  and  yet  they 
were  also  thoroughly  aware  that  it  was  the  king’s 
interest  to  begin  the  negotiations  as  soon  as  possible. 
When  thus  privately  and  solemnly  assured  by  the  Advo¬ 
cate  that  flay  were  really  wasting  their  time  by  being 
the  bearers  of  these  royal  evasions,  they  learned  there¬ 
fore  nothing  positively  new,  but  wore  able  to  assure  their 
employers  that;  to  thoroughly  disgust  the  peace  party 
was  not  precisely  the  mode  of  terminating  the  war. 

Verreyken  now  received  public  and  formal  notification 
that  a  new  instrument  must  bo  procured  from  the  king. 
In  the  ratification  which  had  been  sent,  that  monarch 
spoke  of  the  archdukes  as  princes  and  sovereign  pro¬ 
prietors  of  all  tins  Netherlands.  The  clause  by  whirh, 
according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  States,  and 
already  adopted  by  the  archdukes,  the  Tinted  Provinces 
we. re  described  as  free  count, ries  over  which  no  authority 
was  claimed  had  been  calmly  omitted,  as  if,  by  such  a 
subterfuge,  the  independence  of  the  republic  could  be 
winked  out  of  existence.  Furthermore,  if  was  objected 
that  the  document  was  in  Spanish,  that  it  was  upon 
paper  instead  of  parchment,  that  if  was  not  sealed  with 
the  great,  but  with  the  little  seal,  and  that  it  was  sub¬ 
scribed  u  I  the  King.”  This  signature  might  be  very- 
appropriate  for  decrees  issued  by  a  monarch  to  his 
vassals,  but  could  not  he  rightly  appended,  it  was  urged, 
to  an  instrument  addressed  to  a  foreign  power,  poten¬ 
tates,  treating  with  the  Status-General  of  the  United 
Provinces,  were  expected  to  sign  tlieir  mures. 
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Whatever  may  he  thought  of  the  technical  require¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  the  parchment,  the  signature,  and  the 
seal,  it  would  be  difficult  to  characterize  too  strongly  the 
polity  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  the  most  essential 
point.  To  seek  relief  from  the  necessity  of  recognising— 
at  least  in  the  sense  of  similitude,  according  to  the  subtlety 
of  Bentivoglio— the  freedom  of  the  provinces,  simply  by 
running  the  pen  through  the  most  important  line  of  a 
most  important  document,  was  diplomacy  in  its  dotage. 
Had  not  Marquis  Spinola,  a  man  who  could  use  his  brains 
and  his  pen  as  well  as  his  sword,  expressly  implored  the 
politicians  of  Madrid  not  to  change  even  a  comma  in  the 
form  of  ratification  which  he  sent  to  Spain  ? 

Yerreyken,  placed  face  to  face  with  plain-spoken, 
straightforward,  strong-minded  men,  felt  the  dreary 
absurdity  of  the  position.  He  could  only  stammer  a 
ridiculons  excuse  about  the  clause,  having  been  acciden¬ 
tally  left  out  by  a  copying  secretary.69  To  represent  eo 
important  an  omission  as  a  clerical  error  was  almost  as 
great  an  absurdity  as  the  original  device ;  but  it  was 
necessary  for  Yerreyken  to  say  something.  He  pro¬ 
mised,  however,  that  the  form  prescribed  by  the  States 
should  be  again  transmitted  to  Madrid,  and  expressed 
confidence  that  the  ratification  would  now  ho  sent  as 
desired.  Meantime  he  trusted  that  the  fleet  would  he  at 
once  recalled. 

This  at  once  created  a  stormy  debate  which  lasted 
many  days,  both  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  and  out  of  doors.  Prince  Maurice  bitterly 
denounced  the  proposition,  and  asserted  the  necessity 
rather  of  sending  out  more  ships  than  of  permitting 
their ^  cruisers  to  return.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
Spanish  Government,  since  the  destruction  of  Avila’s 
fleet,  had  been  straining  every  nerve  to  procure  and 
equip  other  war-vessels,  and  that  even  the  Duke  of 
Henna  had  offered  a  small  portion  of  his  immense 
plunderings  to  the  crown  in  aid  of  naval  armaments.70 

On  the  other  hand,  Barneveld  urged  that  the  States 
m  the  preliminary  armistice,  had  already  agreed  to  send 
no  munitions  nor  reinforcements  to  the  fleet  already 
cruising  on  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  It  would  be 
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better,  therefore,  to  recall  those  ships  than  to  leave  them 
where  they  could  not  be  victualled  nor  strengthened 
without  a  violation  of  good  faith. 

These  opinions  prevailed,  and  on  the  9  th  August, 
Verreyken  was  summoned  before  the  Assembly, 
and  informed  by  Bamoveld  that  the  States  had  8  Aug* 
decided  to  withdraw  the  fleet,  and  to  declare  invalid  all 
prizes  made  six  weeks  after  that  date.  This  was  done, 
it  was  said,  out  of  respect  to  the  archdukes,  to  whom  no 
blame  was  imputed  for  the  negligence  displayed  in 
regard  to  the  ratification.  Furthermore,  the  auditor  was 
requested  to  inform  his  masters  that  the  documents 
brought  from  Spain  were  not  satisfactory,  and  he  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  draught,  made  both  in  Latin  and  French. 
With  this  form,  it  was  added,  the  king  was  to  comply 
within  six  weeks,  if  he  desired  to  proceed  further  in 
negotiations  with  the  Slates.71 

Verreyken  thanked  the  States  Vi  on  eral,  made  the  best 
of  promises,  and  courteously  withdrew. 

Hex t  day,  however,  just  as  his  preparations  for  depar¬ 
ture  had  been  made,  ho  was  once  more  summoned  both  re 
the  Assembly  to  meet  with  a  somewhat  disagreeable 
surprise.  Bamoveld,  speaking  as  usual  in  behalf  of  the 
States-Gcneral,  publicly  produced  Spinola’s  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  for  eighty -thousand  ducats,  the  diamond  ring 
intended  for  Madame  Aerssens,  and  the;  gold  ehain  given 
to  Dirk  van  dor  Does,  and  expressed  the.  feelings  of  the 
republican  Government  in  regard  to  those-  barefaced 
attempts  of  Friar  John  at  bribery  and  corrupt  ion,  in  very 
scornful  languuge.7I,  Netherlander*  were  uni  to  be  bought 
—so  the  agent;  of  Spain  and  of  the  archdukes  was  ’in¬ 
formed— and,  even  if  (lie,  citizens  Were  venal,  it  would 
be  necessary  in  a  popular  Government  to  buy  up  the 
whole  nation.  u  It  is  not  in  our  commonwealth  as  in 
despotisms/7  said  the,  Advocate,  “  where  affairs  of  statu 
aro^di reeled  by  tin;  nod  of  two  or  (hree  individuals, 
while  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  a  mob  of  slaves. 
P>y  turns,  we  all  govern  and  are  governed.  This  great 
council,  this  senate. --should  it  seem  not  sufiieiently 
fortified  against  your  presents  — eould  easily  bo.  enlarged 
Here  is  your  chain,  your  ring,  your  banker’*  draught 

a  Mm*  >n,  Wugoimr,  lx.  28  L 
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Take  them  all  “back  to  your  masters.  Such  gifts  are  not 
necessary  to  ensure  a  jast  peace,  while  to  accept  them 
would  be  a  crime  against  liberty,  which  we  are  incapable 
of  committing.5’73 

Verreykcn,  astonished  and  abashed,  could  answer  little 
save  to  mutter  a  few  words  about  the  greediness  of 
monks,  who,  judging  every  one  else  by  themselves, 
thought  no  one  inaccessible  to  a  bribe.74  He  protested 
the  innocence  of  the  archdukes  in  the  matter,  who  had 
given  no  directions  to  bribe,  and  who  were  quite  ignorant 
that  the  attempt  had  been  made. 

He  did  not  explain  by  whose  authority  the  chain,  the 
ring,  and  the  draught  upon  Beckman  had  been  furnished 
to  the  friar. 

Meantime  that  ecclesiastic  was  cheerfully  wending  his 
way  to  Spain  in  search  of  the  new  ratification,  leaving 
his  colleague  vicariously  to  bide  the  pelting  of  the 
republican  storm,  and  to  return  somewhat  weather¬ 
beaten  to  Brussels. 

During  the  suspension,  thus  ridiculously  and.  gratuit¬ 
ously  caused,  of  preliminaries  which  had  already  lasted 
the  boiler  portion  of  a  year,  party-spirit  was  rising  day 
by  day  higher,  and  spreading  more  widely  throughout 
the  provinces.  Opinions  and  sentiments  were  now 
sharply  defined  and  loudly  announced.  The  clergy, 
from  a  thousand  pulpits,  thundered  against  the  peace, 
exposing  tins  insidious  practices,  the  faithless  promises, 
the  monkish  corruptions,  by  which  the  attempt  was 
making  to  reduce  the  free  republic  once  more  into  vassal- 
age  to  Spain.  The  people  everywhere  listened  eagerly 
and  applauded.  Especially  the  mariners,  cordwainurs 
smiths,  ship-chandlers,  boatmen,  the  tapestry  weavers 
huso  manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  and,  above  all,  th 
India  merchants  and  stockholders  in  the  great  commer¬ 
cial  companies  for  the  East  and  West,  lilted  up  then 
voices  for  war.  This  was  the  party  of  Prince  Maurice, 
who  made  no  secret  of  his  sentiments,  and  opposed,  pub¬ 
licly  and  privately,  the  resumption  of  negotiations. 
Doubtless  his  adherents  were  the  most  numerous  portion 
of  the  population. 

73  Mfiiwn,  r»f>3Y0.  (ir».tius,  xvt.  74  ft.  Wufpmmr,  lx,  2UC. 
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Barneveld,  however,  was  omnipotent  with  the  muni¬ 
cipal  governments,  and  although  many  individuals  in 
those  bodies  were  deeply  interested  in  the  India  naviga 
tion  and  the  great  corporations,  the  Advocate  turned 
them  as  usual  around  his  finger. 

Ever  since  the  memorable  day  of  Nieuport  there  had 
been  no  love  lost  between  the  stadholder  and  the  Advo¬ 
cate.  They  had  been  nominally  reconciled  to  each  other, 
and  had,  until  lately,  acted  with,  tolerable  harmony, 
but  each  was  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  divergence 
of  their  respective  aims. 

Exactly  at  this  period  the  long- smothered  resentment 
of  Maurice  against  his  old  preceptor,  counsellor,  and,  as 
he  believed,  betrayer,  flamed  forth  anew.  lie  was 
indignant  that  a  man,  so  infinitely  beneath  him  in 
degree,  should  thus  dare  to  cross  his  plans,  to  hazard,  as 
he  believed,  the  best,  interests  of  the  stale,  and  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  course  of  his  legitimate  ambition.70  There 
was  more  glory  for  a  great,  soldier  to  earn  in  future 
hattle-iields,  a  higher  position  before  the  world  to  ho 
won.  lie  had  a  right,  by  birth,  by  personal  and  family 
service,  to  claim  admittance  among  The  inonarehs  of 
Europe.  The  pistol  of  Balthasar  (jlemrd  had  alt  nut  pre¬ 
vented  tin*  elevation  of  his  father  to  the  sovereignty  of 
tin;  provinces.  The  patents,  wanting  only  a  few  for¬ 
malities,  were  still  in  possession  of  the  son/  As  the  war 
went,  on  — -and  nothing  but  blind  belief  in  Spanish 
treachery  could  cause  the  acceptance  of  a  peace  which 
would  he,  found  to  mean  slavery- — there  was  no  height 
to  which  he  might  not  elimb.  With  the  return  of  peace 
and  submission,  his  oecupat  ion  would  be  gone,  obscurity 
and  poverty  l he  sole  recompense  for  his  life-long  services 
and  the  sarri  tiers  of  his  family.  The  memory  of  the 
secret  movements  twice  made  but  a  few  years  before  to 
elevate  him  to  the  sovereignty,  and  which  ho  Jn 
believed  to  have  been  battled  by  the  Advocate*  muiieua. 
doubtless  mukled  in  his  breast.  He  did  not  forget  that 
when  the  subjeH,  had  been  discussed  by  the  favourers  of 
the  scheme  in  Barm-veld's  own  house,  Barneveld  himself 
had  prophesied  that  one.  day  or  another  “the  rights 
would  hurst  out  which  his  Excellency  had  to  become 
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prince  of  the  provinces,  on  strength  of  the  signed  and 
sealed  documents  addressed  to  the  late  Prince  of  Orange ; 
that  he  had  further  alluded  to  the  efforts  then  on  foot  to 
make  him  Duke  of  Gelderland ;  adding  with  a  sneer, 
that  Zeeland  was  all  agog  on  the  subject,  while  in  that 
province  there  were  individuals  very  desirous  of  be¬ 
coming  children  of  Zebedee.”7f3 

Barneveld,  on  his  part,  although  accustomed  to  speak 
in  public  of  his  Excellency  Prince  Maurice  in  terms  of 
profoundest  respect,  did  not  fail  to  communicate  in 
influential  quarters  his  fears  that  the  prince  was  inspired 
by  excessive  ambition,  and  that  he  desired  to  protract 
the  war,  not  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  but  for 
the  attainment  of  greater  power  in  the  state.  The  envoys 
of  Prance,  expressly  instructed  on  that  subject  by  the 
king,  whose  purposes  would  be  frustrated  if  the  ill-blond 
between  these  eminent  personages  could  not  be  healed, 
did  their  best  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding,  but 
with  hardly  more  than  an  apparent  success. 

Once  more  there  were  stories  flying  about  that  the 
stadh older  had  called  the  Advocate  liar,  and  that  he 
had  struck  him  or  offered  to  strike  him77  — tales  as  void 
of  truth,  doubtless,  as  those  so  rife  after  the  battle  of 
Nieuport,  but  which  indicated  the  exasperation  which 
existed. 


When  the^ews  of  the  rejection  of  the  king’s  rutifi- 
cation  reached  Madrid,  the  indignation  of  the  royal 
conscience-keepers  was  vehement.78 

That  the  potentate  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  universe 
should  be  treated  by  those  lately  his  subjects  with  less 
respect  than  that  due  from  equals  to  equals,  seen wd 
intolerable.  So  thoroughly  inspired,  however,  was  tin* 
Jimg  by  the  love  of  religion  and  the  public  good  s  ho 
informed  Marquis  Spinolu  by  letter-and  so  Intel.™  w;,, 
fcs  desire  for  the  termination  of  that  disastrous  war, 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  indulgently  to  grant  whuf  bad’ 
been  so  obstinately  demanded.  Little  was  to  bo  ox- 
peoted,  he  said,  from  the  stubbornness  of  fho  provings, 
and  from  their  extraordinary  manner  of  transuding 
business,  but  looking,  nevertheless,  only  to  divine  dut  v 
and  preferring  its  dictates  to  a  selfish  regard  for  his  own 
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interests,  lie  had  resolved  to  concede  that  liberty  to  the 
provinces  which  had  been  so  importunately  claimed.  He 
however  imposed  the  condition  that  the  States  should 
permit  free  and  public  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion 
throughout  their  territories,  and  that  so  long  as  such 
worship  was  unobstructed,  so  long  and  no  longer  should 
the  liberty  now  conceded  to  the  provinces  endure.73 

Thus  did  this  excellent  prince/5  says  an  eloquent 
Jesuit,  “  prefer  obedience  to  the  Church  before  subjec¬ 
tion  to  himself,  and  insist  that  those,  whom  he  eman¬ 
cipated  from  his  own  dominions,  should  still  be  loyal  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.55  80 

Friar  John,  who  had  brought  the  last  intelligence  from 
the  Netherlands,  might  have  found  it  difficult,  if  con¬ 
sulted,  to  inform  the  king  how  many  bills  of  exchange 
would  he  necessary  to  force  this  wonderful  condition  on 
the  Government  of  the  provinces.  That  the  republic 
should  accept  that  liberty  as  a  boon  which  she  had  won 
with  the  red  right  hand,  and  should  establish  within  her 
domains  as  many  agents  for  Spanish  reaction  as  there 
were  Kora&n  priests,  monks,  and  Jesuits  to  be  found, 
was  not  very  probable.  It  was  not  thus  nor  then  that 
the  great  lesson  of  religious  equality  and  liberty  for  all 
men — the  inevitable  result  of  the  Dutch  revolt— was  to 
bo  expounded.  The  insertion  of  such  a  condition  in  the 
preamble  to  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power 'would  have 
been  a  desertion  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands  of  the 
very  principle  of  religious  or  civil  freedom. 

monk,  however,  had  convinced  the  Spanish 
Government  that  in  six  months  after  peace  had  been 
made  the  States  would  gladly  accept  the  dominion  of 
Spain  once  more,  or, .  at  the  very  least,  would  annex 
themselves  to  the  obedient  Netherlands  under  the  sceptre 
of  the  archdukes. 

Secondly,  he  assured  the  duke  that  they  would  publicly 
and  totally  renounce  all  connection  with  France. 

Thirdly,  he  pledged  ...himself  that  the  exercise  of  the 
( -atholie  religion  would  be  as  free  as  that  of  any  other 
creed.81 

And  the  duke  of  Lorma  believed  it  all :  such  and  no 
greater  was  his  capacity  for  understanding  the  course 

11  Ti»e  King  to  Spinola,  ajmd  tiullucd,  ubi  svp.  Oullucd,  ubi  sup, 
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of  events  which  lie  imagined  himself  to  be  directing- 
Certainly  Friar  John  did  not  believe  what  lie  said. 

“  Master  Monk  is  not  quite  so  sure  of  his  stick  as  bo 
pretends  to  be,”  said  Secretary-of-State  Yilleroy.82  Of 
course,  no  one  knew  better  the  absurdity  of  those  assur¬ 
ances  than  Master  Monk  himself. 

“  It  may  be  that  he  has  hold  such  language,”  said 
Jeannin,  “  in  order  to  accomplish  his  object  in  Ppain. 
But  ’tis  all  dreaming  and  moonshine,  which  one  should 
laugh  at  rather  than  treat  seriously.  These  people  hero 
mean  to  be  sovereign  for  ever  and  will  make  no  peace 
except  on  that  condition.  This  grandeur  and  vanity 
have  entered  ^so  deeply  into  their  brains  that  they  will 
be  torn  into  little  pieces  rather  than  give  it  up.” 83 

Spinola,  as  acute  a  politician  as  he  was  a  brilliant 
commander,  at  once  demonstrated  to  his  Government  the 
impotence  of  such  senile  attempts.  No  definite  agree¬ 
ments  could  be  made,  he  wrote,  except  by  a  general 
convention.  Before  a  treaty  of  peace,  no  permission 
would  be  given  by  the  States  to  the  public  exercise  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  what 
were  called  the  Protestant  powers.  Unless  they  saw  the 
proper  ratification  they  would  enter  into  no  negotiations 
at  all.  When  the  negotiations  had  produced  a  treaty, 
the  Catholic  worship  might  be  demanded.  Thus  peace 
might  be  niyade,  and  the  desired  conditions  seemed,  or 
all  parties  would  remain  as  they  had  been/'1 

The  Spanish  Government  replied  by  sending  a  double 
form  of  ratification.8*  It  would  not  have  been  the  Spanish 
Government,  had  one  simple,  straightforward  document 
been  sent.  Plenty  of  letters  came  at  the  same  time, 
triumphantly  refuting  the  objections  and  arguments  of 
the  States-General  To  sign  “  Vo  d  Jfry”  had  been  jjir 
custom  of  the  king’s  ancestors  in  dealing  with  forei-n 
powers.  Thus  had  Philip  II.  signed  iho  treaty  el*  V«"r- 
Tlms  liad  tll'°  reiSni’nS  king  Continued  the  fn^fy 
of  Vervins.  Thus  had  he  signed  the  recent  treaty  with 
England  as  well  as  oilier  conventions  with  of  her'pofen- 
tates.  If  the  Iren  eh  envoys  at  the  Hague  said  the  con¬ 
trary  they  erred  from  ignorance  or  from  baser  reasons 
*he  provinces  could  not  he  declared  free  until  Catholic 

*2  Negotiations  <3e  J earmin,  L  360.  Letter  of  mh  Sept.  1 00V. 
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worship  was  conceded.  The  donations  must  ie  mutual 
and  simultaneous  and  the  Stales  would  gain  a  much 
inore  stable  and  diuturnal  liberty,  founded  not  upon  a 
simple  declaration,  but  lawfully  granted  them  as  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  a  just  and  pious  work  performed.  To  this 
end  the  king  sent  ratification  number  one  in  wliicli 
nis  sentiments  were  fully  expressed.  If,  however,  the 
provinces  were  resolved  not  to  defer  the  declaration  so 
ardently  desired  and  to  refuse  all  negotiation  until  they 
had  received  it,  then  ratification  number  two,  therewith 
sent  and  drawn  up  in  the  required  form,  might  be  used. 
It  was,  however,  to  be  exhibited  but  not  delivered.  The 
provinces  would  then  see  the  clemency  with  which  1  hey 
were  treated  by  the  king,  and  all  the  world  might  know 
that  it  was  not  his  fault  if  peace  were  not  made/'* 

Ihus  the  politicians  of  Madrid  ;  speaking  in  fie*,  name 
of  their  august  sovereign  and  signing  “  Yu  el  7«V// fbi 
him  without  troubling  him  even  to  Took  at  the  docu¬ 
ments. 

When  these  letters  arrived,  the  time  fixed  by  flu* 
btatos  lor  accepting  the  ratification  had  run  out,  and 
their  patience  was  well-nigh  exhausted.  The  arehdule* 
held  council  with  Spinola,  Verreyken,  Liehardot,  and 
others,  and  it  was  agreed  that  ratification  number  two,  in 
which  the  Catholic  worship  was  not  mentioned,  should 
bo  forthwith  sent  to  the  btatos.  Certainly  no  other 
conclusion  could  have  boon  reached,  and  it  wins  fortunate 
that  a  lucid  interval  in  the  deli  bn  rat  ions  of  tin*  lima)  ins  af 
Madrid  had  furnished  the  archduke  with  an  alternative. 
Had  it  been  otherwise  and  had  number  one  been  pre 
sented,  with  all  the  accompanying  illustrations,  tin*,  same 
dismal  comedy  might  have  gone  on  indefinitely  until  the 
Dutchmen  hissed  it  away  and  returned  to  their  tragic 
business  once  more. 

On  the  25th  October,  Friar  John  and  Verreyken  came 
before  the  Statos-Geneml,  more  than  a  hundred  25  <WL 
members  being  present,  besides  Prince  Maurice  * 
and  Count  Lewis  William,87 

The  monk  stated  that  ho  had  faithfully  represented 
to  his  Majesty  at  Madrid  flic  sincere,  straight  forward, 
and  undissembling  proceedings  of  their  lordships  in  1 1mm 
negotiations.88  Ho  had  also  explained  the  const  i  (ution  of 
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their  Government  and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
his  royal  Majesty  the  desired  ratification,  after  due.  de¬ 
liberation  with  the  council.  This  would  now  give  tho 
assurance  of  a  firm  and  durable  peace,  continued  Neyen* 
even  if  his  Majesty  should  come  one  day  to  die — being 
mortal.  Otherwise,  there  might  be  inconveniences  to 
fear.  Now,  however,  the  document  was  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  so  far  as  regarded  what  was  principal  and 
essential,  and  in  conformity  with  the  form  transmitted 
by  the  States- General.  “God  the  Omnipotent  knows/' 
proceeded  the  friar,  “how  sincere  is  my  intention  in  thin 
treaty  of  peace  as  a  means  of  delivering  the  Netherlands 
from  the  miseries  of  war,  as  your  lordships  will  perceive 
by  the  form  of  the  agreement,  explaining  itself  and 
making  manifest  its  pur©  and  undissembling  intentions, 
promising  nothing  and  engaging  to  nothing  which  will 
not  he  effectually  performed.  This  would  not  bo  the  cano 
if  his  Majesty  were  proceeding  by  finesse  or  deception. 
The  ratification  might  be  nakedly  produced  as  demanded, 
without  any  other  explanation.  But  his  Majesty,  acting 
in  good  faith,  has  now  declared  his  last  determination  in 
order  to  avoid  anything  that  might  be  disputed  at  some 
future  day,  as  your  lordships  will  see  more  amply  when 
the  auditor  has  exhibited  the  document.”80 


When  theiiriar  had  finished  Verreykon  spoke. 

He  reminded  them  of  the  proofs  already  given  by  fho 
archdukes  of  their  sincere  desire  to  change  t  he  long  ami 
sanguinary  war  into  a  good  and  assured  peace.  Their 
lordships  the  States  had  seen  how  liberally,  sincerely, 
and  roundly  their  Highnesses  had  agreed  to  all  deinamlH 
and  had  procured  the  ratification  of  his  Majesty  even 
although  nothing  had  been  proposed  in  that  regard  at 
the  beginning  of  the  negotiations. 

He  then  produced  the  original  document;,  together 
with  two  copies,  one  in  French  the  other  in  blemish,  in 
be  carefully  collated. by  the  States.00 

“  It  is  true,”  said  the  auditor,  “  that  flic  original  in  not 
made  out  in  Latin  nor  in  French  as  your  lordship*  de¬ 
manded,  but  m  Spanish,  and  in  the  same;  form  and  stylo 
as  used  by  his  Majesty  in  treat  in with  all  11«,  ki»W 
potentates,  and  republics  of  <  diristendom.  To  toll  y  o* 
the  truth,  it  has  seemed  strange  that  there  should  U  a 
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wish  to  make  so  great  and  puissant  a  king  change  his 
style,  such  demand  being  contrary  to  all  reason  and 
equity,  the  more  so  as  his  Majesty  is  content  with  the 
style  which  your  lordships  have  been  pleased  to  adopt.” 

The  ratification  was  then  exhibited; 

It  set  forth  that  Don  Philip,  by  grace  of  God  King 
of  Castile,  Leon,  Arragon,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Portugal, 
Navarre,  and  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  other  European  realms 
duly  enumerated ;  King  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Indies  and  of  the  continent  on  terra  firma  adjacent,  King 
of  Jerusalem,  Archduke  of  Antioch,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  King  of  the  Ocean,  having  seen  that  the  archdukes 
were  content  to  treat  with  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces  in  quality  of,  and  as  holding  them  for, 
countries,  provinces,  and  free  states  over  which  they 
pretended  to  no  authority  ;  either  by  way  of  a  perpetual 
peace  or  for  a  truce  or  suspension  of  arms  for  twelve, 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  at  the  choice  of  the  said  States, 
and  knowing  that  the  said  most  serene  archdukes  had 
promised  to  deliver  the  king’s  ratification ;  had,  after 
ripe  deliberation  with  his  council,  and  out  of  his  certain 
wisdom  and  absolute  royal  power,  made  the  present 
declarations,  similar  to  the  one  made  by  the  archdukes, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  said  promise  so  far  as  it 
concerned  him :  , 

“  And  we  principally  declare,”  contij^sKm-  the  King  of 
Spain,  Jerusalem,  America,  India,  ami  the  Ocean,  “that 
wo  arc  content  that  in  our  name,  and  on  our  part,  shall 
1)6  treated  with  the  said  States  in  the  quality  of,  and  as 
held  by  us  for,  free  countries,  provinces,  and  states,  over 
which  wo  make  no  pretensions.  Thus  we  approve  and 
ratify  every  point  of  the  said  agreement,  promising  on 
faith  and  word  of  a  king  to  guard  and  accomplish  it  as 
entirely  as  If  wo  had  consented  to  It  from  the  beginning.’ 

“ But  we  declare,”  said  the  king,  in  conclusion,  “that 
if  the  treaty  for  a  peace  or  a  truce  of  many  years,  by 
which  the  pretensions  of  both  parties  are  to  bo  arranged 
—as  well  in  the  matter  of  religion  as  all  the  surplus — 
shall  not  be  concluded,  then  this  ratification  shall  bo  of 
no  effect  and  as  if  it  never  had  been  made  and,  in  virtue 
of  it,  we  a, re  not  to  lose  a  single  point  of  our  right,  nor 
the  ’United  Provinces  to  acquire  one,  but  things  are  to 
remain,  so  far  as  icgards  the  rights  of  the  two  parties, 
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exactly  as  they  are  at  present ;  each  to  do  what  to  each 
shall  seem  best.” 91 

Such  were  the  substantial  parts  of  the  document — 
with  much  superfluous  verbiage  lopped  away — which 
had  been  signed  a  1  the  King”  at  Madrid  on  the  18th 
September,  and  the  two  copies  which  were  presented  to 
the  States-G  eneral  on  the  25th  October,  the  commis¬ 
sioners  retaining  the  original. 

The  papers  were  accepted,  with  a  few  general  common¬ 
places  by  Bar ne veld  meaning  nothing,  and  an  answer 
was  promised  after  a  brief  delay.92 

A  committee  of  seven,  headed  by  the  Advocate  as 
chairman  and  spokesman,  held  a  conference  with  the 
ambassadors  of  France  and  England,  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  and  another  at  ten  o’clock 
next  morning.03 

The  States  were  not  very  well  pleased  with  the  ratifi¬ 
cation.  What  especially  moved  their  discontent  was  the 
concluding  clause,  according  to  which  it  was  intimated 
that  if  the  pretensions  of  Spain  in  regard  to  religion 
were  not  fulfilled  in  the  final  treaty,  the  ratification  was 
waste-paper  and  the  king  would  continue  to  claim  all  his 
lights. 

How  much  more  loudly  would  they  have  vociferated, 
could  they  hive  looked  into  Friar  John’s  wallet  and 
have  seen  ralimnth  m  number  one !  Then  they  would  have 
learned  that,  after  nearly  a  year  of  what  was  called  ne¬ 
gotiation,  the  king  had  still,  meant  to  demand  the,  resto¬ 
ration,  of  the  Catholic  worship  before  he  would  even 
begin  to  entertain  the  little  fiction  that  the  provinces 
were  free. 

As  to  the  signature,  the  paper,  and  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage,  those  were  minor  matters.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  why  the  King  of  Spain  should  not  issue  a  formal 
document  in  Spanish.  It.  is  doubtful  whether,  had  he 
taken  a  fancy  to  read  it,  he  could  have  understood  it 
in  any  other  tongue.  Moreover,  Spanish  would  seem 
the  natural  language  for  Spanish  state- papers.  Had  lie, 
as  King  of  Jerusalem,  America,  or  India,  chosen  the 
'Hebrew,  Afct.ee,  or  Sanscrit,  in  Ins  negotiations  with 
the  United  Provinces,  there  might  have  hum  more  eaime 
for  dissatisfaction.  * 
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Jeannin,  w3io  was  of  course  the  leading  spirit  among 
the  foreign  members  of  the  conference,  advised  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  ratification.  Notwithstanding  the  tech¬ 
nical  objections  to  its  form,  lie  urged  that  in  substance 
it  was  in  sufficient  conformity  to  the  draught  furnished 
by  the  States.  Nothing  could  be  worse,  in  his  opinion, 
for  the  provinces  than  to  remain  any  longer  suspended, 
between  peace  and  war.  They  would  do  well,  therefore, 
to  enter  upon  negotiations  so  soon  as  they  had  agreed 
among  themselves  upon  three  points. 

They  must  fix  the  great  indispensable  terms  which 
they  meant  to  hold,  and  from  which  no  arguments  would 
ever  induce  them  to  recede.  Thus  they  would  save 
valuable  time  and  be  spared  much,  frivolous  discourse. 

Next, they  ought  to  establish  a  good  interior  govern¬ 
ment. 

Thirdly,  they  should  at  once  arrange  their  alliances 
and  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  in  order  to  render  the 
peace  to  be  negotiated  a  durable 

As  to  the  first  and  second  of  these,  points,  the  Nether- 
landers  needed  no  prompter.  They  had  long  ago  set  tied 
iho  conditions  without  winch  they  would  make  no  treaty 
at  all,  and  certainly  it  was  not  tlm  Statesd ienoral  that 
had  thus  far  been  frivolously  consuming  time. 

As  to  the  form  of  government,  defemi vo  though  it 
was,  the  leaders  of  the  republic  knew  vettr  well  in  whoso 
intore-sts  such  sly  allusions  to  their  domestic  affairs  were 
repeatedly  ventured  by  the  French  envoys.  In  regard 
to  treaties  with  foreign  powers  if  was,  of  course,  most 
desirable  for  the  republic  to  obtain  the  formal  alliance  of 
Franco  and  JOngland.  Jeannin  and  his  colleagues  were 
ready  to  sign  such  a  treaty,  o {tensive  and  defensive,  at 
once,  but  they  found  it  impossible  to  induce,  the  Ihiglish 
ambassadors,  with  whom  there  was  a  conference  on  the 
2<fth  (  >cfobor,  to  como  into  any  written  engagement  on 
the  subject.  They  expressed  approbation  of  the  plan 
individually  and  in  words,  but  deemed  it  best  to  avoid 
any  protocol,  by  which  their  sovereign  could  he  impli¬ 
cated  in  a  promise.  Should  the  negotiations  for  peace 
bo  broken  oil’  it  would  bo  time  enough  to  make  a  treaty 
to  protect  tin;  provinces.  Meantime,  they  ought,  to  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  the  general,  assurance,  already 
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given  them,  that  in  case  of  war  the  monarchs  of  France 
and  England  would  not  abandon  them,  hut  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  safety,  either  by  succour  or  in  some  other 
way,  so  that  they  would  be  placed  out  of  danger.95 

Such  promises  were  vague  without  being  magnificent, 
and,  as  James  had  never  yet  lifted  his  finger  to  assist 
the  provinces,  while  indulging  them  frequently  with 
oracular  advice,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  either 
the  French  envoys  or  the  States- General  would  reckon 
very  confidently  on  assistance  from  Great  Britain,  should 
war  be  renewed  with  Spain. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  agreed  to  draw  up  a  paper  briefly 
stating  the  opinion  of  the  French  and  English  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  ihat  the  provinces  would  do  well  to  accept  the 
ratification.9'1 

The  committee  of  the  States,  with  Barn e veld  as  chair¬ 
man,  expressed  acquiescence,  but  urged  that  they  could 
not  approve  the  clause  in  that  document  concerning 
religion.  It  looked  as  if  the  King  of  Spain  wished  to 
force  them  to  consent  by  treaty  that  the  Catholic  religion 
should  be  re-established  in  their  country.  As  they  were 
free  and  sovereign,  however,  and  so  recognized  by  him¬ 
self,  it  was  not  for  him  to  meddle  with  such  matters. 
They  foresaw  that  this  clause  would  create  difficulties 
when  the  whoifcmaUer  should  he  referred  to  {he  separata 
provinces,  uudWh.it  it  would,  perhaps,  cause  the  entire 
rejection  of  the  ratification. 

Tim  envoys,  through  Hut  voice  of  Jeannin,  remonstrated 
against  such  a  course.  After  all,  the  objectionable  clause;, 
it  was  urged,  should  bo  considered  only  as  a  demand, 
which  the  king  was  competent  to  make  and  it  was  not 
reasonable,  they  said,  for  the  States  to  shut  his  mouth 
and  prevent  him  from  proposing  what  ho  1  bought  good 
to  propose. 

On  the  oilier  hand,  they  wore  not  ol digod  to  acquiesce 
in  the  proposition.  In  truth,  it  would  he  more  expe¬ 
dient  that  the,  States  themselves  should  grant  this  grace 
fo  the  Oaiholios,  thus  earning  their  gratitude,  rather 
than  that  it  should  1m;  inserted  in  the  treaty.'17 

A  day  or  two  lafer  then*,  was  an  interview  between 
the  French  envoys  and  <  bunt,  Lewis  William,  for  whose 
sage,  dispassionate,  and  upright  character  they  had  all  a 
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great  respect.98  It  was  their  object — in  obedience  tn  the 
repeated  instructions  of  the  French  king — to  make  use 
of  his  great  influence  over  Prince  Maurice  in  favour  of 
peace.  It  would  be  better,  they  urged,  that  the  stad- 
holder  should  act  more  in  harmony  with  the  States  than 
he  had  done  of  late,  and  should  reflect  that,  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  being  good,  there  was  really  no  means  of  preventing 
a  peace,  except  in  case  the  King  of  Spain  should  refuse 
the  conditions  necessary  for  securing  it.  The  prince 
would  have  more  power  by  joining  with  the  States  than 
in  opposing  them.  Count  Lewis  expressed  sympathy 
with  these  views,  but  feared  that  Maurice  would  prefer 
that  the  ratification  should  not  bo  accepted  until  the 
states  of  the  separate  provinces  bad  been  heard ;  feel¬ 
ing  convinced  that  several  of  those  bodies  would  reject 
that  instrument  on  account  of  the  clause  relating  to 
religion. 

Jeannin  replied  that  such,  a  course  would  introduce 
great  discord  into  the  provinces,  to  the  profit  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  King  of  France  himself— so  far  from 
being  likely  to  wish  the  ratification  rejected  because  of  the 
clause— would  never  favour  the  rupture  of  negotiations 
if  it  came  on  account  of  religion.  lie  had  always  in¬ 
structed  them  to  use  their  efforts  to  prevent  any  division 
among  the  Staton,  as  sure  to  lead  to  their  ruin,  Ifo 
would  certainly  desire  the  same  stipulation  as  the  one 
made  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  would  support  rather 
than  oppose  the  demand  thus  made,  in  order  to  content 
the  Oatholies.  To  bo  sure,  he  would  prefer  that,  the 
States  should  wisely  make  this  prevision  of  their  own 
accord  ratine'  than  on  tins  requisition  of  Spain,  hut  n 
rupture  of  the  pending  negotiations  from  the  cause  sug¬ 
gested  would  he  painful  to  him  and  very  damaging  to 
liis  character  at  Lome.91' 

On  fho  2nd  November  the  States  Honora]  gave  their 
formal  answer  to  the  commissioners,  in  regard 
to  the  ratification.  2  Nov* 

That  instrument,  they  observed,  not  only  did  not  agree 
with  tins  form  as  promised  by  the  archdukes  in  Language 
and  style,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  seal,  and  to  the  inser¬ 
tion  and  omission  of  several  words.  On  this  account, 
ai.d  especially  by  Reason  of  the  concluding  (danse,  there 
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mi  gilt  be  inferred  the  annulment  of  the  solemn  promise 
made  in  the  body  of  the  instrument.  The  said  king  and 
archdukes  knew  very  well  that  these  States-General  of 
tree  countries  and  provinces,  over  which  the  king  and 
archdukes  pretended  to  no  authority,  were  competent 
to  maintain  order  in  all  things  regarding  the  good  con¬ 
stitution  and  government  of  their  land  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  On  this  subject,  nothing  could  he  pretended  or 
proposed  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  archdukes  without 
violation  of  formal  and  solemn  promises.100 

“  Nevertheless,”  continued  the  States-General,  “in 
order  not  to  retard  a  good  work,  already  begun,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  United  Provinces  out  of  a  long 
and  bloody  war  into  a  Christian  and  assured  peace,  the 
letters  of  ratification  will  be  received  in  respect  that 
they  contain  the  declaration,  on  part  of  both  the  king 
and  the  archdukes,  that  they  will  treat  for  a.  peace  or  a 
truce  of  many  years  with  the  Btates-Goneral  of  the 
United  Provinces,  in  quality  of,  and  as  holding  them 
to  be,  free  countries,  provinces,  and  states,  over  which 
they  make  no  pretensions.”1"1 

It  was  further  intimated,  however,  that  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  was  only  received  for  reference  to  the,  estates  of 
each  of  the  provinces,  and  it.  was  promised  that,  within 
six  weeks  thy  commissioners  should  be  inlbrnn-.d  whe¬ 
ther  the  provinces  would  consent  or  refuse  to  treat,  it 
was  moreover  declared  that,  neither  at  that  moment  nor 
at:  any  future  linns  could  any  point  in  the,  letters  of  rati¬ 
fication  be  accepted  whieh,  directly  or  indirectly,  might 
bo  interpreted  as  against  that  essential  deolami ion  arid 
promise  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  provinces.  .In 
ease  the  decision  should  he  taken  to  enter  into  negotia¬ 
tion  upon  the  basis  of  that  ratification,  or  any  other  that 
might  meantime  arrive  from  Spain,  then  firm  confidence 
was  expressed  by  the  States  that,  neither  on  the  part  of 
the-  king  nor  that,  of  the  archdukes  would  then;  In;  pro¬ 
posed  or  pretended,  in  contravention  of  that  promise, 
any  point  touching  the  good  constitution,  welfare,  state, 
or  government  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Idle-  hope  was  furthermore  expressed  that, 
within  ten  days  after  the  reception  of  the  consent:  of  iho 
Bfat.es  to  treat.,  commissioners  would  b<*  sent  by  the  arch¬ 
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dukes  to  the  Hague,  fully  authorised  and  instructed  tc 
declare  roundly  their  intentions,  in  order  to  make  short 
work  of  the  whole  business,  in  that  case,  the  States 
would  duly  authorize  and  instruct  commissioners  to  act 
in  their  behalf. 

Thus  in  the  answer  especial  warning  was  given 
against  any  possible  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  reli¬ 
gious  question.  The  phraseology  could  not  be  mistaken. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  States  demanded 
that  the  original  instrument  of  ratification  should  be  de¬ 
posited  with  them.  The  two  commissioners  declared 
that  they  were  without  power  to  consent  to  this.  Here¬ 
upon  the  Assembly  became  violent,  and  many  members 
denounced  the  refusal  as  equivalent  to  breaking  oil*  the 
negotiations.  Everything  indicated,  so  it  was  urged,  a 
desire  on  the  Spanish  side  to  spin  delays  out  of  delays, 
and,  meantime,  to  invent  daily  some  new  trap  for  de¬ 
ception.  Such  was  the  vehemence  upon  this  point  that 
the  industrious  Franciscan  posted  back  to  Brussels,  and 
returned  with  the  archduke’s  permission  to  deliver  the 
document.102  Throe  conditions,  however,  were  laid  down. 
The  States  must  give  a  receipt  for  the  ratification.  They 
must  say  in  that  receipt  that  the  archdukes,  in  obtaining 
the  paper  from  Spain,  had  fulfilled  their  original  pro¬ 
mise.  If  peace  should  not  bo  made,  they  were  to  return 
the  document.  * 

When  these  conditions  wore  announced,  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  republican  (Government  at  the  trifling 
of  their  opponents  was  fiercer  than  ever.  The  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  the  form  .prescribed  and  the  rati¬ 
fication  obtained  hud  always  neon  very  difficult  of 
digestion,  but,  although  willing  to  pass  them  by,  the 
States  stoutly  refused  to  accept  the  document  on  these 
conditions. 

Tooth  and  nail109  V or rey ken  and  Neyen  fought  out;  the 
(‘oldest  and  were  worsted.  Once  more  the  nimble  friar 
sped  back  and  forth  between  the  Hague  and  his  em¬ 
ploy  or’s  palace,  and  at  last,  after  tremendous  discussions 
in  cabinet  council,  the  conditions  were  abandoned. 

41  Nobody  can  decide,”  says  the  .Jesuit  historian, 
‘‘which  was  greater  the  obstinacy  of  the  federal  (Go¬ 
vernment  in  serewing  out  of  the  opposite  parly  every - 
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thing  it  deemed  necessary,  or  the  indulgence  of  the 
archdukes  in  making  every  possible  concession.” 1M 

Had  these  solemn  tricksters  of  an  antiquated  school 
perceived  that,  in  dealing  with  men  who  meant  what 
they  said  and  said  what  they  meant,  all  these  little  dila¬ 
tory  devices  were  superfluous,  perhaps  the  wholesome 
result  might  have  sooner  been  reached.  In  a  contest  of 
diplomacy  against  time  it  generally  happens  that  time  is 
the  winner,  and  on  this  occasion,  time  and  the  republic 
were  fighting  on  the  same  side. 

On  the  13th  December  the  States-General  re-assembled 
at  the  Hague,  the  separate  provinces  having  in  the  inter¬ 
val  given  fresh  instructions  to  their  representatives.  It 
was  now  decided  that  no  treaty  should  be  made,  unless 
the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth  was  recognized  in 
phraseology  which,  after  consultation  with  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  should  be  deemed  satisfactory.  Farther  it 
was  agreed  that,  neither  in  ecclesiastical  nor  secular 
matters,  should  any  conditions  be  accepted  which  could 
bo  detrimental  to  freedom.  In  case  the  enemy  should 
strive  for  the  contrary,  the  world  would  bo  convinced 
that,  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
peace  negotiations.  Then,  with  the  support  of  other 
powers  friendly  to  the  republic,  hostilities  could  be  re¬ 
sumed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  a  favourable  issue 
for  an  upright  cause. 

The  armistice,  begun  on  the  4th  of  May,  was  running 
loan  end,  ami  it  was  now  renewed  at  llie  instance  of 
the  {States.  That  Government,  moreover,  on  the  23rd 
December  formally  notified  to  the  archdukes  that,  trust¬ 
ing  to  their  declarations,  and  to  the  statements  of  Neycn 
and  Verroyken,  it  was  willing  to  hold  conferences  for 
peace.1**  Their  Highnesses  were  accordingly  invited  to 
appoint  seven  or  eight  commissioners  at  once,  on  the 
same  terms  as  formally  indicated. 

The  original  understanding  had  been  that  no  envoys 
but  .Nether landers  should  come  from  Brussels  for  these 
negotiations.1'"1 

Barm ‘ veld  and  the  peace  party,  however,  were  de¬ 
sirous  that  Spinola,  who  was  known  to  be  friendly  to  a 
pacific  result.,  should  be  permitted  to  form  part  of  the 

*<«  Gnllued,  342.  m  Tteaol.  I  loll.  4  Dec.  1007.  •Wai'oiaar,  ix,  *21*0,  291, 
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mission.  Accordingly  the  letters,  publicly  drawn  up  in 
the  Assembly,  adhered  to  the  original  arrangement,  but 
Bar ne veld,  with  the  privity  of  other  leading  personages, 
although  without  the  knowledge  of  Maurice,  Lewis 
"William,  and  the  State-Council,  secretly  enclosed  a 
little  note  in  the  principal  despatch  to  Neyen  and 
Yerreyken.lb7  In  this  billet  it  was  intimated  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  prohibition  in  regard  to  foreigners,  the 
States  were  willing— it  having  been  proposed  that  one 

or  two  who  were  not  Netherlander  should  be  sent _ 

that  a  single  Spaniard,  provided  he  were  not  one  of  the 
principal  military  commanders,  should  make  part  of  the 
embassy.108 

The  phraseology  had  a  double  meaning.  Spinola  was 
certainly  the  chief  military  commander,  but  he  was  not, 
a  Spaniard.  This  eminent  personage  might  be  supposed 
to  have  thus  received  permission  to  come  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  despite  all  that  had  been  urged  by  the  war-party 
against  the  danger  incurred,  in  case  of  it  renewal  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  by  admitting  so  clear-sighted  an  enemy  into  the 
heart  of  the  republic.  Moreover,  the  terms  of  the  secret 
note  would  authorize  the  appointment  of  another  foreigner 
—  even  a  Spaniard— while  the  crafty  president  iiichardot 
might  creep  into  the  commission,  on  t&o  ground  that, 
being  a  Burgundian,  ho  might  fairly  call  himself  a 
Netherlander. 

And  all  this  happened. 

Thus,  after  a  whole  year  of  parley,  in  which  the  Statos- 
General  had  held  firmly  to  their  original  position,  while 
the  Spanish  Government  had  crept  up  inch  by  inch 
and  through  countless  windings  and  subterfuges,” to  the 
point  on  which  they  might  have  all  stood  together  at 
first,  and  thus  have  waved  a  twelvemonth,  it  was  dually 
Settled  that  peace  conferences  should,  begin. 

Barneveld  had  carried  the  day.  Maurice  and  his 
cousin  Lewis  William  had  uniformly,  deliberately,  hut 
not  faotiously,  used  all  their  influence  against  any  nego¬ 
tiations.  The  prince  had  all  along  loudly  expressed  his 
conviction  that  neither  the  archdukes  nor  Spain  would 
ever  bo  brought  to  an  honourable  peace.  The  most  to 
be  expected  of  them  was  a  truce  of  twelve  or  iiftcen 
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years,  to  wnich  his  consent  at  least  should  never  be 
given,  ami  during  which  cessation  of  hostilities,  should 
it  be  accorded,  every  imaginable  effort  would  be  made 
to  regain  by  intrigue  what  the  Icing  had  lost  by  the 
sword.100  As  for  the  King  of  England  and  his  counsel¬ 
lors,  Maurice  always  denounced  them  as  more  Spanish 
than  Spaniards,  as  doing  their  best  to  put  themselves 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
and  as  secretly  desirous — insane  policy  as  it  seemed — 
of  forcing  the  Netherlands  back  again  under  the  sceptre 
of  that  monarch.  1 

He  had  at.  first  been  supported  in  bis  position  by  the 
French  ambassadors,  who  had  felt  or  affected  disinclina¬ 
tion  for  peace,  but  who  had  subsequently  thrown  the  J 
whole  of  their  own  and  their  master’s  influence  on  ' 
the  side  of  Farneveld.  They  had  done  their  best— and 
from  time  (o  time  they  had  been  successful —to  effect;  at 
least  a  superficial  reconciliation  between  those  two  in¬ 
fluential  personages.  They  had  employed  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  at  their  disposal  to  bring  the  prince  over  to  the 
peace,  party.  Especially  they  had  made  use  of  the  artfii- 
viculHiii  <(d  rrnninuiiu,  which  that  veteran  broker  in  poli¬ 
tics,  Jcamiin,  laid  found  so  effective  in  times  past  with 
the  great  lords  of  the  League.  But  Maurice  showed 
himself  so  proof  against  the  golden  inducements  sug¬ 
gested  by  tlfy  President  that  ho  and  his  king  both 
arrived  at  tin*  conelusmn  that  there  were  secret  motives 
at  work,  and  that  Maurice  was  not  dazzled  by  the  bril¬ 
liant  prospects  held  out.  to  him  by  Henry,  only  because 
his  eyes  were  stedfastly  fixed  upon  some  unknown  but 
splendid  advantage,  to  be  gained  through  other  combi-  j 
nations.  It.  was  naturally  (lillieultibr  Henry  to  imagine  . 
the  possibility  of  a  man,  playing  a  first  part  in  the 
worlds  theatre,  being  influenced  by  so  weak  a  motive  i 
as  conviction. 

Lewis  William  too — that  “ grave  and  wise  young, 
man,”  as  Lord  Leicester  used  to  call  him  twenty  years 

before. remained  steadily  on  the  side  of  the  prince,  j 

HotJi  in  private  conversation  and  in  long  speeches  to 
the  States  -  <  hmeral,  he  maintained  that  the  Spanish] 
court,  was  incapable  of  sincere  negotiations  with  the  com 

men  wealth,  that  to  break  faith  with  heretics  and  re  bids  i 

#  f 
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would  always  prove  the  foundation  of  its  whole  policy 
and  that  to  deceive  them  by  pretences  of  a  triJe  or^l 
treaty,  and  to  triumph  afterwards  over  the  results  of  its 
fiaud  was  to  bo  expected  as  a  matter  of  course  Sooner 
would  the  face  of  nature  bo  changed  than  the  cardinal 
B1p'1f1+if  ^.atIlollc  statesmanship  be  abandoned.11" 

But  the  influence  of  the  Nassaus,  of  the  province  of 
Zeeland,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  war-party'  in 
had  been  overbalanced  by  Bamovold  and  the  ctfy  eor- 

am£ssadorsd°d  7  Strenuous  of  the  French 

.  Tho  d.ocisionT  of  the  States-Goneral  was  received  with 
sincere  joy  at  Brussels.  The  archdukes  had  someth h  !. 

lrT  POaCO’  li(fIe  ,mt  disaster  and  ruin  u, 
themselves  from  a  continuance  of  the  war  Sninola  i, 
was  unaffectedly'  in  favour  ornegotmli.ms.  llTS  £ 

gi omul  that  (he  foreign  . . .  of  Spain,  as  well 

pretended  fnends ,  agreed  in  wishing  he,-  to  „Il  u  it,,1 
the  war,  and  that  this  ought  to  open  her  eyes  as  to  the 
pediency  of  peace.  While  then*  was  a  genera!  satisiW 
in  Furopo  that  the  steady  exhaustion  of  l1(.r  stiv*^^* '"n 
this  eternal  contest  made  her  daily  loss  and  lorf41#1*  1,1 
ablo  to  other  nations.  fhoro  wore  on  fho  form  id- 
puerile  complaints  at  court,  that  the  cou5'’^KI1'  baud 
scribed  by  impious  and  insolent  rebels  fo  thjd’('nU!<  l«'o- 
woi-e  dorogatory  to  the  dignify  of'  inoh.’Jdr  sovereign 
spectacle  of  Spain  sending  ambassadors  fo  •ehy.'1'  The 
treat  for  peace,  on  the  basis  of  Noihorland  inl"!  Hague  fo 
$  ,woiild  be  a  humiliation  such  as  had  nevell‘l",iide.nee, 
limited  before.  Tlmf,  f]10  haughty  eonfWleinf'  been  «*- 
oe  allowed  thins  to  am>mj>h\«h  ins'onds,  to  fran*,n  s^n,^d 
all  resistance  to  its  dictation,  and  to  defy  down 
world  by  its  insults  to  the  Church  and  to  tJH*  vvhoio 
principle  of  monarchy,  was  most  gallin...  p, -e  suered 
pride,  bpmola,  as  a  son  of  Italy,  and  noP  in.spV^I ,al,isl* 
the  fervent  hatred  fo  I’rofosfnuf  ism  which  was  ;'t(1  by 
pilous  to  Ihp  other  peninsula,  steadily  resisted  (licsc' ‘liW- 

sfuff  o,,t  r,1,0l  H,UTi,,!iU,!r  HW1*  llu  th‘  f’b‘t'tinesK  o.'W 
s  ff  out  of  which  fhaf,  republic  was  made,  and  he' 

it  'lT  °r  !iev,'r  WHH  1}'«  ‘ to  treat,  even  as,  fiv'1' 

5  in, Jim  an!  ntutquam  had  been  inscribed  „n  hi? 

.  "•  "  it'  /r- 
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banner  :)ufside  Ostexid.  But  lie  protested  that  his  friends 
gave  him  even  harder  work  than  his  enemies  had  eve1* 
done,  alid  he  stoutly  maintained  that  a  peace  against 
■which  all  the  rivals  of  Spain  seemed  to  have  conspired 
from  fear  of  seeing  her  tranquil  and  disembarrassed, 
must  ho  advantageous  to  Spain.  The  genial  and  quick¬ 
witted  Genoese  could  not  see  and  hear  all  the  secret 
letters  and  private  conversations  of  Henry  and  James 
and  their  ambassadors,  and  he  may  he  pardoned  for  sup¬ 
posing  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  crooked  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  politics  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  the  serious 
object  of  both  France  and  England  was  to  prolong  the 
war.  In  his  most  private  correspondence  he  expressed 
great  doubts  as  to  a  favourable  issue  to  the  pending  con¬ 
ferences,  but  avowed  his  determination  that  if  they 
should  fail  if  would  be  from  no  want  of  earnest  effort  on 
his  part  to  make  them  succeed.  It  should  never  be  said 
that  lie  preferred  his  own  private  advantage  to  the  duty 
owing  the  best  interests  of  the  crown/1" 
and  X.^ntimo  the  India  trade,  which  was  to  form  the 
which  of  contention  hi  the  impending  conferences, 

with  the  practically  neglected  of  late  by  the  enfor- 

should  be  n:,,}].^  n\s.  Peter  Yerhoeff,  fresh  from  the 
made  bet weX^} )ra } \ a ^  towards  which-- he  had  personally 
Ala  tel  io.it,  x  r  i  1 1  <  pi  end  id  manner  in  which 

China,  hut.  _  .q  jho  /Enins  alter  the  death  of  Admiral 
with  the  1  ^  was  placed  in  command  of  a  lied  to  the 

him  at  las  ^  ^jjirh  was  to  sail  early  in  the  spring.11" 
once  mqr  j  jqaf,0]idr,  who  had  been  cruising  in  those  was 
expeditio  (]urjn^  t)  10  three  years  past,  was  now  on  his 
well-cqui|  w;^r  His  exploits  had  boon  worthy  the 

to  assail  hij’amo  of  tins  republican  navy.  In  the  summer  of 
back  on  aj1}M|  |ajq  siege  to  the  town  and  fortress  of  -Malacca, 
<iiscretio(p.i(Ml  j)y  t]K*  Portuguese  at  the  s«  mt  h  most  ex  trot  u  i  1  y 
of  repa,  peninsula.  Andreas  Hurtado  de  Membra 

^h^mndnd'the  position,  with  a  force  of  three  fhqusam 
among  whom  were  many  Indians.  The  King  o 
{\n  Ilian  of  Johoiv,  at  the  smith-eastern  extremity  of  th 
^mCuinsula,  remained  faithful  to  his  Dutch  allies,  and  ae 
^fepted  j ho  proposition  of  Mateliefl  to  take  part.  in  tin 
n  Hlities  now  begum  The  admiral’s  fleet  consisted  o 
•muill  ships,  with  fourteen  hundred  men.  It  wj 

'X;j1 3;it,  it&O,  #  m  VftKJOMUtr,  ix.  Ml, 
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not  exactly  a  military  expedition.  To  tlie  sailois  of  each 
ship  were  assigned  certain  shares  of  the  general  profits 
and  as  it,  was  obvious  that  moio  money  was  likely  to  be 
gained  by  trade  with  the  natives,  or  by  the  capture  of 
such.  stray  carracks  and  other  merchantmen  of  the  enemy 
as  were  frequently  to  bo  mot  in  these  regions,  the  men 
wore  not  particularly  eager  to  take  part  in  sieges  of 
towns  or  battles  with  cruisers.  Matelieff,  however,  had 
sufficient  influence  over  his  comrades  to  inflame  their 
zeal  on  this  occasion  for  the  fame  of  the  republic,  and  to 
induce  them  to  give  the  Indian  princes  and  the  native 
soldiery  a  lesson  in  Batavian  warfare. 

A  landing  was_  effected  on  the  peninsula,  the  sailors 
and  guns  were  disembarked,  and  an  imposing  auxiliary 
force,  sent,  according  to  promise,  after  much  delay,  by 
the  b  nit  an  of  J  chore,  proceeded  to  invest  Malacca,  The 
\'roui*d  .wol:>  «wmipy,  and  impracticable  for 

tienehes,  galleries,  cove.re<]  ways,  and  all  the  other 
machinery  of  a  regular  siege.  Matelieff  was  not  a  sold-*, 
nor  a  naval  commander  by  profession,  but  a  march 
skipper,  like  so  many  other  heroes  whoso  achi'emon  .* 
were  to  be  the  permanent,  glory  of  their  flithi^f^ji. 
would  not,  however,  have  been  a  KetherlanM]H}r 
not  learned  something  of  the  science  “ 

Maurice  had  so  long  been  teaching,  nut  onll)ir  s(  ‘“l 
countrymen,  but  to  the  whole  worlds*.,.],' ni 
turrets,  constructed  of  the  spico-trecs  which  i,,.  ir,,(  * 

luxuriance  all  around,  were  filled  with  earth},  'if ’'i'" 
and  advanced  towards  the  fort.  Had  the  nOi\,..  .  ’ 

as  docile  to  learn  as  the  Hollanders  were  cagey,  ,n tjLVu 
few  easy  lessons  m  the  military  art.,  the  doom  M,lo  dowu 
Hint  ado  do  Mendoza  would  havo  been  sealed*  m.  wit  1 
'  great  truths  which  those  youthful  pedants,  Ma,« 

Lewis  William,  had  extracted  twenty  years 
the  works  of  the  Bmperor  I  mo  and  earlier  m^iY u  ! 
the  jeers  ol  veterans,  were  not  easy  to  transplant  /jp,./,' 
Malayan  peninsula.  \ » -,*7 

It  soon  proved  that  those  white-turbanod,  lousu.'  n'.r 
men  ted,  su  pple-jointed,  highly  picturesque  troops  of  uf 
sultan  were  not  likely  to  distinguish  themselves  for  am* 
thing  but  wonderful  rapidity  in  retreat.  Not  only  dm 
they  shrink  from  apy  advance  towards  the  distant ‘forts, 
hut  they  were  incapable  of  abiding  an  attack  within  o*  *’ 
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behind  their  towers,  and,  at  every  random  shot  from  the 
enemy’s  works,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled 
from  their  stations  in  dismay.  It  was  obvious  enough 
that  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  such  feeble  warriors 
by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  were  hardly  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  brilliant  national  trophies.  They  had  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  the  first  European  invader.  They  had  no 
discipline,  no  obedience,  no  courage  ;  and  Matelieif  soon 
found  that  to  attempt  a  scientific  siege  ^  with  such 
auxiliaries  against  a  well-constructed  stone  fortress,  gar¬ 
risoned  with  three  thousand  troops,  under  an  experienced 
Spanish  soldier,  was  but  midsummer  madness. 

Fevers  and  horrible  malaria,  bred  by  the  blazing  sun 
of  the  equator  out  of  those  pestilential  jungles,  poisoned 
the  atmosphere.  His  handful  of  troops,  amounting  to 
not  much  more  than  a  hundred  men  to  each  of  his  ships, 
might  melt  away  before  his  eyes,  Nevertheless,  although 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry  the  place  by  regular 
approach,  he  would  not  abandon  the  hope  of  reducing  it 
by  famine.  During  four  months  long,  accordingly,  he 
kept  every  avenue  by  land  or  sea  securely  invested.  In 
August, '  'however,  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  India,  Don 
Alplionso  do  Castro,  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene. 
Coming  from  Goa  with  a  splendid  fleet,  numbering  four¬ 
teen  great  galleons,  four  galleys,  and  sixteen  smaller 
vessels,  mauqpci  by  three  thousand  seven  hundred  Portu¬ 
guese  and  other  Europeans,  and  an  equal  number  of 
native  troops,  he  had  at  first  directed  his  course  towards 
Atchen,  on  the  north-west  point  of  Sumatra.  Hero, 
with  the  magnificent  arrogance  which  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  viceroys  were  accustomed  to  manifest  towards 
the  natives  of  either  India,  he  summoned  the  king  to 
surrender'  his  strongholds,  to  assist  in  constructing  a 
fortress  ibr  tire  use  of  his  conquerors,  to  deliver  up  all 
the  Netherlander#  within  his  domains,  and  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  which  had  thus  been  sent  to 
chastise  him.  But  the  King  of  Atchen  had  not  sent 
ambassadors  into  the  camp  of  Prince  Maurice  before  the 
city  of  Grave  in  vain.  He  had  learned  that  there  were 
(pher  white  skins  besides  the  Spaniards  at  the  antipodes, 
/  and  that  the  republic  whose  achievements  in  arts  and 
/  arms  were  conspicuous  trophies  of  Western  civilization, 
j  was  not,  as  it  had  been  represented  to  him,  a  mere  nest 
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IT„n  ,n!f  +  IT1  had  leai?ed  t0  Prefer  an  alliance  with 
u  h  J°  SlaVe'7 1™dc;r  SPain-  Moreover,  he  had 
utch  engineers  and  architects  in  his  service,  and  a 

hTs  cSriICTdtfyStem  *■ M  fertifieation^round 
„t?-  i  lu,the  KV,nmons  t0  surrender  himself  and 
lus  allies  ho  returned  a  defiant  answer.  The  viceroy 
ordered  an  attack  upon  the  city.  One  fort  was  taken 

ThoSnm  f°  ?  Tf  •  °  fiS  reI"l,8ed  vith  great  loss. 
xvifV,  P  liad  d0,;,Ted  more  profit  from  intercourse 

viith  Europeans  than  the  inhabitants  of  Johoro  or  the 
Moluccas  had  done. .  Be  Castro  abandoned  the  siege,  lie 
M^/CCelVLf  mtoliiS«,'ce  of  the  dangerous  situation  of 
Malacca,  and  moved  down  uponlhe  place  with  his  whole 
fleet.  Admiral  Malelioft,  apprised  by  scouts  of  his 
approach  behaved  with  tl,e  readiness  and  coolness  of  a. 
veteran  eampaigncu-  Before.  1  >c  ( 'astro  could  arrive  in 
the  roadstead  of  Malacca,  he  had  withdrawn  all  his 
troops  from  their  positions,  got  all  his  artillery  rcsl.ii mod 
and.  was  standing  out,  m  the  straits,  awaiting  the  enemy 
On  the  17th  August,  the  two  fleets,  s.V  vastly  dis¬ 
proportionate  m  number,  size,  equipment,  and 
military  force  — eighteen  galleons  and  galleys  uVo."" 
with  f,„ir  or  five  tlmusand  fighting  men,  agonist  eleven 
small  vessels  ami  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  sailors— 
met  injhat  narrow  sea.  The.  action  lasted  all  day.  It 
was  neither  spirited  nor  sanguinary.  It , , tight  to  have 
been  within  the  power  of  the  Spaniard  to  crush  his  dimi- 
nuf ive  adversary.  It  might  have  seemed  a  sufficient 
t  i  iiimph  for  Matched  to  mameuvre  hin.seir  out  of  harm’s 
way.  No  vessel  on  cither  side  was  hoarded,  not  one.  sur¬ 
rendered  but  two  on  each  side  were  set.  on  fire  and, 
destroyed.  Eight  of  the  Dutchmen  were  killed— noV»/‘ 
very  sanguinary  result  after  a  day’s  encounter  with  si, 
imposing  an  armada.  Be  <  lustre's  losses  were  much 
greater,  hut  still  the  battle  was  an  insignificant,  one,  and 
neither  fleet  gamed  a,  victory.  Night  put  an  end  to  the 
cannonading,  and  the  Spaniards  withdrew  to  Malacca 
while  Matched  Imre  away  to  Johoro.  Tim  siege  of 
Malacca  was  relieved,  ami  the  Net  he, ■landers  now  warn 
pied  themselves  with  tlm  defence  of  the  feeble  soverebn. 
at  fh<k  nthor  point  rf  tho  peniiiwula. 

Mulched  lay  at.  Johoro  a  month,  repairing  da  mu*  ms  - 
and  laying  supplies.  While  still  at  the  place, 'Im 
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received  infonnafion  tliat  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish 
armada  had  sailed  from  Malacca.  Several  of  his  own 
crew,  who  had  lost  their  shares  in  the  adventure  by  the 
burning  of  the  ships  to  which  they  belonged  in  the  action 
of  17th  August,  woro  reluctant  and  almost  mutinous 
when  their  admiral  now  proposed  to  them  a  sudden 
assault  on  the  portion  of  the  Spanish  fleet  still  remaining 
within  reach.  They  had  not  come  forth  for  barren 
glory,  many  protested,  but  in  search  of  fortune ;  they 
were  not  elated  by  the  meagro  result  of  the  expedition. 
Matelieff  succeeded,  however,  at  last  in  inspiring  all  the 
men_  of  his  command  with  an  enthusiasm  superior  to 
sordid  appeals,  and  made  a  few  malcontents.  On  the 
21st  September,  he  sailed  to  Malacca,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  again  attacked  the  Spaniards.  Thoir  fleet 
consisted  of  seven  great  galleons  and  threo  galleys  lyino- 
in  a  circle  before  the  town.  The  outermost  ship,  called 
the  St.  Nicholas,  was  boarded  by  men  from  three  of  the 
1  Dutch  galleots  with  sudden  and  irresistible  fury.  There 
was  a-^riof  but  most  terrible  action,  the  Netherlander 
seeming,, gndowod  with  superhuman  vigour.  So  great  was 
1  lie  panic  tJrat  there  was  hardly  an  effort  at  defence,  and 
if*,  'fhan  an  hour  nearly  every  Spaniard  on  board 
the  St.  JNicni^las  had  been  put  to  the  sword.  The  rest  of 
the  armada  owaged  tho  Butch  fleet  with  spirit,  hut  one 
<>t  the  great  galloons  was  soon  sot  on  fire  and  burned  to 
the  waters  vlgo.  Another,  dismasted  and  crippled, 
if  ^  u(,  c  1C1  lag,  and  all  that  remained  would  probably 
have  boon  surrendered  or  destroyed  had  not  tho  sudden 
darkness  ot/a  tropical  nightfall  put  aOmd  to  tho  combat 
at  set  olsijn  ^ext  morning  another  silicon,  in  a  shat¬ 
tered  and  tanking  condition,  was  taken  possession  of  and 
found  tilled  with  dead  and  dying.  Tho  rest  of  the 
Spanish  Jflnps  made  their  escape  into  tho  harbour  of 
Malacca,  Matolieff  stood  off  and  on  in  the  straits  for  a 
day  or<tW0,  hesitating  for  fear  of  shallows  to  follow  into 
the  roadstead.  Before  lie  could  fake  a  decision,  he  had 
I  *o  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  enemy,  panic  struck,  save 
niii  any  further  trouble.  Not  waiting  for  another 
».,latik,  the  Spaniards  set  fire  to  every  one  of  their  ships 
and  retired  into  their  fortress,  while  Matolieff  and  his 
men  enjoyed  tho  great  conflagration-as  idle  spectators. 
Thus  the  enterprising  Butch  admiral  had  destroyed  ten 
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great  war-ships  of  the  enemy,  and,  strange  to  relate,  had 
scarcely  lost  one  man  of  liis  whole  squadron.  Rarely 
had  a  more  complete  triumph  been  achieved  on  the 
water  than  in  this  battle  in  the  straits  of  Malacca.  Mate- 
lieff  had  gained  much  glory  but  very  little  booty.  He 
was  also  encumbered  with  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 
These  ho  sent  to  Bon  Alfonso,  exchanging  them  for  a 
very  few  Ketkerlandors  then  in  Spanish  hands,  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  Spaniards  for  ten  Dutchmen — thus 
showing  that  he  held  either  the  enemy  very  cheap,  01 
his  own  countrymen  very  dear.  The  captured  ships 
he  burned  as  useless  to  him,  but  retained  twenty-four 
pieces  of  artillery, 

Jt  was  known  to  Matelieff  that  the  Spanish  viceroy 
had  received  instructions  to  inflict  chastisement  on  all 
the  oriental  potentates  and  their  subjects  who  had  pre¬ 
sumed  of  late  to  trade  and  to  form  alliances  with  the 
Ketherlandors.  Johoro,  Aehcm,  Paluirn,  Patane,  Am- 
boyna,  and  Bantam,  were  tin?  most;  probable  points  <A~ 
attack.  Johoro  had  now  been  effectually  defer 
Aehem  had.  protected  itself.  The  Butch  fleet  pr^;I(.‘n 
at  first  to  Bantam  for  refreshment,  and  from  P*«y  l.iU 
Matel icdf  sent  three*,  of  Ids  ships  back  to  IIolks  k,™R  j 
the  six  remaining  to  him,  he  sailed  for  l,tIR 

having  hoard  of  various  changes  which  hMI4U,us  blc“ 
in  that  important,  archipelago.  Pansii  P'n  Unm *<! 
emporium  of  nutmegs  and  all-spice,  Ain^'h  ^ 
measures  for  si  iv.nglhenmg  the.*,  fortideui  ion lli  *a&,U3  ° 
which  was  well  u'ovcrned  by  .Frederick  «■>  <’pcm  uu-c, 
then  proceeded  tolWimto  and  Tidor.  *  (;f: 

During  the  absence  o.l  the  Ned  her]  and  OR 
events  on  those,  islands  recorded  in  a  previ,  T  c  P / 1 
the-  Span  “mills  had  swept,  down  upon  thenrR‘  ^  b 
Pliilippines  witli  a,  licet  of  thirty-seven  ships  J 

taken  captive  the  Sultan  of  Termite  ;  while  tin  1 

of  Tidor,  who  had  been  left,  by  Stephen  van  o,  u...  ^ 
in  possession  of  his  territories  on  condition  of  lid  4 
the*,  .Dutch,  was  easily  induced  to  throw  aside  tin 
and  to  renew  his  servitude  to  Spain.  Thus  bo.  ^ 
coveted  clove-islands  had  relapsed  into  the  conl.ro. 
the  enemy.  Mate  Pm  if  found  it;  dangerous,  on  aceou? 
of  quicksands  anjj  shallows,  t.o  land  on  Tydore,  but  he 
took  very  energetic  measurer  to  recover  possession  of 
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Ternate,  On  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  the 
Spaniards  had  built  a  fort  and  a  town.  The  Dutch 
admiral  disembarked  upon  the  northern  side,  and,  with 
assistance  of  the  natives,  succeeded  in  throwing  up  sub¬ 
stantial  fortifications  at  a  village  called  Malaya.  The 
son  of  the  former  sultan,  who  was  a  Spanish  prisoner  at 
the  Philippines,  was  now  formally  inducted  into  his 
father’s  sovereignty,  and  Matelieff  established  at  Malaya 
for  his  protection  a  garrison  of  forty-five  Hollanders 
and  a  navy  of  four  small  yachts.  Such  were  the  slender 
means  with  which  Oriental  empires  were  founded  in 
those  days  by  the  stout-hearted  adventurers  of  the  little 
Batavian  republic. 

With  this  miniature  army  and  navy,  and  by  means  of 
his  alliance  with  the  distant  commonwealth,  of  whose 
power  this  handful  of  men  was  a  symbol,  the  King  of 
Ternate  was  thenceforth  to  hold  his  own  against  the 
rival  potentate  on  the  other  island,  supported  by 
Spanish  King.  The  same  convention  of  commerce 
Munity  was  made  with  the  Ternatians  as  the  one 
great  bttophen  van  der  Hagen  had  formerly  concluded 
had  not  Bandians,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  potentate 
prising  Included  in  any  treaty  of  peace  that  might  be 
•victory  of  hi  the  republic  and  Spain, 
so  much  cotfith  three  ships  and  a  cutter,  now  sailed  for 
he  had  hmuK^iis  time  in  endeavouring  to  open  trade 
II  aemskerkntial  emp i re.  The  di latory  mandarins  drove 
East  Indie^it  of  all  patience,  and,  on  turning  his  prows 
Adniii*a^%thward,  ho  had  nearly  brought  Ins  long 
im  yra  disastrous  termination.  Six  well-armed, 
a  i  Portuguese  galleons  sailed  out  of  Macao 
growing  Ai.  It  was  not  Matelieffs  instinct  to  turn  his 
1(300  he  Toe,  however  formidable,  but  on  this  occasion 
eon sti|i  conquered  instinct.  His  three  ships  were  out 
of  thP  ,  he  had  a  deficiency  of  powder;  he  was  in 
comPspoet  unprepared  for  a  combat;  and  ho  reflected 
meprio  unfavourable  impression  which  would  be  made 
Sim  Chinese  mind  should  the  Hollanders,  upon  their 
p^lppearance  in  the  flowery  regions,  be  vanquished 
f  the  Portuguese.  He  avoided  an  encounter,  therefore, 
kid,  by  skilful  seamanship,  eluded  all  attempts  of  the 
foe  at  pursuit.  Keturning  to  Tomato,  ho  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  find  that  during  his  absence  the  doughty  little 
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garrison  of  Malaya  liad  triumphantly  defeated  the 
Spaniards  in  an  assault  on  tlxe  fortifications  of  the  little 
town.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Johore,  panic- 
struck  on  the  departure  of  his  Dutch  protectors,  had 
burned  his  own  capital,  and  had  betaken  himself  with  all 
his  court  into  the  jungle. 

Commending  the  one  and  rebuking  the  other  potentate, 
the  admiral  provided  assistance  for  both,  some  Dutch 
trading-vessels  having  meantime  arrived  in  the  archi¬ 
pelago.  Matelieff  now  set  sail  for  Holland,  talcing  with 
him  some  ambassadors  from  the  King  of  Siam  and  five 
ships  well  laden  with  spice.  On  his  return  he  read  a 
report  of  his  adventures  to  the  States-General,  and 
received  the  warm  commendations  of  iheir  High  Mighti¬ 
nesses.114  Before  his  departure  from  the  tropics,  Paul  van 
Kaarden,  with  eight  war-ships,  had  reached  Bantam. 
On  his  arrival  in  Holland  the  fleet  of  Peter  ver  Iloef 
was  busily  fitting  out  for  another  great  expedition  to 
the  East.115  This  was  the  nation  which  Spanish  courtiers 
thought  to  exclude  for  ever  from  commerce  with  India 
and  America,  because  the  Pope  a  century  before  had 
divided  half  the  globe  between  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
and  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  results  of  Matelieffs 
voyage  were  likely  to  influence  the  pendirrg  negotiations 
for  peace. 

114  The  authorities  for  MateiidFs  voyages  arc  Grotius,  acvli.  702-HOO;  Meteren, 
5G2,  5(>3 ;  and  especially  the  original  journals  and  records  in  "  B-  gin  und  V ort&uig/* 

115  Authorities  last  cited. 
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Movements  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph — Marquis  Spinola’s  reception  at  Jie  Hague  — 
Meeting  of  Spinoia  and  Prince  Maurice  —  Treaty  of  the  Republic  with  the  French 
Government — The  Spanish  commissioners  before  the  States-General  —  Beginning 
of  negotiations  —  Stormy  discussions — Real  object  of  Spain  in  the  negotiations  — 
Question  of  the  India  trade — Abandonment  of  the  peace  project  —  Negotiations 
for  a  truce — Prolongation  of  the  armistice  —  Further  delays  —  Treaty  of  tho 
States  with  England  —  Proposals  of  the  Spanish  ambassadors  to  Henry  of  France 
and  to  James  of  England  —  Friar  Neyen  at  the  court  of  Spain .  Spanish  pro¬ 

crastination  —  Decision  of  Philip  on  the  conditions  of  peace  —  Further  conference 
at  the  Hague — Answer  of  the  States-General  to  the  proposals  of  the  Spanish 
Government  —  General  rupture. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1607  a  very  feeble  demon¬ 
stration  was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  Dutch  republic 
by  the  very  feeble  Emperor  of  Germany.  Rudolph, 
awaking  as  it  might  he  from  a  trance,  or  descending  for 
a  moment  from  his  star-gazing  tower  and  his  astrological 
pursuits  to  observe  the  movements  of  political  spheres, 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  Netherlands  were  no  longer 
revolving  in  their  pre-ordained  orbit.  Those  provinces 
had  been  supposed  to  form  part  of  one  great  system,  deriv¬ 
ing  light  and  l^eat  from  the  central  imperial  sun.  1 1  was 
time  therefore  to  put  an  end  to  those  perturbations.  The 
emperor  accordingly,  as  if  he  had  not  enough  on  his 
hands  at  that  precise  moment;  with  tho  Hungarians, 
Transylvanians,  Bohemian  protestants,  his  brother 
Matthias  find  the  Grand  Turk,  addressed  a  letter  to  tho 
States  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  and  the  provinces  confede¬ 
rated  with  them.1 

Kern  hiding  them  of  the  care  ever  taken  by  himself 
and  his  father  to  hear  all  their  petitions,  and  to  obtain 
for  them  a  good  peace,  ho  observed  that  he  had  just 
heard  of  their  contemplated  negotiations  with  King 
Philip  and  Archduke  Albert,  and  of  their  desire  to  be 
declared  free  states  and  peoples.  He  was  amazed,  he 
said,  that  they  should  not  have  given  him  notice  of 
so  important  an  affair,  inasmuch  as  all  the.  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  belonged  to  and  were  fiefs  of  the,  holy  i toman 

i  Moterari,  552,  et  w/y.  Wageuaur,  ix.  295*299  Grot  ins,  xvi.  751,  752, 
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Empire,  They  were  warned,  therefore,  to  undertake 
nothing  that  might  be  opposed  to  the  feudal  9  0ct 
law  except  with  his  full  knowledge.  This  *16U7* 
letter  -was  dated  the  9th  of  October.  The  States  took 
time  to  deliberate,  and  returned  no  answer  until  after 
the  new  year.2 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1(308,  they  informed  the 
emperor  that  they  could  never  have  guessed  of  his 
requiring  notification  as  to  the  approaching  J6Qf! 
conferences.  They  had  not  imagined  that  the 
archduke  would  keep  them  a  secret  from  his  brother,  or 
the  king  from  his  uncle-cousin.  Otherwise,  the  States 
would  have  sent  due  notice  to  his  Majesty.  They  well 
remembered,  they  said,  the  appeals  made  by  the  pro- 
]  vinces  to  the  emperor  from  time  to  time,  at  the  imperial 

1  diets,  for  help  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards, 

They  well  remembered,  too,  that  no  help  was  ever  given 
*  them  in  response  to  those  appeals.  They  had  not  for- 
f  gotten  either  the  famous  Cologne  negotiations  for  peace 
in  presence  of  the  imperial  envoys,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  enemy  had  carried  on  war  against  them  with 
greater  ferocity  than  before.  At  that  epoch  they  had 
made  use  of  an  extreme  remedy  for  an  intolerable  evil, 
■and  had  solemnly  renounced  allegiance  to  the  king. 
Since  that  epoch  a  whole  generation  of  ^mankind  had 
passed  away,  and  many  kings  and  potentates  had  re¬ 
cognised  their  freedom,  obtained  for  just  cause  and 
maintained  by  the  armed  hand.  Aft  er  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  Albert  and  Philip  had  at  last  been  brought  U. 
acknowledge  the.  provinces  as  free  countries  over  which 
tiny  pretended  to  no  right,  as  might  be  seen  by  1 1n*,  .hitters 
of  both,  copies  of  which  were  forwarded  to  the  emperor. 
Full  confidence  was  now  expressed,  therefore,  that  the 
emperor  and  all  Germany  would  look  with  favour  on 
such  a  God-fearing  transaction,  by  which  an  cud  would 
he  put  to  so  terrible  a  war.3  Thus  the  St  ales- General  ; 
replying  with  gentle  scorn  to  the  antiquated  claim  ot 
sovereignty  on  the  part  of  imperial  majesty.  Duly 
authenticated  by  eitat  ions  of  investitures,  indulgences, 
and  eoncordat.es,  engrossed  on  yellowest  parchment, 
sealed  with  reddest  sealing-wax,  and  reposing  in  a 
thousand  pigeon-lndes  in  mustiest  archives,  -  no  claim 

*  Authorities  last  cited.  3  Mctercn,  Wngo'ianr,  uf  i  m$. 
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could  be  more  solemn  or  stately.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  rebel  pikes  and  matchlocks,  during  the  past  forty 
years,  had  made  too  many  rents  in  those  sacred  parch¬ 
ments  to  leave  much  hope  of  their  ever  being  pieced 
handsomely  together  again.  As  to  the  historical  theory 
of  imperial  enfeoffment,  the  States  thought  it  more  deli¬ 
cate  to  glide  smoothly  and  silently  over  the  whole 
matter.  It  would  have  been  base  to  acknowledge  and 
impolite  to  refute  the  claim.4 

It  is  as  well  to  imitate  this  reserve.  It  is  enough 
simply  to  remind  the  reader  that  although  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  the  provinces  had  been  declared  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  the  empire,  liable  to  its  burthens,  and 
entitled  to  its  protection;  the  Netherlander  being 
practical  people,  and  deeming  burthens  and  protection 
correlative,  had  declined  the  burthen  because  always 
deprived  of  the  protection. 

And  now,  after  a  year  spent  in  clearing  away  the 
mountains  of  dust  which  impeded  the  pathway  to  peace, 
and  which  one  honest  vigorous  human  breath  might  at 
once  have  blown  into  space,  the  envoys  of  the  archduke 
set  forth  towards  the  Hague. 

Marquis  Spinola,  Don  Juan  do  Mancicidor,  private 
secretary  to  the  King  of  Spain,  President  Eichardot, 
Auditor  Ferreyken,  and  Brother  JohnNeyen — a  Genoese, 
a  Spaniard,  a  Burgundian,  a  Fleming,  and  a  Franciscan 
friar— travelling  in  great  state,  with  a  long  train  of  car¬ 
riages,  horses,  lackeys,  cooks,  and  secretaries,  by  way  of 

3i  Jan.  Breda,  Bergen-op-Koora,  Dort,  Rotterdam,  and 

1(i08*  Delft,  and  being  received  in  each  town  and 
village  through  which  they  passed  with  groat  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  respect  and  cordial  welcome,  arrived  at  last  within 
a  mile  of  the  Hague.5 

It  was  the  dead  of  winter,  and  of  the  severest  winter 
that  had  occurred  for  many  years.  Every  river,  estuary, 
canal  was  frozen  hard.  All  Holland  was  one  broad  level 
sheet  of  ice,  over  which  the  journey  had  been  made  in 
sledges.  On  the  last  day  of  January  Prince  Maurice, 
accompanied  by  Lewis  William,  and  by  eight  state 
coaches  filled  with  distinguished  personages,  left  the 
Hague  and  halted  at  the  Hoorn  bridge,  about  midway 

*  “  De  fetido  sili  batur  quia  ct  refelloro  odiotmm  et  Lteri  inglorium.”— Grotiu* 
xvi  752,  *  Metereou  363. 
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between  Kyswyk  and  tlie  capital.  The  Prince  had 
replied  to  the  first  request  of  the  States  that  he  should 
go  forward  to  meet  Spinola,  by  saying  that  he  would  do 
so  willingly  if  it  were  to  give  him  battle ;  otherwise 
Bot.  Olden-Barneveld  urged  upon  him  however  that, 
as  servant  of  the  republic,  he  was  bound  to  do  what  the 
States  commanded,  as  a  matter  involving  the  dignity 
of  the  nation.  In  consequence  of  this  remonstrance 
Maurice  consented  to  go,  but  he  went  unwillingly.6  The 
advancing  procession  of  the  Spanish  ambassadors  was 
already  in  sight.  Par  and  wide  in  whatever  direction 
the  eye  could  sweep,  the  white  surface  of  the  landscape 
was  blackened  with  human  beings.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  population  of  the  Netherlands  had  assembled,  in 
mass  meeting,  to  witness  the  pacific  interview  between 
those  two  great  chieftains  who  had  never  before  stood 
face  to  face,  except  upon  the  battle-field. 

In  carriages,  in  donkey  carts,  upon  horseback,  in 
sledges,  on  skates,  upon  foot— men,  women,  and  children, 
gentle  and  simple,  Protestants,  Catholics,  Gomarites, 
Annin  ians,  Anabaptists,  country  squires  in  bull  and 
bandaleer,  city  magistrates  and  merchants  in  furs  and 
velvet,  artisans,  boatmen,  and  peasants,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters  in  well-starched  ruff  and  tremen¬ 
dous  head-gear— they  came  thronging  in  count  less  multi¬ 
tudes,  those  honest  Hollanders,  oheeringprnd  throwing 
up  their  caps  in  honour  of  the  chieftain  whoso  military 
genius  had  caused  so  much  disaster  to  their  country. 
This  uproarious  demonstration  of  welcome  on  the  part 
of  the  multitude  moved  the  spleen  of  many  who  were 
old  enough  to  remember  the  horrors  of  Spanish  warfare 
within  their  borders.  “Thus  unrellcct ing,  gaping, 
boorish,  are  nearly  all  the  common  people  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces,”7  said  a  contemporary,  describing  the  scene,  and 
forgetting  that  both  high  and  low,  according  to  his  own 
account,  made  up  the  mass  of  spectators  on  that  winters 
day.  Moreover,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  why 
the.  Hollanders  should  not  have  indulged  a  legitimate 
curiosity,  and  made  a  holiday  on  this  memorable  occa¬ 
sion.  Spinola  was  not  entering  their  capital  in  triumph, 
a  Spanish  army  was  not  marching — -as  it  might  have 
done  had  the  course  of  events  been  dille rent—- over  the 

®  lit'ttcr  of  ArTssetis,  in  Deventer,  111.  16». 
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protective  rivers  and  marshes  of  the  fathei  land,  now 
changed  by  the  exceptional  cold  into  solid  highways  for 
invasion..  On  the  contrary,  the  arrival  of  the  great 
enemy  within  their  gates,  with  tho  olive-branch  instead 
o  the  sword  m  his  hand,  was  a  victory  not  for  Spain 
but  tor  the  republic.  It  was  known  throughout  the 
land  that  he  was  commissioned  by  tho  kino-  and 
tho  archdukes  to  treat  for  peace  with  the  States- General 
ot  the  United  Provinces  as  with  the  representatives  of  a 
control  m^cTcn<*ent  nat*on’  utterly  beyond  any  foreign 

Was  not  this  opening  of  a  cheerful  and  pacific  pros¬ 
pect,  after  a  half  century’s  fight  for  liberty,  a  fair  cause 

tor  rejoicing  ? 

The  Spanish  commissioners  arrived  at  the  Hoorn 
bridge,  Spmola  alighted  from  his  coach,  Prince  Maurice 
stopped  forward  into  tho  road  to  greet  him.  Then  the 
two  eminent  soldiers,  whose  names  had  of  late  been  so 
lamuiar  in  the  mouths  of  men,  shook  hands  and  embraced 
wuh  heroic  cordiality,  while  a  mighty  shout  went  up 
fiom  the  multitude  around.  It  was  a  stately  and 
dramatic  spectacle  (hat  peaceful  meeting  of  the  rival 
loaders  m  a  war  which  had  begun  before  either  of  them 
was  born.  Iho  bystanders  observed,  or  thought  that 
they  observed,  signs  of  great  emotion  on  the' laces  of 
both.  _  It  has  .also  been  recorded  that,  each  addressed  tho 
other  m  epigrammatic  sentences  of  compliment.  “  God 
o  Manrieo  was  supposed  to  have  said, 

that  the  arrival  of  these  honourable  negotiators  is 
most  grateful  to  me.  Time,  whose  daughter  is  truth, 
™llff>ow  the  faith  to  be  given  to  my  words.”  * 

“This  fortunate  day,”  replied  Spinola,  “has  filled 

fVnin  -nol  J?“?nV4  “7  ll0Pe«  wishes,  and  taken 

T  ■  IWr  l-°nl  ypf  OVor  ™shhl»  for  a»y«nng  again. 

I  tiust  m  divine  clemency  that  an  opportunity  may  be 

given  to  show  my  gratitude,  and  to  make  a  fit  return' 

it  J  *  1  w  sIl0wn  1110  l,y  tli0  lllast  excellent 

pnnee  that  the  stm  aluiics  upon/’0 

,tL.is  bo1Ul  into  the  stadliolder’s  carriage, 
tSpmola  being  placed  on  Maurice’s  right  hand.  Their 
conversation  during  their  brief  drive  to  the  capital, 
followed  by  their  long  retinue,  and  .by  the  entimsLstio 
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and  vociferating  crowd,  Las  not  been  ehronieDcl.  It  is 
also  Li  gill  y  pi  obablo  that  tbo  second-rate  tlieatricai 
dialogue  which  the  Jesuit  historian,  writim*1  from 
Spinola’s  private  papers,  has  preserved  for  posterity, 
was  rather  what  seemed  to  his  imagination  appropriate 
for  the  occasion  than  a  faithful  shorthand  report  of 
anything  really  tittered.  A  few  commonplace  phrases 
of  welcome,  with  a  remark  or  two  perhaps  on  the  unex¬ 
ampled  severity  of  the  frost,  seem  more  likely  to  have 
formed  the  substance  of  that  brief  conversation. 

A  ton  pie  of  ti  nmpetei  s  of  fepinola  went  bruyino" 
through  the  streets  of  the  village  capital,  heralding 
their  masters  approach  with  superfluous  noise,  and  ex¬ 
citing  the  disgust  of  the  quieter  portion  of  the  burghers!10 
At  last  however  (lie  envoys  and  their  train  were  all 
comfortably  housed.  Tim  Marquis,  President  Kiehardot, 
and  Secretary  Manoicidor,  were  established  ufc  ;i  IitrJ 
mansion  on  tlm  Yyvmherg,  belonging  to  Uoswyn  Men- 
skens.  rJhe  rest  of  the  legation  Were  lodged  at  the 
house  of  Wassenaer.11  ° 

It  soon,  became  plain  that  the  ways  of  life  and  the 
sfylo^  ol  housekeeping  habitual  to  great  officers  of 
the  Spanish  crown  were  very  different  from  tin*  thrifty 
manners  and  customs  of  Dutch  republicans.  It  was  so 
long  since  anything  like  royal  pomp  and  eiremnstanco 
had  been  seen  in  their  borders  that  the  ^Sdiibilion,  now 
made,  excited  astonishment,  it  was  a  lain!  where  every 
child  .went  to  school,  where  almost  every  individual 
inhabitant  could  read  ami  write,  where  even  the  middle 
classes  we, re  prolieimifs  in  mathematics  and  the,  classics, 
and  could  speak  two  or  more  modern  languages;  where, 
the  whole  nation,  with  but  few  exceptions,0  were  pro¬ 
ducers  of  material  or  intellectual  wealth,  and  where 
comparatively  little,  ot  unproductive  eon, sumption  pro- 
vaihaL  Those  self  governing  ami  self  sustaining  muni¬ 
cipalities  had  almost,  forgotten  the  existence  of  the 
magnificent,  nothings  mi  dour  to  flic  lie, -iris  of  kings, 
f-ipinnlas  him, so,  was  0)1011  day  mat  night.  Tho  <n»r- 
goons  | ilat o,  gigantic,  candelabra,  mighty  ewers,  shields 
and  hivers  of  silver  and  gold,  which  decorated  his  tallies 
and  sideboards,  amazed  the  gaping  crowd.  He,  dined  and 
supped  in  stain  t-vwy  day,  ami  tlio  pub] in  were  ad- 

10  Mttw'ot,  uhi  mip. 
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mittecl  to  gaze  upon  his  banquets,  as  if  ho  had  been  a 
monarch.  It  seemed,  said  those  homely  republicans,  as 
if  “  a  silver  christening  were  going  on  every  day  in  his 
house.”  V2 

There  were  even  grave  remonstrances  made  to  the 
magistracy  and  to  the  States-General  against  the  effect 
of  such  ostentatious  and  immoral  proceedings  upon  the 
popular  mind,  and  suggestions  that  at  least  the  doors 
should  be  shut,  so  that  the  scandal  might  be  confined  to 
Spinola’s  own  household.  But  the  republican  authorities 
deciding,  not  without  wisdom,  that  the  spectacle  ought 
to  serve  rather  as  a  wholesome  warning  than  as  a 
contaminating  example,  declined  any  inquisitorial  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  housekeeping  of  the  Spanish  ambas¬ 
sadors.13 

Before  the  negotiations  began,  a  treaty  had  been 
made  between  the  republic  and  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  both  contracting  parties  to  bring 
about  an  honourable  and  assured  peace  between  the 
United  Provinces,  Spain,  and  the  archdukes,  hi  case* 
of  the  continuance  of  the  war,  however,  it  was  agreed 
that  France  should  assist  the  States  with  ten  thousand 
men,  while  in  ease  at  any  time,  dining  the  continuance 
of  the  league,  France  should  be  attacked  by  a  foreign 
enemy,  she  shVuld  receive  from  her  ally  five  thousand 
auxiliary  troops,  or  their  equivalent  in  maritime  assist¬ 
ance,  This  convention  was  thought  by  other  powers  to 
bo  so  profitable  to  the  Netherlands  as  to  excite  general 
uneasiness  and  suspicion. 

The  States  would  have  gladly  signed  a  similar  agree¬ 
ment  with  England,  but  nothing  was  to  be  done  with 
that  Government  until  an  old-standing  dispute  in  regard 
to  the  cloth  trade  had  been  arranged.  Middelburg  had 
the  exclusive  right  of  deposit  for  the  cloths  imported 
from  England.  This  monopoly  for  Zeeland  being  natu¬ 
rally  not  very  palatable  to  Amsterdam  and  otlmr  cities 
of  Holland,  the  States-General  had  at  last  authorized 
the  merelian  t-ad  veil  it  irors  engaged  in  this  traffic  to 
deposit  their  goods  in  any  city  of  the  United  Provinces.1'1 
The  course  of  trade  had  been  to  import  the  raw  cloth 
from  England,  to  dress  and  dye  it  in  the  Netherlands, 

o  Wagomnr  ix  317,318. 
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and  then  to  re-export  it  to  England.  Latterly,  how¬ 
ever,  some  dyers  and  clothiers  emigrating  fiom  the 
provinces  to  that  country,  had  obtained  a  monopoly 
from  James  for  practising  their  art  in  his  dominions. 
In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the  exportation  of 
undyed  cloths  had  been  forbidden.  This  prohibition 
had  caused  irritation  both  in  the  kingdom  and  the  re¬ 
public,  had  necessarily  deranged  tho  natural  course  of 
trade  and  manufacture,  and  had  now  prevented  for  the 
time  any  conclusion  of  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
between  the  countries,  even  if  political  sentiment  had 
made  such  a  league  possible.  The  States-General 
had  recourse  to  the  usual  expedient  by  which  bad  legis¬ 
lation  on  one  side  was  countervailed  by  equally  bad 
legislation  on  tho  other.  The  exportation  of  undyed 
English  cloths  being  forbidden  by  England,  the  im¬ 
portation  of  dyed  English  cloths  was  now  prohibited  by 
the  Netherlands.  The  international  cloth  trade  stopped. 
This  embargo  became  at  last  so  detestable  to  all  parties 
that,  concession  was  made  by  the  crown  for  a  limited 
export  of  raw  cloths.  Tins  concession  was  soon  widened 
by  custom  into  a  general  exportation,  tho  royal  govern¬ 
ment  looking  through  its  fingers  at  the  open  infraction 
of  its  own  laws,  while  the  natural  laws  of  trade  before 
long  re-established  the  old  equilibrium,  IVIeantinie  the 
ill-feeling  produced  by  this  dissensiom  delayed  any 
cordial  political  arrangement  between  t he  Countries. 

On  tine  nth  of  February  the  Spanish  commissioners 
came  for  the  lirst  time  before  the  Stafes-Genoral,  assem¬ 
bled  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  ami  thirty,  in  their 
palace,  at  tin*.  I  I  ague.1" 

Tho  lirst  meeting  was  merely  one  of  mutual  com¬ 
pliment,  President  Kiehardol,  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues, 
expressing  gratitude  lor  flat  cordial  weleome  which  had 
been  manifested  to  tins  envoys  on  their  journey  through 
so  many  towns  of  the.  United  Provinces..  They  hud 
been  received,  he  said,  not  as  enemies  with  whom  an 
almost;  perpetual  war  had  been  waged,  but  as  friends, 
confederates,  and  allies.  A  warmer  reception  they 
could  never  have  hoped  for  nor  desired. 

Two  special  commissioners  were  now  appointed  b} 

w  Van  (for  Kemp,  Hi.  137,  *t  ler/fl.  Metoren,  564,  565. 
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the  Bi.ales-GeiH.tniI  to  negotiate  with  the  envoys.  These 
were  Fount  Lewis  William  anti  l  bode  rode.  With  the>e 
delegates  at  large  were  associated  seven  others,  one 
from  each  province.  Larne  veld  of  course  reinvented 
Holland;  Maldere,  Zeeland  ;  Berk,  Id  n.  relit;  llillama, 
Friesland;  Bloat,  Overyssel ;  Koender  van  II  cl  pen. 
Groningen;  Cornelius  van  Gend,  GelderlandW 

The  negotiations  began  at  onee.  Tin*  archdukes  had 
empowered  the  five  envoys  to  deal  in  their  name  and  in 
that  of  the  King  of  Bpain.  Philip  had  authorized  the 
archdukes  to  take  this  course  by  an  instrument,  dated 
10th  January.  In  this  paper  he  called  the  archdukes 
hereditary  sovereigns  of  the  Netherlands. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  various  points  of  negotiation 
should  be  taken  up  in  regular  order;  hut  the  first 
question  of  all  that  presented  itself  was  whether  the 
conferences  should  he  for  a  trace  or  a  peace.17 

The  secret  object  of  Spain  was  for  a  truce  of  years. 
Thus  she  thought  to  save  her  dignity,  to  reserve  her 
rights  of  re-conquest,  to  replenish  .her  treasury,  and  to 
repair  her  military  strength.  Barneveld  and  his  party, 
comprising  a  large  majority  of  the  States-General,  were 
for  peace.  Prince  Maurice,  having  clone  his  uimo.d  to 
oppose  negotiations  for  peace,  was,  for  still  stronger 
reasons,  determined  to  avoid  falling  into  what,  he  con¬ 
sidered  thevamhush  of  a  t  nice.  The  French  ambassadors 
were  also  ibrapeaee.  The  Spanish,  envoys  accordingly 
Concealed  their  real  designs,  and  all  parties  begun, 
discussions  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a.  permanent 
peace. 

This  preliminary  being  settled,  Barneveld  asked  the 
Spaniards  if  they  had  full  powers  to  treat  with  the 
States  as  with  a  free  nation,  and  if  they  recognised  them 
as  such. 

“IMie  most  ample  power,”  was  the  reply;  u and  we 
arc  content  to  treat  with  you  even  if  you  should  choose 
to  call  yourself  a  kingdom.” 

u  by  what  right,  then  are  the  archdukes  called  by  the 
king  hereditary  sovereigns  of  t lie  Netherlands,  amf  why 
do  they  append  the  seals  of  the  seven  knifed  Provinces 
to  this  document  ?”  asked  the  Advocate,  taking  up  from 
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tlie  ful >lo  the  fuli  ] )i >wer  of  Albert  and  Babel  la  ant] 
pnf(  ing  his  linger  on  t hi;  seals.1'’ 

“By  the  sumo  right,”  rejdied  Bresidenf  biehurdot, 
“  that  f3ie  King  of  Franco  calls  himself  King  of  Navane. 
mat  t lio  King  of  Great  Britain  calls  himself  Kin ^  of 
France,  that  the  King  of  Spain  calls  him.wlf  Knm 
of 'Jerusalem.”  *  ° 

Nothing  could  ]>o  more  logical,  nothing  more  his¬ 
torically  accurate.  But  those  plain-spoken  repulJieans 
saw  no  advantage  in  beginning  a  negotiation  for  peaec 
on  the  basis  of  their  independence  by  permit  ling  the 
areluluko  to  call  himself  their  sovereign,  and  to  ;d 
solemn  state  papers  with  their  signet.  It  might  <  m 
picturesque  to  genealogical  minds,  it  might  be  k  o..,hh,g 
to  royal  vanity,  that,  paste-  counterfoils  >h«  mid  b«'  .eh 
st  tt u te<  1  for  vanished  jewels.  It  would  h<>  <  ?  u<  I '  i , , 
<lestroy  fhe  mock  glitter  without  enu>e.  Bat  rie  ;*■  w.r 
eatiso.  On  this  occasion  the  sham  was  dangeroii.o 
James  Stuart  might  call  himself  King  of  France,  He 
wtts  not  more,  likely  to  take,  practical  possession  of  that 
kingdom  than  of  the  mountains  in  the  moon,  flenrv  of 
Bourbon  was  not  at  present  contemplating  an  invasion 
of  tins  hereditary  pomhubhiouh  of  the  house,  of  Albert,  If 
was  n  matter  of  indifference  to  fhe,  Netherlands  whether 
Philip  III.  were  crowned  in  Jerusalem  that  very  <Hv, 
or  the  week  afterwards*  or  never,  It  ivm  very  im • 
portant,  however,  that  the  !  Anted  Frn\  lure.,  bhouM 
have  it  i borough  ly  recognised  that  they  were  a  IV*  <> 
ami  independent  republie,  nor  could  th,n  nrn;« uis jon 
he  e.( auplete  no  long  as  any  human  being;  in  the  wh»Je 
world  called  himself  their  master,  and  signed  with  i heir 
weals  ot  state.  u  ’Tis  absurd, ”  said  the,  I  f* *1 1  aiders,  *•  to 
use  the  names  and  arms  of  our  provinces*  \\  e  have  as 
yet  no  precedent  (<>  prove  that  you  consider  t lie  {  nil  d 
Provinces  m  lost*  and  name  and  arms  to  Im  but  wind/* 
Barneve  Id  reminde,d  them  that  they  had  all  expiv;  ><  d 
the  most,  straightforward  intent ions*  and  that  tin*  father 
commissary  especialiy  had  pledged  his  very  soul  for  the 

e  N«  Kotl.iti«»tn  iti*  .f<  inmin,  J,  IWW,  ttril*.  iulmSral4j‘Olli«l  rutbrtum  «<f  v»wi  n*» 
OultiHTi,  M*  a*  rot,  Wur,'“*uiu\  uld  &up,  vernt fer,  *•  V tVr  Oj*a>  iltmii*  ii»  ^**» 
C'Hi|Hr<-  <ii  ler  Uu*  u hul<>  rour"1  **f  h  V  U,4K‘*  tU'.M-hei  *1*’  ,\'t«aUun>l  >  lie  m 
flirw>  »<  n«iti,»u**in,  the  »Mmitf*TM4*  OM*<n«  S|i;wmH'h**  gt’veltioKUtM* ft,"  A<r,4  1  1*V1#- 
Hitni-vi  1U  UuOiHt  Cm*  onloyirni,  u* »w  niuOj,  m»im  <j  Mjmo,  iimo,  0«  v*  nr  f4ia 
tir«i  xniMtaUf U  in  the  Iuv.tluuhl<*  nutl  Nuowill,  i*»,  1 WUJM’.t.  oom  w. 
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sincerity  of  the  king  and  the  archdukes.  “  We  ourselves 
never  wished  and  never  could  deceive  any  one,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Advocate,  “  and  it  is  also  very  difficult  for 
others  to  deceive  us.” 19 

This  being  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  Nether- 
landers,  it  was  thought  proper  to  express  it  in  respectful 
but  vigorous  language.  This  was  done  and  the  session 
was  terminated.  The  Spanish  envoys,  knowing  very 
well  that  neither  the  king  nor  the  archduke  regarded 
the  retention  of  the  titles  and  seals  of  all  the  seventeen 
Netherlands  as  an  empty  show,  hut  that  a  secret  and 
solid  claim  lurked  beneath  that  usurpation,  were  very 
indignant.  They  however  dissembled  their  wrath  from 
the  States’  commissioners.  They  were  unwilling  that  the 
negotiations  should  be  broken  up  at  the  very  first  session, 
and  they  felt  that  neither  Prince  Maurice  nor  Barneveld 
was  to  be  trifled  with  upon  this  point.20  But  they  were 
loud  and  magnificent  in  their  demonstrations  when  they 
came  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  the  ambassadors  of 
France  and  England.21  It  was  most  portentous,  they 
thought,  to  the  cause  of  monarchy  and  good  government 
all  over  the  world,  that  these  republicans,  not  content  to 
deal  with  kings  and  princes  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
should  presume  to  dictate  to  them  as  to  inferiors.  Having 
passed  through  rebellion  to  liberty,  they  wore  now  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  trample  upon  the  most  hallowed  customs  and 
rites.  What  would  become  of  royalty,  if  in  the  same 
breath  it  should  not  only  renounce  the  substance,  but 
even  put  away  the  symbols  of  authority.  This  insolence 
of  the  people  was  not  more  dangerous  to  the  king  and 
the  archdukes  than  it  was  to  every  potentate  in  the 
universe.  It  was  a  sacred  duty  to  resist  such  insults.22 
Sage  Jeannin  did  his  best  to  pacify  the  vehemence  of 
the  commissioners.  He  represented  to  them  that  foreign 
titles  borne  by  anointed  kings  were  only  ensigns  of 
historical  possessions  which  they  had  for  over  re¬ 
nounced  ;  but  that  it  might  become  one  day  the  pleasure 
of  Spain,  or  lie  in  the  power  of  Spain,  to  vindicate  her 
ancient  lights  to  the  provinces. 

B  snce  the  anxiety  of  the  States  was  but  natural.  The 

i®  Minutes  of  Olden-Barnevelil. 

20  (Milled,  355,  356.  Grotius,  xvii.  764,  765.  Wamiaar,  ix.  324-326.  Mefcerai 
$564vo.  Bontivoglio,  564.  si  Ibid.  22  (Mined,  Bentivogilo,  w&i  tuft. 
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old  Leaguer  and  political  campaigner  knew  very  well, 
moreover,  that  at  least  one  half  of  Bichardot’s  noble 
wratli  was  feigned.23  The  commissioners  would  pro¬ 
bably  renounce  the  title  and  the  seven  seals,  but  in  so 
doing  would  drive  a  bard  bargain.  For  an  empty  phrase 
and  a  pennyworth  of  wax  they  would  extort  a  heavy 
price.  And  this  was  what  occurred.  The  commissioners 
agreed  to  write  for  fresh  instructions  to  Brussels.  A 
r^P*y  came  in  due  time  from  the  archdukes,  in  which 
they  signified  their  willingness  to  abandon  the  title  of 
sovereigns  over  all  the  Netherlands,  and  to  abstain  from 
using  their  signet.  In  exchange  for  this  concession 
they  merely  demanded  from  the  States -General  a  formal 
abandonment  of  the  navigation  to  both  the  Indies.  This 
was  all.  The  archdukes  granted  liberty  to  the  republic. 
The  republic  would  renounce  its  commerce  with  more 
than  half  the  world. 


t  rI'he  scorn  of  the  States7  commissioners  at  this  proposi¬ 
tion  can  be  imagined,  and  it  became  difficult  indeed  for 
them  to  speak  on  the  subject  in  decorous  language. 
Because  the  arclxdukes  were  willing  to  give  up  some¬ 
thing  which  was  not  their  property,  the  republic  was 
voluntarily  to  open  its  veins  and  drain  its  very  life¬ 
blood  at  the  bidding  of  a  foreign  potentate.  She  was  to 
fling  away  all  the  trophies  of  iloemskerk.and  Sebalt  de 
Weerd,  of  Balthasar  do  Cordes,  Van  dor  IlagVn,  "Matched; 
and  Verhooff ;  she  was  to  abdicate  the  position  which  she 
had  already  acquired  of  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  she  was 
to  deprive  herself  for  ever  of  that  daily  increasing  ocean 
commerce  which  was  rapidly  converting  a,  duster  of 
puny,  half-submerged  provinces  into  a  mighty  empire. 
Of  a  certainty  the  (Spanish  court  at  this  new  epoch  was 
an  astounding  anachronism.  In  its  view  Ikqm  Alexander 
VI.  still  lived  and  reigned. 

Liberty  was  not  a  boon  conferred  upon  the  Nether- 
landers  by  their  defeated  enemy.  It  had  been  gained 
by  their  own  right  hands ;  by  the  blood,  and  the  gold, 
and  the  sweat  of  two  generations.  If  it  wore  the  kings 
to  give,  lot  him  try  once  more  if  lie  could  take  it,  away. 
Such  were  the  opinions  and  emotions  of  the  Dutchmen, 
expressed  in  as  courteous  language  as  they  could  find, 

uIt  would  be  a  political  heresy,”  said  Barnevdd  to  the 
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Spanish,  commissioners  at  this  session,  “  if  my  lords  the 
States  should  by  contract  banish  their  citizens  out  of 
two-thirds  of  the  world,  both  land  and  sea.” 

“Tis  strange,”  replied  the  Spaniards,  “  that  you  wish 
to  have  more  than  other  powers — kings  or  republics — 
who  never  make  any  such  pretensions.  The  Indies, 
East  and  West,  are  our  house,  privately  possessed  by  us 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  no  one  has  a  right 
to  come  into  it  without  our  permission.  This  is  not 
banishment,  but  a  custom  to  which  all  other  nations 
submit.  We  give  you  your  sovereignty  before  all  the 
world,  quitting  all  claims  upon  it.  We  know  very  well 
that  yon  deny  receiving  it  from  us ;  hut  to  give  you  a  quit 
claim,  and  to  permit  free  trade  besides,  would  be  a  little 
more  than  you  have  a  right  to  expect.” 24 

Was  it  not  well  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  commercial 
intercourse,  and  advancement  of  the  human  intellect, 
that  there  was  this  obstinate  little  republic  in  the  world, 
refusing  to  tolerate  that  to  which  all  other  great  powers 
of  the  earth  submitted ;  that  there  was  one  nation  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  acknowledge  three-quarters  of  the  world, 
including  America  and  India,  as  the  private  mansion  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  to  be  locked  against  the  rest  of  the 
human  race  ? 

The  next  session  of  the  negotiators  after  the  arrival 
of  this  communication  from  the  archdukes  was  a  stormy 
one.  The  India  trade  was  the  sole  subject  of  discussion. 
As  the  States  were  firmly  resolved  never  to  relinquish 
that  navigation  which  in  truth  was  one  of  their  most 
practical  and  valuable  possessions,  and  as  the  royal  com¬ 
missioners  were  as  solemnly  determined  that  it  should 
never  be  conceded,  it  may  be  imagined  how  much  breath, 
bow  much  foolscap  paper,  was  wasted. 

In  truth,  the  negotiation  for  peace  had  been  a  vile 
mockery  from  the  beginning.  Spain  had  no  real  inten¬ 
tion  of  abdicating  her  claim  to  the  United  Provinces. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  commissioners  were 
categorically  making  that  concession  in  Brussels,  and 
claiming  such  a  price  for  it,  Hoboken,  the  archduke's 


84  Minutes  of  Olden  -  Bamcveld,  ubi  komen.  Datter  germ  buimiSHniuent  wn 
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diplomatic  representative  in  London,  was  earnestly  assur¬ 
ing  King  James  that  neither  his  master  nor  Philip  had 
the  remotest  notion  of  renouncing  their  sovereignty  over 
all  the  ^Netherlands.  'What  had  been  said  and  written  to 
that  effect  was  merely  a  device,  he  asserted,  to  bring  about 
a  temporary  truce.  During  the  interval  of  imaginary 
freedom  it  was  certain  that  the  provinces  would  fall  into 
such  dire  confusion  that  it  would  be  easier  for  Spain  to 
effect  their  re-conquest,  after  a  brief  delay  for  repairing 
her  own  strength,  than  it  would  he  by  continuing  the 
present  war  without  any  cessation,25 

The  Spanish  ambassador  at  Vienna  too  on  his  part 
assured  the  Emperor  Rudolph  that  his  master  was 
resolved  never  to  abdicate  the  sovereignty  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  negotiations  then  going  on,  he  said,  were 
simply  intended  to  extort  from  the  States  a  renunciation 
of  the  India  trade  and  their  consent  to  the  re-inf  induc¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  religion  throughout  their  territories. 

Something  of  all  this  was  known  and  much  more  sus¬ 
pected  at  the  Hague ;  the  conviction  therefore  that  no 
iaifh  would  bo  kept  with  rebels  and  heretics,  whatever 
might  be  said  or  written,  gained  strength  every  day. 
That  these  delusive  negotiations  with  the  Hollanders 
were  not  likely  to  bo  so  successful  as  the  comedy 
enacted  twenty  years  before  at  Jhmrbourg,  for  the 
amusement  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  hSv  diploma! infs 
while  flic  tragedy  of  the.  Armada  was  preparing,  might 
be  safely  prophesied.  Richardot  was  as  effective  as 
ever  in  the  part  which,  lie  had  so  often  played,  but 
Spinola  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  far 
hones  ter  man  than  Alexander  Earnest*.  Ear  from  equal 
to  that  famous  chieftain  in  the  management  of  a  great 
military  campaign,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  infinitely 
inferior  to  him  in  genteel  comedy.  Whether  Maurice 
and  Lewis  William,  Rarneveld  and  Bmierode,  were  to 
do  better  in  the  parts  formerly  assigned  to  John  Rogers 
Valentine  Dale,  Comptroller  Croft,  and  their  colleagues, 
remained  to  be  scam 

On  the  15th  of  February,  at  the  fifth  conference  of 
the  commissioners,  the  first  patched  battles  on  Jf) 
tbo  India  trade  was  fought.  Thereafter  the 
oombit  was  almost  every  day  renewed.  Exactly,  as  a 
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year  before,  the  news  of  Heemskerk’s  victory  at  Gibral¬ 
tar  bad  made  tbe  king  and  the  archdukes  eager  to  obtain 
an  armistice  with  the  rebels  both  by  land  and  sea,  so 
now  the  report  of  MateliefPs  recent  achievements  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  increasing  their  anxiety  to  exclude 
the  Netherlander  from  the  regions  which  they  were 
rapidly  making  their  own. 

As  we  look  hack  upon  the  negotiations,  after  the  lapse 
of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  it  becomes  difficult  to  sup¬ 
press  our  amazement  at  those  scenes  of  solemn  trickery 
and  superhuman  pride.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow, 
step  by  step,  the  proceedings  at  each  daily  conference, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  detain  the  reader  for 
yet  a  season  longer  with  those  transactions,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  invite  him  to  ponder  the  valuable  lesson  which 
in  their  entirety  they  convey. 

No  higher  themes  could  possibly  he  laid  before  states¬ 
men  to  discuss.  Questions  of  political  self-government, 
religious  liberty,  national  independence,  divine  Eight, 
rebellious  Power,  freedom  of  commerce,  supremacy  of 
the  seas,  omnipotence  claimed  by  the  old  world  over 
the  destiny  of  what  was  called  the  now,  were  importun¬ 
ately  demanding  solution.  All  that  most  influenced 
human  passion,  or  stirred  human  reason  to  its  depths — 
at  that  memorable  point  of  time  when  two  great  epochs 
seemed  to  he  s'veeping  against  each  other  in  elemental 
conflict — was  to  be  dealt  with.  The  emancipated  cur¬ 
rents  of  human  thought,  the  steady  tide  of  ancient 
dogma,  were  mingling  in  wrath.  There  are  times  of 
paroxysm  in  which  Nature  seems  to  effect  more  in  a 
moment,  whether  intellectually  or  materially,  than  at 
other  periods  during  a  lapse  of  years.  The  shock  of 
forces,  long  preparing  and  long  delayed,  is  apt  at  last  to 
make  itself  sensible  to  those  neglectful  of  gradual  but 
vital  changes-  Yet  there  are  always  ears  that  remain 
deaf  to  the  most  portentous  din. 

Thus,  after  that  half  century  of  war,  tho  policy  of 
Spain  was  still  serenely  planting  itself  on  the  position 
occupied  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt.  The  com¬ 
monwealth,  solidly  established  by  a  free  people,  already 
one  of  the  most  energetic  and  thriving  among  govern¬ 
ments,  a  recognised  member  of  the  $reat  internal, ional 
family,  was  now  gravely  expected  to  purchase  from  its 
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ancient  tyrant  the  independence  which  it  had  long  pos¬ 
sessed,  while  the  price  demanded  for  the  free  papers 
was  not  only  extravagant,  hut  would  he  disgraceful  to 
an  emancipated  slave.  Holland  was  not  likely  at  that 
turning  point  in  her  history,  and  in  the  world's  history, 
to  he  false  to  herself  and  to  the  great  principles  of  pub¬ 
lic  law.  It  was  good  for  the  cause  of  humanity  that  the 
republic  should  reappear  at  that  epoch.  3t  was  whole¬ 
some  for  Europe  that  there  should  he  just  then  a  plain 
self-governing  people,  able  to  speak  homely  and  import¬ 
ant  truths.  It  was  healthy  for  the  moral  and  political 
atmosphere — in  those  days  and  in  the  time  to  come — 
that  a  fresh  breeze  from  that  little  sea-horn  common¬ 
wealth  should  sweep  away  some  of  the  ancient  fog 
through  which  a  few  very  feeble  and  very  crooked 
mortals  had  so  long  loomed  forth  like  giants  and  gods. 

To  vindicate  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  nature ;  to 
make  a  noble  effort  for  reducing  to  a  system  —  conform¬ 
ing,  at  least  approximately,  to  divine  reason -—the  chaotic 
elements  of  war  and  peace ;  to  recall  the  great  facts  that 
earth,  sea,  and  sky  ought  to  belong  to  mankind,  and  not 
to  an  accidental  and  very  limited  selection  of  the  species, 
was  not  an  unworthy  task  for  a  people  which  hud  made 
such  unexampled  sacrifices  for  liberty  and  right. 

Accordingly,  at  the  conference  on  the  jfoih  February, 
the  Spanish  commissioners  categorically^summomsl  the 
States  to  desist  entirely  from  the  trade  to  oil  her  India,  ex¬ 
actly  as  before  the  war.  To  enforce  this  prohibit  ion,  they 
said,  was  the  principal  reason  why  Philip  desired  peace. 
To  obtain  their  freedom  was  surely  well  worth  renun¬ 
ciation  of  this  traffic;  the  more  so,  because  their  trade 
with  Spain,  which  was  so  much  shorter  and  safer,  was 
now  to  be  re-opened.  If  they  had  been  able  to  keep 
that  commerce,  it  was  suggested,  they  would  have  never 
talked  about  the  Indies.  The  commissioTmrs  added, 
that  this  boon  had  not  been  conceded  to  .Franco  nor 
England,  by  the  treaties  of  Yorvins  and  London,  and 
that  the  States  therefore  could  not  find  it  strange  that 
it  should  be  refused  to  them.*0. 

The  States'  commissioners  stoutly  replied  that  com¬ 
merce  was  open  to  all  the  world,  that  trade  was  free  by 
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the  great  law  of  nature,  and  that  neither  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  nor  the  United  Provinces,  were  to  receive  edicts 
on  this  great  subject  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  was 
absurd  to  circumscribe  commercial  intercourse  at  the 
very  moment  of  exchanging  war  for  peace.  Tu  recog¬ 
nise  the  liberty  of  the  States  upon  paper,  and  to  attempt 
the  imposition  of  servitude  in  reality,  was  a  manifest 
contradiction.  The  ocean  was  free  to  all  nations.  Jt 
had  not  been  enclosed  by  Spain  with  a  rail-fence.-' 

The  debate  grew  more  stormy  every  hour.  Spinola 
expressed  great  indignation  that  the  Net  herianders 
should  be  so  obstinate  upon  this  point.  The  tall,  spare 
President  arose  in  wrath  from  his  seat  at  the  council- 
board,  loudly  protesting  that  the  king  of  Spain  would 
never  renounce  his  sovereignty  over  the  provinces  until 
they  had  foresworn  the  India  trade;  and  with  this 
menace  stalked  out  of  the  room.28 

The  States5  commissioners  were  not  frightened.  Bar- 
neveld  was  at  least  a  match  for  Richardot,  and  it  was 
better,  after  all,  that  the  cards  should  be  played  upon 
the  table.  Subsequent  meetings  were  quite  as  violent 
as  the  first,  the  country  was  agitated  far  and  wide,  the 
prospects  of  pacification  dwindled  to  a  speck  in  i  Ik*  re¬ 
mote  horizon.  Arguments  at  the  .Board  of  (  \  uifcreiiee, 
debates  in  the  Statos-Genoral,  pamphlets  by  merchants 
and  advocates-;— especially  several  emanating  from  the. 
East  India  Company— handled  the  great  topic  fnuu 
every  point  of  view,  and  it  became  more  and  more  evi¬ 
dent  that  Spain  could  not  ho  more  resolute  to  prohibit 
than  the  republic  to  claim  Hie  trader1* 

It  was  an  absolute  necessity,  so  it  was  urged,  for  the 
Hollanders  to  resist  the  tyrannical  dominion  of  the 
Spaniards.  But  this  would  be  impossible  ibr  (hem, 
should  they  rely  on  the  slender  natural  n\somvea  «»f 
their  own  land.  Not  a  sixth  part  of  the  population 

w  *  Oceanum  quippe  nullit  clausum  if  mi  nm’f  think  win. 
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oould  be  nourished  from  the  soil.  Tbe  ocean  was  their 
inheritance,  their  birthright,  their  empire.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  Spain  should  understand  this  first,  last, 
and  always.  She  ought  to  comprehend,  too,  that  her  re¬ 
cognition  of  Dutch  independence  was  not  a  gift,  but  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  fact.  Without  that  acknowledg¬ 
ment  peace  was  impossible.  If  peace  were  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  it  was  not  to  be  bought  by  either  party.  Each 
gave^  and  each  received,  and  certainly  Spain  was  in  no 
condition  to  dictate  the  terms  of  a  sale.  Peace,  without 
freedom  of  commerce,  would  be  merely  war  without 
killing,  and  therefore  without  result.  The  Nether- 
landers,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  previous  century  bad 
risen  against  unjust  taxation  and  arbitrary  laws,  bad 
not  grown  so  vile  as  to  accept  from  a  vanquished  foe 
what  they  had  spurned  from  their  prince.  To  be  exiled 
from  the  ocean  was  an  unimaginable  position  for  the 
republic.  Moreover,  to  retire  from  the  Judies  would 
bo  to  abandon  her  Oriental  allies,  and  would  be  a  dis¬ 
honour^  well  as  a  disaster.  Her  good  faith,  never  yet 
contaminated,  would  be  stained,  were  she  now  to  desert 
the  distant  peoples  and  potentates  with  whom  she  had 
formed  treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce,  and  hand 
them  over  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu¬ 
guese.30 

And  what  a  trade  it  was  which  the  Ihiiied  Provinces 
were  thus  called  upon  to  renounce!  The  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  no  other  nation  could  be  compared  in  magni¬ 
tude  to  that  of  their  commonwealth.  Twenty  ships 
traded  regularly  to  Guinea,  eighty  to  the  Gape  de  Verd 
Islands,  twenty  to  America,  and  forty  to  the  East  Indies. 
Ten  thousand  sailors,  who  gained  their  living  in  this 
traffic,  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  if  the 
States  should  now  listen  to  the  Spanish  propositions01 

It  was  well  known  too  that  the  profits  of  the  East  India 
Company  had  vastly  increased  of  late,  and  were  aug¬ 
menting  with  every  year.  The  trade  with  Eambay, 
Malabar,  Ceylon,  Koromandel,  and  Quoda,  had  scarcely 
begun,  yet  was  already  most  promising.  Should  the 
Hollanders  only  obtain  a  footing  in  China,  they  felt 
confident  of  making  their  way  through  the  South  Seas 
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and  across  the  pole  to  India.  Thus  the  searah  for  a 
great  commercial  highway  between  Cathay,  Europe,  and 
the  New  World,  which  had  been  baffled  in  the  arctic 
regions,  should  be  crowned  with  success  at  the  antartic, 
while  it  was  deemed  certain  that  there  were  many  lands, 
lighted  by  the  Southern  Cross,  awaiting  the  footsteps 
of  the  fortunate  European  discoverer.  What  was  a  coast¬ 
ing  trade  with  Spain  compared  with  this  boundless 
career  of  adventure  ?  Now  that  the  world’s  commerce, 
since  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  passage  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  become  oceanic  and  uni¬ 
versal,  was  the  nation  which  took  the  lead  on  blue 
water  to  go  back  to  the  creeping  land-locked  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  ?  If  the  East 
India  Company,  in  whose  womb  was  empire,  were  now 
destroyed,  it  would  perish  with  its  offspring  for  ever. 
There  would  be  no  regeneration  at  a  future  day.  The 
Company’s  ships  too  were  a  navy  in  themselves,  as  apt 
for  war  as  for  trade.  This  the  Spaniards  and  Portu¬ 
guese  had  already  learned  to  their  cost.  The  merchant- 
traders  to  Spain  would  he  always  in  the  power  of  Spain, 
and  at  any  favourable  moment  might  be  seized  by  Spain. 
The  Spanish  monopoly  in  the  East  and  West  was  the 
great  source  of  Spanish  power,  the  chief  cause  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  with  whj.ch  the  Spanish  monarchy  looked  down 
upon  other  nations.  Let  those  widely  expanded  wings 
be  clipped,  and^Spain  would  fall  from  her  dizzy  height 
To  know  what  the  States  ought  to  refuse  the  enemy,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  observe  what  he  strenuously  de¬ 
manded,  to  ponder  the  avowed  reason  why  he  desired 
peace.  The  enemy  was  doing  his  best  to  damage  the 
commonwealth ;  the  States  were  merely  anxious  to  pre¬ 
vent  injury  to  themselves  and  to  all  the  world;  to  vin¬ 
dicate  for  themselves,  and  for  all  men,  the  common  use 
of  ocean,  land,  and  sky. 

A  nation  which  strove  to  shut  up  the  seas,  and  to 
acquire  a  monopoly  of  the  world’s  trade,  was  a  pirate,  an 
enemy  of  mankind.  She  was  as  deserving  of  censure  as 
those  who  created  universal  misery  in  time  of  famine, 
by  buying  up  all  the  corn  in  order  to  enrich  themselves. 
According  to  the  principles  of  the  ancients,  it  was  legi¬ 
timate  to  make  war  upon  such  States  as  closed  their 
own  ports  to  foreign  intercourse.  Still  more  just  was 
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it,  therefore,  to  carry  aims  against  a  nation  which  closed 
the  ports  of  other  people.32 

The  dispute  about  the  India  navigation  could  be 
settled  in  a  moment,  if  Spain  would  but  keep  her  word. 
She  had  acknowledged  the  great  fact  of  independence, 
which  could  not  be  gainsaid.  Let  each  party  to  the 
negotiation,  therefore,  keep  that  which  it  already  pos¬ 
sessed.  Let  neither  attempt  to  prescribe  to  the  other — 
both  being  free  and  independent  States — any  regula¬ 
tions  about  interior  or  foreign  trade.83 

Thus  reasoned  the  States- General,  the  East  India  di¬ 
rectors,  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
provinces,  upon  one  great  topic  of  discussion.  A  small 
minority  only  attempted  to  defend  the  policy  of  renounc¬ 
ing  the  India  trade  as  a  branch  of  industry,  in  which  a 
certain  class,  and  that  only  in  the  maritime  provinces, 
was  interested.  It  is  certainly  no  slight  indication  of 
the  liberty  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  en¬ 
joyed  at  that  epoch  in  the  Netherlands— and  nowhere 
else  to  anything  like  the  same  extent — that  such  opin¬ 
ions,  on  a  subject  deemed  vital  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  republic,  were  freely  published  and  listened  to  with 
toleration,  if  not  with  respect.  Even  the  enlightened 
mind  of  Grotius  was  troubled  with  terrors  as  to  the 
effect  on  the  public  mind  at  this  crisis  of  anonymous 
pamphlets  concerning  political  affairs;'11  /Bid  in  this  re¬ 
gard  it  must  be  admitted  that  Grotius  was  not  in  advance 
of  his  age,  although  fully  conceding  that  press-laws  were, 
inconsistent  with  human  liberty. 

Maurice  and  Barneveld  were  equally  strenuous  in 
maintaining  the  India  trade;  the  prince,  because  he, 
hoped  that,  resistance  to  Spain  upon  this  point,  -would 
cause  the  negotiations  to  be  broken  oil,  the  Advocate  in 
the  belief  that  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  Shit  os  would 
induce  the  royal  commissioners  to  yield. 

The  Shites-Gtmoral  were  not  likely  to  bo  deficient  hi 
firmness.  They  felt  that  the  republic  was  exactly  on  the 
point  of  wresting  the  control  of  the  East  from  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  they  were  not  inclined  to  throw 

i!S  Authorities  last  cited,  33  ibid,  ga*jw»  <»t  tunc  novo  edicto  nee  repm^om 

:it  “  Nun  minimum  ego  Mills  rolpub-  tumen,  dum  uois  indago  et  graves jhi 
lfaa*  nudum  arbitror  tantam  in  piebo  r^mdumtur  ut  liberum 
lilndlis  amcitimda  protmlum  vetitom  Grotius,  xvii.  776. 
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away  the  harvest  of  their  previous  labours  just  as  it  was 
ripening.  Ten  thousand  persons  at  least,  besides  the 
sailors  employed,  were  directly  interested  in  the  traffic, 
most  of  whom  possessed  great  influence  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  would  cause  great  domestic  dissension 
should  they  be  now  sacrificed  to  Spain.  To  keep  the 
India  trade  was  the  best  guarantee  for  the  future  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  traffic  to  Spain;  for  the  Spanish  Government 
would  never  venture  an  embargo  upon  the  direct  inter- 
■  course  between  the  provinces  and  its  own  dominions,  for 
fear  of  vengeance  in  the  East.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
denouncing  oceanic  commerce,  they  would  soon  find 
themselves  without  a  navy  at  all,  and  their  peaceful, 
coasting-ships  would  he  at  the  mercy  of  Spain  or  of  any 
power  possessing  that  maritime  energy  which  would 
have  been  killed  in  the  republic.  By  abandoning  the 
ocean,  the  young  commonwealth  would  sink  into  sloth, 
and  become  the  just  object  of  contempt  to  the  world. 
It  would  cease  to  he  an  independent  power,  and  deserve 
to  fall  a  prey  to  any  enterprising  neighbour.85 

Even  Villeroy  admitted  the  common  belief  to  be,  that 
if  the  India  trade  were  abandoned  “  the  States  would 
melt  away  like  snow  in  the  sun.” 36  He  would  not,  on 
that  account,,  however,  counsel  to  the  States  obstinacy 
upon  the  subject,  if  Spain  refused  peace  or  truce  except 
on  condition  of  their  exclusion  from  the  traffic.37  Jean- 
nin,  Villeroy,  and  their  master ;  Isaac  lo  Maire  and 
Peter  Plancius,  could  have  told  the  reason  why  if  they 
had  chosen.  J 


Early  in  March  a  triple  proposition  was  made  by  the 
States5  commissioners.  Spain  might  take  her  choice 
to  make  peace  on  the  basis  of  free  trade;  to  make 
peace,  leaving  everything  beyond  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
to  the  chance  of  war;  or  to  make  peace  in  regard  to  all 
other  than  the  tropical  regions,  concluding  "for  those 
only  a  truce  during  a  definite  number  of  years.38 

The  Spaniards  rejected  decidedly  two  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions.  Of  course  they  would  iot  concede  freedom 
of  the  sea.  They  considered  the  mixture  of  peace  and 
war  a  monstrous  conception.  They  were,  however,  wil- 
hng  to  favour  peace  for  Europe  and  trace  in  the  tropics 


“  Waganur.  is.  332, 334.  >6  Jeannin,  j.  e25. 
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provided  tlie  States  bound  themselves,  on  the  expiration 
3f  the  limited  period,  to  abandon  the  Indian  and  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  for  ever.  And  to  this  proposition  the  States 
of  course  were  deaf.  And  thus  they  went  on  spinning 
around,  day  after  day,  in  the  same  vicious  circle,  with¬ 
out  more  hope  of  progress  than  squirrels  in  a  cage. 

Barneveld,  always  overhearing  with  friend  or  foe,  and 
often  violent,  was  not  disposed  to  make  preposterous 
concessions,  notwithstanding  his  eager  desire  for  peace. 
“  The  might  of*  the  States-General,”  said  he,  “  is  so  great, 
thank  God,  that  they  need  not  yield  so  much  to  the 
King  of  Spain  as  seems  to  be  expected,  nor  cover  them 
selves  with  dishonour.” 

_a  -And  do  yon  think  yourselves  more  mighty  than  the 
Kings  of  England  and  Franco  ?  ”  cried  Bichardot  in  a 
great  rage,  “  for  they  never  dared  to  make  any  attempt 
upon  the  Indies,  East  or  West” 39 

“  Wo  are  willing  to  leave  the  king  in  his  own 
quarters,”  was  the  reply,  u  and  wo  expect  him  to  leave 
ns  in  ours,” 

u  You  had  better  take  a  sheet  of  paper  at  once,”  said 
Bichardot,  u  write  down  exactly  what  you  wish,  anti  order 
us  to  agree  to  it  all  without  discussion.” 

“  Wo  demand  nothing  that  Is  unreasonable  in  these 
negotiations,”  was  the  firm  .rejoinder,  u  and  expect  that 
nothing  unjust  will  be  required  of  us.,M,> 

It  was  now  suggested  by  the  States’* commissioners 
that  a  peace,  with  tree  navigation,  might,  he  concluded 
for  Europe,  and  a  truce  for  other  parts  of  tin*,  world, 
without  any  stipulations  as  to  what  should  take  place  on 
its  termination. 

This  was  hardly  anything  new,  but  it  served  as 
a  theme  for  more  intellectual  buffeting.  Hard  words 
were  freely  exchanged  during  several  hours,  and  all 
parties  lost  their  temper.  At  last  the  {Spaniards  left 
the  conference-chamber  in  a  rage.  Just  as  they  were 
going,  Barneveld  asked  them  whether  ho  should  make  a 
protocol  of  the  session  for  the  States-General,  and 
whether  it  was  desirable  in  future  to  resume  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

“  Let  every  one  do  exactly  as  he  likes,”  replied 
Spinola,  wrathful  ly,  as  ho  moved  to  the  door. 

*  Minutes of  OUlcn-riaraerdd,  191,  and  note  from  Memdro  van  Stunt,  *  1 144 
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Friar  John,  always  plausible,  whispered  a  few  sooth¬ 
ing  words  in  the  ear  of  the  marquis,  adding  aloud, 
so  that  the  commissioners  might  hear,  “Night  brings 
counsel.”  These  words  he  spoke  in  Latin. 

“He  who  wishes  to  get  everything  is  apt  to  lose 
everything, ”  cried  out  Maldere,  the  Zeeland  deputy,  in 
Spanish,  to  the  departing  commissioners. 

“  Take  that  to  yourselves,”  rejoined  Eichardot,  very 
fiercely ;  “  you  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  your  case.”41 

So  ended  that  interview. 

Directly  afterwards  there  was  a  conference  between 
the  States’  commissioners  and  the  French  envoys. 

Jeannin  employed  all  his  powers  of  argument  and 
persuasion  to  influence  the  Netherlander  against  a 
rupture  of  the  negotiations  because  of  the  India  trade. 
It  would  be  better  to  abandon  that  commerce,  so  he 
urged,  than  to  give  up  the  hope  of  peace.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  failed  to  see  the  logic  or  to  melt  at  the  eloquence 
of  his  discourse.  They  would  have  been  still  less  in¬ 
clined,  if  that  were  possible,  to  move  from  their  position, 
had  they  known  of  the  secret  conferences  which 
Jeannin  had  just  been  holding  with  Isaac  le  Maire  of 
Amsterdam,  and  other  merchants  practically  familiar 
with  the  India  trade.  Carrying  out  the  French  king’s 
plan  to  rob  the  republic  of  that  lucrative  traffic,  and  to 
transplant  it,  by  means  of  experienced  Hollanders,  into 
France,  the  president,  while  openly  siding  with  the 
States,  as  their  most  disinterested  friend,  was  secretly 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  very  foundation  of 
their  commonwealth.43 

Isaac  le  Maire  came  over  from  Amsterdam  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  almost  in  disguise.  Had  Ms  noc¬ 
turnal  dealings  with  the  French  minister  been  known, 
he  would  have  been  rudely  dealt  with  by  the  East  India 
Company.  He  was  a  native  of  Tonrnay,  not  a  sincere 
republican  therefore,  was  very  strongly  affected  to 
France,  and  declared  that  all  his  former  fellow-towns¬ 
men,  and  many  more,  had  the  fleur-de-lys  stamped  on 
their  hearts.  If  peace  should  he  made  without  stipulation 
in  favour  of  the  East  India  Company,  he,  with  his  three 
brothers,  would  do  what  they  could  to  transfer  that 
corporation  to  France.  All  the  details  of  such  a  pro 

H*  Ibid.  603-6U#, 
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speetive  arrangement  were  thoroughly  discus.- ed.  and  it 
was  intimated  that  the  king  would  he  expected  to  take 
shares  in  the  enterprise.  Jeannin  had  also  repeated 
contereneos  on  the  same  subject  with  the  groat  cosine- 
grnpher  Planeius.  If.  may  be  well  understood,  therefore, 
that  the  minister  of  Henry  I  V.  was  not  very  ardent  to 
encourage  the  hstafes  in  their  resolve  to  oppose  peace  or 
truce,  except  with  con  cession  o  film  India  traded'1 

The  States  preferred  that  flic  negotiations  should  come 
to  nought  on  the  religiousground  rather  than  on  account 
of  the  India  trade,.  The  provinces  were  nearly  unani¬ 
mous  as  to  the  prohibition  of  the  ('afholie  worship,  not 
from,  bigotry  for  their  own  or  haired  of  other  creeds, 
hut.  from  larger  views  of  what  was  then  called  tolerance, 
ami  from  practical  regard  for  tin*  necessities  of' the  Stale. 
To  permit,  the.  old  worship,  nol  from  a  sense  of  just  joe 
hut  as  an  article  of  bargain  with  a  foreign  power,  was 
not  only  to  abase  the,  government.  of  the  Stales  hut  to 
convert  every  sincere  <  'atholie  throughout  the,  republic 
into  a  grateful  adherent  of  Philip  and  the  archdukes. 
It  was  deliberately  to  place  a  lever,  to  he  used  in  all 
future  time,  for  the  overthrow  of  their  political  structure. 

In  this  the  whole  population  was  interested,  while  the 
India  navigation,  although  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
the  nation*  was  not  yot  universally  recognised  us  ho 
supremely  important,  and  was  deeinm?/  by  a  narrow- 
minded  minority  to  concern  the  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zeeland  alone. 

A 11  were  silently  agreed,  therefore,  to  defer  the  reli¬ 
gious  quest  ion  to  the  last. 

Especially,  commercial  gtved  induced  the  States  to 
keep  a  firm  dutch  on  the  great  river  on  which  tlm  once 
splendid  city  of  Antwerp  stood,  Ever  shire  that  cone 
manual  metropolis  had  succumbed  to  Furntme,  the 
republic  had  maintained  the,  lower  forts,  by  means  of 
which  and  of  Flushing  at  the  riveFn  mouth,  Antwerp 
was  kept  iii  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  To  open 
the  navigation  of  the  beheld,  to  permit  free  approach 
to  Antwerp,  would,  according  to  the  narrow  notions 
°f  the  Amsterdam  merchants,  bo  destructive  to  their  own 
nourishing  trade. 

In  vain  did  Hichqrdot,  in  one  well  fought  conference, 
w  ifratuiiu,  1,  tfOlMMJtf. 
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doliisbestto  obtain  concessions  on  this  important  point. 
The  States’  commissioners  were  as  deaf  as  tho  Spaniard# 
had  been  on  the  India  question.  Bichardot,  no  longer 
loud  and  furious,  began  to  cry.  With  tears  running 
down  his  cheeks,44  he  besought  the  Netherlander  not  to 
insist  so  strenuously  upon  all  their  points,  and  to  re¬ 
member  that  concessions  were  mutually  necessary,  if  an 
amicable  arrangement  were  to  be  framed.  The  chances 
for  peace  were  promising.  “  Let  not  a  blight  bo  thrown 
over  all  our  hopes,”  he  exclaimed,  “by  too  great  per¬ 
tinacity  on  either  side.  Abow  all,  let  not  the  States 
dictate  terms  as  to  a  captive  or  conquered  king,  but 
propose  such  conditions  as  a  benevolent  but  powerful 
sovereign  could  accept.” 

These  adjurations  might  be  considered  admirable,  if  it 
had  been  possible  for  the  royal  commissioners  to  point 
to  a  single  mustard-seed  of  concession  ever  vouchsafed 
by  them  to  the  republic. 

Meantime  the  month  of  March  had  passed.  Nothing 
had  been  accomplished,  but  it  was  agreed  to  prolong  the 
armistice  through  April  and  May. 

The  negotiations  having  feebly  dribbled  off  into 
almost  absolute  extinction,  Friar  John  was  once  more 
set  in  motion,  and  despatched  to  Madrid.  lie  was  sent 
to  get  fresh  instructions  from  Philip,  and  he  promised, 
on  departing,  t<|>  return  in  forty  days.  He  hoped  as  his 
reward,  he  said,  to  be  made  bishop  of  Utrecht.  “  That 
will  he  a  little  above  your  calibre,”  replied  Barnevold;“ 
Forty  days  was  easily  said,  and  the  States  consented  to 
the  additional  delay. 

During  his  absence  there  was  much  tedious  discussion 
of  minor  matters,  such  as  staple  rights  of  wine  and 
cloths,  regulations  of  boundaries,  removal  of  restrictions 
navigation,  passports,  sequestered  estates, 
and  the  like all  of  which  were  subordinate  to  tlio  all- 
important  subjects  of  India  and  Beligion,  those  two  most 
tender  topics  growing  so  mnch  more  tender  the  more 
they  were  handled  as  to  canse  at  last  a  shiver  whenever 
they  were  approached.  Nevertheless  both  were  to  be 
dealt  with,  or  the  negotiations  would  fall  to  the  ground.1' 


44  Grotins,  xvii.  769. 

49  Grotius,  xvii.  Wagenaar,  lx.  343. 
33,  37,  154-157. 
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The  States  felt  convinced  that  they  weald  fall  to  the 
ground,  that  they  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  the}*'  at 
least  would  not  stoop  to  pick  them  up  again. 

The  forty  days  passed  away,  but  the  friar  never 
returned.  April  and  May  came  and  went,  and  again  the 
armistice  expired  by  its  own  limitation.  The  war  party 
was  disgusted  with  the  solemn  trifling,  Maurice  was 
exasperated  beyond  endurance,  Barneveld  and  the  peace 
men  began  to  find  immense  difficulty  in  confronting  the 
gathering  storm. 

The  prince,  with  difficulty,  consented  to  a  prolongation 
of  the  armistice  for  two  months  longer;  resolute  to 
resume  hostilities  should  no  accord  be  made  before  the 
end  of  July.  The  Advocate,  with  much  earnestness, 
and  with  more  violence  than  was  habitual  with  him, 
insisted  on  protracting  the  temporary  truce  until  the*  end 
of  the  year.  The  debates  in  the  Stalest  bmeral  ami  the 
state-council  were  vehement;;  passion  rose  to  .fever-heat, 
but  the  stadholder,  although  often  half  beside  himself 
with  rage,  ended  by  submitting  once  mure  to  the  will  of 
Barneveld, 

This  was  the  easier,  as  tho  Advocate  at  last  proposed 
an  agreement  which  seemed  to  Maurice  and  Lewis 
William  even  better  than  their  own  original  suggestion. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  armistice  should  be  prolonged 
until  the  end  of  tho  year,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time, 
stipulated  that  unless  the  negotiations  had  reached  a 
definite  result  before  the  1st  of  August,  they  should  be, 
forthwith  broken  off. 

Thus  a  period  of  enforced  calm— a  kind  of  vacation, 
as  if  those  great  soldiers  and  grey-boards  bad  been  a 
troop  of  idle  school -boys  —  was  now  established,  without 
the  slightest  reason. 

President  Jeannin  took  occasion  to  make  a  journey  to 
Paris,  leaving  the  Hague  on  tho  20th  flume 

During  his  absence  a  treaty  of  the  States  with  England, 
similar  in  its  terms  to  the  one  recently  concluded 
between  the  republic  and  Prance,  but  only  providing 
for  half  tho  number  of  auxiliary  troops  arranged  for  in 
the  French  convention,  was  signed  at  the  Hague. 
The  English  plonipotentaries,  Win  wood  and  ^ 
Spencer,  wished  to  delay  tho  exchange  <  >f  signa-  I0t)H-  ’ 
tures  until  the  pending  negotiations  with  Spain  and  tlm 
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archdukes  were  brought  to  a  close,  as  King  James  was 
most  desirous  at  that  epoch  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
his  Catholic  Majesty.  The  States  were  so  urgent,  how¬ 
ever,  to  bring  at  least  this  matter  to  a  termination,  and 
the  English  so  anxious  lest  France  should  gain  still 
greater  influence  than  she  now  enjoyed  in  the  provinces, 
that  they  at  last  gave  way.  It  was  further  stipulated  in 
the  convention  that  the  debt  of  the  States  to  England, 
then  amounting  to  818,408?.  sterling,  should  be  settled 
by  annual  payments  of  60,000L ;  to  begin  with  the 
expected  peace.47 

Besides  this  debt  to  the  English  Government,  the 
States-General  owed  nine  millions  of  florins  (900,000?.), 
and  the  separate  provinces  altogether  eighteen  millions 
(1,800,000?.)  In  short,  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of 
at  least  three  hundred  thousand  florins48  a  month  if  the 
war  went  on,  although  every  imaginable  device  had 
already  been  employed  for  increasing  the  revenue  from 
taxation.  It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  the 
Barneveld  party  were  not  to  be  severely  censured  for 
their  desire  to  bring  about  an  honourable  peace. 

That  J eannin  was  well  aware  of  the  disposition  prevail¬ 
ing  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  commonwealth  is 
certain.  It  is  equally  certain  that  he  represented  to  his 
sovereign,  while  at  Paris,  that  the  demand  upon  his  ex- 
chequer  by  the  States,  in  case  of  the  resumption  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  would  Be  more  considerable  than  ever.  Immense 
was  the  pressure  put  upon  Henry  by  the  Spanish  court, 
during  the  summer,  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  allies. 
Yery  complicated  were  the  nets  thrown  out  to  entangle 
the  wary  old  politician  in  “  the  grey  jacket  and  with 
the  heart  of  gold,59  as  he  was  fond  of  designating  himself, 
into  an  alliance  with  Philip  and  the  archdukes. 

Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  at  the  head  of  a  magnificent 
embassy,  arrived  in  Paris  with  projects  of  arranging 
single,  double,  or  triple  marriages  between  the  respec¬ 
tive  nurseries  of  France  and  Spain.  The  Infanta  might 
marry  with  a  French  prince,  and  have  all  the  Nether¬ 
lands  for  her  dower,  so  soon  as  the  childless  archdukes 
should  have  departed  this  life.  Or  an  Infante  might 
espouse  a  daughter  of  France  with  the  same  heritage 
assigned  to  the  young  couple.  .  ® 

47  Wagenaar,  is.  344  «  iwd.  377.  Compare  Grotius,  xvii  777. 
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Such  proposals,  duly  set  forth  in  sonorous  Spanish 
by  the  Constable  of  Castile,  failed  to  produce  a  very 
soothing  effect  on  Henry’s  delicate  ear.  He  had  seen 
and  heard  enough  of  gaining  thrones  by  Spanish  mar¬ 
riages.  Had  not  the  very  crown  on  his  own  head, 
which  ho  had  won  with  foot  in  stirrup  and  lance  in  rest, 
been  hawked  about  for  years,  appended  to  the  wedding 
ring  of  the  Spanish  Infanta ?  It  might  become  conve¬ 
nient  to  him,  at  some  later  day,  to  form  a  family  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Austria,  although  he  would  not  excite 
suspicion  in  the  United  Provinces  hy  openly  accepting 
it  then.  But  to  wait  for  the  shoes  of  Albert  and  Isabella^ 
and  until  the  Dutch  republic  had  been  absorbed  into  the 
obedient  Netherlands  by  his  assistant.},  was  not  a  very 
flattering  prospect  for  a  son  or  daughter  of  Franco. 
The  ex-Huguenot  and  indomitable  campaigner  in  fh« 
field  or  in  politics,  was  for  more  drastic,  measures. 
Should  the  right  moment  come,  he  knew  well  enough 
how  to  strike,  and  could  appropriate  the  provinces, 
obedient  or  disobedient,  without  assistance  from  the 
Spanish  babies.49 

Don  Pedro  took  little  by  his  propositions.  The  king 
stoutly  declared  that  the  Netherlands  were  very  near  to 
his  heart,  and  that  ho  would  never  abandon  "them  on 
any  consideration.  80  near,  indeed,  fVut  he  meant  fo 
bring  them  still  nearer,  but  this  was  mVr  then  suspected 
by  the  Spanish  court;  Henry,  the  while,  repelling  as  a 
personal  insult  to  himself  the  request  that  ho  should 
secretly  labour  to  reduce  the  United  Provinces  molar 
subjection  to  the  archdukes.  It  had  even  been  proposed 
that  ho  should  sign  a  seen  it;  convention  to  that  effort, 
and  there  were  those  about  the  court  who  wore  not  ill- 
disposed  for  such  a  combination.  The  king  was,  how¬ 
ever,^  far  too  adroit  to  bo  caught,  in  any  such  trap.  The 
marriage  proposals  in  themselves  he  did  not  dislike, 
but  Jeannin  and  he  wore  both  of  a  mind  that  they 
should  be  kept  entirely  secret. 

Don  Pedro,  on  the  contrary,  for  obvious  reasons,  was 
for  making  the  transactions  ostentatiously  public,  and, 
as  a  guarantee^  of  his  master’s  good  faith  in  regard  to 
the  heritage  of  the  Netherlands,  he  proposed  that  every 
portion  of  the  republic,  thenceforth  to  bo  e< mquered  by 

«  Wwrnuir,  lx.  350-357.  Orotiun,  xvli.  774.  Join  eta. 
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tlie  allies,  should  "be  confided  to  hands  in  which  Henry 
and  the  archdukes  would  have  equal  confidence. 

But  these  artifices  were  too  trivial  to  produce  much 
effect.  Henry  remained  true,  in  his  way,  to  the  States- 
General,  and  Don  Pedro  was  much  laughed  at  in  Paris, 
although  the  public  scarcely  knew  wherefore. 

These  intrigues  had  not  been  conducted  so  myste¬ 
riously  but  that  Barneveld  was  aware  of  what  was  going 
on.  Both  before  J  eannin’s  departure  from  the  Hague 
in  June,  and  on  his  return  in  the  middle  of  August,  he 
catechised  him  very  closely  on  the  subject.  The  old 
Leaguer  was  too  deep,  however,  to  be  thoroughly 
pumped,  even  by  so  practised  a  hand  as  the  Advocate’s, 
so  that  more  was  suspected  than  at  the  time  was  accu¬ 
rately  known. 

As,  at  the  memorable  epoch  of  the  accession  of  the 
King  of  Scots  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  Maximilian  de 
Bethune  had  flattered  the  new  monarch  with  the  prospect 
of  a  double  marriage,  so  now  Don  Fernando  Giron  o  had 
been  sent  on  solemn  mission  to  England,  in  order  to 
offer  the  same  infants  to  James  which  Don  Pedro  was 
placing  at  the  disposition  of  Henry. 

The^  British  sovereign,  as  secretly  fascinated  by  the 
idea  ot  a  Spanish  family  alliance  as  he  had  ever  been  by 
the  proposals  i  f  the  Marquis  de  Eosny  for  the  French 
marriages,  list<§Aed  with  eagerness.  Money  was  scat¬ 
tered  as  profusely  among  the  English  courtiers  by  Don 
Fernando  as  had  been  done  by  De  Bethune  four  years 
before.60  The  bribes  were  accepted,  and  often  by  the 
very  personages  who  knew  the  colour  of  Bourbon  money, 
but.  the  ducats  were  scarcely  earned.  Girono,  thus 
urging  on  the  English  Government  the  necessity  of 
deserting  the  republic  and  cementing  a  cordial,  personal, 
and  political  understanding  between  James  and  Philip, 
effected  but  little.  It  soon  became  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  in  England  that  the  same  bargaining  was  going 
on  simultaneously  in  France.  As  it  was  evident  that 
the  Spanish  children  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  both 
markets  at  the  same  time,  it  was  plain  to  the  dullest 
comprehension  that  either  the  brokerage  of  Toledo  or  of 
Girono  was  a  sham,  and  that  a  yiolicy  erected  upon  such 
flimsy  foundations  would  soon  be  washed  away. 

Wagenaar,  Lx.  SS5,  350.  Jeannin. 
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It  Is  certain,  however,  that  James,  while  affecting 
friendship  for  the  States,  and  signing  with  them  the 
league  of  mutual  assistance,  was  secretly  longing  to 
nibble  the  bait  dangled  before  him  by  Giron o,  and  was 
especially  determined  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  plans 
of  Toledo. 

Meantime,  brother  John  Neyen  was  dealing  with 
Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Lerma  in  Spain. 

The  friar  strenuously  urged  upon  the  favourite  and 
the  rest  of  the  royal  advisers  the  necessity  of  prompt 
action  with  the  States.  This  needed  not  interfere  with 
an  unlimited  amount  of  deception.  It  was  necessary  to 
bring  the  negotiations  to  a  definite  agreement.  It 
would  be  by  no  means  requisite,  however,  to  hold  to 
that  agreement  whenever  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
breaking  it  should  present  itself.  The  first  object  of 
Spanish  policy,  argued  honest  John,  should  be  to  get 
the  weapons  out  of  the  rebels’  hands.  The  Nether- 
landers  ought  to  bo  encouraged  to  return  to  their  usual 
pursuits  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  whence  they 
derived  their  support,  and  to  disband  their  military  and 
naval  forces.  Their  sailors  and  traders  should  be 
treated  kindly  in  Spain,  instead  of  being  indulged  as 
heretofore  with  no  hospitality  save  that  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition  and  its  dungeons.  Let  th/ir  minds  ho  dis¬ 
armed  of  all  suspicion.  Now  the  whtfje  population  of 
the  provinces  had  been  convinced  that,  Spain,  in  affecting 
to  treat,  was  secret, ly  deviling  means  to  re- impose  her 
ancient  yoke  upon  their  necks/4 

Time  went  by  in  Aranjuez  and  Madrid.  The  forty 
days,  promised  as  the  period  of  Neyen’s  absence,  were 
soon  gone ;  but  what  were  forty  days,  or  forty  times 
forty,  at  the  Spanish  court  ?  The  friar,  who,  whatever 
his  faults,  was  anything  but  an  idler,  chafed  at  a  pro¬ 
crastination  which  seemed  the  more  stupendous  to  him, 
coming  fresh  as  he  did  from  a  busy  people  who  knew 
the  value  of  time*  In  the  anguish  of  his  send  ho  went  to 
Kodrigo  Calderon,  of  the  privy  council,  and  implored 
his  influence  with.  Government  to  procure  leave  for  him 
to  depart.  Calderon,  in  urbane  but  decisive  terms, 
assured  him  that  this  would  be  impossible  before  the 
king  should  returq  to  Madrid.  The  monk  then  went  to 
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Idiaquez,  who  was  in  favour  of  his  pn *•>,  rding  at  one<i 
to  the  Netherlands,  hut.  who  «.n  U-ing  ini'- need  that 
Calderon  was  of  a  different  opinion,  epw  up  tbr  point. 
More  distressed  than  ever,  ,\Yyen  impfutd  1‘iadah: 
assistance,  but  Prada  plung'd  him  mtu  Mill  dr.-p*T  de- 
spair.  His  .Ala jest y,  said  tli.it  eomwllor,  with  tn  uebb^ 
elfronfen\  was  studying  the  propositions  of  \  he 
(ireiieral,  and  all  the  papers  in  1 1***  in-got  iati*ua  lino  bv 
line,  comma  by  comma.  Ha  re  were  many  anbaudvrr- 
siyns  to  make,  many  runnier  sugg  •uiotj,  ?d  nfjhr.  The 
Icing  was  pondering  the  wh.de  'sublet  neel  diligently. 
\\hen  flee,e  lucubrations  were  fnd.  hed,  the  r**v,d  de- 
eisiun  aided  by  the.  wisdom  of  the  privy  eouneif/would 
bo  duly  communicated  to  the  archdukes/- 

Lo  waif,  for  an  amw.-r  h*  the  prop. »s it  ions  of  f]m 
suspicious  States  <  iVnrral  until  Philip  1 1 1,  had  mastered 
the  subject  in  detail,  was  a  prosper!  too  dreary  even  for 
tin;  equable  soul  of  Bn,! her  *lohu,  1  bsmaved  at  tin* 
puMif i< hi  in  which  lie  found  himself,  in*  did  hfs  l„.„t 
fenvf;  nut  the  reasons  fm*  the  prepo-denutH  delay  ;  nnf 
limn"  wuHtn-  to  1„,  paid  id]'  in  allusions  f,,  U,,'  royal 
nivcsti^-.ai tuns,  lie  was  Mill  further  ajij.ulied  ;it  h.-t'l.y 
discovering  that  the  delay  was  absolutely  fur  the  deluv'it 
<t  was  considered  ineon.sisfeni  wit  h  (he  .li*. j,if  y‘  of 
the.iiiveiumetitkimt  i. Mil -lav.  The  court  and  cabinet  had 
quite  made  u]i  t^iir  minds  as  to  the  answer  to  In-  made 
to  the  last  propositions  of  the  relief.:,  hut  fn  make  it 
known  at-  mice  was  entirely  out  of  the  quest  ion.  in  the 
previous  year  His  Majesty’s  admini.st  rat  ion,  so  it  was 
now  cmifcHscd  with  Miami*,  had  acted  with  aime,,t  in. 
(hnioid.  haste.  That,  even  tiling  had  been  e., needed  to 
tJiu  ennledorafed  provinces  was  the  emnnimi  talk  of 
Jturopc.  fad.  (he  f ime-hommi vd,  inveterate  eu  nun 
of  bpiutt  in  j^rave  albiiiK  lo  proceed  slim  !\ ,  and  then- 
loro  surely,  hein  future  ohseived.  A  proper  i . -if  n  i„el 
•  cijtnred  the  king  to  keep  the  universe  in  ..ii,-p,  n  ,•  tor  a 
Ktd  longer  period  upon  the  royal  will  and  the  d.-ei  im, 
oi  fhi)  royal  cotinril,M 

Wer«  the  alluirs  of  the  mighty  Sj.ani:  h  empire  Mils* 
uramatc  to  tho  couvenmnee  af  that  portiun  of  it 

ualiucd,  aerj. 
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the  Netherlands  that  no  time  was  to  "be  lost  before 
settling  their  affairs  ? 64 

Such  dismal  frivolity,  snch  palsied  pride,  seems 
scarcely  credible ;  but  more  than  all  this  has  been  care¬ 
fully  recorded  in  the  letters  of  the  friar. 

If  it  were  precipitation  to  spend  the  whole  year  1607 
in  forming  a  single  phrase  ;  to  wit,  that  the  archdukes 
and  the  king  would  treat  with  the  United  Provinces  as 
with  countries  to  which  they  made  no  pretensions  ;  and 
to  spend  the  best  part  of  another  year  in  futile  efforts  to 
recall  that  phrase ;  if  all  this  had  been  recklessness  and 
haste,  then,  surely,  the  most  sluggish  canal  in  Holland 
was  a  raging  cataract,  and  the  march  of  a  glacier  electric 
speed. 

"Midsummer  had  arrived.  The  period  in  which  peace 
was  to  be  made  or  abandoned  altogether  Had  past* 
Jeannin  had  returned  from  his  visit  to  Paris ;  the 
Danish  envoys,  sent  to  watch  the  negotiations,  had  left 
the  Hague,  utterly  disgusted  with  a  puppet-show,  all 
the  strings  of  which,  they  protested,  were  pulled  from 
the  Louvre,  Brother  John,  exasperated  by  the  super¬ 
human  delays,  fell  sick  of  a  fever  at  Burgos,  and  was 
sent,  on  his  recovery,  to  the  court  at  Valladolid  to  bo 
made  ill  again  by  the  same  cause,  and  still  there  came 
no  sound  from  the  Government  of  Spain/"' 

At  last  the  silence  was  broken.  Something  that  was 
called  the  voice  of  the  king  reached  the  oars  of  the  arch¬ 
duke.  Long  had  ho  wrestled  in  prayer  on  this  great 
subject,  said  Philip  1 11.,  fervently  3 aid  he  besought  the 
Omnipotent  for  light.  Ho  had  now  persuaded  himself 
that  he  should  not  fulfil  his  duty  to  God,  imr  satisfy  Jus 
own  strong  desire  for  maintaining  the  <  'atliolie  faith,  nor 
preserve  his  self-respect,  if  he  now  conceded  his  sup  nunc 
right  to  the  Gon federated  Provinces  at  any  other  price 
than  the  uncontrolled  exercise,  within  their  borders,  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  He  wished,  therefore,  as  obedient 
son  of  the  Church  and  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  fulfil 
this  primary  duty,  untrammelled  by  any  human  con¬ 
sideration,  by  any  profit  that  might  induce  him  towards 
a  contrary  course.  That  which  lie  had  on  other  orca- 
yiens  more  than  once  signified  ho  now  confirmed.  His 

w  Hryen’K  Kplnoln,  153  May*  icon,  In  OalluccI,  ‘M2,  363. 
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mind  was  fixed ;  this  was  his  last  and  immutable  deter¬ 
mination,  that  if  the  confederates  should  permit  the  tree 
and  public  exercise  of  the  Catholic,  Roman,  Apostolic 
religion  to  all  such  as  wished  to  live  and  die  m  it,  tor 
this  cause  so  grateful  to  God,  and  for  no  other  reason, 
he  also  would  permit  to  them  that  supreme  right  over 
the  provinces,  and  that  authority  which  now  belonged 
to  himself.  Natives  and  residents  of  those  countries 
should  enjoy  liberty,  just  so  long  as  the  exercise  ox  the 
Catholic  religion  flourished  there,  and  not  one  day  nor 

hour  longer.  *  v 

Philip  then  proceeded  flatly  to  refuse  the  India  navi¬ 
gation,  giving  reasons  very  satisfactory  to  himself  why 
the  provinces  ought  cheerfully  to  abstain  from  that 
traffic.  If  the  confederates,  in  consequence  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  thus  definitely  announced,  moved  by  their  innate 
pride  and  obstinacy,  and  relying  on  the  assistance  of 
their  allies,  should  break  off  the  negotiations,  then  it 
would  he  desirable  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by 
Jeannin  to  Richardot,  and  conclude  a  truce  for  five  or 
six  years.  The  king  expressed  his  own  decided  pre¬ 
ference  for  a  truce  rather  than  a  peace,  and  his  con¬ 
viction  that  Jeannin  had  made  the  suggestion  by 
command  of  his  sovereign.56 

The  negotiators  stood  exactly  where  they  did  when 
Friar  John,  disguised  as  a  merchant,  first  mad (3  his  bow 
to  the  Prince  and  Bameveld  in  the  palace  at  the  Hague. 

The  archduke,  on  receiving  at  last  this  peremptory 
letter  from  the  king,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  issue 
20  Aug.  instructions  accordingly  to  the  plen  ipotentiari.es 
isos.  ‘  at  the  Hague.  A  decisive  conference  between 
those  diplomatists  and  the  States’  commissioners  took 
place  immediately  afterwards. 

It  was  on  the  20  th  August. 

Although  it  had  been  agreed  on  the  1st  May  to  break 
off  negotiations  on  the  ensuing  1st  of  August,  should  no 
result  be  reached,  yet  three  weeks  beyond  that  period 
had  been  suffered  to  elapse,  under  a  tacit  agreement  to 
wait  a  little  longer  for  the  return  of  the  friar.  I  ’resident 
Jeannin,  too,  had  gone  to  Paris  on  the  20th  dune,  to 
receive  new  and  important  instructions,  verbal  and 
written,  from  his  sovereign,  and  during  his  absence  it 

m  King  to  the  Archdukes,  in  Gallucci,  365. 367 
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had  not  been  thought  expedient  to  transact  much  busi¬ 
ness.  Joann  in  returned  to  the  Hague  on  the  loth  of 
August,  and,  as  definite  instructions  from  king  and  arch¬ 
duke  had  now  arrived,  there  seemed  no  possibility  of 
avoiding  an  explanation. 

The  Spanish  envoys  accordingly,  with  much  gravity, 
and  as  if  they  had  been  propounding  some  cheerful 
novelty,  announced  to  the  assembled  commissioners  that 
all  reports  hitherto  flying  about  as  to  the  Spanish  king’s 
intentions  were  false. 

His  Majesty  had  no  intention  of  refusing  to  give  up 
the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  instructed  to  concede  that  sovereignty  freely  and 
frankly  to  my  lords  the  States-General — a  pearl  and  a 
precious  jewel,  the  like  of  which  no  prince  had  ever  given 
away  before.  Yet  the  king  desired  neither  gold  nor 
silver,  neither  cities  nor  anything  else  of  value  in  ex¬ 
change.  He  asked  only  for  that  which  was  indispensable 
to  the  tran ffiilllify  of  his  conscience  before  God,  to  wit, 
the  re-establishment  in  those  countries  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Roman  religion.57  This  there  could  surely  bo 
no  reasons  for  refusing.  They  owed  it  as  a  return  for 
the  generosity  of  the  king,  they  owed  it  to  their  own 
relatives,  they  owed  it  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors, 
not  to  show  greater  animosity  to  the  ancient  religion  than 
to  the  new  and  pernicious  sect  of  Anakhitisls,  born  into 
the  world  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  empires; 
they  owed  it  to  their  many  follow-citizens,  who  would 
otherwise  be  driven  Into  exile,  because  deprived  of  that 
which  is  dearest  to  humanity.58 

In  regard  to  the  East  India  navigation,  inasmuch  as 
the  provinces  had  no  right,  whatever  to  it,  and  as  no 
other  prince  but  the  sovereign  of  Spain  had  any  preten¬ 
sions  to  it,  his  Majesty  expected  that  the  States  would  at 
once  desist  from  it.® 

This  was  the  magnificent  result  of  twenty  months  of 
diplomacy.  As  the  king’s  father  had  long  ago  flung  away 
the  pearl  and  precious  jewel  which  the  son  now  made  a 
merit  of  selling  to  its  proprietors  at  the  price  of  their 
life’s  blood— fhe  world’s  commerce— it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  Riehardot,  while  communicating  this  pro 

•*?  Van  tier  Kemp,  ill,  156*100,  from  Sec.  Ik*«.  Stat.-Gea.  OroliuH,  Avii.  775.  V/u<i> 
navai,  w*  Orofcius,  ubisup.  &v>  Van  tier  Kemp,  ubi  mo. 
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positrons  ultimatum,  could  have  kept  his  countenance. 
But  there  were  case-hardened  politicians  on  both  sides. 
The  proposition  was  made  and  received  with  becoming 
seriousness,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  States’  commis¬ 
sioners  to  make  no  answer  at  all  on  that  occasion.  They 
simply  promised  to  render  their  report  to  the  States- 
General,  who  doubtless  would  make  short  work  with  the 
matter. 

They  made  their  report  and  it  occasioned  a  tumult. 
Every  member  present  joined  in  a  general  chorus  of 
wrathful  denunciation.  The  Spanish  commissioners  were 
infamous  swindlers,  it  was  loudly  assorted.  There  should 
be  no  more  dealings  with  them  at  all.  Spain  was  a 
power  only  to  be  treated  with  on  the  battle-field.  In  the 
tempest  of  general  rage  no  one  would  listen  to  argument, 
no  one  asked  which  would  be  the  weaker,  which  the 
stronger  party,  what  resources  for  the  renewed  warfare 
could  be  found,  or  who  would  he  the  allies  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.  Hatred,  warlike  fury  and  scorn  at  the  duplicity  with 
which  they  had  been  treated,  washed  every  more  politic 
sentiment  away,  and  metamorphosed  that  body  of  burghers 
as  in  an  instant.  The  negotiations  should  bo  broken  oil, 
not  on  one  point,  but  on  all  points,  and  nothing  was  left 
but  to  prepare  instantly  for  war.00 
Three  days  titter,  after  the  French  and  English  ambas- 
23  Aug.  sadoraf  as  well  as  Prince  Maurice  and  Count 
160S-  Lewis  William,  had  been  duly  consulted,  com¬ 
parative  calm  was  restored  and  a  decisive  answer  was 
unanimously  voted  by  the  States-Genoral.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  commissioners  was  simply  declared  to  be  in 
direct  violation  of  the  sovereignty  and  freedom  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  announced  that,  if  it  should  be  per¬ 
sisted  in,  the  whole  negotiation  might  be  considered  as 
broken  off.  A  formal  answer  to  the  royal  propositions 
would  be  communicated  likewise  to  the  envoys  of  foreign 
powers,  in  order  that  the  royal  commissioners  might  bo 
placed  completely  in  the  wrong.01 

On  the  25fch  August  an  elaborate  response  was  accord- 
25  Aug.  ingly  delivered  in  writing  by  the  States’  <*om~ 
bos.  missioners  to  those  of  the  archdukes  and  king, 
it  being  at  the  same  time  declared  by  Barnevcld  and  his 
colleagues  that  their  functions  were  ejtided,  and  that  this 

**  Jeatanin,  i.  8]  9.  «  Van  der  Kemp,  ub%  sup.  Wagoimar,  ix.  351, 
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document,  emanating  from  the  States- General,  was  a 
sovereign  resolution,  not  a  diplomatic  note.62 

The  contents  of  this  paper  may  be  inferred  from  all 
that  has  been  previously  narrated.  The  republic  knew 
its  own  mind,  and  had  always  expressed  itself  with  dis¬ 
tinctness.  The  Spanish  Government  having  at  last  been 
brought  to  disclose  its  intentions,  there  was  an  end  to 
the  negotiations  for  peace.  The  rupture  was  formally 
announced. 


02  See  the  paper  iE  Meteren,  605,  606. 
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Designs  of  Henry  IV.  —  New  marriage  project  between  France  and  Spain  —  Formal 

proposition  of  negotiating  for  a  truce  between  the  States  and  Spain  —  Exertions  oi 
Prince  Maurice  to  counteract  the  designs  of  Barneveld  —  Strife  between  the  two 
parties  in  the  republic— Animosity  of  the  people  against  Barneveld  -  Return  of 
the  Spanish  commissioners  —  Further  trifling — Dismissal  of  the  commissioners 
Close  of  the  negotiations  -v~  Accidental  discovery  of  the  secret  instructions  oi  the 
archdukes  to  the  commissioners  — Opposing  factions  in  the  republic  —  Oration  of 
President  Jeannin  before  the  States-General— Comparison  between  the  Dutch  and 
Swiss  republics  —  Calumnies  against  the  Advocate — Ambassador  Lambert  in 
France— Henry’s  letter  to  Prince  Maurice  —  Reconciliation  of  Maurice  and 
Barneveld  —  Agreement  of  the  States  to  accept  a  truce. 

President  Jeannin  had  long  been  prepared  for  ibis 
result.  It  was  also  by  no  means  distasteful  to  him.  A 
peace  would  not  have  accorded  witb  tbe  ulterior  and 
secretly  cberisbed  schemes  of  bis  sovereign,  and  during 
his  visit  to  Paris,  be  bad  succeeded  in  persuading  Henry 
that  a  truce  would  be  far  tbe  most  advantageous  solution 
of  the  question,  so  far  as  his  interests  were  concerned. 

For  it  had  been  precisely  during  that  midsummer  vaca¬ 
tion  of  tbe  President  at  Paris  that  Henry  bad  completed 
his  plot  against  the  liberty  of  the  republic,  of  which  he 
professed  himself  the  only  friend.  Another  phase,  of 
Spanish  marriage-making  had  excited  his  over-scheming 
and  insidious  brain.  Jt  had  been  proposed  that  the 
second  son  of  the  Spanish  king  should  espouse  one  of 
Henry’s  daughters.  r 

The  papal  Nuncius  asked  what  benefit  the  King  of 
Spain  would  receive  for  his  share,  in  case  of  the  marriage. 
The  French  king  replied  by  plainly  declaring  to  the 
Nuncius  that  the  united  States  should  abstain  from  and 
renounce  all  navigation  to  and  commerce  with  the  Indies, 
and  should  permit  public  exorcise  of  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion.  If  they  refused,  he  would  incontinently  abandon 
them  to  their  fate.  More  than  this,  he  said,  could  not 
honestly  be  expected  of  him.1 

Surely  this  was  enough.  Honestly,  or  dishonestly, 

i  «  Le  nonce  avait  demande  an  roy  qnel  pour  parlor  phis  clair  le  roy  ddcl&ra  an 
benefice  recevrait  de  sa  part  le  Roy  nonce  quo  Jea  Flats  ho  deporteront  d« 
i’Espagns  on  respect  des  manages.  Et  toute  navigation  et  commerce  aux  hvSm 
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wkat  more  could  Spain  expect  of  the  republic’s  best 
ally,  than  that  he  should  use  all  his  efforts  to  bring  her 
back  into  Spanish  subjection,  should  deprive  her  of  com¬ 
merce  with  three-quarters  of  the  world,  and  compel  her 
to  re-establish  the  religion  which  she  believed,  at  that 
period,  to  be  incompatible  with  her  constitutional  liber¬ 
ties?  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  profligate  or 
heartless  course  than  the  one  pursued  at  this  juncture  by 
Henry.  Secretly,  ho  was  intriguing,  upon  the  very  soil 
of  the  Netherlands,  to  filch  from  them  that  splendid 
commerce  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  which  had 
been  invented  and  created  by  Dutch  navigators  and 
men  of  science,  which  was  the  very  foundation  of  their 
State,  and  without  which  they  could  not  exist,  in  order 
that  he  might  appropriate  it  to  himself,  and  transfer  the 
East  India  Company  to  France;  while  at  Paris  he  was 
solemnly  engaging  himself  in  a  partnership  with  their 
ancient  and  deadly  enemy  to  rob  them  of  their  precious 
and  nobly  gained  liberty.  Was  better  proof  ever  afforded 
that  God  alone  can  protect  us  against  those  whom  we 
trust?  Who  was  most  dangerous  to  the  United  Provinces 
during  those  memorable  peace  negotiations,  Spain  the 
avowed  enemy,  or  France  the  friend? 

The  little  republic  had  but  her  own  sword,  her  own 
brain,  and  her  own  purse  to  rely  upon.  ,  Elizabeth  was 
dead,  and  James  loved  Spain  better  tlrnn  lie  did  the 
Netherlands,  and  quiet  better  than  Spain.  1  have  told 
yon  often,”  said  Caron,  “  and  1  say  it  once  more,  the 
Spaniard  is  lucky  that  he  has  such  a  peaceable  king  as 
this  to  deal  with  in  England.”2 

The  details  of  the  new  marriage  project  were  arranged 
at  Paris  between  the  Nnncius,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Don  Pedro  do  Toledo,  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the  arch  ¬ 
dukes,  and  Henry’s  ministers,  precisely  as  if  there  had 
been  no  negotiations  going  on  between  the  States  and 
Spain.  Yet  the  French  king  was  supposed  to  be  the 
nearest  friend  of  the  States,  and  was  consulted  by  them 
on  every  occasion,  while  his  most  intimate  and  trusted 
counsellor,  the  ingenuous  Jeannin,  whose  open  brow  was 

H  purraettront  quelqno  exercise  public  do.  tout  tso  quo  Ton  pout  IiomiGtement  prfr. 
1»  toy  CatiioliouooH  Provinces  Union,  <«  ft  tewiro  do  luy  pour  lo  pratmut." — Evmoi 
ffttite  do  co  ii  Ion  dclalssfraotabandonnorii  of  Letter  of  IVckiun,  cited  in  i)iru*m«r 
tarontinont,  on  y  il  dit  ostru  eomprk  iii.  250.  »  IJv.wnter.  Hi.  ififti, 
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stamped  with  sincerity*  wan  privy  to  all  their  most  secret 
deliberations. 

But  the  statesman  thus  dealing  with  tie*  lb. Handers 
under  such  a  mask  of  friendly  candour,  knew  pn  f,  rtlv 
well  the  reason  why  his  <  iovernme  nt  pivfened  a  mire  m 
a  peace.  During  a  prolonged  truce,  the  two  revel  chil¬ 
dren  .would  grow  old  enough  for  the  consummation  ,,f 
marriage,  and  the  States -  so  it  was  hoped  .  would  he 
corrupted  and  cajoled  into  renouncing  their  libem*.  All 
the  Netherlands  wouhl  bo  then  formed  info  a  .ownmlo- 
geniturc  for  Spain,  and  the  first  sovereign  would  be  the 
husband  of  a  French  princess;1  Even  as  an  objeel  uf 
ambition,  the  prize  to  he  secured  by  so  much  pi'uerasf  Ime 
txon  and  so  much  treachery  was  paltry. 

When  the  Spanish  commissioners  came  to  the  French 
and  English  ambassadors  accordingly,  complaining  of 
the  abrupt  and  peremptory  ton©  of  the  States'  reply*  he 
suggestion  of  conferences  for  truce*  in  place  of  IVuHIosh 
peace  negotiations,  was  made  at  once,  and  of  course 
favourah; ly  received.  It  was  soon  affcrwaids  laid  before 
the  Sfatos-beneraJ.  To  Hus  end,  in  truth,  IHehoidot 
and  Jus  colleagues  had  long  been  secretly  bmdin- 
Moreover,  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly  but  seeo-flv 
discussed  long  before  between  Heannm  ami  Hancweld 
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The  French  and  English  ambassadors,  accordingly,  on 
tbe  27th  August,  came  before  the  States-General,  and 
made  a  formal  proposition  for  the  opening  of  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  truce.  They  advised  the  adoption  of  this 
course  in  the  strongest  manner.  “  Let  the  truce  be 
made  with  you/’  they  said,  “  as  with  free  States,  over 
which  the  king  and  the  archdukes  have  no  pretensions, 
with  the  understanding  that,  during  the  time  of  the  truce 
you  are  to  have  free  commerce  as  well  to  the  Indies  as 
to  Spain  and  the  obedient  Netherlands,  and  to  every 
part  of  the  Spanish  dominions;  that  you  are  to  retain 
all  that  you  possess  at  present,  and  that  such  other  con¬ 
ditions  are  to  bo  added  as  you  may  find  it  reasonable  to 
impose.  During  this  period  of  leisure  you  will  have 
time  to  put  your  affairs  in  order,  to  pay  your  debts,  and 
to  reform  your  Government,  and  if  you  remain  united, 
the  truce  will  change  into  an  absolute  peace.”4 

Maurice  was  more  indignant  when  the  new  scheme 
was  brought  to  his  notice  than  he  had  ever  been  before, 
and  used  more  violent  language  in  opposing  a  truce*  than 
ho  had  been  used  to  employ  when  striving  against  a 
peace.  To  bo  treated  with,  m  with  a  free  State,  and  to 
receive  permission  to  trade  with  the  outside  world  until 
tile  truce  should  expire,  seemed  to  him  a  sorry  result  for 
the  republic  to  accept. 

The  state-council  declared,  by  way  of  answer  to  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  that  the  principal  points 
and  conditions  which  laid  been  solemnly  fixed,  -HAuKUht* 
before  the  Slates  had  consented  to  begin  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  had  been  disputed  with  infinite,  eHi'entery  ami 
shamelessness  by  the  enemy/'  The  pure  and  perfect 
sovereignty  notoriously  included  religion  and  naviga¬ 
tion  to  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  republic;  -would 
never  consent  to  any  discussion  of  truce  unless  those 
points  were  confirmed  beforehand  with  the  Spanish 
Icings  signature  and  seal. 

This  resolution  of  the  council— a  body  which  stood 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  Nassaus — was  adopted 
next  day  by  the  States-General,  and  duly  communicated 
to  the  friendly  ambassadors/ 

The  foreign  commissioners,  when  apprised  of  this 

*  Jt'UMin,  L  827.  ,  8  « VermwMyk  m  outn*diiu-iml/' 
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decision,  "begged  for  six  weeks’  time,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  bear  from  Madrid. 

Even  tbe  peace  party  was  disgusted  with  this  imper¬ 
tinence.  Maurice  boiled  over  with  wrath.  The  am¬ 
bassadors  recommended  compliance  with  the  proposal, 
Their  advice  was  discussed  in  the  States-General,  eighty 
members  being  present,  besides  Maurice  and  Lewis  Wil¬ 
liam.  The  stadholder  made  a  violent  and  indignant 
speech.7 

He  was  justified  in  his  vehemence.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  perfidy  of  their  great  ally. 

“I  know  that  the  king  of  France  calculates  thus” — - 
wrote  Aerssens  at  that  moment  from  Paris — u  4  If  the 
truce  lasts  seven  years,  my  son  will  be  old  enough  to 
accomplish  the  proposed  marriage,  and  they  will  be 
obliged  to  fulfil  their  present  offers.  Otherwise,  1 
would  break  the  truce  in  the  Netherlands,  and  my  own 
peace  with  them,  in  order  to  take  from  the  Spaniard  by 
force  what  he  led  me  to  hope  from  alliance.’  Thus  it 
is,”  continued  the  States’  envoy,  “  that  his  Majesty  con¬ 
descends  to-  propose  to  us  a  truce,  which  may  have  a 
double  interpretation,  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  strongest,  and  thus  our  commonwealth  will  be  kept 
in  perpetual  disquiet,  without  knowing  whether  it  is 
sovereign  or  not.  Nor  will  it  bo  sovereign  unless  it 
shall  so  please  our  neighbour,  who  by  this  means  will 
always  keep  his  foot  upon  our  throat.”8 

“To  treat  with  the  States  as  if  they  were  free,”  said 
Henry  to  the  Nunoius  soon  afterwards,  u  is  not  to  make 
them  free.  This  clause  does  no  prejudice  to  the  rights  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  except  for  the  time  of  the  truce.” 
Aerssens  taxed  the  king  with  having  said  this.  1 1  is 
Majesty  flatly  denied  it.  The  republican  envoy  bluntly 
adduced  the  testimony  of  the  ambassadors  of  Venice  and 
of  Wirtemberg.  The  king  flew  into  a  rage  on  seeing 
that  his  secrets  had  been  divulged,  and  hurst  out  with 
these  words ; — “  What  you  demand  is  not  reasonable. 
You  wish  -the  King  of  Spain  to  renounce  his  rights  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  truce.  You  wish  to  dictate  the  law 
to  him.  If  you  had  just  gained  four  battles  over  him, 
you  could  not  demand  more.  I  have  always  held  )oii 
for  sovereigns,  because  I  am  your  friend,  but  if  you  would 

7  Van  dur  Kemp,  in.  40.  8  CorrcBpondenee  In  Deventer.  Ui  202-UA7. 
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judge  by  equity  and  justice,  you  are  not  sovereigns.  It 
is  not  reasonable  that  the  King  of  Spain  should  quit  the 
sovereignty  for  always ,  and  you  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  having  it  so  long  as  the  treaty  shall  last.”0 

Here  was  playing  at  sovereignty  with  a  vengeance. 
Sovereignty  was  a  rattle  for  the  States  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with,  until  the  royal  infants,  French  and  Spanish, 
should  he  grown  old  enough  to  take  the  sovereignty  for 
good.  Truly  this  was  indeed  keeping  the  republic  under 
the  king’s  heel  to  be  crushed  at  his  pleasure,  as  Aerssens, 
with  just  bitterness,  exclaimed. 

Two  days  were  passed  at  the  Hague  in  vehement  de¬ 
bate.  The  deputies  of  Zeeland  withdrew.  The  deputies 
from  Holland  were  divided,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
agreed  to  listen  to  propositions  of  truce,  provided  the 
freedom  of  tko  United  Provinces— -not  under  conditions 
nor  during  a  certain  period,  but  simply  and  for  all  time 
— should  be  recognised  beforehand.10 

It  was  further  decided  on  the  1 4th  September  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  the  month  for  the  answer  from 
Spain.  14 

After  the  1st  of  October  it  was  distinctly  intimated  to 
the  Spanish  commissioners  that  they  must  at  once  leave 
the  country  unless  the  king  had  then  acknowledged  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  provinces,11-1 

A  suggestion  which  had  been  made  ;  by  these  diplo¬ 
matists  to  prolong  the  actually  existing  armistice,  into  a 
truce  of  seven  years,  a  step  which  they  professed  them¬ 
selves  willing  to  take  upon  their  own  responsibility, 
had  been  scornfully  rejected  by  the  States.  It  was  al¬ 
ready  carrying  them  far  enough  away,  (hey  said,  to  take 
them  from  a  peace  to  a  truce,  which  was  something  far 
less  secure  than  a  peace,  but  the  continuance  of  this 
floating,  uncertain  armistice  would  be  the  most  dangerous 
insecurity  of  all.  This  would  be  going  from  firm  land 
to  slippery  ice,  and  from  slippery  ice  into  the  water. 
By  such  a  process,  they  would  have  neither  war  mu- 
peace — neither  liberty  of  government  nor  freedom  of 
commerce — and  they  unanimously  refused  to  listen  to 
any  such  schemes.13 

During  the  fortnight  which  followed  this  provisional 
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consent  of  the  States,  the  prmee  redoubled  hie 
counteract  the  Barneveld  party.  that  the 

He  was  determined,  so  far  as  in.  y 

s™. ?<& 

aiutesSdi^the  arguments 

in  favour  of  peace  negotiations.  As  to  ™  ’  . 

HtwToS?  th^Netherlantbrs^know  who  ^oir  friends 

3S— :SS.S3 «■»»“ 

10 1™  aottally. present  »t  th.  »™eU 

ae“Jor5  lottS^rAto’S'tt^ “Spinola,  he  .«-J 

StTet  “«°t  of  Sp»n  «  » 

and  improve  her  finances,  now  entuely  exha  • 
Mieved  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  people  of  ho  o 
vinces  after  they  should  have  once  become  accustomed 
to  repose  would  shrink  from  exchanging  then  110  ' 
Jive  pursuits  for  war,  and  would  prefer  to  tall  hack  imdu 
the  vPoke  of  Spain.  During  the  truce  they  would  object 
to  the  furnishing  of  necessary  contributions  for  gai  > ltton 
expenses, ^nd  tjie  result  would  ho  that  the  mos  nnpo  - 
taut  cities  and ’strongholds,  especially 
tier  which  were  mainly  inhabited  by  Catholics,  w  u 
heenme  insecure.  Being  hostile  to  a  Government  which 
iXcontiXd  them  by  force,  they  would  with  diih- 
culty  he  kept  in  check  by  diminished  garrmoiiH,  unless 

they  should  obtain  liberty  of  Catholic  woi-Hlnp  _ 

It  is  a  dismal  proof  of  the  inability  of  a  leading  mnit: , 
after  half  a  century’s  war,  to  comprehend  the  tme  !<•*.  m 
oflhe  war-that  toleration  of  the  Koman  rohgum  sceincd 
to  Maurice  an  entirely  inadmissible  idea.  _  11m  1 1 »“ 
could  not  rise  to  the  height,  on  which  his  dim, Hums 
father  had  stood;  and  those  about  linn  who  enmmagifd 
him  in  his  hostility  to  Catholicism,  denounced  Barmv 
void  and  Arminius  as  no  bettor  than  traders  ami  atho 
‘  ists  In  the  eyes  of  the  extreme  party,  the  mighty  wilt 
had  been  waged,  not  to  liberate  human  thought,  but  to 
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enforce  predestination ;  and  heretics  to  Calvinism  were 
as  offensive  in  their  eyes  as  Jews  and  Saracens  had  ever 
been  to  Torquemacla. 

The  reasons  were  unanswerable  for  the  refusal  of  the 
States  to  bind  themselves  to  a  foreign  sovereign  in  regard 
to  the  interior  administration  of  their  commonwealth; 
but  that  diversity  of  religious  worship  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  incompatible  with  the  health  of  the  young  re¬ 
public —that  the  men  who  had  so  bravely  fought  the 
Spanish  inquisition  should  now  claim  their  own  right 
of  inquisition  into  the  human  conscience  —  this  was 
almost  enough  to  create  despair  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  world’s  progress.  The  seed  of  intellectual  ad¬ 
vancement  is  slow  in  ripening,  and  it  is  almost  invari¬ 
ably  the  case  that  the  generation  which  plants— often 
but  half  conscious  of  the  mightiness  of  its  work — is  not 
the  generation  which  reaps  the  harvest.  But  all  man¬ 
kind  at.  last  inherits  what  is  sown  in  the  blood  and  tears 
of  a  few.  That  Government,  whether  regal  or  demo¬ 
cratic,  should  dare  to  thrust  itself  between  man  and  his 
Maker --that,  the  State,  not  satisfied  with  interfering  ip 
a  thousand  superfluous  ways  with  the  freedom  of  indi* 
vidual  human  action  in  the  business  of  life,  should  com¬ 
bine  with  the  Church  to  reduce  human  thought.  to 
slavery  in  regard  to  the  sacred  interests  of  eternity, 
was  one  day  to  be  esteemed  a  blasphemous  presumption 
in  lands  which  deserved  to  call  themselves  free.  But 
Unit  hour  had  not  yet;  come. 

«  .If  the  garrisons  should  be  weakened,”  wald  tlie  prince, 
44  nothing  could.  be  expected  from  the  political  fidelity  of 
the  town  populations  in  question,  unless  they  should  h© 
allowed  the  exorcise  of  their  own  religion.  But  the 
Ht.at.es  could  hardly  ho  disposed  to  grant  this  volun¬ 
tarily,  for  fear  of ‘injuring  the  general  security  arid 
violating  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  built  as  it  is 
upon  a  foundation  which  cannot  suffer  this  diveisily  in 
the  public?  exorcise  of  religion.  Already,  continued 
Maurice,  44  then?  am  the  seeds  of  dissension  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  and  in  the*  cities,  sure  to  ripen  in  the  idleness 
and  repose  of  peace  to  an  open  division.  This  would 
give  the  enemy  a  means  of  intriguing^  with  and  cor¬ 
rupting  those  who  .an?  already  wickedly  inclined. 

»  jcuum s,  -  «ao,  my* 
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Tim-?  in  -the  year  1608,  the  head  of  the  Dutch  re¬ 
public,  the  son  of  William  the  Silent,  se.!Te^.  0^°to 
himself  in  favour  of  continuing  a  hoirxbk  , 
maintain  the  political  independence 
to  prevent  Catholics  from  acquiring  the  light  ot  pu 
licly  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  thou 

C°Ye°t  itw'ould  he  unjust  to  the  prince,  **  £5 
was  as  pure  and  unsullied  as  his  sword,  to  confound  h 
"esPwith  his  end.  He  was  firmly,  convince^ that 
liberty  of  religious  worship,  to  be  acqmied  c  o 
truce,  would  inevitably  cause  the  IW 
fall  once  more  under  the  Spanish  yoke.  Ihe 
ambassador  with  whom  he  conferred  every  day,  ne 
doubted  his  sincerity.  Gelderland,  Friesland, 

Groningen,  and  Utrecht,  fiveprovmcesout  of The .united 
seven  the  prince  declared  to  be  chiefly  l.nhaOitca  y 
Catholics  They  had  only  entered  the  union,  he  sai  , 
tatS  corned  by  forL  Ttay 
in  ih&  union  by  force,  unless  allowed  freedom  ox  101 
frion  His  inference  from  sucb  a  lamentable  state  o 
fffciirs  was  not  that  the  experiment  of  religions  worship 
sbrmld  be  tried  but  that  the  garrisons  throughout  the 
five  irovtaces  ought  to  he  redoubled,  and  the  war  with 
Snain*  indefinitely  waged.  The  President  was  likewise 
of  opinion  that  fa  revolt  of  these  five  provinces  agamst 
the  union  might  he  at  any  moment  expected,  11  l  f 
rToLd  ^  they  were  to  recognise  a  sovereignty  wh  oh 

SSA  tiSr  religion.”  W  a 

ImwAver  it  was  not  unnatural  that  he  should  ma  o 
different  deduction  from  that  of  the 

recommend,  not  more  garrisons,  hut  moio  libuty  o 

W  ThiiTthe  very  men  who  were  ready  to  dare  all  and  to 
sacrifice  all  in  behalf  of  thoir  country  really  believed 
themselves  providing  for  tho  impenshahlo  security  ot 

m~.we.ia.  Sy  plaoibs  it  »  wnm  )»«« 

nf  religious  intolerance. 

Maurice,  not  satisfied  with  making  1 .liww 
arguments  against  the  truce  m  his  corierenceb  with  t.ie 

rm  Tnonrtin  n  RAi  mv\  remrted  in  Wh  letterB  to  yilWroy  the  print*’*  <  rn* 
vo 
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envoys  of  the  Frcncn  and  British  sovereigns,  employed 
the  brief  interval  yet  to  elapse  before  definitely  break¬ 
ing  off  or  resuming  the  conferences  with  the  Spanish 
commissioners  in  making  vigorous  appeals  to  the 
country. 

44  The  weal  or  woe  of  the  United  Provinces  for  all 
time,”  he  said,  “is  depending  on  the  present  transac¬ 
tions.17  Weigh  well  the  reasons  we  urge,  and  make  use 
of  those  which  seem  to  you  convincing.  You  know  that 
the  foe,  according  to  his  old  deceitful  manner,  laid  down 
very  specious  conditions  at  the  beginning,  in  order  to 
induce  my  lords  the  States-General  to  treat. 

“  If  the  king  and  the  archdukes  sincerely  mean  to 
relinquish  absolutely  their  pretensions  to  these  pro¬ 
vinces,  they  can.  certainly  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
honest  and  convenient  words  to  express  their  intention. 
As  they  are  seeking  other  phrases  than  the  usual  end 
straightforward  ones,  they  give  certain  proof  that  they 
mean  to  keep  back  from  us  the  substance.  fJ  hey  are 
trying  to  cheat  us  with  dark,  dubious,  loosely- screwed 
terms,18  which  secure  nothing  and  bind  to  nothing.  If 
ifc  be  wise  to  trust  the  welfare  of  our  State  to  ambiguous 
words,  you  can  judge  according  to  your  own  discretion. 

44  Itecognition  of  our  sovereignty  is  the  foundation- 
stone  of  these  negotiations.  ' 

t4  Let  every  man  be  assured  that,  With  such  mighty 
enemies,  we ’can.  do  nothing  by  halves.  We  cannot 
afford  to  retract,  mutilates  or  moderate  our.  original 
determination.  He  who  swerves  from  the  straight,  road 
at,  the  beginning  is  lost,;  he's  who  stumbles  at  the  first 
slop  is  apt  to  fall  down  the  whole,  staircase.  If,  on 
account  of  imaginary  necessity,  we  postpone  that  most 
vital  point,  the,  assurance  of  our  freedom,  we  shall  very 
easily  allow  less  important  points  to  pass  muster, u  and 
at  last  come  tamely  into  tin?  path  of  reconciliation. 
That  was  exactly  the  danger  which  our  ancestors  in 
similar  negotiations  always  feared,  and  against  which 
we  too  have  always  done  our  best  to  guard  ourselves. 

44  Wherefore,  if  the  preservation  of  our  beloved  father- 

»r  The*  h-ttiT,  (ktH.1  21  Sept.  l com,  1»  *n  “Op  Kchrcwivtsii  gwsUeJde  wooiden  <*0 
pnlhiuhol  In  full  hy  Van  <kr  Konp,  ill.  tcrmcii."  t 
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land  is  dear  to  yon,  I  exhort  you  to  maintain  that  great 
fundamental  resolution,  at  all  times  and  against  all  men, 
even  if  this  should  cause  the  departure  of  the  enemy’s 
commissioners.  What  can  you  expect  from  them  hut 
evil  fruit  ?  ” 

He  then  advised  all  the  estates  and  magistracies 
which  he  was  addressing  to  instruct  their  deputies,  at 
the  approaching  session  of  the  States-General,  to  hold  on 
to  the  first  article  of  the  often-cited  preliminary  resolu¬ 
tion  without  allowing  one  syllable  to  be  altered.  Other¬ 
wise  nothing  could  save  the  commonwealth  from  dire 
and  notorious  confusion.  Above  all,  he  entreated  them 
to  act  in  entire  harmony  and  confidence  with  himself 
and  his  cousin,  even  as  they  had  ever  done  with  his 
illustrious  father. 

Certainly  the  prince  fully  deserved  the  confidence  of 
*  the  States,  as  well  for  his  own  signal  services  and  chi¬ 
valrous  self-devotion,  as  for  the  unexampled  sacrifices 
and  achievements  of  William  the  Silent.  His  words 
had  the  true  patriotic  ring  of  his  father’s  frequent  and 
eloquent  appeals ;  and  1  have  not  hesitated  to  give 
these  extracts  from  his  discourse,  because  comparatively 
few  of  such  utterances  of  Maurice  have  been  preserved, 
and  because  it  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the  condition 
of  the  republic  and  the  state  of  parties  at  that  momen¬ 
tous  epoch.  It  ^/as  not  merely  the  fate  of  the  United 
Netherlands  and  the  question  of  peace  or  war  between 
the  little  republic  and  its  hereditary  enemy  that  were 
upon  the  issue.  The  peace  of  all  Christendom,  the  most 
considerable  material  interests  of  civilization,  and  the 
highest  political  and  moral  principles  that  can  influence 
human  action,  were  involved  in  those  negotiations. 

There  were  not  wanting  many  to  impeach  the  purity 
of  the  stadholder’s  motives.  As  admiral  or  captain- 
general,  he  received  high  salaries,  besides  a  tenth  part 
of  all  prize-money  gained  at  sea  by  the  fleets,  or  of 
ransom  and  blackmail  on  land  by  the  armies  of  the  re¬ 
public.  His  profession,  his  ambition,  his  delights,  were 
those  of  a  soldier.  As  a  soldier  in  a  great  war,  he  was 
more  necessary  to  his  countrymen  than  he  could  expect 
to  be  as  a  statesman  in  time  of  peace.  But  nothing  ever 
appeared,  in  public  or  in  private,  which  threw  a  reason¬ 
able  suspicion  upon  his  lofty  patriotism.  Peace  he  low! 
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always  believed  to  be  difficult  of  attainment.  It  bad  now 
been  proved  impossible.  A  truce  be  honestly  considered 
a  pitfall  of  destruction,  and  be  denounced  it,  as  we  have 
seen,  m  the  language  of  energetic  conviction.  He  never 
alluded  to  bis  pecuniary  losses  in  case  peace  should  bo 
made.  His  disinterested  patriotism  was  the  frequent 
subject  of  comment  in  the  most  secret  letters  of  the 
French  ambassadors  to  the  king.  He  bad  repeatedly 
refused  enormous  offers  if  be  would  forsake  the  cause 
of  the  republic.  The  King  of  France  was  ever  ready 
to  tempt  him  with  bribes,  such  as  bad  proved  most  effi¬ 
cacious  with  men  as  highly  born  and  as  highly  placed' 
as  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau.  But  there  is 
no  record  that  Jean nin  assailed  him  at  this  crisis  with 
such  temptations,  although  it  has  not  been  pretended 
that  tho  prince  was  obdurate  to  the  influence  of  Mam¬ 
mon  when  that  deity  could  be  openly  approached. 

That  Maurice  loved  power,  pelf,  and  war,  can  hardly 
bo  denied*  That  ho  had  a  mounting  ambition ;  that 
he  thought  a  monarchy  founded  upon  "tho  historical  in¬ 
stitutions  and  charters  of  tho  provinces  might  be  better 
tbm  the  burgher-aristocracy  which,  under”  tho  lead  of 
Baineveld,  was  establishing  itself  in  tho  country ;  that 
he  knew  no  candidate  so  eligible  for  such  a  throne  m 
his  father’s  son  ;  all  this  is  highly  probable  and  scarcely 
surprising.  But  that  such  sentiment?  or  aspirations 
caused  him  to  swerve  tho  ninth  part  of  a  hair  from 
what  he  considered  the  direct  path  of  duly;  that  ho 
determined  to  fight  out  the  great  fight  with  Spain  and 
home  until  the  States  were  free  in  form,  in  name,  and 
m  tact,  only  that  he  might  then  usurp  a  sovereignty 
which  would  otherwise  revert  to  Philip  of  Spain  or  be 
snatched  by  Henry  of  Navarre— -of  all  this  there  is  no 
proof  whatever. 

Tho  language  of  Lewis  William  to  tlio  province.* 
under  Lis  government  was  quite  as  vigorous  as  the  ap¬ 
peals  of  Maurice.20  * 

During  tho  brief  interval  remaining  before  tho  com¬ 
missioners  should  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
btates  or  take  their  departure,  the  press  throughout  the 
Netherlands  was  most  active.  Pamphlets  full  thick  as 
hail.  The  peace  jmrty  and  tho  war  party  contended 

m  1Ii:s  lettw  1h  imbllhk'd  by  Van  dur  K<  in^  III  m-n@. 
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witli  each,  other,  over  all  the  territory  ot  the  provinces, 
as  vigorously  as  the  troops  of  Fuentes  or  Bnequoy  had 
•ever  battled  with  the  columns  of  Bax  and  Meetkcrke. 
The  types  of  Blaauw  and  Plantin  were  as  effective 
during  the  brief  armistice,  as  pike  and  arquebus  in  the 
field,  but  unfortunately  they  were  used  by  Nether- 
landers  against  each  other.  As  a  matter  of  course,  each 
party  impeached  the  motives  as  well  as  the  actions  of  its 
antagonist.  The  adherents  of  the  Advocate  accused  the 
stadholder  of  desiring  the  continuance  of  the  war  for 
personal  aims.  They  averred  that  six  thousand  men  for 
guarding  the  rivers  would  he  necessary,  in  addition  to 
the  forty-five  thousand  men,  now  kept  constantly  on  foot. 
They  placed  the  requisite  monthly  expenses,  if  hostilities 
were  resumed,  at  800,000  florins,  while  they  pointed  to 
the  27,000,000  of  debt  over  and  above  the  8,000,000  duo  to 
the  British  crown,  as  a  burthen  under  which  the  republic 
could  scarcely  stagger  much  longer.21  Such  figures  seem 
modest  enough,  as  the  price  of  a  war  of  independence. 

Familiar  with  the  gigantic  budgets  of  our  own  day,  we 
listen  with  something  like  wonder,  now  that  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  have  passed,  to  the  fierce  denunciations 
by  the  war  party  of  these  figures  as  wilful  fictions. 
Science  has  made  in  that  interval  such  gigantic  strides. 
The  awful  intellect  of  man  may  at  last  make  war  impos¬ 
sible  for  his  physical  strength.  He  can  forge  but  cannot 
wield  the  hammer  of  Thor;  nor  has  Science  yet  dis¬ 
covered  the  philosopher’s  stone.  Without  it,  what  ex¬ 
chequer  can  accept  chronic  warfare  and  escape  bank¬ 
ruptcy?  After  what  has  been  witnessed  in  those  latest 
days,  the  sieges  and  battles  of  that  distant  epoch  seem 
like  the  fights  of  pigmies  and  cranes.  Already  an  eighty 
years’  war,  such  as  once  was  waged,  has  become  incon¬ 
ceivable.  Let  two  more  centuries  pass  away,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  three  weeks’  campaign  may  exhaust  an  umpire.™ 

Meantime  the  war  of  words  continued.  A  proclama¬ 
tion  with  penalties  was  issued  by  the  States  against,  tiny 
epidemic  plague  of  pamphlets  or  “blno-books,”  as  those 
publications  were  called  in  Holland but  with  lift.lo 
result.24  It  was  not  deemed  consistent  with  liberty  by 

si  Wagenaar,  lx.  3*77.  22  This  was  wiltten  In  March, 

n  «  Blaauw  boekje."  Was  the  phrase  derived  from  the  name  of  the  great  }«t  i u'ti 
Blaauw  ?  a*  Groot  Plakwt  Bock,  I.  D.  kol.  437  Wagenaar,  lx.  3';& 
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those  republicans  to  put  chains  on  the  press  because  its 
utterances  might  occasionally  be  distasteful  to  muris- 
trates.  J  ho  writers,  printers,  and  sellers  of  the  “  bfuc- 
books  remained  unpunished  and  snapped  their  fimrers 

at  the  placard.  ° 

Wo  have  seen  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Nassau* 
ancl  their  adherents  by  public  appeals  and  private  conver¬ 
sation  to  defeat  all  schemes  of  truce.  The  people  were 
stirred  by  the  eloquence  of  the  two  stadhohiers  They 
were  stung  to  fmy  against  Spain  and  against  Barncveld 
by  the  waspish  effusions  of  the  daily  press.  The  magis¬ 
trates  remamed  calm,  and  took  part  by  considerable 
majorities  with  Barneveld.  That  statesman,  while  exer¬ 
cising  almost  autocratic  influence  in  the  estates  became 
more  and  more  odious  to  the  humbler  classes’,  to"  the 
hi  assaus,  and  especially  to  the  Calvinist  clergy.  'lie  was 
denounced  as  a  papist,  an  atheist.,  a  traitor,  because  sfriv- 
mg  for  an  honourable  peace  with  the  foo,  and  because 
admitting  the  possibility  of  more  than  one  road  to  (lie 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  To  doubt  the  infallibility  of  ( 'alvin 
was  as  heinous  a  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  his  accusers,  as 
to  kneel  to  the  host.  Peter  Ti  tel  maim,  half  a  century 
earlior  dripping  with  the  blood  of  a  thousand  martyrs 
scorned  hardly  a  more  loathsome  object  to  all  Nether’ 
landers  than  the  Advocate  now  appeared  to  his  political 
enemies,  thus  daring  to  preach  religion!)  toleration,  and 
boasting  of  humble  ignorance  as  the  safest  creed.*0  Alas  ! 
wo  must  always  have  something  to  persecute,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  man  is  never  so  convinced  of  his  own  wisdom  as 
slim  d°ulinS  wMl  aubj°<:te  hoyond  human  comprehend 

Unfortunately,  however,  while  the  great  Advocate  was 
clout  m  liia  conscience  ho  hud  sourced y  dean  bunds  lies 
had  very  recently  accepted  a  present  of  twenty  thousand 
flonns  from  the  King  of  Franco.  'That,  this  was  a  bribe 
by  which  his  services  were  to  bo  purchased  for  a  cause 
not  m  harmony  with  Ins  own  convictions  it  would  lie 
unjust  to  say.  Wo  of  a  later  generation,  who  have  had 
iio  advantage  of  looking  through  the  portfolio  of  Prosi- 

“  "  A1/"  h"‘  '«*«*«  "  “  Nil  note  tuttolmn 

BChryynm  ra  wrapn-ktai  voor  strydig  of  Uw  01il«i-Bun..-v.'lil  rmnily  vili.  VU1 

niPi  tit*  vryhOd  uunge/JBi?  <«n  duerom  i.  t»f  thlb  work,  twin*  m  K 

gouyd  W(;rdt.M— ' Wagoner,  ix,  ;i73. 
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dent  Jeannin,  and  of  learning  the  secret  intentions  of 
that  diplomatist  and  of  his  master,  can  fully  understand 
however  that  there  was  more  than  sufficient  cause  at  the 
time  for  suspecting  the  purity  of  the  great  Advocate’s 
conduct.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  secret  instruc¬ 
tions  of  Henry  gave  his  plenipotentiaries  almost  un¬ 
limited  power  to  buy  up  as  many  influential  personages 
in  the  Netherlands  as  could  be  purchased.  So  they 
would  assist  in  making  the  king  master  of  the  United 
Provinces  at  the  proper  moment  there  was  scarcely  any 
price  that  he  was  not  willing  to  pay. 

Especially  Prince  Maurice,  his  cousin,  and  the  Advo 
cate  of  Holland,  were  to  bo  secured  by  life  pensions, 
property,  offices,  and  dignities,  all  which  Jeannin  might 
offer  to  an  almost  unlimited  amount,  if  by  such  means 
those  great  personages  could  possibly  be  induced  to  per¬ 
form  the  king’s  work. 

There  is  no  record  that  the  president  ever  held  out 
such  baits  at  this  epoch  to  the  prince.  There  enulil 
never  be  a  doubt  however  in  any  one’s  mind  that  if  the 
political  chief  of  the  Orange-N  assail  house  over  wished 
to  make  himself  the  instrument  by  which  Prance  should 
supplant  Spain  in  the  tyranny  of  tin;  Net  herlaiuls,  he 
might  always  name  his  own  price.  Jeannin  never  in¬ 
sulted  him  with-.. any  such  trading  propositions.  As  for 
Barnevekl,  he  avowed  long  years  ail  or  wards  that  he  had 
accepted  the  twenty  thousand  florins,  and  that  (he  kin^ 
had  expressly  exacted  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  transact 
tion.  He  declared  howover  that  the  money  was  a  reward 
for  public  services  rendered  by  him  to  tin;  French 
Government  ten  years  before,  in  the  course  of  his  mission 
to  France  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Venous,  Tint 
reward  had  been  promised  in  UVjH,  and  the  pledge  was 
fulfilled  in  160c3.  In  accepting  wages  fairly  earned?  how¬ 
ever,  he  protested  that  he  had  hound  himself  to  no  dis¬ 
honourable  service,  and  that  ho  had,  never  exchanged  a 
word  with  Jeannin  or  with  any  man  in  regard  to  secur¬ 
ing  for  Henry  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands/' 

His  friends  moreover  maintained  in  his  defence  that 
there  wore  no  laws  in  the  Netherlands  forbidding  citizens 
to  accept  presents  or  pensions  from  foreign  powens, 

27  See  for  this  whole  story  of  the  twenty  thousand  floaiuH  jutkl  tc  |}»*  Aihwate,  Va» 
to*  Romp,  in.  43,  165,  166.  Brandt,  RfgtHpicging,  H7,  »h.  Wagmmir,  lx.  ;i*7«;wi. 
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Such  an  excuse  was  as  bad  as  the  accusation.  Woe  to 
the  republic  whose  citizens  require  laws  to  prevent  them 
frona  becoming  stipendiaries  of  foreign  potentates!  If 
public  virtue,  the  only  foundation  of  republican  institu¬ 
tions,  be  so  far  washed  away  that  laws  in  this  regard  are 
necessary  to  save  it  from  complete  destruction,  then 
already  the  republic  is  impossible.  Many  who  bore 
illustrious  names,  and  occupied  the  highest  social  posi¬ 
tions  at  that  day  in  France,  England,  and  the  obedient 
provinces,  were  as  venal  as  cattle  at  a  fair.  .Philip  and 
Henry  had  bought  them  over  and  over  again,  whenever 
either  was  rich  enough  to  purchase  and  strong  enough  to 
enforce  the  terms  of  sale.  Bribes  were  taken  with  both 
hands  in  overflowing  measure ;  the  difficulty  was  only  in 
obtaining  the  work  for  the  wage. 

But  it  would  have  been  humiliating  beyond  expression 
had  the  new  commonwealth,  after  passing  through  the 
fiery  furnace  of  its  great  war,  proved' no  purer  than  h*ad- 
mg  monarchies  at  a  most  corrupt  epoch.  It  was  iin 
wonder  therefore  that  men  sought  to  wipe  oil*  the.  Main 
from  the  reputation  of  Barnoveld,  and  it,  is  at  least  a 
solace  that  there  was  no  proof  of  his  over  rendering,  or 
ever  having  agreed  to  render,  services  inconsistent  with 
his  convictions  as  to  the  best  interests  of  the  common¬ 
wealth. .  Jt  is  sufficiently  grave  that  he  knew  the  colour 
of  the  king’s  money,  and  that  in  a  momentous  crisis  of 
history  he  accepted  a  reward  for  f< >n‘uer  professional 
services,  and  that  the  broker  in  the  transaction,  Presi¬ 
dent  Jeannin,  seriously  charged  him  by  Henry’s  orders 
to  keep  the  matter  secret.  It  would  be#still  more  dismal 
if  Jeannin,  in  his  private  letters,  had  ever  intimated  to 
Villeroy  or  his  master  that  he  considered  it  a  mercantile 
transaction,  or  if  any  effort  had  ever  been  made  by  the 
Advocate  to  help  Henry  to  the  Batavian  throne.  %Thi« 
however  is  not  the  case. 

In  truth,  neither  Maurice  nor  Barnoveld  was  likely  to 
assist  the  French  king  in  his  intrigues  against  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  fatherland.  Both  had  higher  objects 
of  ambition  than  to  become  the  humble  and  well  paid 
servants  of  a  foreign  potentate.  The  sfadholdor  doubt¬ 
less  dreamed  of  a  crown  which  might  have  been  his 
lathe i  s,  and  winch  his  own  illustrious  services  might 
be  supposed  to  have  earned  for  himself.  If  that  tempi' 
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ing  prize  were  more  likely  to  be  gamed  by  a  continuance 
of°tbe  war,  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  he  considered 
peace,  and  still  more  truce,  as  fatal  to  the  independence 
of  the  provinces. 

The  Advocate,  on  the  other  hand,  loved  his  country 
well.  Perhaps  he  loved  power  even  better.  To  govern 
the  city  magistracies  of  Holland,  through  them  the 
provincial  estates,  and  through  them  again  the  States- 
General  of  the  whole  commonwealth ;  as  first  citizen  of 
a  republic  to  wield  the  powers  of  a  king  ;  as  statesman, 
diplomatist,  and  financier,  to  create  a  mighty  empire  out 
of  those  slender  and  but  recently  emancipated  provinces 
of  Spain,  was  a  more  flattering  prospect  for  a  man  of 
large  intellect,  iron  will,  and  infinite  resources,  than  to 
sink  into  the  contemptible  position  of  stipendiary  to  a 
foreign  master.  He  foresaw  change,  growth,  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  existing  condition  of  things.  Those 
great  corporations  the  East  and  West  India  Companies 
were  already  producing  a  new  organism  out  of  the 
political  and  commercial  chaos  which  had  been  so  long 
brooding  over  civilization.  Visions  of  an  imperial  zone 
extending  from  the  little  Batavian  island  around  the 
earth,  a  chain  of  forts  and  factories  dotting  the  newly- 
discovered  and  yet  undiscovered  points  of  vantage,  on 
island  or  prcnnolitory,  in  every  sea;  a  watery,  nebulous, 
yet  most  substantial  empire— not  fantastic,  but  practical 
_ .not  picturesque  and  mediaeval,  but  modern  and  lucra¬ 
tive— a  world-wide  commonwealth  with  a  half-sub¬ 
merged  metropolis,  which  should  rule  the  ocean  with 
its  own  fleets  ami,  like  Venice  and  Florence,  job  its 
land  wars  with  mercenary  armies — all  these  dreams 
were  not  the  cloudy  pageant  of  a  poet  but  the  practical 
schemes  of  a  great  creative  mind.  They  were  destined 
to  become  reality.  Had  the  geographical  conditions 
been  originally  more  favourable  than  they  were,  had 
Nature  been  less  a  stepmother  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
rising  Batavian  realm,  the  creation  might  have  been 
more  durable.  Barnoveld,  and  the  men  who  acted  with 
him,  comprehended  their  age,  and  wit. a  slender  materials 
were  prepared  to  do  great  things.  They  did  not  lock 
very  far  perhaps  into  futurity,  but  they  saw  the  vast 
changes  already  faking  place,  and  felt  the  throb  of 
forces  actually  at  work  * 
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The  days  were  gone  when  the  iron-clad  man  on  horse¬ 
back  conquered  a  kingdom  with  his  single  hand.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  is  more  of  poetry  and  romance  in  his  deeds 
than  in  the  achievements  of  the  connting-liouse  aristo¬ 
cracy,  the  hierarchy  of  joint-stock  corporations  that  was 
taking  the  lead  in  the  world’s  affairs.  Enlarged  views 
of  the  social  compact  and  of  human  liberty,  as  compared 
with  those  which  later  generations  ought  to  take, 
standing  upon  the  graves,  heaped  up  mountains  high, 
of  their  predecessors,  could  hardly  be  expected  of  them. 
But  they  knew  how  to  do  the  work  before  them.  They 
had  been  able  to  smite  a  foreign  and  sacerdotal  tyranny 
into  the  dust  at  the  expense  of  more  blood  and  more 
treasure,  and  with  sacrifices  continued  through  a  longer 
cycle  of  years,  than  had  ever  been  recorded  by  history. 

Thus  the  Advocate  believed  that  the  chief  fruits  of 
the  war — political  independence,  religious  liberty,  com 
moreial  expansion— could  he  now  secured  by  diplomacy, 
and  that  a  truce  could  be  so  handled  as  to  become 
equivalent;  to  a  peace.  He  required  no  bribes  therefore 
to  labour  for  that  which  ho  believed  to  be  for  his  own 
interests  and  for  those  of  the  countjj^j|^ 

•First  citizen  of  Holland,  PerpH^T?^irinan  ^  of  a 
board  of  ambitious  shopkeepers  Sosed  to  dictate 

laws  to  the  world  from  their  counting  ouse  table,  with 
an  unerring  eye  for  the  interests  of  tab  commonwealth 
and  his  own,  with  much  vision,  extraordinary  eloquence, 
and  a  magnificent  will,  lie  is  as  good  a  sample  of  a  great 
burgher— an  imposing  not  a  heroic  figure— as  the  times 
had  seen. 

A  vast;  stride  liad  been  taken  in  the  world’s  progress. 
Even  monopoly  was  freedom  compared  to  the  sloth  and 
ignorance  of  an  earlier  epoch  and  of  other  lands,  and 
although  the  days  were  still  far  distant  when  the  earth 
was  to  belong  to  mankind,  yet  the  modem  republic  was 
leading,  half  unconsciously,  to  a  period  of  wider  liberty 
of  government.,  commerce,  and  above  all  of  thought. 

Meantime,  the  period  assigned  for  the  departure  of 
the  Spanish  commissioners,  unless  they  brought  a 
sat  isfactory  communication  from  the  king,  was  rapidly 
appn  aching. 

On  the  24th  September  Ycrreykon  returned  from 
Brussels,  but  it  vms  soon  known  that  he  came  empty 
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handed.  He  informed  the  French  and  English  ambas- 
24  Se  t  sa<^ors  that  t^e  archdukes,  on  their  own  respon- 
ep  '  sibility,  now  suggested  the  conclusion  of  a  truce 
of  seven  years  for  Europe  only.  This  was  to  be  nego¬ 
tiated  with  the  States-General  as  with  free  people,  over 
whom  no  pretensions  of  authority  were  made,  and  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  king  would  give  his  consent 
to  this  arrangement. 

The  ambassadors  naturally  refused  to  carry  the 
message  to  the  States.  To  make  themselves  the  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  such  childish  suggestions  was  to  bring  them¬ 
selves  and  their  masters  into  contempt.  There  had 
been  trifling  enough,  and  even  Jeannin  saw  that  the 
storm  of  indignation  about  to  burst  forth  would  be 
irresistible.  There  was  no  need  of  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  commissioners  to  prolong  their  stay  if  this 
was  the  result  of  the  fifteen  days’  grace  which  had  so 
reluctantly  been  conceded  to  them.  To  express  a  hope 
that  the  king  might  perhaps  give  his  future  approval  to 
a  proceeding  for  which  his  signed  and  sealed  consent 
had  been  exacted  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  was 
carrying  effrcmhjp^rther  than  had  yet  been  attempted 
in  these  ania^^^^^sjtiatioiis. 

Prince  Mau^HBfnce  more  addressed  the  cities  of 
26  Sept  I^k^Bpving  vent  to  his  wrath  in  language 
with  \Wfich  there  was  now  more  sympathy 
fiian  there  had  been  before.  44  Vorreyken  has  come 
back,”  he  said/44  not  with  a  signature,  but  with  a  hope. 
The  longer  the  enemy  remains  in  the  country  the  more 
bo  goes  hack  from  what  he  had  originally  promised. 
He  is  seeking  for  nothing  more  than,  in  this  cheating 
way  and  in  this  pretence  of  waiting  for  the  king’s 
consent — which  wo  have  been  expecting  now  for  more 
than  eighteen  months— to  continue  the  ruinous  armis¬ 
tice.  .  Thus  he  keeps  the  country  in  a  perpetual  un¬ 
certainty,  the  only  possible  consequence  of  which  is  our 
complete,  destruction.  Wo  adjure  you  therefor©  to  send 
a  resolution  in  conformity  with  our  late  address,  in  order 
that  through  these  tricks  and  snares  the  fatherland  may 
not  fall  into  the  clutch  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  into 
eternal  and  intolerable  slavery.  God  save  us  all  *rom 
such  a  fate  1  ” 28 

9  Document  given  in  Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  m,  i7a. 
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Neither  Barneveld  nor  Jeannin  attempted  to  struggle 
against  the  almost  general  indignation.  The  deputies 
of  Zeeland  withdrew  from  the  assembly  of  the  Statcs- 
General,  protesting  that  they  would  never  appear  there 
again  so  long  as  the  Spanish  commissioners  remained  in 
the.  country.  The  door  was  opened  wide,  and  it  was 
plain  that  those  functionaries  must  take  their  departure. 
Pride  would  not  allow  them  to  ask  permission  of  the 
States  to  remain,  although  they  intimated  to  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  their  intense  desire  to  linger  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  longer.  This  was  obviously  inadmissible,  and  on 
the  dOth  September  they  appeared  before  the  Assembly 
to  take  leave.29 

There  were  but  three  of  them,  the  Genoese,  the 
Spaniard,  and  the  Burgundian — Spinola,  ManeiokW, 
and  JRichardot.  Of  the  two  Netherlander^  Brother  John 
was  still  in  Spain,  and  Verreyken  found  it  convenient 
that  day  to  have  a  lame  leg. 

President  Kiohardot,  standing  majestically  before  the 
Slate, s-Ueneral,  with  his  robes  wrapped  around 
his  tajl,  spare  form,  made  a  solemn  farewell 
speech  of  mingled  sorrow,  pity,  and  Urn  resentment  of 
injured  innocence.  They  had  come  to  the  Hague,  lift 
said,  sent  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  archdukes,  to 
treat  fora  good  and  substantial  peace,  according  to  the 
honest  intention  of  his  Majesty  and  t$cir  Highnesses. 
To  this  end  they  had  sincerely  and  faithfully  dealt  with 
the  gentlemen  deputed  for  that  purpose  by  their  High 
Mightinesses  tins  States,  doing  everything  they  could 
think  of  to  further  the  riiun)  of  peace.  Tiny  lamented 
that  the  issue  had  not  been  such  as  they  had  imped,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  king  and  archdukes  had  so  far 
derogate, d  from  their  reput  at  ion  as  to  send  their  commis¬ 
sioners  into  the  United  Netherlands,  it  having  been  easy 
enough  to  arrange  for  negotiations  cm  other  soil,  it  had 
been  their  wish  thus  to  prove  to  the  world  how  straight¬ 
forward  were  their  intentions  by  not;  requiring  the 
States  to  send  deputies  to  them.  They  had  ueeorded 
the  lirst  point  in  the  negotiations,  touching  the  free 
state  of  the  country.  Their  High  Mightinesses  had 
taken  offence  upon  the  second,  regarding  the,  restoration 
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of  religion  in  tlie  United  Provinces.  Thereupon  the 
father  commissary  had  gone  to  Spain,  and  had  remained 
longer  than  was  agreeable.  Nevertheless,  they  had 
meantime  treated  of  other  points.  Coming  back  at  last 
to  the  point  of  religion,  the  States- General  had  taken  a 
resolution,  and  had  given  them  their  dismissal,  without 
being  willing  to  hoar  a  word  more,  or  to  make  a  single 
proposition  of  moderation  or  accommodation. 

He  could  not  refrain  from  saying  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  had  been  treated  roughly.  Their  High  Mighti¬ 
nesses  had  fixed  the  time  for  their  dismissal  more 
precisely  than  one  would  do  with  a  servant  who  was 
discharged  for  misconduct ;  for  the  lackey,  if  he  asked 
for  it,  would  be  allowed  at  least  a  day  longer  to  pack 
his  trank  for  the  journey.  They  protested  before  God 
and  the  assembly  of  the  States  that  the  king  and  princes 
had  meant  most  sincerely,  and  had  dealt  with  all  round¬ 
ness  and  sincerity.  They  at  least  remained  innocent  of 
all  the  disasters  and  calamities  to  come  from  the  war. 

“  As  for  myself,”  said  Kichardot,  u  1  am  no  prophet, 
nor  the  son  of  a  prophet ;  yet  1  will  venture  the  pre¬ 
diction  to  you,  my  lords  the  States-General,  that  you 
will  bitterly  rue  it  that  you  did  not  embrace  the  peace 
thus  presented,  and  which  you  might  have  had.  The 
blood  which  is  destined  to  flow,  now  that  yon  have 
scorned  our  phm  of  reconciliation,  will  be  not  on  our 
heads  but  your/own.” 3() 

Barneveld  replied  by  temperately  but  firmly  repelling 
the  charges  brought  against  the  States  in  this  artful 
oration  of  the  president.  They  had  proceeded  in  the 
most  straightforward  manner,  never  permitting  them¬ 
selves  to  enter  into  negotiations  except  on  the  pre¬ 
liminary  condition  that  their  freedom  should  be  once 
for  all  conceded  and  recognized.  u  You  and  you  only,” 
ho  continued,  “are  to  bear  the  blame  that  peace  lias  not 
been  concluded;  you  who  have  not  boon  willing  or  not, 
been  able  to  keep  your  promises.  One  might,,  with 
better  reason,  hold  you  guilty  of  all  the  bloodshed  ;  you 
whose  edicts,  bloodier  and  more  savage  than  war  itself, 
long  ago  forced  these  provinces  into  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  waging  war ;  you  whose  cruelty,  but  yester¬ 
day  exercised  on  the  crews  of  defenceless  and  innocent 
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merchantmen  and  fishing-vessels,  has  been  fully  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  world.” 

Spinola’s  countenance  betrayed  much  emotion  as  he 
listened  to  the  exchange  of  bitter  recriminations  which 
took  place  on  this  farewell  colloquy.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  brave  and  accomplished  soldier  honestly 
lamented  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  end  the  war. 

But  the  rupture  was  absolute.  The  marquis  and  the 
president  dined  that  day  with  Prince  Maurice,  by  whom 
they  were  afterwards  courteously  accompanied  a  part  of 
the  way  on  their  journey  to  Brussels.411 

Thus  ended  the  comedy  -which  had  lasted  nearly  two 
years.  The  dismal  leave-taking,  as  the  curtain  fell,  was 
not  as  entertaining  to  the  public  outside  as  the  dramatic, 
meeting  between  Maurice  and  Bpinola  had  been  at  flic 
opening  scene  near  Kyswyk.  There  was  no  populace  to 
throw  up  their  hats  for  tins  departing  guests.  From  the 
winter’s  night  in  which  the  subtle  Franciscan  had  first 
stolen  into  the  prince’s  cabinet  down  to  this  autumn 
evening,  not  a  step  of  real  progress  could  he  recorded  as 
the  result  of  the  intolerable  quantity  of  speech -making 
and  quill  driving.  There  were  boat-loads  of  documents, 
protocols,  and  notes,  drowsy  and  stagnant  as  the  canals 
on  which  they  were  floated  oif  towards  their  tombs  in 
the  various  archives.  Peace  to  the  diyt  which  wo  have 
not  wantonly  disturbed,  believing  it,  o  be  wholesome 
for  the  cause  of  human  progress  that  the  art  of  ruling 
the  world  by  doing  nothing, 'as  practised  some,  centuries 
since,  should  once  and  again  las  exhibited. 

Not  in  vain  do  we  listen  to  those  long  bearded,  vener¬ 
able,  very  tedious  old  presidents,  advocates,  and  friars  of 
orders  gray,  in  their  high  ruffs,  taflety  rohes  or  gowns 
of  frieze,  as  they  squeak  and  gibber,  for  a  fleeting 
moment,  to  a  world  which  knew  them  not.  It  is  some* 
tiling  to  learn  that  grave  statesmen,  kings,  generals,  and 
presidents,  could  negotiate  lor  two  years  long,  and  that, 
the  only  result  should  bo  the  distinetion  between  a 
conjunction,  a  preposition,  and  an  adverb.  Thai,  the 
provinces  should  ho  hold  as  free  States,  not  far  free 
States— that  they  should  be  free  in  similitude,  not  in 
substance — thus  much  and  no  more  had  been  accmu 
pUshed. 
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And  now  to  all  appearance  every  chance  of  negotia¬ 
tion  was  gone.  The  half-century  war,  after  this  brief 
breathing  space,  was  to  be  renewed  for  another  century 
or  so,  and  more  furiously  than  ever.  So  thought  the 
public.  So  meant  Prince  Maurice.  Biehardot  and 
Jeannin  knew  better. 

The  departure  of  the  commissioners  was  recorded 
upon  the  register  of  the  resolutions  of  Holland,  with  the 
ominous  note  :  “  God  grant  that  they  may  not  have 
sown  evil  seed  here ;  the  effects  of  which  will  one  day 
be  visible  in  the  ruin  of  this  commonwealth.”  32 

Hardly  were  the  backs  of  the  commissioners  turned 
before  the  indefatigable  Jeannin  was  ready  with  his 
scheme  for  repatching  the  rupture.  He  was  at  first 
anxious  that  the  deputies  of  Zeeland  should  he  sum¬ 
moned  again,  now  that  the  country  was  rid  of  the 
.Spaniards.  Prince  Maurice,  however,  was  wrathful 
when  the  president  began  to  talk  once  more  of  truce. 
The  proposition,  he  said,  was  simply  the  expression  of  a 
wish  to  destroy  the  State.  Holland  and  Zeeland  would 
never  agree  to  any  such  measure,  and  they  would  find 
means  to  compel  the  other  provinces  to  follow  their 
example.  If  there  were  but  three  or  four  cities  in  the 
whole  country  to  reject  the  truce,  ho  would,  with  their 
assistance  alone, \  defend  the  freedom  of  the  republic,  or 
at  least  die  an  honourable  death  in  its  defence.  This 
at  least  would  t>o  bettor  than  after  a  lew  months  to 
become  slaves  of  Spain.  Such  a  result  was  the  object,  of 
those  who  began  this  work,  but  ho  would  resist  it  at  the 
peril  of  his  life.88 

A  singular  incident  now  seemed  to  justify  the  wrath 
of  the  stadholder,  and  to  be  likely  to  strengthen  life 
party. 

Young  Count  John  of  Nassau  happened  to  t  ake,  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  apartments  in  Goswyn  Meurskorfis  hostelry 
at  the  Hague,  just  vacated  by  Eichardot  In  the 
drawer  of  a  writing-table  was  found  a  document, 
evidently  left  there  by  the  president.  Tins  paper  w?ts 
handed  by  Count  John  to  his  cousin,  Frederic  Henry, 
who  at  once  delivered  it  to  his  brother  Maurice.  The 
prince  produced  it  in  the  assembly  of  the  Statcs-Gonerui, 
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members  from  eacb.  province  were  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  it  within  two  or  three  hours,  and  it  was  soon 
afterwards  printed  and  published.  The  document, 
being  nothing  less  than  the  original  secret  instructions 
of  the  archdukes  to  their  commissioners,  was  naturally 
read  with  intense  interest  by  the  States-General,  by  the 
foreign  envoys,  and  by  the  general  public.34 

It  appeared,  from  an  inspection  of  the  paper,35  that  the 
commissioners  had  been  told  that,  if  they  should  find 
the  French,  English,  and  Danish  ambassadors  desirous 
of  being  present  at  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty,  they 
were  to  exclude  them  from  all  direct  participation  in  the 
proceedings.  They  were  to  do  this,  however,  so  sweetly 
and  courteously  that  it.  would  be  impossible  for  those 
diplomatists  to  take  offence,  or  -to  imagine  themselves 
distrusted.  On  the  contrary,  the  States-General  were*  to 
be  informed  that  their  communication  in  private  orgtlm 
general  subject  with  the  ambassadors  was  approved  by 
the  archdukes,  because  they  believed  the  sovereigns  of 
Franco,  England,  and  Denmark,  their  sincere  and  afiee- 
tionato  friends*  The  commissioners  were  instructed 
to  domesticate  themselves  as  much  as  possible  with 
President  Jeannin  and  to  manifest  the  utmost  confidence 
in  hie  good  intentions.  They  were  to  take  the  same 
course  with  the  English  envoys,  but  in  more  general 
terms,  and  wore  very  discreetly  to  conrnmnoato  to  them 
whatever  they  already  know,  and,  on,  the  other  hand, 
carefully  to  conceal  from  them  all*  that  was  still  a 
secret. 

They  were  distinctly  told  to  make  the  point,  of  the 
Catholic  religion  first  and  foremost  in  the  negotiations ; 
the  arguments  showing  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
securing  its  public  exorcise  in  the  United  Provinces 
being  drawn  up  with  considerable  detail.  They  wore 
to  insist  that  the  republic  should  absolutely  renounce 
the  trade  with  the  East  and  'West  Indies,  and  should 
pledge  itself  to  chastise  such  of  its  citizens  as  might 
dare  to  undertake  those  voyages,  as  disturbers  of  iho 
peace  and  enemies  of  the  public  repose,  whether  they 
went  to  the  Indies  in  person  or  associated  themselves 
with  men  of  other  nations  for  that  purpose,  under  any 
pretext  whatever.  When  these  points,  together  with 
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many  matters  of  detail  less  difficult  of  adjustment,  liad 
been  satisfactorily  settled,  the  commissioners  were  to 
suggest  measures  of  union  for  the  common  defence  be¬ 
tween  the  united  and  the  obedient  provinces.  This 
matter  was  to  be  broached  very  gently.  “  In  the  sweetest 
terms  possible,”  it  was  to  be  hinted  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  Netherlander  could  protect  itself  against  every 
enemy,  but  if  dismembered,  as  it  was  about  to  be,  neither 
the  one  portion  nor  the  other  would  bo  safe.  The  com¬ 
missioners  were  therefore  to  request  the  offer  of  some 
proposition  from  the  States-General  for  the  common 
defence.  In  case  they  remained  silent,  however,  then 
the  commissioners  were  to  declare  that  the  archdukes 
had  no  wish  to  speak  of  sovereignty  over  the  United 
Provinces,  however  limited.  “  Having  once  given  them 
that  morsel  to  swallow,”  said  their  Highnesses,  “  we 
have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  onr  thoughts.  But  if  they 
reflect,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  see  fit  to  take  us  for 
protectors.” 

This  scheme  was  to  be  managed  with  great  discreetness 
and  delicacy,  and  accomplished  by  hook  or  by  crook,  if 
the  means  conld  he  found.  u  You  need  not  bo  scrupulous 
as  to  the  form  or  law  of  protection,  provided  the  name  of 
protoctor  can  be  obtained,”  continued  the  archdukes. 

At  least  the  greatest  pains  were  to  bo  taken  that  the 
two  sections  of  ?<he  Netherlands  might,  remain  friends, 
“  We  are  in  great  danger  unless  we  rely  upon  each 
other,”  it  was  urged.  “  But  touch  this  chord  very  gent  ly, 
lest  the  French  and  Knglish  hearing  of  it  suspect  some 
design  to  injure  them.  At  least;  we  may  each  mutually 
agree  to  chastise  such  of  our  respective  subjects  us  may 
venture  to  make  any  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the 
other.” 

It  was  much  disputed  whether  these  instruct  ions  had 
been  left  purposely  or  by  accident  in  the  table  drawer, 
Jeunnin  could  not  make  Up  his  mind  whether  it.  was  a 
trick  or  not,  and  the  vociferous  lamentations  of  Uichardot 
upon  his  misfortunes  made  little  impression  upon  his 
mind.  He  had  small  confidence  in  any  austerity  of 
principle  on  the  part  of  his  former  fellow-leaguer  that, 
would  prevent  him  from  leaving  tins  document  by  stealth, 
and  then  protesting  that  he  had  been  foully  wronged  by 
its  coming  to  light  On  the  whole,  he  was  inclined  to 
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think,  however,  that  the  paper  had  been  stolen  from 
him.8® 

Barneveld,  after  mnch  inquiry,  was  convinced  that  it 
had  been  left  in  the  drawer  by  accident.87 

Richardofc  himself  manifested  rage  and  dismay  when 
he  found  that  a  paper,  left  by  chance  in  his  lodgings, 
had  been  published  by  the  States.  Such  a  proceeding 
was  a  violation,  he  exclaimed,  of  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
With  equal  justice,  he  declared  it  to  he  an  offence  against 
the  religious  respect  due  to  ambassadors,  whose  persons 
and  property  were  sacred  in  foreign  countries.  44  Decency 
required  the  States,”  he  said,  46  to  send  the  document 
back  to  him,  instead  of  showing  it  as  a  trophy,  and  he 
was  ready  to  die  of  shame  and  vexation  at  the  unlucky 
incident.”88 

Few  honourable  men  will  disagree  with  him  in  these 
complaints,  although  many  contemporaries  obstinately 
refused  to  believe  that  the  crafty  and  experienced  di¬ 
plomatist  could  have  so  carelessly  left  about  bis  most 
important  archives,  lie  was  generally  thought  by  those 
who  had  most  dealt  with  him,  to  prefer,  on  principle,  a 
crooked  path  to  a  straight  one.  44  ’Tin  a  mischievous  old 
monkey,”  said  Villeroy,  on  another  occasion,  “  that  likes 
always  to  turn  its  tail  instead  of  going  directly  to  the 
purpose.”39  The  archduke,  however,  wgs  very  indulgent 
to  his  plenipotentiary.  u  My  good  master,”  said  the 
president,  “so  soon  as  ho  learned  the  loss  of  thataeeumd 
paper,  benign  an  tly  consoled,  instead  of  chastising  mo; 
and,  after  having  looked  over  the  draught,  was  glad  t  hat 
the  accident  had  happened;  for  thus  his  sincerity  had 
been  proved,  and  those  who  sought,  profit  by  the  trick 
had  been  confounded.”'10  On  the  other  bund,  wlmt  good 
could  it  do  to  the  cause  of  peace,  that,  these  wonderful 
instructions  should  bo  published  throughout  the  ropublic. 
They  might  almost  seem  a  fiction,  invented  by  the  war 
party  to  inspire  a  general  disgust  for  any  furfheo*  nego¬ 
tiation.  Every  loyal  Netherlander  would  necessarily  be 
qualmish  at  the  word  peace,  now  that  the  whole  design 
of  the  Spanish  party  was  disclosed. 

The  public  exercise  of  the  Homan  religion  was  now 
known  to  be  the  indispensable  condition— . first,  last,  and 
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always — to  any  possible  peace.  Every  citizen  of  the 
republic  was  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  should  he  dare  to  show  his  face  in  those  regions. 
The  States-General,  while  swallowing  the  crumb  of 
sovereignty  vouchsafed  by  the  archdukes,  were  to  accept 
them  as  protectors,  in  cider  not  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
enemies  whom  they  imagined  to  be  their  friends. 

What  could  be  more  hopeless  than  such  negotiations  ? 
What  more  dreary  than  the  perpetual  efforts  of  two 
lines  to  approach  each  other  which  were  mathematically 
incapable  of  meeting?  That  the  young  republic,  con¬ 
scious  of  her  daily  growing  strength,  should  now  seek 
refuge  from  her  nobly  won  independence  in  the  protec¬ 
torate  of  Albert,  who  was  himself  the  vassal  of  Philip, 
was  an  idea  almost  inconceivable  to  the  Dutch  mind. 
Yet  so  impossible  was  it  for  the  archdukes  to  put  them¬ 
selves  into  human  relations  with  this  new  and  popular 
Government,  that  in  the  inmost  recessos  of  their  breasts 
they  actually  believed  themselves,  when  making  the 
offer,  to  be  performing  a  noble  act  of  Christian  charity. 

The  efforts  of  Jeannin  and  of  the  English  ambassador 
were  now  unremitting,  and  thoroughly  seconded  by 
Barneveld.  Maurice  was  almost  at  daggers  drawn,  not 
only  with  the  Advocate,  but  with  the*  foreign  envoys. 
Sir  Ralph  Winw^od,  who  had,  in  virtue  of  the  old  treaty 
arrangements  with  England,  a  seat  in  the  stale-council 
at  the  Hague,  and  who  was  a  man  of*  a  somewhat  rough 
and  insolent  deportment,  took  occasion  at  a  session  of 
that  body,  when  the  prince  was  present,  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  at  once  resuming  the  ruptured  negotiations. 
The  King  of  Great  Britain,  he,  said,  only  recommended 
a  course  which  ho  was  himself  always  ready  to  pursue. 
Hostilities  which  were  necessary,  and  no  others,  were 
just.  Buell,  and  such  only,  could  be  favoured  by  (bid 
or  by  pious  kings.  But  wars  were  not  necessary  which 
could  be  honourably  avoided.  A  I, moo  was  not.  to  be 
despised,  by  which  religious  liberty  ami  commerce  were 
secured,  and.  it  was  not  the  part  of  wisdom  fo  plunge 
into  all  the  horrors  of  immediate  war  in  order  to  escape 
distant'  and  problematical  dangers,  I  hat  might,  arise  when 
the  truce  should  conic  to  an  end.  If  a  truce  were  now 
made,  the  kings  of  belli  France  and  England  would  be 
guarantees  for  its  faithful  observance*  They  would  take 
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sare  that  no  wrong  or  affront  was  offered  to  the  States- 
General.41 

Maurice  replied,  with  a  sneer,  to  these  sententious 
commonplaces  derived  at  second-hand  from  King  James 
that  great  kings  were  often  very  indifferent  to  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  by  their  friends.  Moreover,  there  was  an  eminent 
sovereign,  he  continued,  who  was  even  very  patient 
under  affronts  directly  offered  to  himself.  It  was  not 
very  long  since  a  horrible  plot  had  been  discovered  to 
murder  the  King  of  England,  with  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  all  the  great  personages  of  the  realm.  That  this 
great  crime  had  been  attempted  under  the  immediate 
instigation  of  the  King  of  Spain  was  notorious  to  the 
whole,  world,  and  certainly  no  secret  to  King  James. 
Yet  his  hri tannic  Majesty  had  made  haste  to  exonerate 
the  great  criminal  from  all  complicity  in  the  crime ;  and 
had  over  since  boon  fawning  upon  the  Catholic  king, 
and  hankering  for  a  family  alliance  with  him.  Conduct 
like  this  the  prince  denounced  in  plain  terms  as  cringing 
and  cowardly,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  guarantee? 
of  Dutch  independence  from  such  a  monarch  could  hardly 
bo  thought,  very  valuable. 

These  were  terrible  words  for  the  representative  of 
James  to  have  hurled  in  his  face  in  full  council  by  the 
foremost  personage  of  the  republic.  Wnwood  fell  into 
a  furious  passion,  and  of  course  there  wfs  a  violent  scene, 
with  much  subsequent  protesting  and  pi\>tocolling. 

The  British  king*  insisted  that  the  prince  should  make 
public  amends  for  the  insult,  and  Maurice  firmly  refused 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  matter  was  subse¬ 
quently  arranged  by  some  amicable  concessions  made 
by  the  prince  in  a  private  letter  to  James,  but  there 
remained  fur  the  time  a  state  of  alienation  between 
England  and  the  republic,,  at  which  the  Erenoh  sin¬ 
cerely  rejoiced.  The  incident,  however,  sufficiently 
shows  the  point  of  exaggeration  which  the  prince  had 
reached,  for,  although  choleric,  he  was  a  reasonable 
man,  and  it  was  only  because  the  whole  course  of  the 
negotiations  3 1  ad  offended  his  sense  of  honour  and  of 
right  that  be  bad  at  last  been  driven  quite  beyond  the 
bounds  of  self-control.*'4 


41  Wiwmar,  lx.  UH,  Grottos,  xvll.  7H5.  Van  ctor  Kemp,  Hi.  4 8.  Jeaiari* 
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On  the  1 3th  of  October,  the  envoys  of  France,  England, 
0  Denmark,  and  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Elec- 
ct*  tor  of  Brandenburg,  and  other  German  princes, 
came  before  the  States-General. 

Jeannin  in  the  name  of  all  these  foreign  ministers, 
made  a  speech  warmly  recommending  the  truce:13 

He  repelled  the  insinuation  that  the  measure  proposed 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  artifices  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  therefore  odious.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
originated  by  himself  and  the  other  good  friends  of  the 
republic. 

In  his  opinion,  the  terms  of  the  suggested  truce  con¬ 
tained  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  liberty  of  the  provinces, 
not  only  during  the  truce,  but  for  ever. 

No  stronger  recognition  of  their  independence  could 
be  expected  than  the  one  given.  It  was  entirely  without 
example,  argued  the  president,  that  in  similar  changes 
brought  about  by  force  of  arms,  sovereigns  after  having 
been  despoiled  of  their  states  have  been  compelled  to 
abandon  their  rights  shamefully  by  a  public  confession, 
unless  they  had  absolutely  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  and  were  completely  at.  their  mercy.  “  Yet  the 
princes  who  make  this  great  concession,”  continued 
jeannin,  “  are  not  lying  vanquished  at  your  feet,  nor 
reduced  by  dirk  necessity  to  yield  what  they  have 
yielded.”  f 

He  reminded/the  assembly  that,  the,  Swiss  enjoyed  at 
that  moment  their  liberty  in  virtue  of  a  simple,  truce, 
without  ever  having  obtained  from  their  former  sovereign 
a  declaration  such  as  was  now  offered  to  the  I’nited 
Provinces. 

The  president  argued,  moreover,  with  much  force  and 
acuteness,  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  (he  Stales, 
and  inconsistent  with  their  consciousness  of  strength,  to 
lay  so  much  stress  on  the  phraseology  by  whieh  their 
liberty  was  recognised.  That  freedom  had  been  won  by 
the  sword,  and  would  he  maintained,  against  all  Urn  world 
by  the  sword. 

In  truth,”  said  the  orator,  u  you  do  wrong  to  yotit 
liberty  by  calling  it  so  (then  in  doubt,  and  in  claiming 
with  so  much  contentions  anxiety  from  y» >ur  enemies  a 
title-deed  for  your  independence.  You  hold  it  by  yom 
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own  jmblic  decree.  In  virtue  of  that  decree,  confirmed 
by  tbe  success  of  your  arms,  you  have  enjoyed  it  long. 
Kor  would  any Ibing  obtained  from  your  enemies  be  of 
use  to  you  if  those  same  arms  with  which  you  gained 
your  liberty  could  not  still  preserve  it  for  you.” 

Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  president,  this  per¬ 
sistence  in  demanding  a  more  explicit  and  unlimited 
recognition  of  independence  was  only  a  pretext  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  war,  ingeniously  used  by  those  who  hated 
peace. 

.  Addressing  himself  more  particularly  to  the  celebrated 
circular  letter  of  Prince  Maurice  against  the  truce,  the 
president  maintained  that  the  liberty  of  the  republic 
was  as  much  acknowledged  in  the  proposed  articles 
as  if  the  words  u  for  ever”  had  been  added.  44  To  ac¬ 
knowledge  liberty  is  an  act  which,  by  its  very  nature, 
admits  of  no  conditions,”  he  observed  with  considerable 
ft  >reo.'!  f 

Tie*,  president  proceeded  to  say  that  in  the  original 
negotiations  the  qualifications  obtained  had  seemed  to 
him  enough.  As  there  was  an  ardent  desire,  however, 
on  the  part  of  many  for  a  more  explicit  phraseology,  as 
something  necessary  to  the  public  safety,  ho  had  thought 
it  worth  attempting, 

“  Wo  all  rejoiced  when  you  ehlaimyi  it,”  continued 
Joann  in,  “  but  not  when  they  agreed*  to  renounce  the 
names,  titles,  and  arms  of  the  Pnilefo  Provinces ;  for 
that  seemed  to  us  shameful  fort, hem  beyond  all  example. 
That  princes  should  make  concessions  so  entirely  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  grandeur,  excited  at  once  our  suspicion, 
for  we  could  not  imagine  the  cause  of  an  offer  so  specious* 
We  have  since  found  out  the  reason. v,lf' 

The  archdukes  being  unable,  accordingly,  to  obtain 
for  the  truce  those  specious  conditions  which  Spain  had 
originally  pretended  to  yield,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
old  diplomatist  that  the  king  should  bo  permitted  to  wear 
the  paste  substitutes  about  which  so  many  idle  words 
had  been  wasted. 

It  would  be  better,  ho  thought,  for  the  States  to  be 
contented  with  what  was  precious  and  substantial,  and 
net  to  lo.se  the  occasion  of  making  a  good  treaty  of  truce, 

**  lUint  fait  |>ur  Momiqjr  Jwtmiln,  13  Oct.  ItKitf.  Text  la  Jcannin,  i».  a- 1#. 
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which  was  sure  to  be  converted  with  time  into  an  abso¬ 
lute  peace. 

“  It  is  certain/9  he  said,  “  that  the  princes  with  whom 
you  are  treating  will  never  go  to  law  with  you  to  get  an 
exposition  of  the  article  in  question.  After  the  truce 
has  expired,  they  will  go  to  war  with  you  if  you  like, 
but  they  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  declare  whether 
they  are  fighting  you  as  rebels  or  as  enemies,  nor  will  it 
very  much  signify.  If  their  arms  are  successful,  they 
will  give  you  no  explanations.  1  f  you  arc  the  conquerors, 
they  will  receive  none.  The  fortune  of  war  will  be  the 
supreme  judge  to  decide  the  dispute,  not  the  words  of  a 
treaty.  Those  words  are  always  interpreted  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  weak  and  the  vanquished,  although  they 
may  be  so  perfectly  clear  that  no  man  could  doubt  thorn ; 
never  to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  have  proved  the 
validity  of  their  rights  by  the  strength  of  their  arms.99  m 

This  honest,  straightforward  cynicism,  coming  from 
the  lips  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  diplomatists  of 
Europe,  was  difficult  to  gainsaty.  Speaking  as  one  having 
authority,  the  president  told  the  Statos-Genoral  in  full 
assembly,  that  there  was  no  law  in  Christendom,  as  be¬ 
tween  nations,  but  the  good  old  fist-law,  the  code  of 
brute  force. 

Two  centurie!^  and  a  half  have  rolled  by  since  that 
oration  was  pronounced,  and  the  world  lias  made 
immense  progress  in  science  during  that  period.  But 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  tills  regard  In  the 
law  of  nations.  Certainly  there  is  now  a  little  more 
reluctance  to  come  so  nakedly  before  the  world,  But 
has  the  cause  of  modesty  or  humanity  gained  very  much 
by  the  decorous  fig-leaves  of  modern  diplomacy  ? 

The  president  alluded  also  to  the  ungrounded  fears 
that  bribery  and  corruption  would  bo  able  to  effect 
much,  during  the  truce,  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
provinces  under  their  repudiated  sovereign.  After  all, 
it  was  difficult  to  buy  up  a  whole  people.  In  a  common¬ 
wealth,  where  the  People  was  sovereign,  and  the  persons 
of  the  magistrates  ever  changing,  those  little  comfortable 
commercial  operations,  could  not  be  managed  so  easily 
as  in  civilized  realms  like  Prance  and  England.  The  dd 
Leaguer  thought  with  pensive  regret,  no  doubt,  of  h* 
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hard  but  still  profitable  bargains  by  which  the  Guises 
and  Mayennes  and  Mercoeurs,  and  a  few  hundred  of 
their  noble  adherents,  had  been  brought  over  to  the 
cause  of  the  king.  He  sighed  at  the  more  recent 
memories  of  the  Marquis  de  Kosny’s  embassy  in  England, 
and  his  largess  scattered  broadcast  among  the  great 
English  lords.  It  would  be  of  little  use,  he  foresaw — 
although  the  instructions  of  Henry  were  in  his  portfolio, 
giving^  him  almost  unlimited  powers  to  buy  up  every¬ 
body  in  the  Netherlands  that  could  be  bought — to 
attempt  that  kind  of  traffic  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
Netherlands.' 

Those  republicans  were  greedy  enough  about  the 
navigation  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  were  very 
litigious  about  the  claim  of  Spain  to  put  up  railings 
around  the  ocean  as  her  private  lake,  but  they  were  less 
keen  than  were  their  more  polished  contemporaries  for 
the  trade  in  human  souls. 

“  When  we  consider,”  said  Jeannin,  “  the  constitution 
of  your  State,  and  that  to  corrupt  a  few  people  among 
you  does  no  good  at  all,  because  the  frequent  change  of 
magistracies  takes  away  the  means  of  gaining  over  many 
of  them  at  the  same  time,  capable  by  a  long  duration  of 
their  power  to  conduct  an  intrigue  against  the  common¬ 
wealth,  this  fear  must  appear  wholly  vain.5347 

And  then  the  old  Leaguer,  who  haft  always  refused 
bribes  himself,  although  he  had  negotiates,  much  bribery 
of  others,  warmed  into  sincere  eloquence‘*as  he  spoke  of 
the  simple  virtues  on  which  the  little  republic,  as  should 
he  the  case  with  all  republics,  was  founded.  He  did 
homage  to  the  Dutch  love  of  liberty. 

“ Kemember,”  he  said,  “the  love  of  liberty  which  is 
engraved  in  the  hearts  of  all  your  inhabitants,  and  that 
there  are  few  persons  now  living  who  were  born  in  the 
days  of  the  ancient  subjection,  or  who  have  not  been 
nourished  and  brought  up  for  so  long  a  time  in  liberty 
that  they  have  a  horror  for  the  very  name  of  servitude. 
You  will  then  feel  that  there  is  not  one  man  in  your 
commonwealth  who  would  wish  or  dare  to  open  his 
mouth  to  bring  you  back  to  subjection,  without  being 
in  danger  of  instant  punishment  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country.3348 
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He  again  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  Swiss  had 
concluded  a  long  and  perilous  war  with  their  ancient 
masters  by  a  simple  truce,  daring  which  they  had  estab¬ 
lished  so  good  a  government  that  they  were  never  more 
attacked.  Honest  republican  principles,  and  readiness 
at  any  moment  to  defend  dearly  won  liberties,  had  com¬ 
bined  with  geographical  advantages  to  secure  the 
national  independence  of  Switzerland.49 

Jeannin  paid  full  tribute  to  the  maritime  supremacy 
of  the  republic. 

“  You  may  have  as  much  good  forfune/^he  said,  “  as 
the  Swiss,  if  you  are  wise.  You  have  the  ocean  at  your 
side,  great  navigable  rivers  enclosing  you  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  a  multitude  of  ships,  with  sailors,  pilots,  and  sea¬ 
faring  men  of  every  description,  who  are  the  very  best 
soldiers  in  battles  at  sea  to  be  found  in  Christendom. 
With  these  you  will  preserve  your  military  vigour  and 
your  habits  of  navigation,  the  long  voyages  to  which  you 
are  accustomed  continuing  as  usual.  And  such  is  the 
kind  of  soldiers  you  require.  As  for  auxiliaries,  should 
you  need  them  you  know  where  to  find  them.” 60 

The  president  implored  the  States  “General  accordingly 
to  pay  no  attention  to  the  writings  which  were  circulated 
among  the  people  to  prejudice  them  against  the  truce. 

This  was  aimfed  directly  at  the  stallholder,  who  had 
been  making  solmany  direct  personal  appeals  to  the 
people,  and  whp  was  now  the  more  incensed,  recognis¬ 
ing  the  taunt  of  the  president  as  an  arrow  taken  from 
Barneveld’s  quiver.  There  had  long  ceased  |<>  bo  any 
communication  between  the  Prince  and  the  Advocate, 
and  Maurice  made  no  secret  of  his  bitter  animosity  both 
to  Barneveld  and  to  Jeannin. 

He  hesitated  on  no  occasion  to  denounce  the  Advocate 
as  travelling  straight  on  the  road  to  Spain,  and  although 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  twenty  thousand  florins  recently 
presented  by  the  French  king,  he  had  a<umstonni<l  him¬ 
self,  with  the  enormous  exaggeration  of  party  spir  it,  to 
look  upon  the  first  statesman  of  his  country  and  of 
Europe  as  a  traitor  to  the  republic  and  a  tool  of  tint 
archdukes.  As  we  look  back  upon  those  passionate  days, 
we  cannot  but  bo  appalled  at  the  depths  to  which  theo¬ 
logical  hatred  could  descend. 


«  Jtumn m,  11.  »-l«. 
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On  the  very  morning  after  the  session  of  the  assembly 
in  which  Jeannin  had  been  making  his  great 
speech,  and  denouncing  the  practice  of  secret  14  0ct 
and  incendiary  publication,  three  remarkable  letters 
were  found  on  the  doorstep  of  a  house  in  the  Hague. 
One  was  addressed  to  the  States-General,  another  to  the 
States  of  Holland,  and  a  third  to  the  burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam.  In  all  these  documents,  the  Advocate  %vas 
denounced  as  an  infamous  traitor,  who  was  secretly  in¬ 
triguing  to  bring  about  a  truce  for  the  purpose  of 
handing  over  the  commonwealth  to  the  enemy.  A 
shameful  death,  it  was  added,  would  be  his  fitting 
re  ward. 

These  letters  were  read  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States- 
General,  and  created  gieat  wrath  among  the  friends  of 
Bamoveld.  Even  Maurice  expressed  indignation,  and 
favoured  a  search  for  the  anonymous  author,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  severely  punished. 

It  seems  strange  enough  that  anonymous  letters 
picked  up  in  the  street  should  have  been  deemed  a 
worthy  theme  of  discussion  before  their  High  Mighti¬ 
nesses  the  States-General.  Moreover,  it  was  raining 
pamphlets  and  libels  against  Bam e veld  and  In's  sup¬ 
porters  everyday,  and  the  stories  which  grave  hurghers 
and  pious  eiders  went  about  telling  breach  other,  and 
to  everybody  who  would  listen  to  theng,  about  the  Advo¬ 
cate’s  depravity,  were  wonderful  to  hear. 

At  the  end  of  Sept  ember,  just  before  the  Spanish 
commissioners  left  the  Hague,  a  sledge  of  the  kind  used 
in  the  Dutch  cities  as  drays  stopped  before  BarnevMd’s 
front-door  one  fine  morning,  and  deposited  several  large 
baskets,  filled  with  money,  sent  by  the  envoys  for 
defraying  certain  expenses  of  forage,  hire  of  servants, 
mid  the  like,  incurred  by  them  during  their  sojourn  at 
the  Hague,  and  disbursed  by  the  States.  Tin!  sledge, 
with  its  contents,  was  at  once  sent  by  order  of  Hie 
Advocate,  under  guidance  off  ’ommissary  John  Spronsen, 
to  the  Receiver-General  of  the  republic.1'2 

Yet  men  wagged  their  beards  dismally  as  they 
whispered  this  fresh  proof  of  BanievehVs  venality. 
As  if  Spinola  and  his  colleagues  were  such  blunderers* 
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in  bribing  as  to  send  bnsliel  baskets  full  of  Spanish 
dollars  on  a  sledge,  in  broad  daylight,  to  the  house  of  a 
great  statesman  whom  they  meant  to  purchase,  expect¬ 
ing  doubtless  a  receipt  in  full  to  be  brought  back  by  the 
drayman  1  Well  might  the  Advocate  say  at  a  later 
moment,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  that  his  enemies, 
not  satisfied  with  piercing  his  heart  with  their  false, 
injurious,  and  honour-filching  libels  and  stories,  were 
determined  to  break  it.  “He  begged  God  Almighty,” 
he  said,  “  to  be  merciful  to  him,  and  to  judge  righteously 
between  him  and  them.”03 

Party  spirit  has  rarely  run  higher  in  any  common¬ 
wealth  than  in  Holland  during  these  memorable  debates 
concerning  a  truce.  Yet  the  leaders  both  of  the  war 
party  and  the  truce  party  were  doubtless  pure,  deter¬ 
mined  patriots,  seeking  their  country’s  good  with  all 
their  souls  and  strength. 

Maurice  answered  the  discourse  of  Jeannin  by  a 
second  and  very  elaborate  letter.  In  this  cir- 

21  0ct'  cular,  addressed  to  the  magistracies  of  Holland, 
he  urged  his  countrymen  once  more  with  arguments 
already  employed  by  him,  and  in  more  strenuous  lan¬ 
guage  than  ever,  to  beware  of  a  truce  even  more  than  of 
a  peace,  and  warned  them  not  to  swerve  by  a  hair’s 
breadth  from  flip  formula  in  regard  to  the  sovereignty 
agreed  upon  at  tele  very  beginning  of  the  negotiations.64 
To  this  document  was  appended  a  paper  of  consider* 
tions,  drawn  up  by  Maurice  and  Lewis  William,  in  refu 
ration,  point  by  point,  of  all  the  arguments  of  President 
Jeannin  in  his  late  discourse. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  these 
documents,  which  were  marked  by  the  close  reasoning 
and  fiery  spirit  which  characterized  all  the  appeals  of 
the  prince  and  his  cousin  at  this  period,  because  the 
time  had  now  come  which  comes  to  all  controversies 
when  argument  is  exhausted  and  either  action  or  com* 
promise  begins. 

Meantime  Barnevold,  stung  almost  to  madness  by  the 
poisonous  though  ephemeral  libels  which  buzzed  so  per¬ 
petually  about  him,  had  at  last  resolved  to  retire  from  the 
public  service.  He  had  been  ho  steadily  denounced  as 
being  burthensomo  to  his  superiors  in  birth  by  the  powoi 

»  Vm  der  Kemp,  Hi.  220.  w  Jconnfri,  if.  25-03,  give*  the  text. 
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which  he  had  acquired,  and  to  have  shot  up  ho  far 
above  the  heads  of  his  equals,  that  he  felt  disposed  to 
withdraw  from  a  field  where  his  presence  was  becoming 
odious. 

His  enemies,  of  course,  considered  this  determination 
a  trick  by  which  he  merely  wished  to  prove  to  the 
country  how  indispensable  he  was,  and  to  gain  a  fresh 
lease  of  his  almost  unlimited  power  by  the  alarm  which 
his  proposed  abdication  would  produce.  Certainly,  how¬ 
ever,  if  it  were  a  trick,  and  he  were  not  indispensable,  it 
was  easy  enough  to  prove  it  and  to  punish  him  by  taking 
him  at  his  word. 

On  the  morning  after  the  anonymous  letters  had  been 
found  in  the  street  he  came  into  the  House  of  Assembly 
and  made  a  short  speech.  He  spoke  simply  of  his  thirty- 
one  years  of  service,  during  which  he  believed  himself 
to  have  done  his  best  for  the  good  of  the  fatherland  and 
for  the  welfare  of  the  house  of  Nassau.  He  had  been 
ready  thus  to  go  on  to  the  end,  but  he  saw  himself 
environed  by  enemies,  and  felt  that  his  usefulness  had 
been  destroyed.  He  wished,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of 
the  country,  not  from  any  fear  for  himself,  to  withdraw 
from  the  storm,  and  for  a  time  at  least  to  remain  in 
retirement.  The  displeasure  and  hatred  of  the  great 
were  nothing  new  to  him,  he  said.  He  b4d  never  shrunk 
from  peril  when  he  could  serve  hi((  fatherland ;  for 
against  all  calumnies  and  all  accidents” Jie  had  worn  the 
armour  of  a  quiet  conscience.  But  he  now  saw  that 
the  truce,  in  itself  an  unpleasant  affair,  was  made  still 
more  odious  by  the  hatred  felt  towards  him.  He 
begged  the  provinces,  therefore,  to  select  another  ser¬ 
vant  less  hated  than  himself  to  provide  for  the  public 
welfare.55 

Having  said  these  few  words  with  the  dignity  which 
was  natural  to  him,  he  calmly  walked  out  of  the  Assembly 
House.56  ^ 

The  personal  friends  of  Barneveld  and  the  whole  truce 
party  were  in  consternation.  Even  the  enemies  of  the 
Advocate  shrank  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  losing 
the  services  of  the  foremost  statesman  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  at  this  critical  juncture.  There  was  a  brief  and 
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animated  discussion  as  soon,  as  his  hack  was  turned.  Its 
result  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  live  to 
wait  upon  Barn ov eld  and  solemnly  to  request  him  to 
reconsider  his  decision.  Their  efforts  were  successful. 
After  a  satisfactory  interview  with  the  committee  he 
resumed  his  functions  with  greater  authority  than 
ever.57  Of  course  there  were  not  wanting  many  to 
whi &per  that  the  whole  proceeding  had  been  a  comedy, 
and  that  Barneveld  would  have  been  more  embarrassed 
than  he  had  ever  been  in  bis  life  bad  his  resignation 
been  seriously  accepted.  But  this  is  easy  to  say,  and  is 
always  said,  whenever  a  statesman  who  feels  himself 
aggrieved,  yet  knows  himself  useful,  lays  down  his 
office.  The  Advocate  had  been  the  mark  of  unceasing 
and  infamous  calumnies.  lie  had  incurred  the  deadly 
hatred  of  the  highest  placed,  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  commonwealth.  Ho  had  more 
than  once  been  obliged  to  listen  to  opprobrious  language 
from  the  prince,  and  it  was  oven  whispered  that  he  had 
been  threatened  with  personal  violence.  That  Maurice 
was  perpetually  denouncing  him  in  public  and  private, 
as  a  traitor,  a  papist,  a  Spanish  partisan,  was  notorious. 
He  had  just  been  bold  up  to  the  Stales  of  the  uninn  and 
of  bis  own  province  by  unknown  voices  as  a  criminal 
worthy  of  deatlL  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  man 
of  sixty,  who  passed  his  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age 
in  the  service  of  the  republic,  and  was  recognised  by  all 
as  the  ablest,  the  most  experienced,  the  most  indofat  igal do 
of  her  statesmen,  should  be  seriously  desirous  of  abandon¬ 
ing  an  office  which  might  well  seem  to  him  rather  a 
pillory  than  a  post  of  honour? 

<£  As  for  neighbour  Barneveld,”  said  recorder  Acrs- 
sons,58  little  dreaming  of  the  foul  witness  he  was  to  bear 
against  that  neighbour  at  a  terrible  moment  to  come, 
“I  do  what  I  can  and  wish  to  help  him  with  my  blood. 
Ho  is  more  courageous  than  I.  1  should  have  sunk  long 
ago,  had  J  been  obliged  to  stand  against  such  tempests. 
The  Lord  God  will,  I  hope,  help  him  and  direct  his 
understanding  for  the  good  of  all  (’hrisfendom,  and  for 
bis  own  honour,  if  ho  can  steer  this  ship  into  a  sale 

57  Wagenaar,  lx.  41 1,  412,  Van  do*  Roup,  ill,  51,  52, 
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harbour  wo  ought  to  rcuse  a  golden  statue  of  Mm.  I 
should  like  to  contribute  my  mite  to  it.  He  deserves 
twice  as  much  honour,  despite  all  his  enemies,  of  whom 
he  has  man}T  rather  from  envy  than  from  reason.  May 
the  Lord  keep  him  in  health,  or  it  will  go  hardly  with 
us  all.”89 

Thus  spoke  some  of  his  grateful  countrymen  when  the 
Advocate  was  contending  at  a  momentous  crisis  with 
storms  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  republic.  Alas! 
where  is  the  golden  statue  ? 

He  believed  that  the  truce  was  the  most  advantageous 
measure  that  the  country  could  adopt.  Ho  believed  this 
with  quite  as  much  sincerity  as  Maurice  held  to  his  con- 
viction  that  war  was  the  only  policy.  In  the  secret  letter 
of  the  French  ambassador  there  is  not  a  trace  of  sus¬ 
picion  as  to  his  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth,  not  the 
shadow  of  proof  of  the  ridiculous  accusation  that  he 
wished  to  reduce  the  provinces  to  the  dominion  of  Spain. 
Jeannin,  who  had  no  motive  for  concealment,  in  las 
confidential  correspondence  with  3ns  sovereign,  always 
rendered  unequivocal  homage  to  the  purity  and  patri¬ 
otism  of  the  Advocate  and  the  Trinoo. 

He  returned  to  the  Status-General  and  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  functions  as  Advocate- General  of  Ho  Hand. 
His  policy  for  the  time  was  destined  te*  bo  triumphant, 
his  influence  more  extensive  than  etor.  But  the  end 
of  these  calumnies  and  anonymons  changes  was  not  yet. 

Meantime  the  opposition  to  the  truce  was  confined  to 
the  States  of  Zeeland  and  two  cities  of  Holland.1 1,u  Those 
cities  wore  very  important  ones,  Amsterdam  and  'Delft, 
but  they  were  already  wavering  in  their  opposition. 
Zeeland  stoutly  maintained  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
forbade  a  decision  of  the  question  of  peace  and  war 
except,  by  a  unanimous  vole  of  the  whole  confederacy. 
The  other  five  provinces  and  the  friends  of  the  truce 
began  with  great  vehemence  to  declare  that  the  question 
at  issue,  was  now  changed.  It  was  no  longer  to  be 
decided  whether  there  should  bo  truee  or  war  with 
Spain,  but;  whether  a  single  member  of  I  ho  cunfederaey 
<*ouhl  dictate  its  law  to  the  other  six  States.  Zeeland, 
•m  her  part,  talked  loudly  of  seceding  from  the  union ; 
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and  setting  up  for  an  independent,  sovereign,  common¬ 
wealth.61  She  would  hardly  have  been  a  very  powerful 
one,  with  her  half-dozen  cities,  one  prelate,  one  noble¬ 
man,  her  hundred  thousand  burghers  at  most,  bustling 
and  warlike  as  they  were,  and  her  few  thousand  mariners, 
although  the  most  terrible  fighting  men  that  had  ever 
sailed  on  blue  water.  She  was  destined  ere  long  to 
abandon  her  doughty  resolution  of  leaving  her  sister 
provinces  to  their  fate. 

Maurice  had  not  slackened  in  his  opposition  to  the 
truce,  despite  the  renewed  vigour  with  which  Bameveld 
pressed  the  measure  since  his  return  to  the  public  coun¬ 
cils.  The  prince  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  kings  oi 
France  and  England  would  assist  the  republic  in  the 
war  with  Spain  so  soon  as  it  should  be  renewed.  His 
policy  had  been  therefore  to  force  the  hand  of  those 
sovereigns,  especially  that  of  Henry,  and  to  induce  him 
to  send  more  stringent  instructions  to  Jeannin  than  those 
with  which  ho  believed  him  to  be  furnished.  He  had 
accordingly  despatched  a  secret  emissary  to.  the  French 
king,  supplied  with  confidential  and  explicit  instructions. 
This  agent  was  a  Captain  Lambert.  Whether  it  was 
“  Pretty  Lambert,”  “  Dandy  Lambert  ” — the  vice-admiral 
who  had  so  much  distinguished  himself  at  the  great  vic¬ 
tory  of  Gibraltar — does  not  distinctly  appear.  If  it  were 
so,  that  hard-himing  mariner  would  seem  to  have,  gone 
into  action  witlytho  French  Government  as  energetically 
as  he  had  clono/eightecn  months  before,  when,  as  master 
of  the  Tiger,  he  laid  himself  aboard  the  Spanish  admiral 
and  helped  send  the  St.  Augustine  to  the  bottom.  He 
seemed  indisposed  to  mince  matters  in  diplomacy.  He 
intimated  to  the  king  and  his  ministers  that  Jeannin 
and  his  colleagues  were  pushing  the  truce  at  the  Hague 
much  further  and  faster  than  liis  Majesty  could  possibly 
appro vo,  and  that  they  were  obviously  exceeding  their 
instructions.  Jeannin,  who  was  formerly  so  much  hon¬ 
oured  and  cherished  throughout  the  republic,  was  now 
looked  upon  askance  because  of  his  intimacy  with  Bame¬ 
veld  and  his  partisans.62  He  assured  the  king  that 
nearly  all  the  cities  of  Holland,  and  the  whole  of  Zee- 
land,  were  entirely  agreed  with  Maurice,  who  would 
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rather  die  than  consent  to  the  proposed  truce/'3  The 
other  provinces,  added  Lambert,  would  be  obliged,  will 
ye  nill  ye,  to  receive  the  law  from  Holland  and  Zeeland. 
Maurice,  without  assistance  from  France  or  any  other 
power,  would  give  Spain  and  the  archdukes  as  much 
exercise  as  they  could  take  for  the  next  fifty  years  before 
he  would  give  up,  and  had  declared  that  he  would  rather 
die  sword  in  hand  than  basely  betray  his  country  by 
consenting  to  such  a  truce.64  As  for  Barneveld,  he  was 
already  discovering  the  blunders  which  he  had  made, 
and  was  trying  to  curry  favour  with  Maurice.455  Barno- 
veld  and  both  the  Aerssens  were  traitors  to  the  State, 
had  become  the  objects  of  general  hatred  and  contempt, 
and  were  in  great  danger  of  losing  their  lives,  or  at  least 
M  being  expelled  from  oiliee/'6 

Here  was  altogether  too  much  zeal  on  the  part  of 
Pretty  Lambert;  a  quality  which,  not  for  the  first,  time, 
was  thus  proved  to  he  less  useful  in  diplomatic  confer¬ 
ences  than  in  a  sea-fight.  Maurice  was  obliged  to  disavow 
his  envoy,  and  to  declare  that  his  secret  instructions  had 
never  authorized  him  to  hold  such  language.  But  the 
mischief  was  done.  The  combustion  in  the  French 
cabinet  was  terrible.  The  Hutch  admiral  had  thrown 
hot  shot  into  the  powder-magazine  of  his  friends,  and  had 
clone  no  more  good  by  such  tactics  th<yi  might  be  sup¬ 
posed.  Such  diplomacy  was  denouncer*  as  a  mere  mix¬ 
ture  of  “indiscretion  and  impudence/’67  Henry  was 
very  wroth,  and  forthwith  indited  an  imperious  letter  to 
his  cousin  Maurice/’8 

44  Lambert’s  talk  to  me  by  your  orders,”  said  the  king, 
44  has  not  less  astonished  than  scandalized  me. 

I  now  learn  the  new  resolution  which  you  have  2,mt* 
taken,  and  1  observe  that  you  have  begun  to  entertain 
suspicions  as  to  my  will  and  my  counsels  on  account  of 
the  proposition  of  truce.” 

03  Joarmin,  i.  and  ih  4U.  to  the  pretended  vaunt  of  Maurice,  that 
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Henry’s  standing  orders  to  Jeannin,  as  we  know,  were 
to  offer  Maurice  a  pension  of  almost  unlimited  amount, 
together  with  ample  rewards  to  all  such  of  his  adherents 
as  could  be  purchased,  provided  they  would  bring  about 
the  incorporation  of  the  United  Provinces  into  Prance.60 
He  was  therefore  full  of  indignation  that  the  purity  of 
his  intentions  and  the  sincerity  of  his  wish  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  republic  could  be  called  in  question. 

44  People  have  dared  to  maliciously  invent,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  44  that  I  am  the  enemy  of  the  repose  and  the 
liberty  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  that  I  was  afraid 
lest  they  should  acquire  the  freedom  which  had  been 
offered  them  by  their  enemies,  because  I  derived  a  profit 
from  their  war,  and  intended  in  time  to  deprive  them  of 
their  liberty.  Yet  these  falsehoods  and  jealousies  have 
not  been  contradicted  by  you  nor  by  anyone  else,  although 
you  know  that  the  proofs  of  my  sincerity  and  good  faith 
have  been  entirely  without  reproach  or  example.  You 
knew  what  was  said,  written,  and  published  everywhere, 
and  I  confess  that  when  I  knew  this  malice,  and  that 
you  had  not  taken  offence  at  it,  I  was  much  amazed  and 
very  malcontent.” 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  most  waspish  moods,  had  not 
often  lectured  the  States-G-eneral  more  roundly  than 
Henry  now  lectured  his  cousin  Maurice. 

The  king  oncfe  more  alluded  to  the  secret  emissary’s 
violent  talk,  which  had  so  much  excited  his  indignation. 

44  If  by  weakness  and  want  of  means,”  he  said,  44  you 
are  forced  to  abandon  to  your  enemies  one  portion  of 
your  country  in  order  to  defend  the  other — as  Lambert 
tells  me  you  are  resolved  to  do,  rather  than  agree  to  the 
truce  without  recognition  of  your  sovereignty  for  ever — «I 
pray  you  to  consider  how  many  accidents  and  reproaches 
may  befal  .you.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  ally  of  the 
States,  or  of  your  family,  would  risk  his  reputation  and 
his  realms  in  such  a  game,  which  would  seem  to  bo 
rather  begun  in  passion  and  despair  than  required  by 
reason  or  necessity  ?  ” 

Here  certainly  was  plain  speaking  enough,  and  Maurice 
could  no  longer  expect  the  king  for  his  partner,  should 
lie  decide  to  risk  once  more  the  bloody  hazard  of  *he 
die. 
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But  Henry  was  determined  to  leave  no  shade  of  doubt 
on  the  subject. 

“  Lambert  tells  me,”  he  said,  “  that  you  would  rather 
perish  with  arms  in  your  hands  than  fall  shamefully  into 
inevitable  ruin  by  accepting  truce.  1  have  been  and  am 
of  a  contrary  opinion.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  not 
knowing  as  well  as  you  do  the  constitution  of  your 
country  and  the  wishes  of  your  people.  But  1  know  the 
general  allairs  of  Christendom  better  than  you  do,  and  I 
can  therefore  judge  more  soundly  on  the  whole  matter 
than  you  can,  and  I  know  that  the  truce,  established  and 
guaranteed  as  proposed,  will  bring  you  more  happiness 
than  you  can  derive  from  war,” 

Thus  the  king,  in  the  sweeping  slashing  way  with 
which  he  could  handle  an  argument  as  well  as  a  sword, 
strode  forward  in  conscious  strength,  cutting  down  right 
and  left  ell  opposition  to  his  will,  lie  was  determined, 
once  for  all,  to  show  tins  st;  id  holder  and  his  adherents 
that  the  friendship  of  a  great  king  was  not  to  be  had  by 
a  little  republic,  on  easy  terms,  nor  every  day.  Above,  all, 
the  Prince  of  Nassau  was  not  to  send  a  loud-talking,  free 
and  easy  Dutch  sea-captain  to  dictate-  terms  to  the  King 
of  France  and  Navarro.  “Lamboit  tells  me”- -ami 
Maurice,  might-  well  wish'  that  Pro, tty  bambert  had  Icon 
sunk  in  the  hay  of  Libraliar,  Tiger,, and  all,  before,  he 
hail  been  sent  on  this  diplomat  ie  orraib! — “  Lambert,  tells 
me,”  continued  his  Majesty,  that  you  and  the  States- 
<  Ion  oral  would,  rather  that,  i  should  remain  neutral,  and 
lot  you  make  war  in  your  own  fashion,  than  that.  1  should 
do  anything  more  to  push  on  this  truce.  My  cou.-in,  it 
would  he  very  easy  for  me,  ami  perhaps  more  advan¬ 
tageous  for  me  and  my  kingdom  than  you  think,  it  J 
could  give  you  this  safisfaet ion,  whatever  might  he-  the 
result-.  If  1  chose  to  follow  this  counsel,  I  am,  thanks 
be  to  ( Jod,  in  such  condition,  that  1  have  no  neighbour 
who  is  not  as  much  in  need  of  me  as  I  can  bo  of  him,  ami 
who  is  not,  glad  to  seek  for  and  to  preserve  my  friendship. 
If  they  should  all  conspire  against  me,  moreover,  ,1  ecu 
by  myself,  and  with  no  assistance  but  heaven's,  which 
m-ver  failed  me  yet,  wrestle  with  them  altogether,  and 
fling  them  all,  as  sonic  of  my  royal  predecessors  have 
done.  Km  w  then,  that,  1  do  not  favour  war  mat  nice  for 
tiie  United  Proviwecjs  because  of  any  need  J  may  have  of 
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one  or  tire  other  for  the  defence  of  my  own  sceptre.  The 
counsels  and  the  succours,  which  you  have  so  largely 
received  from  me,  were  given  because  of  my  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  good  of  the  States,  and  of  yourself  in  par¬ 
ticular,  whom  I  have  always  favoured  and  cherished,  as 
I  have  done  others  of  your  hcuse  on  many  occasions.” 

.  The  king  concluded  his  lecture  by  saying,  that  after 
his  ambassadors  had  fulfilled  their  piomise,  and  had 
spoken  the  last  word  of  their  master  at  the  Hague,  he 
should  leave  Maurice  and  the  States  to  do  as  they  liked. 

“But  I  desire,”  he  said,  “that  you  and  the  States 
should  not  do  that  wrong  to  yourselves  or  to  me  as  to 
doubt  the  integrity  of  my  counsels  nor  the  actions  of  my 
ambassadors.  I  am  an  honest  man  and  a  prince  of  my 
word,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  things  of  this  world. 
Neither  the  States  nor  you,  with  your  adherents,  can 
permit  my  honour  to  he  compromised  without  tarnishing 
your  own,  and  without  being  branded  for  ingratitude. 
I  say  not  this  in  order  to  reproach  you  for  the  past  nor 
to  make  you  despair  of  the  future,  but  to-  defend  the 
truth.  I  expect,  therefore,  that  you  will  not  fall  into 
this  fault,  knowing  you  as  I  do.  I  pay  more  heed  to 
what  you  said  in  your  letter  than  in  all  Lambert’s  fine 
talk,  and  you  w-il  find  out  that  nobody  wishes  your 
prosperity  and  that  of  the  States  more  sincerely  than  I 
do,  or  can  be  mor^f useful  to  you  than  I  can.”70 

There  could  he  but  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Prince 
Maurice,  after  this  letter  had  beetft  well  pondered,  that 
Bameveld  had  won  the  game,  and  that  the  peace  party 
had  triumphed. 

To  resume  the  war,  with  the  French  king  not  merely 
neutral  hut  angry  and  covertly  hostile,  and  with  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  an  almost  open  enemy  in  the 
garb  of  an  ally,  might  well  seem  a  desperate  course. 

And  Maurice,  although  strongly  opposed  to  the  truce, 
and  confident  in  his  opinions  at  this  crisis,  was  not  a 
desperado. 

Ho  saw  at  once  the  necessity  of  dismounting  from  the 
high  horse  upon  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  ho  had 
been  inclined  for  more  rough-riding  of  late  than  the 
situation  warranted.  Peace  was  unattainable,  war  was 

70  1  have  abbreviated  this  remarkable  letter,  but .  t  course  the  text  of  the  passage* 
died  is  rteraily  given. 
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Impossible,  trace  was  inevitable  ;  Barneveld  was  master 
of  the  field. 

The  prince  acquiesced  in  the  result  which  the  letter 
from  the  French  king  so  plainly  Indicated.  He  was, 
however,  more  incensed  than  ever  against  Barneveld ; 
for  he  felt  himself  not  only  checkmated  but  humiliated 
by  the  Advocate,  and  believed  him  a  traitor,  who  was 
selling  the  republic  to  Spain.  It  was  long  since  the 
two  had  exchanged  a  word. 

Maurice  now  declared,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that 
it  was  useless  for  him  any  longer  to  attempt  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  truce.  The  States  must  travel  on  the 
road  which  they  had  chosen,  but  it  should  not  be  under 
his  guidance,  and  ho  renounced  all  responsibility  for  the 
issue. 

Dreading  disunion,  however,  more  than  aught  else  that 
could  beful  the  republic,  he  now  did  his  best  to  bring 
about  the,  return  of  Zeeland  to  the  federal  councils.  lie 
was  successful.71  The  deputies  from  that  province  reap* 
peared  in  the  Stales-Oonoral  on  tlus  11th.  ^November. 
They  were  still  earnest,  however,  in  their  opposition  to 
the  truce,  and  warmly  maintained,  in  obedience  to  instruc¬ 
tions,  that  the  Union  of  Utrecht  forbade  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  ex  •<  pt  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Seven 
Provinces.  They  we.ro  very  fierce  in  th*ir  remonstrances, 
and  again  talked  loudly  of  secession.  Viftei*  consultation 
with  Barneveld,  the  French  envoys  now  thought  it  their 
duty  to  fake  the  recalcitrant.  Zceiauders  in  hand  ;  Maurice 
having,  as  it  were,  withdrawn  from  the  contest. 

On  the  LSth  ^November,  accordingly,  Jeunnin  once 
more  came  very  solemnly  before  the  States-  ihN<v 
(tenoral,  accompanied  by  his  diplomatic  col-  ''  A  *  ' 
leagues.7" 

He  showed  the  impossibility  of  any  arrangement, 
except  by  the  submission  of  Zeeland  to  a  vote  of  the 
majority.  u  It  is  certain,”  he  said,  “  that,  six  provinces 
will  never  be  willing  to  bo  conquered  by  a  single  one, 
nor  permit  her  to  assert  that,  according  to  a  fundamental 
law  of  the,  commonwealth,  her  dissent,  can  prevent  the 
others  from  forming  a  definite  conclusion.” 

“  It  is  not  for  us,”  continued  the  president,  u  who  are 

X  Viui  <Ih*  Konp,  Hi,  58.  ^Jiunnin,  Th<;  hptwch  of  the  president  it»  give* 
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strangers  in  your  republic,  to  interpret  your  laws,  but 
common  sense  teaches  us  that,  if  such  a  law  exist,  it  could 
only  have  been  made  in  order  to  forbid  a  surrender. 

u  jf  one  wishes  to  expound  it  otherwise,  to  him  we 
would  reply,  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  Eonian,  who  said 
of  a  law  which  seemed  to  him  pernicious,  that  at  least 
the  tablet  upon  which  it  was  inscribed,  if  it  could  not  be 
destroyed,  should  be  hidden  out  of  sight.  Thus  at  least 
the  citizens  might  escape  observing  it,  when  it  was  plain 
that  it  would  cause  detriment  to  the  republic,  and  they 
might  then  put  in  its’ place  the  most  ancient  of  all  laws, 
sal  its  pop  alt  suprema  hoc"  . 

The  president,  having  suggested  this  ingenious  expe¬ 
dient  of  the  antique  Roman  for  getting  rid  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  by  biding  the  statute-book,  proceeded  to 
give  very  practical  reasons  for  setting  up  the  supreme 
law  of  the  people’s  safety  on  this  occasion.  And,  cer¬ 
tainly,  that  magnificent  common-place,  which  has  saved 
and  ruined  so  many  States,  the  most  effective  weapon  m 
the  political  arsenal,  whether  wielded  by  tyrants  or 
champions  of  freedom,  was  not  unieasonably  lecom 
mended  at  this  crisis  lo  the  States  in  their  contest  with 
the  refractory  Zeclanders.  It  was  easy  to  talk  big,  but 
after  all  it  woul<\bo  difficult  for  that  doughty  little  sand¬ 
bank,  notwitlistar&Ling  the  indomitable  energy  which  it 
had  so  often  shovm  by  land  and  sea,  to  do  battle  by  itself 
with  the  whole  Spanish  empire.  Nor  was  it  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  republican  principles  that^  the  other  six 
provinces  should  be  plunged  once  more  into  wai,  when 
they  had  agreed  to  accept  peace  and  independence  in¬ 
stead,  only  that  Zeeland  should  have  its  way.  . 

The  orator  went  on  to  show  the  absurdity  in  his 
opinion,  of  permitting  one  province  to  continue  the  war, 
when  all  seven  united  had  not  the  means  to  do  it-  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  1 Io  pointed  out,  too, 
the  immense  blunders  that,  would  he  made,  should  it  he 
thought  that  the  Kings  of  France  and,  England  were  ho 
much  interested  in  saving  the  provinces  from  perdition 
as  to  feel  obliged  in  any  event  to  render  them  assistance. 

u  Beware  of  committing  an  irreparable  fault,'1  be  said, 
«  on  so  insecure  a  foundation.  You  are.  deceiving  your¬ 
selves.  And,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  on  tin- 
subject,  we  declare  to  you  by  express  command  that  if 
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your  adversaries  refuse  tlie  truce,  according  to  the  articles 
presented  to  you  by  us,  it  is  the  intention  of  our  kings  to 
assist  you  with  armies  and  subsidies,  not  only  as  during 
the  past,  but  more  powerfully  than  before.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  rupture-  comes  from  your  side,  and  you  de¬ 
spise  the  advice  they  are  giving  you,  you  have  no  succour 
to  expect  from  them.  The  refusal  of  conditions  so  hon¬ 
ourable  and  advantageous  to  your  commonwealth  will 
render  the  war  a  useless  one,  and  they  are  determined  to 
do  nothing  to  bring  the  reproach  upon  themselves.” 

The  president  then  intimated,  not  without  adroitness, 
that  the  republic  was  placing  herself  in  a  proud  position 
by  accepting  the  truce,  and  that  Spain  was  abasing  her¬ 
self  by  giving  her  consent  to  it.  The  world  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  States  should  hesitate  at  all.73 

There  was  much  more  of  scholastic  dissertation  in  the 
president’s  address,  but  enough  has  been  given  to  show 
its  very  peremptory  character. 

if  tl‘m  war  was  to  go  on  it  was  to  he.  waged  mainly  by 
Zeeland  ahme.  Tills  was  now  plain  beyond  all  perad- 
venture.  The  other  provinces  had  resolved  to  accept 
the  proposed  treaty.  The  cities  of  Delft  and  Amsterdam, 
which  had  stood  out  so  long  among  the  estates  of  'Hol¬ 
land,  soon  renounced  their  opposition.  ^  .Prince  Maurice, 
with  ]» raise  worthy  patriotism,  reconciled  himself  with 
the  inevitable,  and  now  that;  the  great  majority  had 
spoken,  began  to  use  his  influence  noth  the  factious 
minority. 

( )u  the  day  after  Joann  in’s  speech  ho  made  a  visit  to 
the.  French  'ambassadors.  After  then;  hud  been  some 
little  discussion  mnong  them,  Parncvold  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  His  visit  seemed  an  accidental  one,  but  it 
had  been  previously  arranged  with  the  envoys.71 

The  general  conversation  wont  on  a  little  longer, 
when  the  Advocate,  frankly  turning  to  the  Prince, 
spoke,  of  the  pain  which  he 'felt  at  the  schism  between 
them.  Ho  defended  himself  with  honest  warmth  against 
the  rumours  eireulated,  in  which  he  was  accused  of  bo- 
"ng  a.  Spanish  partisan.  His  whole  lile  had  been  spent 
in  "lighting  Spain,  and  ho  was  now  more  determined, 
than*  ever°in  his  hostility  to  that  monarchy.  He  sin¬ 
cerely  believed  that  by  the  truce  now  proposed  all  the 
* 

-1  .a.Hj.uir  uf*  till}',  'a  Win  der  Kemp,  iti.  00.  <}0.  Compare  Wagmmur,  lx.  422,  -m 
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solid  advantages  of  tlie  war  would  foe  secured,  and  that 
such  a  result  was  a  triumphant  one  for  the  republic. 
He  was  also  most  desirous  of  being  restored  to  the 
friendship  and  good  opinion  of  the  house  of  Nassau  ; 
having  proved  during  his  whole  life  his  sincere  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  interests — a  sentiment  never  more  lively 
in  his  breast  than  at  that  moment.75 

This  advance  was  graciously  met  by  the  stadholder, 
and  the  two  distinguished  personages  were,  for  the  time 
at  least,  reconciled.76 

It  was  further  debated  as  to  the  number  of  troops 
that  it  would  foe  advisable  for  the  States  to  maintain 
during  the  truce,  and  Barneveld  expressed  his  decided 
opinion  that  thirty  thousand  men,  at  least,  would  foe  re¬ 
quired.  This  opinion  gave  the  prince  at  least  as  much 
pleasure  as  did  the  personal  devotion  expressed  by  the 
Advocate,  and  he  now  stated  his  intention  of  working 
with  the  peace  party. 

The  great  result  was  now  certain.  Delft  and  Amster¬ 
dam  withdrew  from  their  opposition  to  the  treaty,  sc 
that  Holland  was  unanimous  before  the  year  closed; 
Zeeland,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  Maurice,  likewise 
gave  in  her  adhesion  to  the  truce. 

The  details  of  the  mode  in  which  the  final  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  are  not  especially  interesting.  The 
discussion  was  fairfy  at  an  end.  The  subject  had  been 
picked  to  the  bodies.  It  was  agreed  that  the  French 
ambassadors  should  go  over  the  frontier,  and  hold  a  pre¬ 
liminary  interview  with  the  Spanish  commissioners  at 
Antwerp. 

The  armistice  was  to  be  continued  by  brief  and  re¬ 
peated  renewals,  until  it  should  be  superseded  by  the 
truce  of  years. 

Meantime,  Archduke  Albert  sent  his  father  confessor, 
Inigo  Brizuela,  to  Spain  in  order  to  make  the  treaty 
proposed  by  Jeannin  palatable  to  the  king.77 

The  priest  was  to  set  forth  to  Philip,  as  only  a  ghostly 
confessor  could  do  with  full  effect,  that  he  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  recognition  by  the  proposed 
treaty  of  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces 
Ambiguous  words  had  been  purposely  made  use  of  in 

Van  dcr  Kemp.  Wagonaar,  uM  sup.  76  ibid. 

77  Wagenaur,  ix.  425  42$.  JeannftL 
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tliis  regard,  "he  was  to  explain,  so  that  not  only  the 
foreign  ambassadors  were  of  opinion  that  the  rights  of 
Spain  were  not  cnrtailed,  but  the  emptiness  of  the  ima¬ 
ginary  recognition  of  Dutch  freedom  had  been  proved 
by  the  sharp  criticism  of  the  States. 

It  is  true  that  Richardot,  in  the  name  of  the  archduke, 
had  three  months  before  promised  the  consent  of  the 
king,  as  having  already  been  obtained.  But  Kichardot 
knew  very  well  when  he  made  the  statement  that  it  was 
false.  The  archduke,  in  subsequent  correspondence 
with  the  ambassadors  in  December,  repeated  the  pledge. 
Yet,  not  only  had  the  king  not  given  that  consent,  but 
he  had  expressly  refused  it  by  a  courier  sent  in  Novem¬ 
ber.78 

Philip,  now  convinced  by  Brother  Inigo  that  while 
agreeing  to  treat  with  the  States-General  as  with  a  free 
commonwealth,  over  which  he  pretended  to  no  autho¬ 
rity,  he  really  meant  that  he  was  dealing  with  vassals 
over  whom  his  authority  was  to  be  resumed  when  it 
suited  his  convenience,  at  last  gave  his  consent  to  the 
proposed  treaty.  The  royal  decision  was,  however,  kept 
for  a  time  concealed,  in  order  that  the  States  might 
become  more  malleable.70 


78  Documents  in  Deventer,  iii.  273. 

7y  Wagenaar,  ix.  425,  426.  Jeannin. 
The  reasoning  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  French  court. 
“  Maintcnant  la  caption  est  tout  claim,” 
wrote  Aerssens,  “on  ce  qu'ils  refusent 
d’Oter  le  mot  comine.  ICt  ajoutont  nos 
amis,  quo  cette  clause  a  este  coiu/uc  ainsi 
douteuseraent  par  M.  Jauiu,  pour  an  tout 


des  dix  ans  ref,crver  au  roy  de  nous  de¬ 
clarer  libres  /.m  non  selon  que  le  Roy 
d'Espagno  lur  tiendra  parole  sur  les  ma- 
riages/ — Devlpter,  iii.  275.  “If  &  peace 
it  prove/’’  wrote,  Cornwallis  from  Madrid, 
“  such  are  the  difficulties  as  for  mine  own 
part  I  should  think  it  like  the  peace  of 
Qod  whict  passeth  all  understanding,”— 
Wiuwood,  ih  387 
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Vote  of  the  States-General  on  the  groundwork  of  the  treaty— Meeting  of  the  pleni. 
potentiaries  for  arrangement  of  the  trace  —  Signing  of  the  twelve  years’  truce— 
Its  purport— The  negotiations  concluded  —  Ratification  by  the  States-General,  the 
Archdukes,  and  the  King  of  Spain  —  Question  of  toleration—  Appeal  of  President 
Jeannin  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics  —  Religious  liberty  the  fruit  of  the  war  — 
Internal  arrangements  of  the  States  under  the  rule  of  peace  —  Deaths  of  John 
Duke  of  Cloves  and  Jacob  Arminius— Doctrines  of  Arminius  and  Gomarus  — 
Theological  warfare  —  Twenty  years’  truce  between  the  lurkish  and  Roman 
empires — Ferdinand  of  Styria — Religious  peace—  Prospects  of  the  future. 


On  the  11th  January,  1609,  the  States-Goneral  decided 
by  unanimous  vote  that  the  first  point  in  the  treaty 
should  be  not  otherwise  fixed  than  thus : — 

“  That  the  archdukes— to  superfluity — declare,  as  well 
in  their  own  name  as  in  that  of  the  King  of  Spain,  their 
willingness  to  treat  with  the  lords  States  of  the  United 
Provinces  in  the  capacity  of,  and  as  holding  them  for, 
free  countries,  provinces,  and  states,  over  which  they 
have  no  claim,  and  that  they  are  making  a  treaty  with 
them  in  those  said  names  and  qualities.  ’ 1 

It  was  also  revived  not  to  permit  that  any  ecclesi¬ 
astical  or  seen  lav  matters,  conflicting  with  Hie  above- 
mentioned  freedom,  should  be  proposed ;  nor  that,  any 
delay  should  he  sought  for,  by  reason  of  the  India  navi¬ 
gation  or  any  other  point,. 

In  case  anything  to  the  contrary  should  ho  attempted 
by  the  king  or  the  archdukes,  and  the  deliberations  pro¬ 
tracted  in  consequence  more  than  eight  days,  it  was 
further  decided  by  unanimous  vote  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  should  at  once  he  broken  off,  and  the  war  forth-* 
with  renewed,  with  the  help,  if  possible,  oi  the  kings, 
princes,  and  states,  friends  of  the  good  cause/5 

Tliis  vigorous  vote  was  entirely  the  work  of  Barne- 
veil,  the  man  whom  his  enemies  dared  to  denounce  as 
the  partisan  of  Spain,  and  to  hold  up  as  a  traitor  deserv¬ 
ing  of  death.  It  was  entirely  within  his  knowledge  that 
a  considerable  party  in  the  provinces  had  grown  so  weary 

»  Ibid. 
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of  the  war,  and  so  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the 
negotiations  for  truce  coming  to  nought  "as  to  be  ready 
to  go  into  a  treaty  without  a  recognition  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  States.  This  base  faction  was  thought  to 
be  instigated  by  the  English  Government,  intriguing 
secretly  with  President  Eichardot.  The  Advocate,  act¬ 
ing  in  full  sympathy  with  Jeannin,  frustrated  the  effects 
of  the  manoeuvre  by  obtaining  all  the  votes  of  Holland 
and  Zeeland  for  this  supremo  resolution.  The  other 
five  provinces  dared  to  make  no  further  effort  in  that 
direction  against  the  two  controlling  states  of  the  re¬ 
public. 

It  was  now  agreed  that  the  French  and  English  am¬ 
bassadors  should  delay  going  to  Antwerp  until  informed 
of  the  arrival  in  that,  city  of  Spinel  a  and  his  colleagues; 
and  that  they  should  then  proceed  thither,  taking  with 
them  the  main  points  of  the  treaty',  as  laid  down  by 
themselves,  and  accepted  with  slight  alterations  by  the 
States;5 

When  the  Spanish  commissioners  had  signed  these 
points  the  plenipotentiaries  were  to  come  to  Antwerp  in 
order  to  settle  other  matters  of  less  vital  import.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  Htates-G eneral  were  to  be  summoned  to  as¬ 
semble  in  Eorgen-op-Zoom,  that  they  might  bo  ready  to 
deal  with  difficulties,  should  any  arise.4 

The  first,  meeting  took  place  on  the  .1 0th  February, 
lh<>9.  The  first,  objection  to  the  draught  was 
made,  by  the  Spaniards.  .It  was  about  words  10 *’cb' 
and  wind.  Tiny  liked  not  the  title  of  high,  and  puissant 
lords'1  which  was  given  to  the  States-C  Icneral,  and  they 
proposed  to  turn  the  diftieulty  by  abstaining  from  giving 
any  qualifications  whatever,  either  to  the  archdukes  or 
the  republican  authorities.  The  States  refused  to  lower 
these  ensigns  of  their  new-born  power.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  at  last  agreed  that,  instead  of  high  and  mighty, 
tiny  should  be  called  illustrious  and  serene.0 

This  point  being  comfortably  adjusted,  the  next  and 
most  important  one  was  accepted  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  independence  of  the  States  was  recognised  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prescribed  form.  Then  came  the  great  bone 

*  W.u/vtinur,  ix.  ! :: I .  Jeumiin.  I1>M.  Jeminin,  (Jroti  an,  xviii. 

*  Wiigfiiaar,  ix.  432.  M  Huogm«.»gi*mk'  Iiorrm,”  °  Httutw  «t  puksauts  seignw  uiV 

*  Wttgf’TlftOP,  ix,  4,72, 
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of  contention,  over  which  there  had  been  such  persistent 
wrangling — the  India  trade. 

The  Spanish  Government  had  almost  registered  a  vow 
ii.  heaven  that  the  word  India  should  not  be  mentioned 
in  the  treaty.  It  was  no  less  certain  that  India  was 
stamped  upon  the  very  heart  of  the  republic,  and  could 
not  be  torn  from  it  while  life  remained.  The  subtle 
diplomatists  now  invented  a  phrase  in  which  the  word 
should  not  appear,  while  the  thing  itself  should  be 
granted.  The  Spaniards,  after  much  altercation,  at  last 
consented.7 

By  the  end  of  February,  most  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
thought  it  safe  to  request  the  appearance  of  the  States- 
General  at  Bergen-op-Zoom.8 

Jeannin,  not  altogether  satisfied,  however,  with  the 
language  of  the  Spaniards  in  regard  to  India,  raised 
doubts  as  to  tbe  propriety  of  issuing  the  summons. 
Putting  on  his  most  reverend  and  artless  expression 
of  countenance,  ho  assured  Eichardot  that  he  had  just 
received  a  despatch  from  the  Hague,  to  the  effect  that 
the  India  point  would,  in  all  probability,  cause  the 
States  at  that  very  moment  to  break  off  the  negotia¬ 
tions.9  It  was  surely  premature,  therefore,  to  invito 
them  to  Bergen.  The  despatch  from  the  IJuguo  was  a 
neat  fiction  on  part  of  the  president,  but  it  worked 
admirably.  The  pther  president,  himself  quite  as  ready 
at  inventions  as  Jeannin  could  possibly  be,  was  never¬ 
theless  taken  iff  ;  the  two  ex-leaguers  being,  on  the 
whole,  fully  a  match  for  each  other  in  the  art  of  in¬ 
trigue.  Eichardot,  somewhat  alarmed,  insisted  that  the 
States  should  send  their  plenipoteniiari es  to  Antwerp  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  would  answer  for  it.  that  they  would 
not  go  away  again  without  settling  upon  the  treaty.1” 
The  commissioners  were  forbidden,  by  express  order  from 
Spain,  to  name  the  Indies  in  writing,  but  they  would 
solemnly  declare,  by  word  of  mouth,  that  the  States 
should  have  full  liberty  to  trade  to  those  countries; 
the  King  of  Spain  having  no  intention  of  interfering 
with  such  traffic  during  the  period  of  the  truce.11 

1  u  Huio  additamento  Hispanic!  valilo  Wagwuuir,  ix.  432, 43,'j,  <134.  Jc&uufs 

rcluctabantur  turn  quod  I  mi  jam  non  vet  il.  Ituanl.  Holt  4  March,  10m*. 
minus quam  hi  nomiuarct  :r  daris  indidm  *  Jeannin,  ii.  ywa  o  ibid, 
ttprlmerat.”  &C.-4.J rotius  xvlit  80s,  809.  V  Wluwugd,  ii.  4H9. 
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®ie  commissioners  came  to  Antwerp.  The  States- 
breneral  assembled  at  Bergen.  On  the  9th  April,  1609, 
the  truce  for  twelve  years  was  signed.  This  was  its 
purport : — 

The  preamble  recited  that  the  most  serene  princes 
and  archdukes,  Albert  and  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia,  had 
made,  on  the  24th  April,  1607,  a  truce  and  cessation  of 
arms  for  eight  months  with  the  illustrious  lords  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  quality  of,  and  as  holding  them  for,  states,  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  free  countries,  over  which  they  pretended  to 
nothing ;  which  truce  was  ratified  by  his  Catholic  Ma¬ 
jesty,  as  to  that  which  concerned  him,  by  letters  patent 
of  18th  September,  1607  ;  and  that,  moreover,  a  special 
power  had  ^been  given  to  the  archdukes  on  the  10th 
January.  1608,  to  enable  them  in  the  king’s  name  as 
well  as  their  own  to  do  everything  that  they  might 
think  proper  to  bring  about  a  peace  or  a  truce  of  many 
years. 

It  then  brieiiy  recited  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations 
for  peace,  and  the  subsequent  proposition,  originated  by 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  to  renew  the  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  a  truce.  The  articles  of  the  treaty 
thus  agreed  upon  were 

i  hat  the  archdukes  declared,  as  Well  m  their  own 
name  as  that  of  the  king,  that  they  wof?e  content  t<  >  treat 
with  the  hurls  lias  States- <  amoral  olAthe  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  in  quality  of,  and  as  holding  tin  <u  for,  countries, 
provinces,  and  free  states,  over  which"  they  pretended 
b>  nothing,  and  to  make  with  them  a  truce  on  certain 
following  conditions— to  wit: — 

That  the  truce  should  be  good,  firm,  loyal,  inviolable, 
and  for  the  term  of  twelve  years,  during  which  time 
there  was  to  bo  cessation  ol  all  ads  <4  hostility  between 
the  king,  archdukes,  and  JSfa(os-(  Jen  oral,  as  well  by  sea 
and  other  waters  as  by  land,  in  all  their  kingdoms,  coun¬ 
tries,  lands,  and  lordships,  and  for  all  their  subjects  and 
inhabitants  of  whatever  qualify  and  condition*  without 
exception  of  places  or  of  persons; 

.  That  each  party  should  remain  seized  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  possessions,  and  ho  not  troubled  therein  by  the 
other  party  during  the  truce; 

That  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  the  respective 
von.  iv,  2  i 
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countries  should  preserve  amity  and  good  correspon¬ 
dence  during  the  truce,  without  referring  to  past  of¬ 
fences,  and  should  freely  and  securely  entertain  communi¬ 
cation  and  traffic  with  each  other  by  land  and  sea.  This 
provision,  however,  was  to  be  expressly  understood  as 
limited  by  the  king  to  the  kingdoms  and  countries 
possessed  by  him  in  Europe,  and  in  other  places  and 
seas  where  the  subjects  of  other  kings  and  princes,  his 
friends  and  allies,  have  amicable  traffic.  In  regard, 
however,  to  places,  cities,  ports,  and  harbours  which  he 
possessed  outside  of  those  limits,  the  States  and  their 
subjects  were  to  exercise  no  traffic,  without  express  per¬ 
mission  of  the  king.  They  could,  however,  if  they 
chose,  trade  with  the  countries  of  all  other  princes, 
potentates,  and  peoples  who  were  willing  to  permit  it, 
even  outside  those  limits,  without  any  hindrance  by  the 
king; 

That  the  truce  should  begin  in  regard  to  those  distant 
countries  after  a  year  from  date,  unless  actual  notification 
could  be  sooner  served  there  on  those  concerned ; 

That  the  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces  should 
have  the  same  liberty  and  privilege  within  the  States 
of  the  king  and  archdukes  as  had  been  accorded  to  the 
subjects  of  tho  King  of  Great  Britain,  according  to 
the  last  treaty  made  with  that  sovereign ; 

That  letters  oh*  marque  and  reprisal  should  not  be 
granted  during  )hc  truce,  except  lor  special  cause,  and 
in  cases  permit  id  by  the  laws  and  imperial  constitu¬ 
tions,  and  aecoraing  to  tho  rules  therein  proscribed  ; 

That  those  who  had  retired  into  neutral  territory 
during  the  war  were  also  to  enjoy  tho  benefit  of  the 
truce,  and  could  reside  wherever  they  liked  without 
being  deprived  of  their  property ; 

That  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  by  the  archdukes 
and  tho  States- General  within  four  days.  As  to  the 
ratification  of  tho  king,  tho  archdukes  wore  bound  to 
deliver  it  in  good  and  duo  form  within  three  months, 
in  order  that  tho  lords  the  States-General,  their  subjects 
and  inhabitants,  might  enjoj  effectively  the  fruits  of  tho 
treaty ; 

That  tho  treaty  should  be  published  everywhere 
immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  archdukes  and 

Btates-General. 
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r  This  document  was  signed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  as  mediators,  and 
then  by  the  deputies  of  the  archdukes,  and  afterwards 
by  those  of  the  lords  the  States-General.12 

There  were  thirty-eight  articles  in  all,  but  the  chief 
provisions  have  been  indicated.  The  other  clauses, 
relating  to  boundaries,  confiscations,  regulations  of 
duties,  frontier  fortifications,  the  estates  of  the  Nassau 
family,  and  other  sequestrated  property,  have  no  abiding 
interest. 

There  was  also  a  secret  and  special  treaty  which  was 
demanded  of  the  King  of  Spain  by  the  States-General, 
and  by  him  accorded. 

This  secret  treaty  consisted  of  a  single  clause.  That 
clause  was  made  up  of  a  brief  preamble  and  of  a  promise. 
The  preamble  recited  textually  article  fourth  of  the 
public  treaty  relative  to  the  India  trade.  The  promise 
was  to  this  effect.13  For  the  period  of  the  truce  the 
Spanish  commissioners  pledged  the  faith  of  the  king 
and  of  his  successors  that  his  Majesty  would  cause  no 
impediment,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  to  the  States  nor 
their  subjects,  in  the  traffic  that  thereafter  might  be 
made  in  the  countries  of  all  princes,  potentates,  and 
peoples  who  might  permit  the  same,  in  whatever  place 
it  might  be,  even  without  the  limits/  designated,  and 
everywhere  else,  nor  similarly  to  tfiose  carrying  on 
such  traffic  with  them,  and  that  the  king  and  his  succes¬ 
sors  would  faithfully  carry  into  effect  everything  thus 
laid  down,  so  that  the  said  traffic  should  be  free  and 
secure,  consenting  even,  in  order  that  the  clause  might 
be  the  more  authentic,  that'  it  should  he  considered  as 
inserted  in  the  principal  treaty,  and  as  making  part 
thereof.14 

It  will  ho  perceived  that  the  first  article  of  all,  and 
the  last  or  secret  article,  contained  the  whole  marrow  of 
the  treaty.  It  may  be  well  understood,  therefore,  with 
what  wry  faces  the  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  ultimately 
signed  the  document. 

After  two  years  and  a  quarter  of  dreary  negotiation, 
the  republic  had  carried  all  its  points,  without  swerving 
a  hair’s  breadth  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 

See  the  treaty  In  full  in  .Teannin,  ii.  446-457.  Compare  Moteren,  613. 

**  The  text  of  the  seereMreaty  in  given  in  Jeannin,  ii.  457,  458,  u  Ibid. 
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beginning.  The  only  concession  made  was  that  the  treaty 
was  for  a  truce  of  twelve  years,  and  not  for  peace.  But 
as  after  all,  in  those  days,  an  interval  of  twelve  years 
might  be  almost  considered  an  eternity  of  peace,  and  as 
calling  a  peace  perpetual  can  never  make  it  so,  the 
difference  was  rather  one  of  phraseology  than  of  fact. 

On  the  other  hand  the  States  had  extorted  from  their 
former  sovereign  a  recognition  of  their  independence. 

They  had  secured  the  India  trade. 

They  had  not  conceded  Catholic  worship. 

Mankind  were  amazed  at  this  result — an  event  hitherto 
unknown  in  history.  When  before  had  a  sovereign 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  his  rebellious  sub¬ 
jects,  and  signed  a  treaty  with  them  as  with  equals? 
When  before  had  Spain,  expressly  or  by  implication, 
admitted  that  the  East  and  West  Indies  were  not  her 
private  property,  and  that  navigators  to  those  regions 
from  other  countries  than  her  own,  were  not  to  he 
chastised  as  trespassers  and  freebooters  ? 

Yet  the  liberty  of  the  Netherlands  was  acknowledged 
in  terms  which  convinced  the  world  that  it  was  thence¬ 
forth  an  established  fact.  And  India  was  as  plainly 
expressed  by  the  omission  of  the  word,  as  if  it  bad  been 
engrossed  in  large  capitals  in  Article.  I  Y\ir* 

The  King’s  Government  might  seek  solace  in  syntax. 
They  might  triumph  in  Cardinal  Benti voglio’s  subtle¬ 
ties,  and  persuade  themselves  that  to  treat  with  the 
republic  as  a  free  nation  was  not  to  hold  it /ora  free 
nation  then  and  for  ever.  But  tin;  whole,  world  knew 
that  the  republic  really  was  free,  and  that  it  had  treated, 
face  to  lace  with  its  former  sovereign,  exactly  as  the 
Kings  of  France  or  Croat  Britain,  or  the  Grand  Turk, 
might  treat  with  him.  The  new  commonwealth  had 
taken  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Other 
princes  and  potentates  made  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
In  recognising  it  for  an  independent,  power,  and  entering 

The  words  too  of  the  eert, ideate  Hitfjn  <1  depute-;  drs  did;  out.  d«Viam  piu« 

f>y  the  umlas.«ad<>re  of  France  arid  Kng-  .:e*ur .  Ini';  en  notr**  priOemv  et  d»*.s  de- 
lund  were  very  explicit “  Cert.Hions  putes  des  arehidurs,  hi  <>ti  entivpn'iid  Mir 
aussi  l‘H  deputes  den  aivliidues  avoir  iron-  burn  aim:;  et.  ut!ie,  is  dip;  jays  qu’ilu 
snsilty  et.  ueeordo  tout,  uimd  quo  les  sieiirs  entendeut  h  u  i.'vourir  et  uvsi  a-r  fans 
estids  et  leans  sujets  ne  jmurrunt  trufiijinT  cpdun  pui  ,  <■  j»n:l<'udre  la  trefve  e  .tre 
.nix  ports,  lieux  «d,  jil.iec.squi:  t,ieim*‘nt  h*s  eni'iviufe  et.  violeo  a  eett.e  oreuNion.'’— • 
lit b  Hieiirs  estafs  e^  dites  hid  *s  si  «:<•  n'e.a  Anver;,  h  Avrd,  l(JOi.  N«p;uti.ilii,ns  d» 
l&vee  leur  jiermi^iun.  Kt  o  litre  ce  quisles  Je.umm,  u.  -tv-,  ltd* 
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Into  treaties  and  alliances  with  it  as  with  any  other 
realm. 

#  To  the  republic  the  substantial  blessing  cf  liberty :  to 
his  Catholic  Majesty  the  grammatical  quirk.  When  the 
twelve  years  should  expire,  Spain  might  reconquer 
the  United  Provinces  if  she  could;  relying  upon  the 
great  truth  that  an  adverb  was  not  a  preposition.  And 
Prance  or  Great  Britain  might  attempt  the  same  thing 
if  either  felt  strong  enough  for  the  purpose.  Did  as 
plausible  ^  pretext  as  that  ever  fail  to  a  state  ambitious 
of  absorbing  its  neighbours  ? 

Jeannin  was  right  enough  in  urging  that  this  famous 
clause  of  recognition  ought  to  satisfy  both  parties.  If 
the  United  Provinces,  he  said,  happened  not  to  have  the 
best  muskets  and  cannons  on  their  side,  when  it  should 
once  more  come  to  blows,  small  help  would  they  derive 
from  verbal  bulwarks  and  advantages  in  the  text  of 
treaties.10 

Kichardot  consoled  himself  with  his  quibbles;  for 
quibbles  were  his  daily  bread.  “  Thank  God  our  truce 
is  made;7  said  ho,  “  and  wo  have  only  lost  the  sovereignty 
for  twelve  years,  if  after  that  we  have  the  means  or  the 
will  to  resume  the  war — whatever  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo 
may  say.’7 17 

Bamevold,  on  his  part,  was  devoutly  and  soberly 
pleased  with  the  result.  “  To-day'  \&e  have  concluded 
our  negotiations  for  the  truce,”  he  y(rote  to  Aerssens, 
“  We  must  pray  to  the  Lord  God,  and,  we  must  do  our 
highest  duty  that  our  work  may  redound  to  His  honour 
and  glory,  and  to  the  nation’s  welfare.  It  is  certain 
that  men  will  make  their  criticisms  upon  it  according  to 
their  humours,  But  those  who  love  their  country,  and 
all  honest  people  who  know  the  condition  of  the  land, 
will  say  that  it  is  well  done.” 18 

Thus  modestly,  religiously,  and  sincerely  spoke  a 
statesman,  who  felt  that  he  had  accomplished  a  groat 
work,  and  that  he  had  indeed  brought  the  common¬ 
wealth  through  the  tempest  at  last. 

The  republic  had  secured  the  India  trade.  On  this 
point  the  negotiators  had  taken  refuge  in  that  most 
useful  figure  of  speech  for  hard-pressed  diplomatists  and 
law-makers —the  ellipsis.  They  had  left  out  the  word 


16  Bmfcivuglio,  576.  • 


17  Inventor,  ill.  30tf. 


*®  Ibid.  303. 
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India,  and  his  Catholic  Majesty  might  persuade  himself 
that  by  such  omission  a  hemisphere  had  actually  been 
taken  away  from  the  Dutch  merchants  and  navigators. 
But  the  whole  world  saw  that  Article  IV.  really  con¬ 
tained  both  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  hardly 
needed  the  secret  clause  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 

President  Bichardot  was  facetiously  wont  to  observe 
that  this  point  in  the  treaty  was  so  obscure  that  he  did 
not  understand  it  himself.19  But  he  knew  better,  lie 
understood  it  very  well.  The  world  understood  it  very 
well.  The  United  Provinces  had  throughout  the  nego¬ 
tiations  ridiculed  the  idea  of  being  excluded  from  any 
part  of  the  old  world  or  the  new  by  reason  of  the 
Borgian  grant.  All  the  commissioners  knew  that  the 
war  would  be  renewed  if  any  attempt  were  to  be 
seriously  made  to  put  up  those  famous  railings  around 
the  ocean,  of  which  the  Dutch  diplomatists  spoke  in 
such  bitter  scorn.  The  Spanish  plenipotentiaries,  there¬ 
fore,  had  insisted  that  the  word  itself  should  be  left  out, 
and  that  the  republic  should  be  forbidden  access  to  terri¬ 
tories  subject  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

So  fho  Hollanders  were  thenceforth  to  deal  directly 
with  the  kings  of  Sumatra  and  the  Moluccas,  and  the 
republics  of  Banda,  and  all  the  rich  commonwealths  and 
principalities  of  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  indigo,  unless,  as 
grow  every  day , more  improbable,  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  could^xclude  them  from  that  tin, Hie,  by  main 
force.  And  the  Orange  flag  of  the  republic!  was  to  float 
with  equal  facility  over  all  America,  from  t  he  Isle  of 
Manhattan  to  the  .shores  of  Brazil  and  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  provided  Philip  had  not  ships  and  soldiers  to 
vindicate  with  the  sword  that  sovereignty  which  Spanish 
swords  and  Spanish  genius  had  once  acquired. 

As  for  the  Catholic  worship,  the  future  was  to  prove 
that  liberty  for  the  old  religion  and  for  all  forms  of 
religion  was  a  blessing  more  surely  to  flow  from  the 
enlightened  public  sentiment  of  a  free  people  emerging 
out  of  the  most  tremendous  war  for  liberty  ever  waged, 
than  from  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign 
power.  n 

It  was  characteristic  enough  of  the  patties  engaged  in 
the  great  political  drama  that  the  republic  now  r&* 

w  ikuii  wgUo,  iUl  * 
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quested  from  France  and  Great  Britain  a  written  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  Independence,  and  that  hotli  France  and 
England  refused.20 

It  was  strange  that  the  new  commonwealth,  in  the 
very  moment  of  extorting  her  freedom  from  the  ancient 
tyranny,  should  he  so  unconscious  of  her  strength  as  to 
think  free  papers  from  neutral  powers  a  "boon.  As  if 
the  sign-manual  of  James  and  Henry  were  a  better 
guarantee  than  the  trophies  of  the  Nassaus,  of  lleetns- 
kerk,  of  Matelieff,  and  of  Olden-Barne v eld  ! 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  two  sovereigns  should 
decline  the  proposition ;  for  we  well  know  the  secret 
aspirations  of  each,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
he  unwilling  to  sign  a  formal  quit-claim,  however  im¬ 
probable  it  might'  be  that  those  dreams  should  ever 
become  a  reality. 

Both  powers,  however,  united  in  a  guarantee  of  the 
truce.  This  was  signed  on  the  17th  Juno,  and  1 7  June, 
stipulated  that,  without  their  knowledge  and  2G,i0- 
consent,  the  States  should  make  no  treaty  during  the 
period  of  truce  with  the  King  of  Spain  or  the  arch¬ 
dukes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  an  infraction  of 
the  truce  by  the  enemy,  the  two  kings  agreed  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  States  in  the  manner  provided  by 
the  treaties  concluded  with  the  republic  previously  to 
the  negotiation  of  the  truce/'1  _  [ 

The  treaty  had  been  at  once  rati  lied  by  the  States- 
General,  assembled  for  .the  purpose  with  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  number  of  deputies  at  Bergen-op-Zoom.  It  was 
also  ratified  without,  delay  by  the  archdukes.  ^  I  he 
delivery  of  the  confirmation  by  his  ( hi  hollo  Majesty 
had  been  promised  withinMhree  months  after  the  signa- 
tures  of  the  plenipotentiaries. 

It  would  however,  have  been  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  and  the  traditions  of  the  Spanish  court 
So  fulfil  this** stipulation.  It  was  not  to  bo  expected  that 
**  I  the  King”  could  be  written  either  by  the  monarch 
himself,  or  by  his  alter  ego  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  in  so  short 
a  time  as  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

Several  weeks  accordingly  went  by  after  the  expiration 
of  the  stated  period.  The  ratification  did  not  come, 

s»  Wa-'t-naar,  'is,  445.  Jrannin,  vol.  ii. 

81  Jmmm,  ii,  536,  538.  Wttismwi  ix.  446. 
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and  the  Netherlander  began  to  be  once  more  indignant 
Before  the  storm  had  risen  very  high,  however,  the  des¬ 
patches  arrived.  The  king’s  signature  was  ante-dated 
7th  April,  being  thus  brought  within  the  term  of  three 
months,  and  was  a  thorough  confirmation  of  what  had 
been  done  by  his  plenipotentiaries.  His  Majesty,  how¬ 
ever,  expressed  a  hope  that  during  the  truce  the  States 
would  treat  their  Catholic  subjects  with  kindness.22 

Certainly  no  exception  could  be  taken  to  so  reasonable 
an  intimation  as  this.  President  Jeannin  too,  just  before 
his  departure,  handed  in  to  the  States -General  an  eloquent 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  the  Netherlands ; 
it  paper  which  was  not  immediately  made  public.23 

“  Consider  the  great  number  of  Catholics,”  lie  said, 
“  your  territory,  both  in  the  cities  and  the  country. 
Remember  that  they  have  worked  with  you,  spent  their 
property,  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  and 
have  always  kept  their  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth 
inviolate  as  long  as  the  war  endured,  never  complaining 
that  they  did  not  enjoy  liberty  of  religious  worship, 
believing  that  you  had  thus  ordained  because  the  public 
safety  required  such  guaranty.  Bui  they  always  pro¬ 
mised  themselves,  should  the  end  of  the  war  be  happy, 
and  should  you  be  placed  in  the  enjoyment  of  entire 
freedom,  that  they  too  would  have  some  pari,  in  ibis 
good  fortune,  ©void  as  they  bad  been  sharers  in  the.  in¬ 
conveniences,  the  Expenses,  and  the  perils  of  the  war. 

u  But  those,  cannot  be  said  to  share  in  any  enjoyment 
irom  whom  has  been  taken  the  power  of  serving  God 
uncording  to  the  religion  in  which  they  were  brought 
up.  On  the  contrary,  no  slavery  is  more  intolerable  nor 
more  exasperates  the  mind  than  such  restraint.  You 
know  this  well,  my  lords  States;  you  know  loo  that  if 
was  the  principal,  the  most  puissant  cause  ihat  made  you 
fly  to  arms  and  scorn  all  dangers,  in  order  to  effect  your 
deliverance  .from  this  servitude.  Yon  know  that  it  has 
excited  similar  movements  in  various  parts  of  Christen 
dom,  and  oven  in  the  kingdom  of  Franco,  willi  such 
fortunate  success  everywhere  as  to  make  if.  appear  Unit 
God  had  so  willed  it,  in  order  to  prove  that  religion 
ought  to  bo  taught  and  inspired  by  the.  movements 

^  Mrsteron,  xxx.  r>70v»  Wngouutr,  ix.  ,167. 
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which  come  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  by  the  force 
of  man.  Thus  kings  and  princes  should  be  induced  by 
the  evils  and  ruin  which  they  and  their  subjects  have 
suffered  from  this  cause,  as  by  a  sentiment  of  their  own 
interest,  to  take  more  care  than  has  hitherto  been  taken 
to  practise  in  good  earnest  those  remedies  which  were 
wont  to  he  used  at  a  time  when  the  church  was  in  its 
greatest  piety,  in  order  to  correct  the  abuses  and  errors 
which  the  corruption  of  mankind  had  tried  to  introduce 
as  being  the  true  and  sole  means  of  uniting  all  Christians 
in  one  and  the  same  creed.” 

Surely  the  world  had  made  progress  in  these  forty 
years  of  war.  Was  it  not  something  gained  for  huma¬ 
nity,  for  intellectual  advancement,  for  liberty  of  thought, 
for  the  true  interests  of  religion,  that  a  Boman  Catholic, 
an  ex-leaguer,  a  trusted  representative  of  the  immediate 
successor  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.,  could  stand  up 
on  the  blood-stained  soil  of  the  Netherlands  and  plead 
for  liberty  of  conscience  for  all  mankind  ? 

“Those  cannot  he  said  to  share  in  any  enjoyment 
from  whom  has  been  taken  the  power  of  serving  God 
according  to  the  religion  in  which  they  have  been  brought 
up.  No  slavery  is  more  intolerable  nor  more  exasperating 
to  the  mind  than  such  restraint.” 

Most  true,  (3  excellent  president!^  No  axiom  in  ma¬ 
thematics  is  more  certain  than  this  simple  statement.  To 
prove  its  truth  William  the  Silent  jkad  lived  and  died. 
To  prove  it  a  falsehood,  emperors,  and  kings,  and  priests, 
had  issued  bans,  and  curses,  and  damnable  decrees.  To 
root  it  out  they  had  butchered,  drowned,  shot,  strangled, 
poisoned,  tortured,  roasted  alive,  buried  alive,  starved, 
and  driven  mad,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  And  behold  there  had  been 
almost  a  century  of  this  work,  and  yet  the  great  truth 
was  not  rooted  out  after  all ;  and  the  devil-worshippers, 
who  had  sought  at  the  outset  of  the  great  war  to  establish 
the  Holy  Imposition  in  the  Netherlands  upon  the  ruins 
of  religious  and  political  liberty,  were  overthrown  at 
last  anil  driven  back  into  the  pit.  It  was  progress;  it 
was  worth,  all  the  blood  and  treasure  which  had  been 
spilled,  that;  instead,  of  the  Holy  Imposition,  there  was 
now  holy  liberty  of  thought. 

That' there  should  have  been  a  party,  that  there 
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should  have  been  an  individual  here  and  there,  after  the 
great  victory  was  won,  to  oppose  the  doctrine  which  the 
Catholic  president  now  so  nobly  advocated,  would  be 
enough  to  cause  every  believer  in  progress  to  hide  his  face 
In  the  dust,  did  we  not  know  that  the  inarch  of  events 
was  destined  to  trample  such  opposition  out  of  existence, 
and  had  not  history  proved  to  us  that  the  great  lesson 
of  the  war  was  not  to  be  rendered  nought  by  the  efforts 
of  a  few  fanatics.  Religious  liberty  was  the  ripened  and 
consummate  fruit,  and  it  could  not  but  be  gathered. 

“  Consider  too,”  continued  the  president,  “  how  much 
injury  your  refusal,  if  you  give  it,  will  cause  to  those  of 
your  religion  in  the  places  where  they  are  the  weakest, 
and  where  they  are  every  day  imploring  with  tears  and 
lamentations  the  grace  of  those  Catholic  sovereigns  to 
whom  they  are  subject,  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  same 
religious  liberty  which  our  king  is  now  demanding  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics  among  you.  Do  not  cause  it  to 
come  again  into  the  minds  of  those  sovereigns  and  their 
peoples,  whom  an  inconsiderate  zeal  has  often  driven 
into  violence  and  ferocity  against  protestants,  that  a  war 
to  compel  the  weakest  to  follow  the  religion  of  the 
strongest  is  just  and  lawful.” 

ITad  not  something  been  gained  for  the  world  when 
this  language  was  held  by  a  Catholic?  on  the  very  spot 
where  less  than  a  1'hlf  century  before  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Netherlands,  men,  women,  and  children, 
had  been  condeinued  to  death  by  a  foreign  tyrant,  for 
the  simple  reason  "that  it  was  just,  legal,  and  a  Christian 
duty  to  punish  the  weak  for  refusing  to  follow  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  strong  ? 

“  As  for  the  perils  which  some  affect  to  fear,”  said 
Joann  in,  further,  “if  this  liberty  of  worship  is  accorded, 
experience  teaches  us  every  day  that  diversity  of  religion 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  states,  and  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  cease  to  be  good,  nor  its  subjects  to  live 
in  peace  and  friendship  with  one  another,  rendering  due 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  to  their  rulers  aw  well  as  if 
they  had  all  been  of  the  same  religion,  without  having 
another  thought,  save  for  tin?  preservation  of  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  the  state  in  which  Cod  had  caused  them 
to  be  born.  The  danger  is  not  in  the  permission,  but  in 
the  prohibition  of  religious  liberty.”  . 
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All  this  seems  commonplace  enough,  to  ns  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centnry,  but  it  wonld  have  been  rank  blasphemy 
in  New  England  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  many 
years  after  J eannin  spoke.  It  was  a  horrible  sound,  too, 
in  the  ears  of  some  of  his  audience. 

To  the  pretence  so  often  urged  by  the  Catholic  perse¬ 
cutors,  and  now  set  up  by  their  Calvinistic  imitators, 
that  those  who  still  clung  to  the  old  religion  were  at 
liberty  to  depart  from  the  land,  the  president  replied 
with  dignified  scorn. 

“  With  what  justice,”  he  asked,  “can  you  drive  into 
exile  people  who  have  committed  no  offence,  and  who 
have  helped  to  conquer  the  very  country  from  which 
you  would  now  banish  them  ?  If  you  do  drive  them 
away,  you  will  make  solitudes  in  your  commonwealth, 
which  will  be  the  cause  of  evils  such  as  1  prefer  that  you 
should  reflect  upon  without  my  declaring  them  now. 
Although  these  reasons,”  he  continued,  “  would  seem 
sufficient  to  induce  you  to  accord  the  free  and  public 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  king,  not  hoping  as 
much  as  that,  because  aware  that  you  are  not  disposed 
to  go  so  far,  is  content  to  request  only  this  grace  in  behalf 
of  the  Catholics,  that  you  will  tolerate  them,  and  suffer 
them  to  have  some  exercise  of  their  religion  within  their 
own  households,  without  interference  or  inquiry  on  that 
account,  and  withoixt  execution  of  the  rigorous  decrees 
heretofore  enforced  against  them.”  ^ 

Certainly  if  such  wholesome,  moderate,  and  modest 
counsels  as  these  had  heen  rejected,  it  would  have  been 
sound  doctrine  to  proclaim  that  the  world  did  not  move. 
And  there  were  individuals  enough,  even  an  influential 
party,  prepared  to  oppose  them  for  both  technical  and 
practical  reasons.  And  the  cause  of  intolerance  derived 
much  warmth  and  comfort  at  this  juncture  from  that 
great  luminary  of  theology  and  political  philosophy,  the 
King  of  Great  Britain.  Direful  and  solemn  were 
the  warnings  uttered  by  James  to  the  republic  against 
permitting  the  old  religion,  or  any  religion  save  his 
own  religion,  to  obtain  the  slightest  foothold  within  her 
borders. 

“  Let  the  religion  bo  taught  and  preached  in  its 
purity  throughout  your  provinces  without  the  least 
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mixture,”  said  Sir  Balph  W inwood,  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign. 

a  On  this  foundation  the  justice  of  your  cause  is  built. 
There  is  but  one  verity.  Those  who  are  willing  to 
tolerate  any  religion,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  try 
to  make  you  believe  that  liberty  for  both  is  necessary 
in  your  commonwealth,  are  paving  the  way  towards 
atheism.” 24 

Such  were  the  counsels  of  King  James  to  the  united 
States  of  the  Netherlands  against  harbouring  Catholics. 
A  few  years  later  ho  was  casting  forth  Calvinists  from 
his  own  dominions  as  if  they  had  been  lepers ;  and  they 
went  forth  on  their  weary  pilgrimage  to  the  howling 
wilderness  of  North  America,  those  exiled  Calvinists, 
to  build  a  greater  republic  than  had  ever  been  dreamed 
of  before  on  this  planet;  and  they  went  forth,  not  to 
preach,  but  in  their  turn  to  denounce  toleration  and 
to  hang  heretics.  “  lie  who  would  tolerate  another  re¬ 
ligion  that  his  own  may  he  tolerated,  would  if  need  be, 
hang  God’s  biblo  at  the  devil’s  girdle.”  So  spoke  an 
early  Massachusetts  pilgrim,  in  the  very  spirit,  almost 
the  very  words  of  the  royal  persecutor,  who  had  driven 
him  into  outer  darkness  beyond  the  seas.  He  had  not 
learned  Hits  lesson  of  the  mighty  movement  in  which 
he  was  a  pioneer,1-  any  more  than  Gomarus  or  Uyten- 
bngaurt  had  comprehended  why  the  Dutch  republic  had 
risen.  { 

Yet  the  founders  of  the  two  commonwealths,  the 
United  States  of  the  seventeenth  and  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  although  many  of  them  fiercely  intolerant, 
through  a  natural  instinct  of  resistance,  not  only  to  the 
oppressor  but  to  the  creed  of  the  oppressor,  had  been 
breaking  out  the  way,  not  to  atheism,  as  King  James 
bejirveA  hut  to  the  only  garden  in  which  Christianity 
can  perennially  flourish  -religious  liberty. 

Those  most’  ardent  and  zealous  path-finders  may  be 
forgiven,  in  view  of  the  inestimable  benefits  conferred 
by^fhem  upon  humunify,  that  they  did  not  travel  on 
tin  fir  own  road,  it  should  be  sufficient  for  us,  if  wo  make 
due  use  of  their  great,  imperishable  work  ourselves  ;  and 
if  we  never  cease  rendering  thanks  to  the  Omnipotent, 
that  there  is  at  least  one  great  nation  on  the  globe 
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where  the  words  toleration  and  dissenter  have  no  mean¬ 
ing  whatever. 

For  the  Dutch  fanatics  of  the  reformed  church,  at  the 
moment  of  the  truce,  to  attempt  to  reverse  the  course  of 
events,  and  to  shut  off  the  mighty  movement  of  the  great 
revolt  from  its  destined  expanse,  was  as  hopeless  a  dream 
as  to  drive  back  the  Ehine,  as  it  reached  the  ocean,  into 
the  narrow  channel  of  the  Kheinwald  glacier  whence  it 
sprang. 

The  republic  became  the  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations,  where  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Catholics, 
Calvinists,  and  Anabaptists  prayed  after  their  own 
manner  to  the  same  God  and  Father.  It  was  too  much, 
however,  to  hope  that  passions  which  had  been  so 
fiercely  bubbling  during  fifty  years  would  subside  at 
once,  and  that  the  most  intense  religious  hatreds  that 
ever  existed  would  exhale  with  the  proclamation  of 
truce.  The  march  of  humanity  is  rarely  rapid  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  the  leaders  in  its  most  sublime  move¬ 
ments,  anil  it  often  happens  that  its  chieftains  are 
dwarfed  in  the  estimation  of  the  contemporaneous 
vulgar,  by  the  very  distance  at  which  they  precede 
their  unconscious  followers.  But  even  if  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind  towards  the  truth  is  fated  to  be  a 
spiral  one,  as  if  to  remind  us  that  mankind  is  of  the 
earth,  earthy — a  worm  in  the  du4  while  inhabiting 
this  lower  sphere — it  is  at  least  a  consolation  to  reflect 
upon  the  gradual  advancement  of  the: intellect  from  age 
1o 

The  spirit  of  Torquemada,  of  Charles,  of  Philip,  of 
Titclmann,  is  oven  now  not  extinct  on  this  globe,  but 
there  are  counter  forces  at  work,  which  must  ultimately 
blast  it  into  insignificance.  At  the  moment  of  the 
great  truce,  that  evil  spirit  was  not  exorcised  from,  the 
human  breast,  but  the  number  of  its  victims  and  the 
intensity  of  its  influence  had  -already  miraculously 

diminished. 

The  truce  was  made  and  announced  all  over  the 
Netherlands  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  happy  dis¬ 
charge  of  innocent  artillery,  by  illuminations,  by  Te 
Deums  in  all  the  churches.  Papist  and  Presbyterian  fell 
on  their  knees  in  every  grand  cathedral  or  humblest 
village  church,  to.Jh.ank  God  that  what  had  seemed  the 
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eternal  butchery  was  over.  The  inhabitants  of  the  united 
and  of  the  obedient  Netherlands  rushed  across  the 
frontiers  into  a  fraternal  embrace,  like  the  meeting  of 
many  waters  when  the  flood-gates  are  lifted.  It  was 
pity  that  the  foreign  sovereignty,  established  at  Brussels, 
could  not  then  and  there  have  been  for  ever  swept  away, 
and  self-government  and  beneficent  union  extended 
overall  the  seventeen  Netherlands,  Walloon  and  Flemish, 
Catholic  and  reformed.  But  it  hardly  needs  a  word  to 
show  that  the  course  of  events  had  created  a  deeper 
chasm  between  the  two  sections  than  the  gravest 
physical  catastrophe  could  have  produced.  The  op¬ 
posing  cliffs  which  religions  hatred  had  rent  asunder, 
and  between  which  it  seemed  destined  to  flow  for  over, 
seemed  very  close,  and  yet  eternally  separated. 

The  great  war  had  established  the  republic,  and 
apparently  doomed  the  obedient  Netherlands  to  per¬ 
petual  servitude. 

There  were  many  details  of  minor  importance  to  be 
settled  between  the  various  governments  involved  in 
these  great  transactions;  but  this  history  draws  to  its 
predestined  close,  and  it  is  necessary  to  glide  rapidly 
over  matters  which  rather  belong  to  a  later  epoch  than 
the  one  now  under  consideration. 

/The  treaty  between  the  republic  ami  the  government 
of  Great  Britain,  according  to  which  each  was  to  assist 
the  other  in  case  of  war  with  four  thousand  troops  and 
twenty  ships  of  war,  was  confirmed  in  the  f  ready  of  truce. 

I  he  debt  of  the  United  Provinces  to  the  Grown  of 
England  was  definitely  reckoned  at  H,  1 8*1,080  tlorins, 
and  it  was  settled  by  tile  truce  that  ii00,00i>  florins  should 
bo  paid  semi-aunnaily,  to  begin  with  the  year  lhl  1,  until 
the  whole  debt  should  be  discharged,2* 

The  army  establishment  of  the  republic  was  fixed 
during  the  truce  at  Jhirty  thousand  infantry  and  three 
thousand  horse.  Tins  was  a  reduction  from  the  war 
footing  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  Of  the  force  retained, 
four  thousand  were  a  French  legion  maintained  by  tin* 
king,  two  thousand  other  French  at  the  expense  of 
the  States,  and  distributed  among  other  troops,  two 
thousand  Sootch,  three  thousand  English,  three  thousand 
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Germans.  The  rest  were  native  Hetherlanders,  among 
whom,  liowever,  were  very  few  Hollanders  and  Zee- 
landers,  from  which  races  the  navy,  both  public  and 
mercantile,  was  almost  wholly  supplied. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  Provinces  was  estimated 
at  between  seven  and  eight  millions  of  florins. 

It  is  superfluous  to  call  attention  again  to  the  wonder  • 
ful  smallness  of  the  means,  the  minuteness  of  the  physical 
enginry,  as  compared  with  more  modern  manifestations, 
especially  in  our  own  land  and  epoch,  by  which  so 
stupendous  a  result  had  been  reached.  In  the  midst 
of  an  ago  in  which  regal  and  sacerdotal  despotism  had 
seemed  as  omnipotent  and  irreversible  as  the  elemental 
laws  of  the  universe,  the  republic  had  been  reproduced. 
A  commonwealth  of  sand-banks,  lagoons,  and  meadows, 
less  than  fourteen  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  had 
done  battle,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  with  the  greatest 
of  existing  powers,  a  realm  whose  territory  was  nearly 
a  third  of  the  globe,  and  which  claimed  universal 
monarchy.  And  this  had  been  done  with  an  army 
averaging  forty-six  thousand  men,  half  of  them 
foreigners  hired  by  the  job,  and  by  a  sea-faring  popu¬ 
lation,  volunteering  into  ships  of  every  class  and  deno¬ 
mination,  from  a  fly-boat  to  a  galleot  of  war. 

And  when  the  republic  had  woiw  jits  independence, 
after  this  almost  eternal  warfare,  it  owed  four  or  five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  had  sometime^  an  annual  revenue 
of  nearly  that  amount,  i 

It  was  estimated  by  Barn e veld,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  truce,  that  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  Spain 
was  about  thrice  the  amount  of  the  yearly  income  of  the 
republic,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  the  financial  ideas 
of  the  period,  that  fears  were  entertained  lest  a  total  re¬ 
pudiation  of  that  burthen  by  the  Spanish  Government 
would  enable  it  to  resume  the  war  against  the  provinces 
with  redoubled  energy.28 

The  annual  salary  of  Prince  Maurice,  who  was  to  see 
his  chief  occupation  gone  by  the  cessation  of  the  war, 
was  fixed  by  the  States  at  120,000  florins.27  It  was 
agreed,  that  in  case  of  his  marriage  he  should  receive  a 
further  yearly  sum  of  25,000  florins,  and  this  addition 

sc  Van  der  Kemp,  Hi.  223. 

so  Van  der  Ko^jtp  (from  llio  Sec.  Roe.  Stat-Gen.),  Iii.  250,  251. 
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was  soon  afterwards  voted  to  him  outright,28  it  being 
obvious  that  the  prince  would  remain  all  his  days  a 
bachelor. 

Count  Frederic  Henry  likewise  received  a  military 
salary  of  25,000  florins,29  while  the  emoluments  of  Lewis 
William  were  placed  at  30,000  florins,  a  year.30 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  republic  was  grateful. 
70,000  dollars  a  year,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  not 
only  for  life,  but  to  bo  inherited  afterwards  by  his 
younger  brother,  Frederic  Henry,  was  surely  a  munifi¬ 
cent  sum  to  be  accorded  from  the  puny  exchequer 
of  the  States- General  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation. 

The  mighty  transatlantic  republic,  with  its  population 
of  thirty  or  forty  millions,  and  its  revenue  of  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  pays  25,000  dollars  annually 
to  its  president  during  his  four  years  of  office,  and  this 
in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  a 
dollar  is  worth  scarcely  one-fifth  of  its  value  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago. 

Surely  hero  is  improvement,  both  in  the  capacity  to 
produce  and  in  the  power  to  save. 

In  the  year  1 609,  died  John,  the  last  sovereign  of 
Cleves  and  Juliers,  and  Jacob  A  mini  ns,  Doctor  of  Di¬ 
vinity  at  Leyden.  'It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  two 
more  entirely  dissi.lp.ilar  individuals  oft  lie.  human  family 
than  this  lunatic  duke  and  Hi  at  theological  professor. 
And  yet  perhaps,  the  two  names,  more  concisely  than 
those  of  any  other  mortals,  might  servo,  as  an  index  to 
the  ghastly  chronicle  over  which  a  coming  generation 
was  to  shudder.  The  death  of  the  duke  was  at.  first 
thought  likely  to  break  off  the  negotiations  for  truce. 
The  States-Genoral  at  once  declared  that  they  would 
permit  no  movements  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  part} 
to  seize  the  inheritance  in  behalf  of  the.  <  nlholie 
claimants.  Prince  Mauricr,  nothing  loth  to  make  use  of 
so  well-timed  an  event  in  order  to  cut  for  ever  the 
tangled  skein  at  the  Hague,  was  for  marching  forlhwiih 
into  the  duchies. 

But  the  archdukes  gave  such  unequivocal  assurances 

28  Van  <ler  Kemp  (from  tin*  Sec.  lies.  Spwionr  and  \V inwoHl,  ‘‘Hum th«» emvin# 
Stal.-Gem),  iii.  251,  252.  “  No  one  thing  humour  of  Count  Muurh*<\”  Wimvi nni'ii 
'oath  been  of  greater  trouble  i<>  iw,1'  wrote  MomotiiU,«l|iil,  L  2.  *  n»Ul2&i>.  *>  ibUU 
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of  abstaining  from  interference,  and  tie  desire  of  peace 
was  so  strong  both  in  tie  obedient  and  in  the  United 
L  rovmces,  that  the  question  of  the  duchies  was  post¬ 
poned.  It  was  to  serve  as  both  torch  and  fuel  for  one  of 
the  longest  and  most  hideous  tragedies  that  had  ever 
disgraced^ humanity  A  thirty  year's’  war  of  demons  was, 
alter  a  brief  interval,  to  succeed  the  forty  years’  strmjo-le 
between  slaves  and  masters,  which  had  just  ended  in  the 
recognition  of  Butch  independence. 

The  gentle  Arminius  was  in  his  grave,  hut  a  bloody 
harvest  was  fist  ripening  from  the  seeds  which  he  had 
sown.  I  hat  evil  story  must  find  its  place  in  the  melan¬ 
choly  chapter  where  the  fortunes  of  the  Dutch  republic 
are  blended  with  the  grim  cbrouicle  of  the  thirty  years’ 
war.  Until  the  time  arrives  for  retracing  the  course  of 
thoso  united  transactions  to  their  final  termination  in 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  it  is  premature  to  characterize 
an  epoch  which,  at,  the  moment  with  which  wo  are  now 
occupied,  had  not  fairly  begun. 

The  Gomarites  accused  the  Armiuians  of  being  more 
lax  than  1  iqusts,  and  of  filling  the  soul  of  man  with 
vilest  arrogance  and  confidence  in.  good  works:  while 
tho  Arminmns  complained  that  the  God  of  the  Gomarites 
was  an  unjust  God,  himself  tho  origin  of  ,sin.;;I 

Tho  disputes  on  these  1  hemes  had  been  perpetual  in 
he  provinces  ever  since  the  early  dais  of  the  hVfbrma- 
tum  Of  late,  however,  the  acrimony  of  theological 
conniet  had  been  growing  day  by  day  hiore  intense,  it 
wasj, he  eternal  struggle  of  religious  dogma  to  vet  pos¬ 
session  of  the  State,  and  to  make  use  of  pi, lit  ioal  throes  in 
ordo.r  to  put  fetters  on  the  human  soul;  to  condemn  it  to 
slavery  whore  most  it  requires  freedom.  Tho  conflict, 
between  Gomarus  and  Arminius  proceeded  with  such 
ferocity  in  Leyden,  that  since  the  days  of  tho  memorable 
siege,  to  which  tho  university  owed  its  origin,  men's 
minds  had  never  been  roused  to  such  feverish  anxiety 
J  he  thee  logical  cannonades,  which  thundered  daily  from 
the  college  buildings  and  caused  all  Holland  to  quake 
Horned  more  appalling  to  tho  burghers  than  the  enginry 

°  rvi<  lin ^  J5oIKot  CV(ir  He<uned  to  their  fathers.  ‘ 

1  he  Goman  to  doctrine  gained  most  favour  with  the 
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clergy,  tlie  Arminian  creed  with  the  municipal  magis¬ 
tracies.  Tire  magistrates  claimed  that  decisions  concern¬ 
ing  religious  matters  belonged  to  the  supreme  authority. 
The  Gomarites  contended  that  sacred  matters  should  be 
referred  to  synods  of  the  clergy.32  Here  was  the  germ 
of  a  conflict  which  might  one  day  shake  the  republic  to 
its  foundations. 

Barneveld,  the  great  leader  of  the  municipal  party, 
who  loved  political  poWer  quite  as  well  as  he  loved  his 
country,  was  naturally  a  chieftain  of  the  Annin ians;  tor 
church  matters  were  no  more  separated  from  political 
matters  in  the  commonwealth  at  that  moment  than  they 
were  in  the  cabinets  of  Henry,  James,  or  Philip. 

It  was  inevitable  therefore  that  the  wur  party  should 
pour  upon  his  head  more  than  seven  vials  of  theological 
wrath.  The  religious  doctrines  which  he  espoused  were 
odious  not  only  because  they  were  deemed  vile  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  because  he  believed  in  them. 

Arminianism  was  regarded  as  a  new  and  horrible  epi¬ 
demic,  daily  gaining  ground,  and  threatening  to  destroy 
the  whole  population.  Men  deliberated  concerning  the 
best  means  to  cut  off  communication  with  the  infected 
regions,  and  to  extirpate  the  plague  even  by  desperate 
and  heroic  remedies,  as  men  in  later  days  take  measures 
against  the  cholera  or  the  rinderpest. 

Theological  hatred  was  surely  not  extinct  in  the 
Netherlands.  It/vas  a  consolation,  however,  that  its 
influence  was  rendered  loss  noxious  by  the  vastly  in¬ 
creased  strength  of  principles  long  dormant  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Anna  van  dor  Hoven,  buried  alive  in  Brussels, 
simply  because  her  Calvinistic  creed  was  a  crime  in  t lie 
eyes  of  the  monks  who  murdered  her,  was  the  last 
victim  to  purely  religious  persecution.  If  there  were 
one  clay  to  bo  still  a  tragedy  or  two  in  the  Netherlands  it 
was  inevitable  that  theological  hatred  would  bo  obliged 
to  combine  with  political  party  spirit  in  its  most  con¬ 
densed  form  before  any  deadly  effect  could  bo  produced. 

Thus  the  year  1609  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  world’s 
history.  It  forms  a  great  landmark  in  human  progress. 
It  witnessed  the  recognition  of  a  republic,  powerful  in 
itself,  and  whoso  example  was  destined  to  be  most  influ¬ 
ential  upon  the  career  of  two  mighty  commonwealths  of 

s*  Grotiurf,  xvii.  791.  * 
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the  future.  The  British  empire,  just  expanding  for 
wider  flight  than  it  had  hitherto  essayed,  and  about  to 
pass  through  a  series  of  vast  revolutions,  gathering 
strength  of  wing  as  it  emerged  from  cloud  after  cloud ; 
and  the  American  republic,  whose  frail  and  obscure 
beginnings  at  that  very  instant  of  time  scarcely  attracted 
a  passing  attention  from  the  contemporaneous  world — 
both  these  political  organisms,  to  which  so  much  of  man¬ 
kind’s  future  liberties  had  been  entrusted,  were  deeply 
indebted  to  the  earlier  self-governing  commonwealth. 

The  Dutch  republic  was  the  first  free  nation  to  put 
a  girdle  of  empire  around  the  earth.  It  had  courage, 
enterprise,  intelligence,  perseverance,  faith  in  itself,  the 
instinct  of  self-government  and  self-help,  hatred  of 
tyranny,  the  disposition  to  domineer,  aggressiveness, 
greediness,  inquisitiveness,  insolence,  the  love  of  science, 
of  liberty,  and  of  money — all  this  in  unlimited  extent. 
It  had  one  great  defect, — it  had  no  country.  Upon  that 
meagre  standing  ground  its  hand  had  moved  the  world 
with  an  impulse  to  be  felt  through  all  the  ages,  but  there 
was  not  soil  enough,  in  those  fourteen  thousand  square 
miles  to  form  1  lie  metropolis  of  the  magnificent  empire 
which  the  genius  of  liber  Ivy  laid  created  beyond  the  seas. 

That  the  political  institutions  bequeathed  by  the 
United  States  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  been 
vastly  improved,  both  in  theory  aid  practice,  by  the 
United  States  of  the  nineteenth,  no  American  is  likely 
to  gainsay.  That  the  elder  KcpnhMe  showed  us  also 
what  to  avoid,  and  was  a  living  example  of  the  perils 
besetting  a  Confederacy  which  dared  not  become  a 
Union,  is  a  lesson  which  we  might  take  closely  to  heart. 
But  the  year  1609  was  not  only  memorable  as  marking 
an  epoch  in  Dutch  history.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
great  and  universal  pause.  The  world  had  need  el‘ rest. 
Disintegration  had  been  going  on  too  rapidly,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  new  birth,  if 
civilization  were  not  to  vanish. 

A  twenty  years  truce  between  the  Turkish  and  Holy 
Human  (‘injures  was  nearly  simultaneous  with  the  twelve 
years’  truce  between  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces. 
The  .Emperor  Kndolph  having  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty  which  his  bn  fiber  Matthias  had  made,  was  in  con 
sequence  partially  discrowned.  The  same  archduke 
"  2  k  2 
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vvlic,  thirty  years  before,  bad  slipped  away  from  Vienna 
in  bis  nightgown,  with  his  face  blackened,  to  outwit  and 
outgeneral  William  the  Silent  at  Brussels,  was  now  more 
successful  in  his  manoeuvres  against  his  imperial  brother. 
Standing  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  battle  array,  in  the 
open  fields  before  the  walls  of  Prague,  he  received  from 
the  unfortunate  Rudolph  the  crown  and  regalia  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  was  by  solemn  treaty  declared  sovereign  of  that 
ancient  and  chivalrous  kingdom.33 

Tiis  triumphal  entrance  into  Vienna  succeeded,  where, 
h  July,  surrounded  by  great  nobles  and  burghers,  with 
1608.  ’  his  brother  Maximilian  at  his  side,  with  im¬ 
mense  pomp  and  with  flowers  strewn  before  his  feet,  he 
ratified  that  truce  with  Ahmed  which  Rudolph  had  * 
190ct  rejected.  Three  months  later  he  was  crowned 
isos.*  at  Pressburg,  having  first  accepted  the  condi¬ 
tions  proposed  by  the  estates  of  Hungary.  Foremost 
among  these  was  the  provision  that  the  exercise  of  the 
reformed  religion  should  be  free  in  all  the  cities  and 
villages  beneath  his  sceptre,  and  that  every  man  in  the 
kingdom  was  to  worship  God  according  to  his  conscience. 
In  the  following  March,  at  the  very  moment  accord- 
12  March  iugly  when  the  conclusive  negotiations  were 
16O0.  ’  fast  ripening  at  Antwerp,  Matthias  granted 
religious  peace  for  t  Austria  likewise.  Great  was  the 
indignation  of  his  nephew  Leopold,  the  nuncius,  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  consequence^  by  each  and  all 
of  whom  the  revolutionary  mischief-maker,  with  his 
brother's  crown  on  his  head,  was  threatened  with  excom¬ 
munication.34 

As  for  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  his  wrath  may  well  be 
imagined.  Ho  refused  religious  peace  in  his  dominions 
with  scorn  ineffable.  Not  Gornarus  in  Leyden  could 
have  shrunk  from  Arminianism  with  more  intenso  horror 
than  that  with  which  the  archduke  at  Gratz  recoiled 
from  any  form  of  Protestantism.  Ho  wrote  to  Inis  brother- 
in-law  the  King  of  Spain  and  to  other  potentates — as  if 
the  very  soul  of  Philip  II.  were  alive  within  him-— that 
he  would  rather  have  a  country  without  inhabitants  than 
with  a  single  protestant  on  its  soil33  He  strongly  urged 
upor.  his  Catholic  'Majesty— as  if  such  urging  were  neeea- 
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sary  at  the  Spanish  court — the  necessity  of  extirpating 
heresy,  root  and  branch. 

Here  was  one  man  at  least  who  knew  what  he  meant, 
and  on  whom  the  dread  lessons  of  fifty  years  of  bloodshed 
had  been  lost.  Magnificent  was  the  contempt  which  this 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits  felt  for  any  little  progress  made  by 
the  world  since  the  days  of  Torquemada.  In  Ferdinand’s 
view  Alva  was  a  Christian  hero,  scarcely  second  to  God¬ 
frey  of  Bouillon,  Philip  II.  a  sainted  martyr,  while  the 
Dutch  republic  had  never  been  born. 

And  Ferdinand  was  one  day  to  sit  on  the  throne  of 
the  holy  Roman  Empire.  Might  not  a  shudder  come 
over  the  souls  of  men  as  coming  events  vaguely  shaped 
themselves  to  prophetic  eyes  ? 

Meantime  there  was  religious  peace  in  Hungary,  in 
Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  France,  in  Great  Britain,  5  jujy> 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  hangman’s  hands  were  J609. 
for  a  period  at  rest,  so  far  as  theology  had  need  of  them. 
Butchery  in  the  name  of  Christ  was  suspended  through¬ 
out  Christendom.  The  Cross  and  the  Crescent,  Santiago 
and  the  Orange  banner,  were  for  a  season  in  repose. 

There  was  a  vast  lull  between  two  mighty  storms* 
The  forty  years’  war  was  in  the  past,  the  thirty  years’ 
war  in  the  not  fax  distant  future. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Forty-three  years  had  passed  since  the  memorable 
April  morning  in  which  the  great  nobles  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  presented  their  “  Request  ”  to  the  Regent  Margaret 
at  Brussels. 

They  had  requested  that  the  holy  Spanish  Inquisition 
might  not  be  established  on  their  soil  to  the  suppression 
of  all  their  political  and  religious  institutions. 

The  war  which  those  high-born  “  beggars  ”  had  then 
kindled,  little  knowing  what  they  were  doing,  had  now 
come  to  a  close,  and  the  successor  of  Philip  II.,  instead 
of  planting  the  Inquisition  in  the  provinces,  had  recog¬ 
nised  them  as  an  independent,  sovereign,  protestant 
republic. 

In  the  rati fi car  on  which  he  had  just  signed  of  the 
treaty  of  truce  the'hnost  Catholic  king  had  in  his  turn 
made  a  Request.  /He  had  asked  the  States-General  to 
deal  kindly  with  tfaeir  Catholic  subjects. 

That  request  was  not  answered  with  the  axe  and 
faggot ;  with  the  avenging  sword  of  mercenary  legions. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  destined  to  he  granted.  The 
world  had  gained  something  in  forty-three  years.  It  had 
at  least  begun  to  learn  that  the  hangman  is  not  the  most 
appropriate  teacher  of  religion. 

Luring  the  period  of  apparent  chaos  with  which  this 
history  of  the  great  revolt  has  been  occupied,  there  had 
in  truth  been  a  great  re-organization,  a  perfected  new 
birth.  The  republic  had  once  more  appeared  .u  tho 
world. 

Its  main  characteristics  have  been  indicated  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  for  it  was  a  polity  which 
gradually  unfolded  itself  out  of  the  decay  and  change  of 
previous  organisms. 

It  was,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  d'espite  and  tin  wit- 
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tingly  that  the  United  Provinces  became  a  republic 
at  all 

In  vain,  after  originally  declaring  their  independence 
of  the  ancient  tyrant,  had  they  attempted  to  annex  them¬ 
selves  to  Prance  and  to  England.  The  sovereignty  3iad 
been  spurned.  Ihe  magnificent  prize  which  France  for 
centuries  since  has  so  persistently  coveted,  and  the 
attainment  of  which  has  been  a  cardinal  point  of  her 
perpetual  policy — the  Low  Countries  and  the  banks  of 
the  Ehine — was  deliberately  laid  at  her  feet,  and  as 
deliberately  refused. 

It  was  the  secret  hope  of  the  present  monarch  to  repair 
the  loss  which  the  kingdom  had  suffered  through  ihe 
imbecility  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors.  But  a 
great  nation  cannot  with  impunity  permit  itself  to  be 
despotically  governed  lor  thirty  years  by  lunatics.  It 
was  not  for  the  Bcarnese,  with  all  his  valour,  his  wit,  and 
his  duplicity,  to  obtain  the  prize  which  diaries  IX.  and 
Henry  III.  had  thrown  away.  Yet  to  make  himself 
sovereign  of  ihe  Netherlands  was  his  guiding  but.  most 
secret  thought  during  all  the  wearisome  and  tortuous 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  truce;  nor  did  he 
abandon  the  great  hope  with  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
of  1000. 

Maurice  of  Nassau  too  was  a  formal;'^ I e  -rival  to  "Henry* 
The  stadholder  prince  was  no  republican.  He  was  a 
good  patriot,  a  noble  soldier,  an  Impest,  man.  But,  his 
father  had  been  offered  the  sovereignly  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  and  tints  pistol  of  Balthasar  ( lerard  had  alone,  in 
all  human  probability,  prevented  the  great,  prince  from 
becoming  constitutional  monarch  of  alL  the  Netherlands, 
Batavian  and  Bolgic. 

Maurice  liimself  asserted  that  not  only  had  he  been 
offered  a  million  of  dollars,  and  large  estates  besides  in 
<  iennany,  if  lie  would  leave  the  provinces  to  their  fate, 
but,  that  the  archdukes  hud  offered,  would  he  join  his 
fortunes  with  theirs,  to  place  him  in  a  higher  position 
overall  the  Netherlands  than  he  had  ever  enjoyed  in  the 
knifed  Provinces,  and  that  they  had  even  unequivocally 
offered  him  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  land.1 

.Maurice  was  a  man  of  t  ruth,  and'  we  have  no  right  to 
dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  extraordinary  statement.  He 
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must  however  have  reflected  upon  the  offer  once  made  by 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  from  the  mountain  top,  and  have 
asked  himself  by  what  machinery  the  archdukes  proposed 
to  place  him  in  possession  of  such  a  kingdom. 

There  had,  however,  been  serious  question  among 
leading  Dutch  statesmen  of  making  him  constitutional, 
hereditary  monarch  of  the  United  Netherlands.  As  late 
as  1 G02  a  secret  conference  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Olden-Barneveld,  in  which  the  Advocate  had  himself 
urged  the  claims  of  the  prince  to  the  sovereignty,  and 
reminded  his  guests  that  the  signed  and  sealed  docu¬ 
ments — with  the  concurrence  of  the  Amsterdam  munici¬ 
pality  alone  lacking — by  which  William  the  Silent  had 
been  invited  to  assume  the  crown  were  still  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  son.2 

Nothing  came  of  these  deliberations.  It  was  agreed 
1  hat  to  stir  in  the  matter  at  that  moment  would  be  pre¬ 
mature,  and  that  the  pursuit  by  Maurice  of  the  monarchy 
in  the  circumstances  then  existing  would  not  only  over¬ 
burthen  him  with  expense,  but  make  him  a  more  con¬ 
spicuous  mark  than  ever  for  the  assassin.  It  is  certain 
that  the  prince  manifested  no  undue  anxiety  at  any 
period  in  regard  to  those  transactions. 

Subsequently,  as  Oldcn-Barneveld’s  personal  power 
increased,  and  as  tfe  negotiations  for  peace  became  more 
and  more  likely  to  loro  vo  successful,  the  Advocate  lost  all 
relish  for  placing  his  great  rival  on  a  throne.  The  whole 
project,  with  the /documents  and  secret  schemes  there¬ 
with  connected,  became  mere  alms  for  oblivion.  Barne- 
veld  himself,  although  of  comparatively  humble  birth 
and  station,  was  likely  with  time  to  exercise  more  real 
power  in  the  State  than  either  Henry  or  Maurice;  and 
llms  while  there  wore  three  individuals  who  in  different 
ways  aspired  to  supreme  power,  the  republic,  notwith¬ 
standing,  asserted  and  established  itself. 

Freedom  of  government  and  freedom  of  religion  were, 
on  the  whole,  assisted  by  this  triple  nnlagonhm.  The 
prince,  so  soon  as  war  was  over,  hated  the  Advocate  and 
his  daily  increasing  power  more  and  men;.  He  allied 
himself  more  closely  than  ever  with  the  Gnma  rites  and 
xiho  clerical  party  in  general,  and  did  his  host  to  inflame 

~  Van  der  Ivemp,  ii.  100-102,  arid  ,300-295.  Loven  van  Oldm-BarnevoUl,  IK 
VVagdr.aar,  lx.  451.  • 
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the  persecuting  spirit,  already  existing  in  die  provinces, 
against*  the  Catholics  and  the  later  sects  of  Protestants. 

Jeannin  warned  him  that  “by  .thus  howling  with  the 
priests  ”  he  would  be  suspected  of  more  desperately 
ambitious  designs  than  he  perhaps  really  cherished.3 

On  the  other  hand,  Barneveld  was  accused  of  a 
willingness  to  wink  at  the  introduction,  privately  and 
quietly,  of  the  Homan  Catholic  worship.  That  this  was 
the  deadliest  of  sins,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  in  the 
minds  of  liis  revile  rs.  "When  it  was  added  that  he  was 
suspected  of  the  Arminian  leprosy,  and  that  he  could 
tolerate  the  thought  that  a  virtuous  man  or  woman,  not 
predestined  from  all  time  for  salvation,  could  possibly 
find  the  way  to  heaven,  language  becomes  powerless  to 
stigmatize  bis  depravity.  Whatever  the  punishment 
impending  over  his  head  in  this  world  or  the  next,  it  is 
certain  that  the  cause  of  human  freedom  was  not  des¬ 
tined  on  the  whole  to  lose  ground  through  the  life-work 
of  Barneveld. 

A  champion  of  liherti.es  rather  than  of  liberty,  he  de¬ 
fended  his  fatherland  with  heart  and  soul  against  the 
stranger ;  yet  the  government  of  that  fatherland  was,  in 
his  judgment,  to  be  transferred  from  the  hand  of  the 
foreigner,  not  to  the  self-governing  people,  but  to 
the  provincial  corporations.  Per  the  People  lie  had  no 
respect,  and  perhaps  little  affection  lie  often  spoke 
of  popular  rights  wi  I  h  eon  tempt.  Of  p<  >}  mlar  sovereignty 
he  had  no  conception.  His  patriotism,  like  Iris  ambition, 
was  provincial.  Yet  his  perceptions  as  jo  eternal  neces¬ 
sity  in  all  lmalthy  governments  taught  him  that  compre¬ 
hensible  relations  between  the,  state*,  and  the  population 
we, re  needful  to  the  very  existence  of  a  free  common¬ 
wealth.  The.  United  Provinces,  ho  maintained,  were  not 
a  republic,  hut  a  league  of  seven  provinces  very  loosely 
hung  together,  a  more  provisional  organisation  for  which 
it  was  not  then  possible  to  substitute  anything  better. 
He  expressed  this  opinion  with  deep  regret,  just  as  the 
war  of  independence  was  (dosing,  and  added  his  convic¬ 
tion  that,  without  some  well-ordered  government,  no 
republic  could  stand. 

Yet,  as  time  wore  on,  the  Advocate  was  destined  to 
acquiesce  more  and  more  in  this  defective  constitution. 
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must  however  have  reflected  upon  the  offer  once  made  by 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  from  the  mountain  top,  and  have 
asked  himself  by  what  machinery  the  archdukes  proposed 
to  place  him  in  possession  of  such  a  kingdom. 

There  had,  however,  been  serious  question  among 
leading  Dutch  statesmen  of  making  him  constitutional, 
hereditary  monarch  of  the  United  Netherlands.  As  late 
as  1602  a  secret  conference  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Olden-Barne veld ,  in  which  the  Advocate  had  himself 
urged  the  claims  of  the  prince  to  the  sovereignty,  and 
reminded  his  guests  that  the  signed  and  sealed  docu¬ 
ments — with  the  concurrence  of  the  Amsterdam  munici¬ 
pality  alone  lacking — by  which  William  the  Silent  had 
been  invited  to  assume  the  crown  were  still  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  son.2 

Nothing  came  of  these  deliberations.  It  was  agreed 
that  to  stir  in  the  matter  at  that  moment  would  be  pre¬ 
mature,  and  that  the  pursuit  by  Maurice  of  the  monarchy 
in  the  circumstances  then  existing  would  not  only  over¬ 
burthen  him  with  expense,  but  make  him  a  more  con¬ 
spicuous  mark  than  ever  for  the  assassin.  It  is  certain 
that  the  prince  manifested  no  unduo  anxiety  at  any 
period  in  regard  to  those  transactions. 

Subsequently,  as  Oldcn-Barneveld’s  personal  power 
increased,  and  as  tte  negotiations  for  peace  became  more 
and  more  likely  to  prove  successful,  the  Advocate  lost  all 
relish  for  placing  his  great  rival  on  a  throne.  The  whole 
project,  with  the /documents  and  secret  schemes  there¬ 
with  connected,  became  mere  alms  for  oblivion.  Barno- 
veld  himself,  although  of  comparatively  humble  birth 
and  station,  was  likely  with  time  to  exorcise  more  real 
power  in  the  State  than  either  Henry  or  Maurice ;  and 
thus  while  there  were  three  individuals  who  in  different 
ways  aspired  to  supreme  power*,  flic  republic,  notwith¬ 
standing,  assorted  and  established  itself. 

Freedom  of  government,  and  freedom  of  religion  were, 
on  the  whole,  assisted  by  this  triple  antagonism.  The 
prince,  so  soon  as  war  was  over,  ha, ted  the  Advocate  and 
his  daily  increasing  power  more  and  more,  lie  allied 
himself  mom  closely  than  ever  with  the  (bmiarites  and 
\the  clerical  party  in  general,  and  did  his  best  to  inflame 

~  Van  der  Kemp,  ii,  l (Hi- 102,  unit  .,300-395.  Lcvcn  van  Olden-Barneveld,  iff, 
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the  persecuting  spirit,  already  existing  in  die  provinces, 
against  the  Catholics  and  the  later  sects  of  Protestants. 

Jeannin  warned  him  that  “by  .thus  howling  with  the 
priests  ”  he  would  be  suspected  of  more  desperately 
ambitious  designs  than  he  perhaps  really  cherished.3 

On  the  other  hand,  Barneveld  was  accused  of  a 
willingness  to  wink  at  the  introduction,  privately  and 
quietly,  of  the  Homan  Catholic  worship.  That  this  was 
the  deadliest  of  sins,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  in  the 
minds  of  his  revilers.  When  it  was  added  that  he  was 
suspected  of  the  Arminian  leprosy,  and  that  he  could 
tolerate  the  thought  that  a  virtuous  man  or  woman,  not 
predestined  from  all  time  for  salvation,  could  possibly 
find  the  way  to  heaven,  language  becomes  powerless  to 
stigmatize  his  depravity.  Whatever  the  punishment 
impending  over  his  head  in  this  world  or  the  next,  it  is 
certain  that  the  cause  of  human  freedom  was  not-  des¬ 
tined  on  tlie  whole  to  lose  ground  through  the  life-work 
of  Barneveld. 

A  champion  of  liberties  rather  than  of  liberty,  he  de¬ 
fended  his  fatherland  with  heart,  and  soul  against  the 
stranger ;  yet  the  government  of  that  fatherland  was,  in 
Ills  judgment,  to  be  transferred  from  the  hand  of  the 
foreigner,  not  to  the  self-governing  people,  but  to 
the  provincial  corporations.  For  the  People  lie  had  no 
respect,  and  perhaps  little  affeetitjjto.  Ho  often  spoke 
of  popular  rights  with  contempt  Of  popular  sovereignty 
he  had  no  <umcept ion.  His  patriotism,  like  his  ambition, 
was  provincial.  Yot  his  perceptions  as  jo  eternal  neces¬ 
sity  in  all  healthy  governments  taught,  him  that,  compre¬ 
hensible  relations  between  the  state  and  tin',  population 
were  needful  to  tins  very  existence  of  a  live  common¬ 
wealth.  The  United  Provinces,  he  maintained,  were  not 
a  republic,  but- a  league  of  seven  provinces  very  loosely 
hung  together,  a  mere  provisional  organization  for  which 
it  was  not  then  possible  to  substitute  anything  better. 
He  expressed  this  opinion  with  deep  regret,  just  as  tlie 
war  of  independence  was  closing,  and  added  his  convic¬ 
tion  that,  wit, bout  some  well-ordered  government,  no 
republ ie  could  stand. 

Yet,  as  time  wore  on,  the  Advocate  was  destined  to 
acquiesce  more  and  more  in  this  defective  constitution. 
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A  settled  theory  there  was  none,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  legally  and  historically  to  establish  the  central 
sovereignty  of  the  States-General  as  matter  of  right. 

Thus  Barneveld,  who  was  anything  but  a  democrat, 
became,  almost  unwittingly,  the  champion  of  the  least 
venerable  or  imposing  of  all  forms  of  aristocracy — an 
oligarchy  of  traders  who  imagined  themselves  patri¬ 
cians.  Corporate  rights,  not  popular  liberty,  seemed, 
in  his  view,  the  precious  gains  made  by  such  a  prodi¬ 
gious  expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  blood.  Although 
such  acquisitions  were  practically  a  vast  addition  to  the 
stock  of  human  freedom  then  existing  in  the  world,  yet 
torrents  of  blood  and  millions  of  treasure  were  to  be 
wasted  in  the  coming  centuries  before  mankind  was  to 
convince  itself  that  a  republic  is  only  to  be  made  pow¬ 
erful  and  perpetual  by  placing  itself  upon  the  basis  of 
popular  right  rather  than  on  that  of  municipal  privilege 

The  singular  docility  of  the  Dutch  people,  combined 
with  the  simplicity,  honesty,  and  practical  sagacity  of 
the  earlier  burgher  patricians,  made  the  defects  of  the 
system  tolerable  for  a  longer  period  than  might,  have 
been  expected ;  nor  was  it  until  theological  dissensions 
had  gathered  to  such  intensity  as  to  set  the  whole  com¬ 
monwealth  aflame  that,  the  grave  defects  in  the  political 
structure  could  bedkirly  estimated. 

It  would  be  anticmating  a  dark  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  United  Provinces  were  the  reader’s  attention  now 
to  bo  called  to  these  fearful  convulsions.  The  greatest 
reserve  is  therefore  necessary  at  present  in  alluding  to 
the  subject. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  imperious,  energetic 
but  somewhat  limited  nature  like  that  of  Barneveld 
should  at  that  epoch  thoroughly  comprehend  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  religious  freedom.  William  the  Silent  alone 
seems  to  have  risen  to  that  height.  A  conscientious 
Calvinist  himself,  the  father  of  his  country  would  have 
been  glad  to  see  Protestant  find  Papist,  Lutheran,  Pres¬ 
byterian,  and  Anabaptist  living  together  in  harmony 
and  political  (‘.quality.  This  was  not  to  he.  The  soul 
of  the  immortal  prince  could  not  inspire  the  hearts  of 
his  contemporaries.  That  Barneveld  was  disposed  to  a 
breadth  of  religious  sympathy  unusual  in  those  days, 
seems  certain.  It  was  inevitable,  too,  that  the  mild 
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doctrines  of  Arminius  should  be  more  in  harmony  witk 
such  a  character  than  were  the  fierce  dogmas  of  Calvin. 
But  the  struggle,  either  to  force  Arminianism  upon  the 
Church  which  considered  itself  the  established  one  in 
the  Netherlands,  or  to  expel  the  Calvinists  from  it,  had 
not  yet  begun ;  although  the  seeds  of  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Protestants  by  Protestants  had  already  been  sown 
broadcast. 

The  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  very  Calvinists, 
to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  class  of  men,  the  poli¬ 
tical  liberties  of  Holland,  England,  and  America  are 
due,  were  to  be  hunted  out  of  churches  into  farm¬ 
houses,  suburban  hovels,  and  canal-boats,  by  the  arm  of 
provincial  sovereignty  and  in  the  name  of  state-rights, 
as  pitilessly  as  the  early  reformers  had  been  driven  out 
of  cathedrals  in  the  name  of  emperor  and  pope ;  and 
when  even  those  refuges  for  conscientious  worship  wore 
to  be  denied  by  the  dominant  sect.  And  the  day  was  to 
come,  too,  when  the  Calvinists,  regaining  ascendency  in 
their  turn,  were  to  hunt  the  heterodox,  as  they  had  them¬ 
selves  “been  bunted ;  and  this,  at  the  very  moment  when 
their  lei  low  Calvinists  of  England  were  driven  by  the 
Church  of  that  kingdom  into  the  American  wilderness. 

Toleration—  that  intolerable  term  of  insult  to  all  who 
love  liberty— bad  not  yet  been  ditfeOvored.  It  had 
scarcely  occurred  to  Arminian  or  Ib^sbyterian  that  civil 
authority  and  ecclesiastical  doctrine^  could  be  divorced 
from  each  other.  As  the  individual  Sovereignty  of  the 
seven  states  established  itself  more  and  more  securely, 
the  right  of  provincial  power  to  dictate  religious  dogmas, 
and  to  superintend  the  popular  conscience,  was  exercised 
with  a  placid  arrogance  which  papal  infallibility  could 
scarcely  exceed.  The  alternation  was  only  between  the 
sects,  each  in  its  turn  becoming  orthodox,  and  there¬ 
fore  persecuting.  The  lessened  intensity  of  persecution 
however,  which  priesthood  and  authority  wc:e  now 
allowed  to  exercise,  marked  the  gains  secured. 

Yet  while  we  censure— as  we  have  a  right  to  do  from 
Hie  point  of  view  which  we  have  gained  after  centu¬ 
ries — the  crimes  committed  by  bigotry  against  liberty, 
we  should  be  false  to  our  faith  in  human  progress  did  we 
not  acknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  hot  gospel* 
lers  of  Holland  and  England. 
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Tlie  doctrine  of  predestination,  the  consciousness  ot 
being  chosen  soldiers  of  Christ,  inspired  those  puritans, 
who  founded  the  commonwealths  of  England,  of  Ilob 
land,  and  of  America,  with  a  contempt  of  toil’  danger, 
and  death  which  enabled  them  to  accomplish  things 
almost  supernatural. 

No  uncouthness  of  phraseology,  no  unlovely  ansi ority 
of  deportment,  could,  except  to  vulgar  minds,  make  that 
sublime  enthusiasm  ridiculous,  which  on  cither  side  the 
ocean  ever  confronted  tyranny  with  dauntless  front,  and 
welcomed  death  on  battle-field,  scaffold,  or  rack  with 
perfect  composure. 

The  early  puritan  at  least  believed.  The  very  inten¬ 
sity  of  his  belief  made  him — ail  unconsciously  to  him¬ 
self,  and  narrowed  as  was  his  view  of  his  position — the 
great  instrument  by  which  the  widest  human  liberty 
was  to  be  gained  for  all  mankind. 

The  elected  favourite  of  the  King  of  kings  feared  the 
power  of  no  earthly  king.  Accepting  in  rapture  the  de¬ 
crees  of  a  supernatural  tyranny,  he  rose  on  mighty  wings 
above  the  reach  of  human  wrath.  Prostrating  himself 
before  a  God  of  .vengeance,  of  jealousy,  and  of  injustice, 
lie  naturally  imitated  the  attributes  wh i eh  he  believed 
to  be  divine.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  iiairio- 
veld,  and  those  thought  with  him,  when  they 

should  attempt  to  ?>rce  the  children  of  Belial  into  the 
company  of  the  ol/eet  and  to  drive  the  faithful  out  of 
iheir  own  churches,  should  bo  detested  as  bitterly  as 
papists  had  ever  been. 

^  llad  Barno veld’s  intellect  been  broad  enough  to  ima¬ 
gine  in  a  great  republic  the  separation  of  Ghureh  and 
State,  he  would  deserve  a  tenderer  sympathy,  but  bo 
would  have  been  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  ’  it  is  not 
cl  10  or  fill  to  see  so  powerful  an  intellect  and  so  patriotic  a 
character  daring  to  entrust  the  relations  between  man  and 
his  Maker  to  the  decree  ol  a  trading  corporation.  But 
alas!  the  world  was  to  wait  for  centuries  until  it  should 
leal n  that  the  Stale  can  best  defend  religion  bv  letting  it 
alone,  and  that  the  political  arm  is  apt  to  wither  with 
palsy  when  it  attempts  to  control  I, he  human  conscience. 
t  ^  entirely  the  commonwealth  of  the  United 

Netherlands  that  is  of  importance  in  the  epoch  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  illustrate.  History  can  liav®  neithei 
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value  nor  charm  for  those  who  are  not  impressed  with  a 
conviction  of  its  continuity. 

More  than  ever  during  the  period  which  we  call 
modem  history  has  this  idea  of  the  continuousness  of 
our  race,  and  especially  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
and  America,  become  almost  oppressive  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  sense  of  immortality  even  upon  earth 
when  we  see  the  succession  of  heritages  in  the  domains 
of  science,  of  intellectual  and  material  wealth  hy  which 
mankind,  generation  after  generation,  is  enriching  itself. 

If  this  progress  he  a  dream,  if  mankind  be  describing 
a  limited  circle  instead  of  advancing  towards  the  infi¬ 
nite,  then  no  study  can  he  more  contemptible  than  the 
study  of  history. 

Few  strides  more  gigantic  have  been  taken  in  the 
march  of  humanity  than  those  by  which  a  parcel  of 
outlying  provinces  in  the  north  of  Europe  exchanged 
slavery  to  a  foreign  despotism  and  to  the  Holy  Inquisi¬ 
tion  for  the  position  of  a  self-governing  commonwealth, 
in  the  front  rank  of  contemporary  powers,  and  in  many 
respects  the  foremost  of  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  benefit  rendered  to  civilization 
by  the  example  of  the  Butch  republic.  It  has  been  a 
model  which  has  been  imitated,  in  many  respects,  by 
great  nations.  It  has  even  been  valuable  in  its  very 
defects ;  indicating  to  the  patient  observer  many  errors 
most  important  to  avoid.  > 

Therefore,  had  the  little  republic  sunk  for  ever  in  the 
sea  so  soon  as  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at 
Antwerp,  its  career  would  have  been  prolific;  of  good  for 
all  succeeding  time. 

Exactly  at  the  moment  when  a  splendid  but  decaying 
despotism,  founded  upon  wrong—  upon  oppression  of  the 
human  body  and  the  immortal  soul,  upon  slavery,  in 
short,  of  tho  worst  kind — was  awaking  from  its  insane 
dream  of  universal  empire  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
decay,  the  new  republic  was  recognised  among  the 
nations. 

It  would  hardly  be  incorrect  to  describe  the  Holland 
of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  exact 
reverse  of  Spain.  In  the  commonwealth  labour  was 
most  honourable ;  in  Hie  kingdom  it  was  vile.  In  the 
north  to  be  idle  was  accounted  and  punished  as  a  crime. 
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In  the  southern  peninsula,  to  be  contaminated  witli 
mechanical,  mercantile,  commercial,  manufacturing  pur¬ 
suits,  was  to  be  accursed.  Labour  was  for  slaves,  and  at 
last  the  mere  spectacle  of  labour  became  so  offensive 
that  even  the  slaves  were  expelled  from  the  land.  To 
work  was  as  degrading  in  the  south  as  to  beg  or  to  steal 
was  esteemed  unworthy  of  humanity  in  the  north.  To 
think  a  man’s  thought  upon  high  matters  of  religion 
and  government,  and  through  a  thousand  errors  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  truth,  with  the  aid  of  the  Most  High  and  with 
the  best  use  of  human  reason,  was  a  privilege  secured 
by  the  commonwealth,  at  the  expense  of  two  generations 
of  continuous  bloodshed.  To  lie  fettered,  soul  and  body, 
at  the  feet  of  authority  wielded  by  a  priesthood  in  its 
last  stage  of  corruption,  and  monarchy  almost  reduced 
to  imbecility,  was  the  lot  of  the  chivalrous,  genial,  but 
much  oppressed  Spaniard. 

The  pictures  painted  of  the  republic  by  shrewd  and 
caustic  observers,  not  inclined  by  nature  or  craft  to 
portray  freedom  in  too  engaging  colours,  seem,  when 
contrasted  with  those  revealed  of  Spain,  almost  like 
enthusiastic  fantasies  of  an  ideal  commonweal  ill. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  great  war  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands  hail  wonderfully 
increased.  Theyjiad  become  the  first  commercial  nation 
in  the  world.  Tbjjy  had  acquired  the  supremacy  of  the 
seas.  The  population  of  Amsterdam  had  in  twenty 
years  increased  fyom  seventy  thousand  to  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand,  and  was  destined  to  be  a, gain  more  than 
doubled  in  the  obming  decade.'1  The  population  of  Ant¬ 
werp  had  sunk  almost  as  rapidly  as  that  of  its  rival  had 
increased  ;  having  lessened  by  fifty  thousand  during  the 
same  period/*  The  commercial  capital  of  the  obedient 
provinces,  having  already  lost  much  of  its  famous  irallio 
by  1  lie  groat  changes  in  the  commercial  current  of  the 
world,  was  Tillable  to  compete  with  the  cities  of  the. 
United  Provinces  in  the  vast  trade  which  the  geographi¬ 
cal  discoveries  of  the  preceding  century  had  opened  to 

*  Tomaso  CJnnlarini  ritornato  Ami/11  prime.”  'Fla1  streets  and  public  plnoea 
dalli  Signori  Ktati  di  Fiandra  (anno  1010).  won*  so  lb  rouged  and  bustling  that  “the 
— (MS.  Archives  of  Venice.)  Antonio  seem*  looked  to  him  like  a  lair  to  end  iu 
Donato  in  16!  s  puts  Ihe  number  of  in-  one  day.” — Itelazione,  MS. 
haliilarta  at  300,000,  and  describes  the  ibid,  Autwurpluiu  euukflrow  150,00* 
dUy  off.  ‘  Uiq  very  image  of  Venice  iu  its  to  ttO.OQO. 
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civilization.  Freedom  of  thought  and  action  were  denied, 
and  without  such  liberty  it  was  impossible  for  oceanic 
commerce  to  thrive.  Moreover,  the  possession  by  the 
Hollanders  of  the  Scheld  forts  below  Antwerp,  and  of 
Flushing  at  the  river’s  mouth,  suffocated  the  ancient  city, 
and  would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  paralyze  all  its 
efforts. 

In  Antwerp  the  exchange,  where  once  thousands  of 
the  great  merchants  of  the  earth  held  their  daily  financial 
parliament,  now  echoed  to  the  solitary  footfall  of  the 
passing  stranger.  Ships  lay  rotting  at  the  quays  ;  bram¬ 
bles  grew  in  the  commercial  streets.  In  Amsterdam  the 
city  had  been  enlarged  by  two-thirds,  and  those  who 
swarmed  thither  to  seek  their  fortunes  could  not  wait 
for  the  streets  to  be  laid  out  and  houses  to  he  built,  but 
established  themselves  in  the  environs,  building  them¬ 
selves  hovels  and  temporary  residences,  although  certain 
to  find  their  encampments  swept  away  with  the  steady 
expanse  iff  the  city.0  As  much  land  as  could  he  covered 
by  a  man’s  foot  was  worth  a  ducat  in  gold.7 

In  every  branch  of  human  industry  these  republicans 
took  the  lead.  On  that  scrap  of  solid  ground,  rescued  by 
human  energy  from  the  ocean,  were  the  most  fertile 
pastures  in  the  world.  On  those  pastures  grazed  the 
most  famous  cattle  in  the  world.  An  ox  often  weighed 
more  than  two  thousand  pounds.8  Jrlie  cows  produced 
two  and  three  calves  at  a  time,  theCsheep  four  and  five 
lambs/'  In  a  single  village  four  thousand  kino  were 
count, ed. 10  Butter  and  cheese  were/  exported  to  the 
annual  value  of  a  million,  salted  provisions  to  an  incredi 
bio  ex  font.  The  farmers  were  industrious,  thriving,  and 
independent,.  It  is  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  thrift-,  and  republican  simplieity  of  this  people  that 
on  one  occasion  a  farmer  proposed  to  Prince  hi  an  rice 
that  he  should  marry  his  daughter,  promising  with  her 
a  dowry  of  a  hundred  thousand  florins.'11 


G  Contanni,  IMazionc,  MS, 

7  Ibid.  “Ail1  liuhilutioni  di  qmtsta 
rlttk  connirnmti  i  popoli  ron  tan  to  nrdore 
nun  ostantc  la  prnibilioiic  di  ullog- 
fiar.  i  per  ccrtw  :q>ati<»  all'  inconfcro  si 
tabbri.v  not  di  moio  <igui  anna  con 
ullir.ni  aiiiiuo  ovni  gitinio  cun'*  di  legni 
be ii  ebe  nia  ;erto  di  voilcim;  In  distruggere 


in  breve  (ante  Htimuno  il  poier  coinin 
dure  a  writer  il  loro  nido  nlniono  viarw 
sc  nun  drill  ro  a  qudla  ciitii  ndle  quale 
per  il  Kemplico  foido  Hi  paga  im  dueatn 
d  oro  tanto  h.rroiu  quanto  pub  coprire  ut 
liuoim*  con  la  niarita  <0*1  piede, ' 

H  Contarini,  IMasduno,  MS. 

®  Ibid.  ’  Ibid. 
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Tlie  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  Netherlander, 
already  celebrated  by  Julius  Caesar  and  by  Tacitus,  had 
lost  nothing  of  its  ancient  fame.  The  contemporary 
world  confessed  that  in  many  fabrics  the  Hollanders 
were  at  the  head  of  mankind.  Dutch  linen,  manufac¬ 
tured  of  the  flax  grown  on  their  own  fields  or  imported 
from  the  obedient  provinces,  was  esteemed  a  fitting 
present  for  kings  to  make  and  to  receive.  The  name  of 
the  country  had  passed  into  the  literature  of  England  as 
synoii) mous  with  the  delicate  fabric  itself.  Tlie  Vene¬ 
tians  confessed  themselves  equalled,  if  not  outdone,  by 
the  crystal  workers  and  sugar  refiners  of  the  northern 
republic.12  The  tapestries  of  Arras — the  name  of  which 
Walloon  cily  had  become  a  household  word  of  luxury  in 
all  modern  languages — were  now  transplanted  to  the  soil 
of  freedom,  more  congenial  to  the  advancement  of  art. 
Brocades  of  the  precious  metals;  splendid  satins  and 
velvets  ;  serges  and  homely  fustians  ;  laces  of  thread  and 
silk;  the  finer  and  coarser  man  u  fact  arcs  of  clay  and 
porcelain ;  iron,  steel,  and  all  useful  fabrics  lor  the 
building  and  outfitting  of  ships;  substantial  broadcloths 

manufactured  of  wool  imported  from  Scotland- . all  this 

was  but  a  portion  of  the  industrial  production  of  the 
provinces. 

They  supplied  the  deficiency  <>f  coa.l,  not  then  an 
aitielo  readily  obtained  by  commerce,  with  other  remains 
of  antediluvian  :fo refits  long  since  buried  in  the  sea,  and 
now  recovered  Irani  its  depths  and  made  useful  and 
portable  by  untiring  industry.  Teat,  was  not  only  the 
fuel  for  the  fireside,  but  for  Ihe  extensive  fabrics  of  the 
country,  and  its  advantages  so  much  excited  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  Venetian  envoys  that  they  sent  home  samples 
of  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  lagunas  of  Venice  might  prove 
as  prolific  of  this  indispensable  article  as  the  polders  of 
Holland.1,1* 

^Ihit  the  foundation  of  the  national  wealth,  the  source 
of  the  apparently  fabulous  power  by  which  the  re¬ 
public  had  at  last  overthrown  her  gigantic  antagonist, 

18  Confcarini,  Rchr/ione,  MS.  trovaaso  terreno  simile  potnasf*  il  pub. 

13  p>i‘l.  gppofcht*  pare  quasi  quest, a  Hico  ricovere  due  gran  bcjiolitii ;  \\m 
cosa  increiiibiiu  ho  latto  met  tere  qualehe  <li  envaro  il  terreno  elut  rieiupe  In  n(*| 
peKKi  di  (piesto  t,urbe  con  lo  mie  ml, bo,  I’altio  di  abondar  la  citta  cli  materia  per 
Che  venguno  per  man;  aeoid  Hi  pi.u-eiv«s  al  abbrucciarc.” 
bignorc  Dio  che  iu  quest,!  eomorni  ai 
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was  the  ocean.  The  republic  was  sea-born  and  sea 
sustained. 

She  had  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  sailors  and 
three  thousand  ships.14  The  sailors  were  the  boldest 
the  best  disciplined,  and  the  most  experienced  in  the 
world  whether  for  peaceable  seafaring  or  ocean  warfare! 
1  no  ships  were  capable  of  furnishing  from  ont  of  tlieii 
number  in  time  of  need  the  most  numerous  and  the  bes/ 
appointed  navy  then  known  to  mankind. 

The  republic  had  the  carrying  trade  for  all  nations 
heeling  its  very  existence  dependent  upon  commerce  it 
had  strode  centuries  in  advance  of  the  contemporary 
woild  ill  the  liberation  of  trade.  But,  two  or  three  pet 
cent,  ad  valorem  was  levied  upon  imports  ;  foreign  «T>th 
however,  being  subject,  as  well  as  internal  products  t. 
heavy  imposts  in  the  way  of  both  direct  and  indirect 
taxation. 

livery  article  of  necessity  or  luxury  known  was  to  be 
purchased  m  profusion  and  at  reasonable  ..rices  in  the 

warehouses  of  Holland. 

donvK<Tarm  vww<!liJ  ilM<*  fly-boats  wore  coming 

daily  through  the  rivers  ot  Ch-rmany,  France,  and  the 
JSiethorlands,  laden  with  the  agricultural  products  and 
the  choice  manufactures  of  central  and  western  Europe. 

W  f0fln  l;j1’  and1‘1'-,,"i!l<c.^^  »/  <l»-ead  and  w<Ll, 
^ne  tram  1  ranee  but.  no  silks,  voh'.ts,  nor  satins ;  for 
the  gi eat  bully,  had  succeeded  in  pm. mailing  his  master 
that  the  white  mulberry  would  not  grow  in  iris  kingdom 
and  that  silk  manufactures  wore  an  impossible  dream  for 
rrancm  Nearly  a  thousand  shins  were  ronstanf  1  v  em 
ployed  m  the  I  Sal  tic  trade.18  'I ’tie  forests  „f  J[,,l  |an(]  w.„. 

almost  as  extensive  as  those  which  grew  on  . . . 

lulls  but  they  were  submerged.  The  foundation  of  a 
sing  e  mansion  required  a,  grove,  and  wood  was  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  the  superstructure.  The  houses,  huilf  of 
a  framework  of  .substantial  timber,  ami  filled  in  will, 
brick  or  rubble,  were  raised  almost  as  raj  .idly  as  tents 
(luring  the  prodigious  expansion  of  industry  towards  flu- 
end  of  the  war.18  From  (he  realms  of  the  Osterlim-s ' 
m  shores  o  the  Bailie,  came  daily  Heels  laden  will! 
wheat  and  other  grams,  so  that  even  in  time  of  famine  ths 


14  Contarini.  ftulaaionu.  MS. 
VOL.  *  V.  * 


^  IbUl. 
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granaries  of  the  republic  were  overflowing,  and  ready  to 
dispense  the  material  of  life  to  the  outer  world. 

Eicrht  hundred  vessels  of  lesser  size  but  compact  build 
were^perpetually  fishing  for  herrings  on  the  northern 
coasts.  These  hardy  mariners,  the  militia  of  the  sea, 
who  had  learned  in  their  life  of  hardship  and  daring  the 
art  of  destroying  Spanish  and  Portuguese  armadas,  and 
confronting  the  dangers  of  either  pole,  passed  long 
season  on  the  deep,  Commercial  voyagers  as  well  as  fisher¬ 
men,  they  salted  their  fish  as  soon  as  taken  irom  the  sea, 
and  transported  them  to  the  various  ports  of  Europe,  thus 
reducing  their  herrings  into  specie  before  theii  i etui n, 
and  proving  that  a  fishery  in  such  hands  was  worth 
more  than  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  natural  resources  of  a 
country  as  furnishing  a  guarantee  of  material  prosperity. 
But  here  was  a  republic  almost  without  natural  resources, 
which  had  yet  supplied  by  human  intelligence  and  thrift 
what  a  niggard  nature  had  denied.  Spain  was  over¬ 
flowing  with  unlimited  treasure,  and  had  possessed  half 
the  world  in  fee;  and  Spain  was  bank  nipt,  decaying, 
sinking  into  universal  pauperism.  Holland,  with  tree 
dom  of  thought,  of  commerce,  of  speech,  of  action 
placed  itself,  by  intellectual  power  alone,  in  the  front 
rank  of  civil izatMi. 

From  Cathay,  f*>m  the  tropical  coasts  of  A  friea,  and 
from  farthest  IndJeame  every  drug,  spice,  or  plant,  every 
valuable  jewel,  orery  cosily  fabric,  that  human  ingenuity 
had  discovered  Jr  created.  #  The  Spaniards,  maintaining 
a  frail  tenure  upon  a  portion  of  those  prolific  regions, 
gathered  their  spice  harvests  at  the  point  of  the  sword,17 
and  were  frequently  unable  to  prevent  their  northern 
rivals  from  ravaging  such  fields  as  they  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  appropriate.18 

Certainly  this  conduct  of  the  Hollanders  was  bar¬ 
barism  and  supremo  selfishness,  if  judged  by  the  sounder 
political  economy  of  our  time.  Yet  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  ihat  the  contest  between  Spain  and,  Holland  in 
those  distant  regions,  as  everywhere  else,  was  war  to  the 
knife  between  superstition  and  freedom,  between  the 


17  “ Tengono  quit  tiollandcRi  la  rnaggior  put  to  <li  delta  India  (Ternul)  rlinruictido 
la  xninore  a  Spagnuoli  die  ruccolgono  i  loro  pochi  garulani  con  ia  \>xmUi  della 
Rpadu,,1'  kc.  &c.  kc. -  Coutarini,  MS.  «  18  Rad. 
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spirits  of  progress  and  of  dogma.  Hard  blows  and  foul 
blows  were  struck  in  such  a  fight,  and  humanity, 
although  gaining  at  last  immense  results,  had  much  to 
suffer  and  much  to  learn  ere  the  day  was  won. 

But  Spain  was  nearly  beaten  out  of  those  eastern 
regions,  and  the  very  fact  that  the  naval  supremacy  of 
the  republic  placed  her  ancient  tyrant  at  her  mercy  was 
the  main  reason  for  Spain  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
tnice.  Lest  she  should  lose  the  India  trade  entirely, 
Spain  consented  to  the  treaty  article  by  which,  without 
mentioning  the  word,  she  conceded  the  thing.  It  was 
almost  pathetic  to  witness,  as  we  have  witnessed,  this 
despotism  in  its  dotage,  mumbling  so  long  over  the 
formal  concession  to  her  conqueror  of  a  portion  of  that 
India  Inub  which  would  have  been  entirely  wrested 
from  herself  had  the  war  continued.  And  of  this  Spain 
was  at  heart  entirely  convinced.  Thus  the  Portuguese, 
once  the  lords  and  masters,  as  they  had  been  the  Euro¬ 
pean  discoverers,  of  those  prolific  regions  and  of  the 
ocean  highways  which  led  to  them,  now  came  with 
docility  to  the  republic  which  they  had  once  affected  to 
despise,  and  purchased  the  cloves  and  the  allspice,  the 
nuimegs  and  the  cinnamon,  of  which  they  had  held  the 
monopoly;  or  waifed  with  patience  until  the  untiring 
Hollanders  should  bring  the  precious  wares  to  the  penin¬ 
sula  ports.11'  ? 

A  Dutch  Indiaman  would  make  her  voyage  to  the 
antipodes  and  her  return  in  less  timodhan  was  spent  by 
a  Portuguese  or  a  Spaniard,  in  the  outward  voyage.”"  To 
accomplish  such  an  enterprise  in  two  years  was  accounted 
a  wonder  of  rapidity,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  in¬ 
land  navigation  through  France  by  canal  and  river  from 
the  Jsorfli  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  was  considered  both 
speedier  and  safer,  because  the  sea  voyage  between  the 
same  points  might  last  four  or  five  months,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  two  years  occupied  in  passing  from  one  end 
of*  the  earth  to  the  other  and  back  again  might  well  seem 
a  miracle. 

The  republic  was  among  the  wealthiest  and  the  most 
[Hjwerl  ul  of  organized,  States.  Her  population  might  be 
estimated  at  thine  millions  and  a  half,  about  equal  to 


Coidirmi,  MS. 
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that  of  England  at  the  same  period.  But  she  was  richer 
than  England.  Nowhere  in  the  world  was  so  large  a 
production  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  a  people. 
Nowhere  were  so  few  unproductive  consumers.  Every 
one  was  at  work.  Vagabonds,  idlers,  and  do-nothings, 
such  as  must  be  in  every  community,  were  caught  up  by 
the  authorities,  and  made  to  earn  tlieir  bread.21  The 
devil’s  pillow,  idleness,  was  smoothed  for  no  portion  of 
the  population. 

There  were  no  beggars,  few  paupers,  no  insolently 
luxurious  and  ostentatiously  idle  class.  The.  modesty, 
thrift,  and  simple  elegance  of  the  housekeeping,  even 
among  the  wealthy,  was  noted  by  travellers  with  sur¬ 
prise."22  It  will  he  remembered  with  how  much  amused 
wonder,  followed  by  something  like  contempt,  the 
magnificent  household  of  Spinola,  during  his  embassy  at 
the  Hague,  was  surveyed  by  the  honest  burghers  of 
Holland.  The  authorities  showed  tlieir  wisdom  in  per¬ 
mitting  the  absurd  exhibition,  as  an  example  of  what 
shonkfbe  shunned,  in  spite  of  grave  remonstrances  from 
many  of  the  citizens.  Drunken  Hclotisni  is  not  the 
only  form  of  erring  humanity  capable  of  reading  lessons 
to  a  republic. 

There  hud  been  monasteries,  convents,  ecclesiastical 
establishments  olVall  kinds  in  the  country,  bo  (ore  the 
great  war  betweei^Holland and  the  Inquisition,  these 
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had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been  confiscated  as  the  strife 
went  on.  The  buildings,  farms,  and  funds,  once  the 
property  of  the  Church,  had  not,  however,  been  seized 
upon,  as  in  other  Protestant  lands,  by  rapacious  monarch s 
and  distributed  among  great  nobles  according  to  royal 
caprice.  Monarchs  might  give  the  revenue  of  a  sup¬ 
pressed  convent  to  a  cook,  as  reward  for  a  successful 
pudding;  the  surface  of  Britain  and  the  continent  might 
be  covered  with  abbeys  and  monasteries  now  converted 
into  lordly  palaces — passing  thus  from  the  dead  hand  of 
the  Church  into  the  idle  and  unproductive  palm  of  the 
noble;  but  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  establishments  of 
the  free  Netherlands  were  changed  into  eleemosynary 
institutions,  admirably  organized  and  administered  with 
wisdom  and  economy,  where  orphans  of  the  poor,  widows 
of  those  slain  in  the  battles  for  freedom  by  land  and  sea, 
and  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  who  had  deserved  well  of 
the  republic  in  the  days  of  their  strength,  were  educated 
or  cherished  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  thus  endowed 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Church/5* 

In  Spain,  monasteries  upon  monasteries  were  rising 
day  by  day,  as  if  there  were  not  yet  receptacles  enough 
for  monks  and  priests,  while  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Spaniards  were  pressing  into  the  ranks  of  the  priest 
hood,  and  almost  forcing  themselves1' in  to  monasteries, 
that  they  might  be  privileged  to  beg, -because  ashamed  to 
work.  In  the  United  Netherlands  the  confiscated  con¬ 
vents,  with  their  revenues,  were  appropriated  for  the 
good  of  those  who  were  too  young  or  too  old  to  labour, 
and  too  poor  to  maintain  themselves  without  work. 
Need  men  look  further  than  to  this  simple  fact  to 
learn  why  Spain  was  decaying  while  the.  republic  was 
rising? 

The  ordinary  budget  of  the  United  Provinces  was 
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about  equal  to  that  of  England,  varying  not  much  from 
four  millions  of  florins,  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
But  the  extraordinary  revenue  was  comparatively  with 
out  limits,  and  there  had  been  years,  during  the  war, 
when  the  citizens  had  taxed  themselves  as  highly  as  fifty 
per  cent,  on  each  individual  income,  and  doubled  the 
receipts  of  the  exchequer.24  The  budget  was  proposed 
once  a  year,  by  the  council  of  state,  and  voted  by  the 
States-Greneral,  who  assigned  the  quota  of  each  province ; 
that  of  Holland  being  always  one-half  of  the  whole,  that 
of  Zeeland  sixteen  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  other  five  of 
course  in  lesser  proportions.  The  revenue  was  collected 
in  the  separate  provinces,  one-third  of  the  whole  being 
retained  for  provincial  expenses,  and  the  balance  paid 
into  the  general  treasury.25  There  was  a  public  debt, 
the  annual  interest  of  which  amounted  to  200,000  florins. 
During  the  war,  money  had  been  borrowed  at  as  high 
a  rate  as  thirty-six  per  cent.,  but  at  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities  the  States  could  borrow  at  six  per  cent.,  and 
the  whole  debt  was  funded  on  that  basis.  Taxation 
was  enormously  heavy,  but  patriotism  caused  it  to  bo 
borne  with  cheerfulness,  and  productive  industry  made 
it  comparatively  light.  Bents  were  charged  twenty- live 
per  cent.  A  hundred  per  cent,  was  levied  upon  beer, 
wine,  meat,  salt,  spirits.  Other  articles  of  necessity  and 
luxury  were  almost  as  severely  taxed.20  It  is  not  easy 
to  enumerate  the  "tax-list,  scarcely  anything  foreign  or 
domestic  being  exempted,  while  the  grave  error  was 
often  committed  of  taxing  the  same  article,  in  different 
forms,  four,  five,  and  six  times. 

The  people  virtually  taxed  themselves,  although  the 
superstition  concerning  the  State,  as  something  distinct 
from  and  superior  to  the  people,  was  to  linger  long  and 
work  infinite  mischief  among  those  seven  republics 
which  were  never  destined  to  be  welded  theoretically 
and  legally  into  a  union.  The  sacredness  of  corporations 
had  succeeded,  in  a  measure,  to  the  divinity  which 
hedges  kings.  Nevertheless,  those  corporations  were  so 
numerous  as  to  be  effectively  open  to  a  far  larger  pro¬ 
portion  cf  the  population  than,  in  those  days,  had  ever 
dreamed  bofore  of  participating  in  the  Government.  The 
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magistracies  were  in  general  unpaid  and  little  coveted, 
being  regarded  as  a  burthen  and  a  responsibility  ratbei 
than  an  object  of  ambition.  The  jurisconsults,  called 
pensionaries,  who  assisted  the  municipal  authorities, 
received,  however,  a  modest  salary,  never  exceeding 
1 500  florins  a  year. 

These  numerous  bodies,  provincial  and  municipal 
elected  themselves  by  supplying  their  own  vacancies 
The  magistrates  were  appointed  by  the  stadholder,  on  a 
double  or  triple  nomination  from  the  municipal  board. 
This  was  not  impartial  suffrage  nor  manhood  suffrage 
The  germ  of  a  hateful  burgher-oligarchy  was  in  the 
system,  hut,  as  compared  with  Spain,  where  municipal 
magistracies  were  sold  by  the  crown  at  public  auction  ; 
or  with  France,  where  every  office  in  church,  law, 
magist  rature,  or  court  was  an  object  of  merchandise 
disposed  of  in  open  market-,  the  system  was  purity  it¬ 
self,  and  marked  a  great  advance  in  the  science  ol 
government. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  while  the 
presidents  and  judges  of  the  highest  courts  of  judicature 
in  oilier  civilized  lands  were  at  the  mercy  of  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  sovereign,  and  held  office— even  although  it  had 
been  paid  for  in  solid  specie— at  bis  pleasure,  the  su¬ 
preme  justices  of  the  high  courts  of  appeal  at  the  Hague 
were  nominated  by  a  senate,  and  confirmed  by  a  stall¬ 
holder,  and  that  they  exercised  ttunr  functions  for  life,"7 
or  so  long  as  they  conducted  thenu elves  virtuously  in 
their  high  office- . qumndiu  m  hme  {jesstirinf. 

If  one  of  the  great,  objects  of  a  civilized  community  is 

to  secure  to  all  men  their  own- . id  mm  tmereut — surely  it 

must,  he  admitted  that  the  republic  was  in  advance  of 
all  contemporary  Statics  in  the  laying  down  of  this  vital 
principle,  the  independence  of  judges. 

As  to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Fin i ted  Provinces 
enough  has  been  said,  in  earlier  chapters  of  these  volumes, 
to  indicate  the  improvements  introducedJ>y  Prince  Mau~ 
rice,  and  now  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection 
ever  all  ainod  in  that  period.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  for  discipline,  experience,  equipment,  effectiveness 
of  movement,  and  general  organization,  the  army  of  flit 
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republic  was  the  model  army  of  Europe.28  It  amounted 
to  but  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  cavalry,  but  this  number  was  a  largo  one  for 
a  standing  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  composed  of  a  variety  of  materials, 
Hollanders,  Walloons,  Flemings,  Scotch,  English,  Irish, 
Germans,  but  all  welded  together  into  a  'machine  of 
perfect  regularity.  The  private  foot-soldier  received 
twelve  florins  for  a  so-called  month  of  forty-two  days,  the 
drummer  and  corporal  eighteen,  the  lieutenant  fifty-two, 
and  the  captain  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins.20  Prompt 
payment  was  made  every  week.30  Obedience  was  implicit; 
mutiny,  such  as  was  of  periodical  recurrence  in  the  arch¬ 
duke’s  army,  entirely  unknown.  The  slightest  theft 
was  punished  with  the  gallows,31  and  there  was  therefore 
no  thieving. 

The  most  accurate  and  critical  observers  confessed, 
almost  against  their  will,  that  no  army  in  Europe  could 
compare  with  the  troops  of  the  States.  As  to  the  famous 
regiments  of  Sicily,  and  the  ancient  legions  of  Naples 
and  Milan,  a  distinguished  Venetian  envoy,  who  had 
seen  all  the  camps  and  courts  of  Christendom,  and  was 
certainly  not  disposed  to  overrate  the  Hollanders  at  the 
expense  of  the  Italians,  if  any  rivalry  between  them  had 
been  possible,  declared  that  every  private  soldier  in  the 
republic  was  lit  toijbo  a  captain  in  any  Italian  army ; 
while,  on  the  other 'hand,  there  was  scarcely  an  Italian 
captain  who  would,* bo  accepted  as  a  private  in  any  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Stat e.s.““  So  low  had  the  oncc-famous  soldiery 
of  Alva,  Don  John,  and  Alexander  Farne.se  descended. 
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The  cavalry  of  the  republic  was  even  more  perfectly 
organized  than  was  the  infantry.  “  I  want  words  to 
describe  its  perfection,”  said  Contarini.33  I'he  pay  was 
very  high,  and  very  prompt.  A  captain  received  four 
hundred  florins  a  month  (of  forty-two  days),  a  lieutenant 
one  hundred  and  eighty  florins,  and  other  officers  and 
privates  in  proportion/4  These  rates  would  be  very 
high  in  our  own  day.  When  allowance  is  made  for  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  money  at  the  respective  epochs, 
the  salaries  are  prodigious;  but  the  thrifty  republic 
found  its  account  in  paying  well  and  paying  regularly 
the  champions  on  whom  so  much  depended,  and  by 
whom  such  splendid  services  had  been  rendered/5 
While  the  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  Queen  .Elizabeth,  were 
crawling  to  her  palace  gates  to  die  of  starvation  before 
her  eyes;  while  the  veterans  of  Spain  and  of  Italy  had 
organized  themselves  into  a  permanent  militarv,  mutin¬ 
ous  repuhi in,  on  fho  soil  <>[  the  so-eal led  obedient  Act  her- 
land,  because  they  were  left  by  their  masters  without 
clothing  or  fond;  flu*  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Dutch 
commonwealth,  thanks  to  (lie  organizing  spirit,  and  the 
wholesome  thrift  of  the  burgher  authorities,  were  con¬ 
tented,  obedient,  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  paid; 
devoted  to  their  Government,  and  ever  ready  to  die  in 
its  defence. 

Nor  was  it  only  on  the  regular  aiffny  that  reliance  was 
placed.  On  the  contrary,  every  ab^i-bodied  man  in  the 
country  was  liable  to  bo  called  upon  to  serve,  at  any 
moment.,  in  the  militia.  All  were  trained  to  arms,  and 
provided  with  arms,  and  t hero  had  been  years  during 
this  perpetual  war  in  which  one  man  out  of  three  of  tho 
whole  male  population  was  ready  to  be  mustered  at  any 
moment  into  the  field/1 

Even  more,  could  he  said  in  praise  of  tho  navy  than 
has  hi‘en  stated  of  the.  armies  of  (lie  republic ;  tor  the 
contemporary  accounts  of  foreigners,  and  of  foreigners 
win*  were  apt  to  bo  satirical,  rather  limn  enthusiastic, 

;r*  (ZnUriui,  MS.  *MMla  Cavallr-  mimo  chi*  Hi  pianos^  a’  ScivniHshni  SUti 
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whet,  describing  the  institutions,  leading  personages, 
and  customs  of  other  countries,  seemed  evei  to  speak 
of  the  United  Provinces  in  terms  of  eulogy.  In  com¬ 
merce,  as  in  war,  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  republic 
was  indisputable.  It  was  easy  for  the  States  to  place 
two  thousand  vessels  of  war  in  commission,  if  necessary, 
of  tonnage  varying  from  four  hundred  to  twelve  hundred 
tons,  to  man  them  with  the  hardiest  and  boldest  sailors 
in  the  world,  and  to  despatch  them  with  promptness  to 
any  quarter  of  the  globed7 

It  was  recognised  as  nearly  impossible  to  compel  a 
war-vessel  of  the  republic  to  surrender.38  Hardly  an 
instance  was  on  her  naval  record  of  submission,  even 
to  far  superior  force,  while  it  was  filled  with  the  tragic 
but  heroic  histories  of  commanders  who  had  blown  their 
ships,  with  every  man  on  board,  into  the  air,  rather 
than  strike  their  flag.  Such  was  the  character,  and  such 
the  capacity  of  the  sea-born  republic. 

That  republic  had  serious  and  radical  defects,  hut  the 
design  remained  to  he  imitated  and  improved  upon,  cen¬ 
turies  afterwards.  The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Dutch  republic  is  a  leading  chapter  in  the  history 
of  human  liberty. 

The  great  misfortune  of  the  commonwealth  of  the 
United  Provinces,  n,ext  to  the  slenderness  of  its  geogra¬ 
phical  proportions,  %as  the  fact  that  it  was  without  a 
centre  and  without  a  head,  and  therefore  not  a  nation 
capable  of  unlimited  vitality.  There  were  seven  states. 


»7  Con  (mini,  MS.  ‘  Le  for  ate  del  mare 
dei  Seretnssimi  Stud  sono  veranionte  sti- 
nmte  le  maggiori  ebs  posse  haverc  altro 
Principe*  per  la  copia  dei  vascdli  ct  per  il 
:  t.uioro  di  marinuri  ot.  per  la  qualifa 
iktgli  uomini  <11  comando.  Tcncndosi  per 
cosa  certa  cho  possan  esserc  in  q nolle 
Pfovinde  setianta  mille  marinari  buorii 
et  intelligent!  non  solo  per  1'  nso  dellc 
navigation!  nia  insieme  ancora  par  le 
battaglie.  navali  nellc  quail  si  adoperano 
per  eoldati  et  ognuno  <U  essi  per  la  singo- 
lare  attitudinc  et  ordinaria  as.-aidatfioiic 
e  Bolito  di  far  pin  die  undti  soidati  in- 
gieme.  ogni  volla  die  vok-ssero  faro 
tm  sforzo  per  qualunquc  oreuMom*  poireb- 
bono  matter  insieme  il  nuni<*ro  di  duo 
mille  vascdli  suflleientl  per  ogni  fattione 
menza  far  in  estsi  wpese  di  momenta  per  la 


pronto?, za  et  dellc  genii  c  dd  vascdli 
medosimi  senipre  apparrcchiate  in  mano 
do  purtieolari.”  Antonio  Donato  puts 
the  number  of  'Dutch  vessels  of  all  classes 
at  nearly  0000.  Rda/done,  MS.  “'Fills 
fury  for  dominion  upon  the  sea/*  he  says, 
“  increases  every  day,  and  is  sustained  by 
such  assiduity,  intelligence,  and  interest 
as  to  show  that  it  is  the  business  of  all 
and  lire  whole  business,  strength,  and 
security  of  the  Stab's." 

u«  “Mont re  sono  cert!  die  gli  Hob 
landosi  pin  tosto  die  laseiarsi  vincero 
darebboro  fuoco  al  proprio  vascello  per 
abbruomn*  co  use  medestmi  1'  inimko  in- 
siomc,  Oude  con  quest  i  due  termini  della 
clomenza  (agli  inimid)  e  del  mnimo  ri&ori 
sono  J'atti  jm, Irani  del  mar /'•  Contarini 
MS.  * 
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Each  claimed  to  be  sovereign.  The  pretension  cn  the 
part  of  several  of  them  was  ridiculous.  Oveiyssel,  for 
example,  contributed  two  and  three-quarters  per  cent 
of  the  general  budget.  It  was  a  swamp  of  twelve 
him d red  square  miles  in  extent,  with  some  heath-spots 
interspersed,  and  it  numbered  perhaps  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants.  The  doughty  Count  of  Embden  alone 
could  have  swallowed  up  such  sovereignty,  have  an¬ 
nexed  all  the  buckwheat  patches  and  cranberry  marshes 
of  Oveiyssel  to  his  own  meagre  territories,  and  nobody 
the  wiser. 

Zeeland,  as  wo  have  seen,  was  disposed  at  a  critical 
moment  to  set  up  its  independent  sovereignty.  Zeeland, 
far  more  important,  than  Oveiyssel,  had  a  revenue  of 
perhaps  live  hundred  thousand  dollars, — rather  a  slender 
budget  for  an  independent  republic,  wedged  in  as  it  was 
by  the  most  powerful  empires  of  the  earth,  and  half 
drowned  by  the  ocean,  from  which  it  had  scarcely 
emerged.. 

There  was  therefore  no  popular  representation,  and 
on  the  other  hand  no  executive  head.  As  sovereignty 
must  be  exorcised  in  some  way,  however,  in  all  living 
commonwealths,  and  as  a  low  degree  of  vitality  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not,  the  defect  of  those  bustling  provinces,  the 
supreme  functions  had  now  fallen*  into  the  hands  of 
Holland.  * 

While  William  tho  Silent  livedAilie  management  of 
war,  foreign  allairs,  and  finance,  tor  the  revolted  pro¬ 
vinces,  was  in  Iris  cont  rol  Tie  was  aided  by  two  council 
boards,  but  the  circumstances  of  history  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  man  had  invested  him  with  an  inevitable 
dictatorship. 

After  his  death,  at  least  after  Leicester’s  time,  the 
powers  of  the  state-council,  the  head  of  which,  Prince 
Maurice,  was  almost  always  absent  at  the  wars,  fell  into 
comparative  disuse.  The  great  functions  of  tho  con¬ 
federacy  passed  into  the  possession  of  tho  Siates-General. 
That  body  now  came  to  sit,  permanently  at  the  Hague. 
Tho  number  of  its  members*  deputies  from  the  seven 
provinces — -envoys  from  those  seven  immortal  and  soul¬ 
less  sovereigns . ‘was  not  large.  The  extraordinary  as¬ 

sembly  held  at  Borgen*op-Zoom  for  confirmation  of  tho 
truce  was  estimated  by  Bentivoglio  at  eight,  bundled 
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Bentivoglio,  who  was  on  the  spot,  being  then  lmncius  at 
Brussels,  ought  to  have  been  able  to  count  them,  yet  it  is 
very  certain  that  the  number  was  grossly  exaggerated. 

At  any  rate  the  us.ual  assembly  at  the  Hague  rarely 
amounted  to  one  hundred  members.  The  presidency 
was  changed  once  a  week,  the  envoy  of  each  province 
taking  his  turn  as  chairman. 

Olden- Barn e veld,  as  member  for  Holland,  was  always 
piesent  in  the  diet.  As  Advocate-General  of  the  leading 
province,  and  keeper  of  its  great  seal,  more  especially  as 
possessor  of  the  governing  intellect  of  the  whole  com¬ 
monwealth,  he  led  the  administration  of  Holland,  and 
as  the  estates  of  Holland  contributed  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  budget  of  the  confederacy,30  it  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  actual  supremacy  of  that  province, 
and  of  the  vast  legal  and  political  experience  of  the  Ad¬ 
vocate,  that  Holland  should  govern  the  confederacy,  and 
that  Barneveld  should  govern  Holland. 

The  Staios-General  remained  virtually  supreme,  re¬ 
ceiving  envoys  from  all  the  great  powers,  sending  abroad 
their  diplomatic  representatives,  to  whom  the  title  and 
rank  of  ambassador  was  freely  accorded,  and  dealing  in 
a  decorous  and  dignified  way  with  all  European  allairs. 
The  ability  of  the  republican  statesmen  was  as  fully  re¬ 
cognised  all  over  tire  earth,  as  was  the  genius  of  the  dr 
generals  and  great,  nival  commanders. 

The  People  did  Aol  exist;  but  this  was  nearly  be¬ 
cause,  in  theory,  thp  People  had  not  been  invented.  It 
was  exactly  because  there  was  a  People  an  ener¬ 
getic  ami  intelligent  People — that  the  republic  was 
possible. 

No  scheme  had  yet  been  devised  for  laying  down  in 
primary  assemblies  a  fundamental  national  law,  lbr  dis¬ 
tributing  the  various  functions  of  governmental  power 
among  selected  servants,  for  appointing  reprosenial iwH 
according  to  population  or  property,  and  for  holding  a  1  i 

Grliicrkujil  conlriituiMi  o  pci  < «  nt. 
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trustees  responsible  at  reasonable  intervals  to  tlic  nation 
itself. 

Tims  government  was  involved,  fold  within  fold,  in 
successive  and  concentric  municipal  layers.  The  States- 
General  were  the  outer  husk,  of  which  the  separate 
town-council  was  the  kernel  or  bulb.  Yet  the  number 
of  these  executive  and  legislative  hoards  was  so  large, 
and  the  whole  population  comparatively  so  slender,  as 
to  cause  the  original  inconveniences  from  so  incomplete 
a  system  to  ho  rather  theoretic  than  practical.  In  point 
of  fact,  almost  as  large  a  variety  of  individuals  served 
the  State  as  would  perhaps  have  been  tire  case  under  a 
more  philosophically  arranged  democracy.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  was  rather  in  obtaining  a  candidate  for  the  post 
than  in  distributing  the  posts  among  candidates. 

Men  were  occupied  with  their  own  affairs.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  numbers  they  weir;  more  productive  of 
wealth  than  any  other  nation  then  existing.  An  excel¬ 
lent.  reason  why  tin;  people  wore  so  well  governed,  so 
productive,  and  so  enterprising,  was  ihe  simple  fact,  that 
they  wore  an  educated  people.  There  was  hardly  a 
Netherlander — man,  woman,  and  child  - that  could  not 
read  and  write.  The  school  was  (he  common  property  of 
the  people,  pa, id  for  among  tin*,  municipal  expenses.'-  In 
the  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  rural  districts,  there  were 
not  only  common  schools  hut  classical  schools.  In  the 
burgher  families  it.  was  rare  to  iimJ^  boys  who  bad  not 
been  taught  batin,  or  girls  unacquainted  with  French. 
Capacity  to  write  and  speak  several  modern  languages 
was  very  common,  and  limn*.  wen*,  many  individuals  in 
every  city,  neither  prolbssors  nor  pedants,  who  had  made 
remarkable  progress  in  science  and  classical  literal urc,i€ 
The  position,  too,  of  women  in  the  commonwealth  proved 
a,  high  degree  of  civilization.  They  are  described  as 
virtuous,  well-educated,  energetic,  sovereigns  in  their 
households,  ami  accustomed  to  direct  all  the.  business 
of  home.  “It  would  be  ridiculous,”  said  J  tonal  o,  “  1o 
see  a  man  occupying  himself  with  domestic  house-keep¬ 
ing.  The  women  do  it  all,  and  command  absolutely.” 
;  The  Hollanders,  so  rebel  liens  against  Church  and  King, 
accepted  with  meekness  the  despotism  of  woman. 

■w  Antonio  Donato,  Hol:i7.kmt\  MM.  Orot.  iAraloll.  IUr.  jmbl.  chL  Meo.naan,  li 
G>X.  Van  Kainjwn,  i. 
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The  great  movement  of  emancipation  from  political 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  had  brought  with  ij ;  a  general 
advancement  of  the  human  intellect.  Ilie .  foundation 
of  the  Leyden  university  m  memory  of  the  heioism 
displayed  by  the  burghers  during  the  siege  was  as  noble 
a  monument  as  had  ever  been  raised  by  a  free  people 
jealous  of  its  fame.  And  the  Kcicntilic  lustie  of  the 
university  well  sustained  the  nobility  of  its  origin.  Iho 
proudest  nation  on  earth  might  be  more  proud  of  a  seat 
of  learning,  founded  thus  amidst  carnage  and  team, 
whence  so  much  of  profound  learning  and  brilliant  lite¬ 
rature  had  already  been  diffused.  The  classical  labours 
of  Joseph  Scaligor,  lleinsius-fatlior  and  son-tlie  older 
Dousa,  almost  as  famous  with  Ins  pen  in  Latin  poetry  as 
his  sword  had  made  him  in  the  vernacular  chronicle  ; 
of  Dousa  the  son,  whom  Grotius  called  “  the  crown  and 
flower  of  all  good  learning,  too  soon  snatched,  away  by 
envious  death,  than  whom  no  man  more  skilled  m  poetry, 
more  consummate  in  acquaintance  with  ancient  science 
and  literature,  had  ever  lived;”  "  of  Hugo  Grot  ms  himself, 
who  at  the  ago  of  fifteen  had  taken  Ins  doctor  s  degree 
at  Leyden,  who  as  a  member  of  Oldon-buniovold  s 
important  legation  to  France  and  England  very  soon 
afterwards  had  oxcitcd  tbo  astonishment  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Elizabeth,  win;  had  already  distinguished  himsolt 
by  editions  of  classic  poets,  and  l.y  original  poems  and 
dramas  in  Latin.and-Vas  already,  although  but  tw.-i. .>  -*..v 
years  of  age,  laying  the  foundation  of  that  magiuheen  t, 
reputation  as  a  jurist,  a  philosopher,  a  historian,  a. n  a 
statesman,  which  was  to  be  one  ol  the  onduung  g  1  • 

of  humanity, —all  these  were  the  precious  possessions  of 

the  high  school  of  Leyden.  _  ,  ,  , 

'i’ho'sUll  more  modern  university  of  I1  raiickci,  founded 
amid  the  din  of  perpetual  warfare  m  J-ncsla.nl,  could 
at  least,  boast  the  name  of  Armimiis,  wlmse  Urological 
writings  and  whose  expansive  views  were  -l-'.-t  ui---l  In 
exert  such  influence  over  bis  contemporaries  and  pos- 

^The  great  history  of  Ilnofd,  in  which  the  splendid 
pictures  ami  the  impassioned  drama  of  the  great,  war  of 
iiKlenendcnce  were  to  bo  preserved  for  lux  r-oml rym-u 
through  all  time,  was  not  yd.  written.  H  was  soon 

Van  Kiimptm,  tiOH.  Urol,  raraidl  li‘%  lit  W. 
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afterwards,  however,  to  form  not  only  a  chief  source  of 
accurate  information  as  to  the  great  events  themselves, 
but  a  model  of  style  never  since  surpassed  by  any  prose 
writer  in  either  branch  of  the  German  tongue. 

Had  Hoofd  written  for  a  wider  audience,  it  would  he 
difficult  to  name  a  contemporary  author  of  any  nation 
whose  work  would  have  been  more  profoundly  studied 
or  more  generally  admired. 

But  the  great  war  had  not  waited  to  be  chronicled  by 
the  classic  and  impassioned  Iloofd.  Already  there  were 
thorough  and  exhaustive  narrators  of  what  was  instinc¬ 
tively  felt  to  be  one  of  the  most  pregnant  episodes  of 
human  history.  Bor  oi  Utrecht,  a  miracle  ot  industry, 
of  learning,  of  unwearied  perseverance,.  was.  already 
engaged  in  the  production  of  those  vast  folios  in  which 
nearly  all  the  great  transactions  of  the  forty  years’  war 
were  conscientiously  portrayed,  with  a  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  material  and  an  impartiality  of  statement,  such 
as  might  see  in  almost  impossible  for  a  contemporary 
writer.  Immersed  in  attentive  study  and  profound 
contemplation,  he  seemed  to  lift  his  tranquil  head  from 
time  to  t  ime  over  the  wild  ocean  of  those  troublous  times, 
and  to  survey  with  accuracy  without  being  swayed  or 
appalled  by  the  tempest.  There  was  something  almost 
sublime  in'liis  steady,  unimpassioned  gaze. 

Emanuel  van  Metcren,  too,  a  ]Jaiii  Protestant  mer- 
ehant  of  Antwerp  and  Arnsterdainjlwrote  an  admirable 
history  of  tlm  war  and  of  his  own  tikes,  full  of  precious 
details,  especially  rich  in  statistics— ta  branch  of  science 
which  he  almost  invented  *  which  still  remains  as  one 
of  the  leading  authorities,  not  only  for  scholars,  but  for 
the  general  reader.  .  .  . 

Heyd  and  Burgundies,  the  one  the  Gal v mist  private 
secretary  of  Lewis  William,  the  other  a  warm  Catholic 
partisan,  both  made  invaluable  contemporaneous  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  h  istory  of  the  war. 

The  trophies  already  secured  by  the  Netlioriamiers  in 
every  department  of  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  the  splendour 
which  was  to  enrich  the  coming  epoch,  are  too  familiar 
to  the  world  to  need  more  than  a  passing  allusion. 

‘Put  it  was  especially  in  physical  science  that  fne 
republic  was  talcing  a,  leading  part  in  the  gieat  intellec¬ 
tual  march  of  the  nations. 
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The  very  necessities  of  its  geographical  position  had 
forced  it  to  pre-eminence  in  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics. 
It  had  learned  to  transform  water  into  dry  land  with  a 
perfection  attained  by  no  nation  before  or  since.  The 
wonders  of  its  submarine  horticulture  were  the  despair 
of  all  gardeners  in  the  world. 

And  as  in  this  gentlest  of  arts,  so  also  in  the  dread 
science  of  war,  the  republic  had  been  the  instructor  of 
mankind.  The  youthful  Maurice  and  his  cousin  Lewis 
William  had  so  restored  and  improved  the  decayed 
intelligence  of  antique  strategy,  that  the  greybeards 
of  Europe  became  docile  pupils  in  their  school.  The 
mathematical  teacher  of  Prince  Maurice  amazed  the  con  ¬ 
temporary  world  with  his  combinations  and  mechanical 
inventions;  the  Hying  chariots  of  Simon  Stevinus  seeming 
■products  of  magical  art. 

Yet  the  character  of  the  Dutch  intellect  was  averse 
to  sorcery.  The  small  but  mighty  nation  which  had 
emancipated  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  Philip  and  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  was  foremost  to  shake  off  the  fetters 
of  superstition.  Out  of  Holland  came  the  first  voice  to 
rebuke  one  of  the  hideous  delusions  of  the  ago.  While 
grave  magistrates  and  sages  of  other  lands  wore  exor¬ 
cising  the  devil  by  murdering  his  supposed  victims, 
John  Wier,  a,  physician  of  Grave,  boldly  denounced  the 
demon  which  had  t;|kcn  possession,  not  of  the  wizards, 
but  of  I  lie  judges,  f 

The  age  was  lunatic  and  sick,  and  if  was  fitting  that 
the  race  which  hud  done  so  much  for  the  phy.-mul  and 
intellectual  emancipation  of  tins  world,  should  havr  boon 
the  first  to  apply  a  reined)’  for  this  monstrous  mad  nr.-, a. 
Englishmen  and  their  descendants  were  drowning  and 
hanging  witches  in  New  England,  long  alter  .John  \\  ier 
had  rebuked  and  denounced  the  belief  in  witch  waft. 

ft  was  a /colander,  too,  who  placed  the  im ;  runwnf 
in  the  hand  of  Galileo  by  whirl  i  that,  daring  grains 
traced  the  movements  of  the  universe,  and,  who,  by 
another  wondrous  invention,  enabled  future  d hr. wi-rers 
to  study  the  infinite  life  which  lies  all  around  nr,  hidden 
not  by  its  remoteness  hut  its  minuteness.  Xarharins 
Jansens  of  Middelburg,  in  151)0,  invented  both  the  teles¬ 
cope  and  the  microscope. 

The  wonder-man  of  Alkmaar,  Cornelius  Drebbef,  whe 
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performed  such  astounding  feats  for  the  amusement  of 
Kudolph  of  Germany  and  James  of  Britain,  is  also 
supposed  to  nave  invented  the  thermometer  and  the 
baio meter.  But  this  claim  has  been  disputed.  The  in¬ 
ventions  of  Jansens  are  proved. 

•  Wj-^krod  fenollius,  mathematical  professor  of  Leyden, 
introduced  the  true  method  of  measuring  the  decrees  of 
longitude  and  latitude,  and  Huygens,  who  had  seen  his 
manuscripts,  asserted  that  SnelJius  had  invented,  before 
Descartes,  the  doctrine  of  refraction. 

But  it  was  especially  to  that  nolle  band  of  heroes  and 
martyrs,  the  great,  navigators  and  geographical  disco- 
veiers  of  the  republic,  that  science  is  above  all  indebted. 

Nothing  is  more  sublime  in  human  story  than  the 
endurance  and  audacity  with  which  those  pioneers  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  confronted  the 
nameless  horrors  of  either  pole,  in  die  interests  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  lor  the  direct  purpose  of  enlarging  the  bounds 
of  the  human  intellect.. 


The  achievements,  the  sufferings,  and  the  triumphs  of 
Barendz  and  Hordes,  Heemskerk,  Van  der  Hagen,  and 
many  others,  have  been  slightly  indicated  in  these  pamxs. 
J.he  eon ti ihut ions  to  botany,  mineralogy,  geometry  <0*0- 
graphy,  and  zoology,  of  Limschoten,  Piancms,  WamVmar, 
and.  Uoutmann,  and  so  many  other  explorers  of  pole  and 
Hopie,  can  hardly  bo  overrated.  , 

.  The  Nethorlaiulcrs  bad  wrung  their  original  father¬ 
land  out  of  the  grasp  o{  the  ocean.  They  had  confronted 
for  centuries  the  wrath  of  fhat.aneient  tyrant,  ever  ready 
to  seize  the  prey  of  whieh  I10  had  1>een\tefVa  tided. 

Jhey  had-1  Waged  iiereer  and  more  perpetual  baffle 
with  a  tyranny  more  cruel  than  the  tempest,  with  an 
ancient  superstition  more  hungry  than  the  sea.  It  was 
inevitable  that  a  race,  thus  invigorated  by  the*  oeean 
cradled  to  freedom  by  their  conflicts  with  its  power,  ami 
hardened  almost  to  invincibility  by  their  struggle  against 
human  despotism,  should  be  foremost  among  the  nations 
in  the  development  of  political,  religious,  and  cominer* 
3ial  freedom. 


llio  writer  now  takes  an  a  ffectiomte  farewell  of  those 
vox  r°  *°ilowed  ^  wit]b  an  fulgent  sympathy 
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as  lie  has  attempted  to  trace  the  origin  and  the  eventful 
course  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth.  If  by  his  labours 
a  generous  love  has  been  fostered  for  that  blessing, 
without  which  everything  that  this  earth  can  offer  is 
worthless — freedom  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of  life — 
his  highest  wish  has  been  fulfilled- 
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rrhe  Hainan  numerals  indicate  the  volumes ,  the  Arabic  numerals  the  pages. 
Names  having  the  prefix  of  De,  or  Van,  are  generally,  but  not  invariably, 
placed  under  their  prefix. 


A  A RDEN  BIT  EG . 


AAni)KXi:i;i:n,  disgraceful  surrender  of,  iv, 

192. 

&ni>t;i.ZA?i!.\i:,  chief  of  the  Sumatran  lega¬ 
tion,  hi:-,  death,  iv,  1(M. 

Achim,  Atrheii,  Astgen  or  A  tsgen,  Sumatra, 
embus:- y  sent,  to  Holland  from,  iv.  Hid. 
227.  Profiting  by  its  I  Hitch  experiences  t 
and  repulsing  the  Spaniards,  lists,  3*9,  I 
301. 

Aou'.-i,  Bishop  of,  counselling  hi.;  king  In 
vain,  i,  1  !.s.  I 

Aur-j'.N-,  Oonielius,  Slates'  Recorder,  his  j 
Conferences  with  the  Aichduken’  ends-  j 
Haries  on  negotiations  for  peace,  iv,  279- 
2H1.2H7.  ( ilfeis  oi  gifts  to  him,  and 

troubles  in-  got  into  then  about,  30 1-3(52. 
What,  hicume  of  the  gilts,  307.  His 
aspiration  for  his  friend  Barneveidl,  466. 

1  )em inured  a,,  a  traitor,  409. 

Akusskss,  Francis,  on  KlizuboLh’s  intent, ioiiB 
towards  the  States,  iii,  -1 00,  '1.07.  On  a 
rumour  relative  to  the  marriage  ofllenry 
1 V,  On?  iwtr.  1 1 is  fears  turned  into  re¬ 
joicings,  iv,  .if*  vote.  On  Henry's  insin¬ 
cerity  towards  the  States,  07,  0s,  notes. 
An  aphorism  from  Henry'.-,  lips,  l  tu  and 
note.  Result  of  his  experiences  at  the 
French  Onuri,  lsV.  His  reply  to  a  cpiery 
of  Henry's,  2(it;  vote.  On  Hemy’s  re¬ 
joicings  at  the  capture  of  Sluys,  21)9.  Oil 
Henry's  indignation  at  the  “ihoitcom- 
ings1'  of  the  republic,  2-hs.  Oonfcrring 
and  reporting  on  the  Kngli  -ii  and  French 
schemes  for  annexing  the  , Stat.es,  263-267. 
On  Henry's  secret  views  as  to  u  truce*, 
4:M.  Taxing;  Henry  with  the  same,  -131. 
Renounced  as  a  traitor,  469.  Barneveldt'H 
congratulation-,  to  him,  -l-di.  See  iii,  4  7 1, 
7i<‘te.  iv,  30  i,  300. 

Aiimko,  or  Ahmet,  Sultan,  iv,  203.  25  s.  500. 

An  mx,  or  Aiizma,  Frisian eouneillor,  i,  297. 

At. ae< -on,  lion  Martin,  with  his  monks  in 
tie*  Armada,  ii,  1(3. 

Anrau'r,  Oarciinal  Areliduke,  Viceroy  of 
Portugal,  :.t‘h.-e<|it‘-ntly  called  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  wife  “tin-  Archdukes." 

{ >e-ignnlcd  to  succeed  Funic, "-.e  a,,  governor 
of  the  Netiieilmd  iii,  209.  His  prueeO 
fdonai  entry  upon  his  oilice*332,  333.  Hits 
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birth,  personal  appearance1,  manners,  <ftc. 
337-33S.  His  inve-trnent  of  Hufst,  and 
alleged  sacrifice  of  ins  soldier,-,  there,  371- 
373.  A  throne  thought  of  for  him,  390. 
Objections  to  tin*  i-eiieme,  391 ,  302.  His 
present  u>  liemy  I V,  39  i.  Philip’.-,  quix¬ 
otic  r*  quest  to  him,  396.  At  tat  k  oil  and 
d'-leat,  of  ins  forces  at  Tumhout,  397-106. 
IliH  reply  to  Maurice’:-,  letter  ;ot  to  giving 
quarter,  .tu6  note.  Ron.  eqm  ne.-s  to  him 
ol  his  king’s  n  pudintionoi  hi-,  debt.-,,  4  24. 
416.  Hi.-,  reeij^r  for  Antwerp’s  ill-, -1 1 7. 

Beaten  out  of  Amiens:  disappointed  in 
his  intended  reik-rohbery,  424-120,  Wife 
and  sovereignty  provided  for  him,  444. 
4  71  and  note.  Hi.,  marriage,  4  72.  Re¬ 
ception  of  the  pair  in  Bru&s<  R:  his  ex- 
travugunt  housekeeping:  ( haraclerof  his 
court,  352-553,  Project  for  di,  -olving  his 
marriage,  557.  JIB;  dominions  threatened, 
iv,  2.  -l.  Gathering  and  haranguing  his 
forces,  ifjl.  12.  Ac-.ting  on  the  o|{en,.ive: 
his  stiij'-Kes,  13.  Ik.  His  piomi.-e  of 
glory  to  limself,  humiliation  and  annihi¬ 
lation  toguslbe,  2  1.  impatience  ol  hi:; 
troops,  22r,  23.  His  conspicuous  equip- 
ment  and  beating  on  the  eve  of  the  Nit  u- 
port  battle,  27.  His  imminent  danger, 
di.'.eoiniiture,  and  e.eape,  ;;s,  39.  12.  11m 

and  his  wife’s  chargers  <-lianging  mastirs, 
43,  44.  His  consolation  in  defeat,  32. 
Temptations  oliered  to  him  to  In  siege 
Osteiui,  f>K.  Beginning  the  siege:  his 
lorees,  60.  Probh-m  he  had  to  solve: 
hi..  “  :  ausages,”  66.  fits  men's  chief  in¬ 
ducements,  07.  His  small  regard  lor  (heir 
lives,  69.  in  holiday  trim  and  high 
anticipation  once  more,  79.  Growling 
and  imious,  si.  Waiting  for  victory, 
and  disappointed,  S3.  Taking  the  wrong 
com*,  e  with  his  mutinous  soldier,-,  93. 
Their  sarcastic  reply  to  his  threat. 9  1- 
96.  Repri-al:.  caus'd  by  Ids  killing  nN 
premiers,  117,  113.  Result  ol  his  <  xcom- 
munic.at.ion  of  the  mutineers,  12u,  121. 
In  doubt  about  hi-,  bargain:  compelled 
make  term,  with  his  v<  terans,  196.  ( fr¬ 

iend  given  up  to  him;  f audition  and 
co;  t.  (in  human  l'Jej  oi  In  ,  pt  i'/.*-,  200-2*12. 
In  treaty  with  Ring  dames,  20 1.  L'-vy- 
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itig  troops  in  England,  21 3.  Guy  Faux 
one  of  his  old  soldiers,  23S.  Sending 
peace  negotiators  to  the  States,  275.  Con¬ 
ferences,  blunders,  travellings  to  and  iro, 
and  ultimate  result,  279-294.  Desires  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  353,  354.  Their 
powerlessness  to  treat  with  the  States, 
358.  Scolding  Philip  Hi,  363.  Direction 
taken  by  his  hopes,  385.  Objections  of 
the  States  to  the  titles  claimed  for  him 
and  his  wife,  402,  403.  Ifis  demand  in 
return  for  giving  up  the  titles,  405,  406. 
His  hypocrisy,  406,  407.  Discovery  and 
publication  of  his  secret  instructions,  452- 
455.  Object  of  his  confessor’s  mission  to 
Spain,  476,  477.  Terms  of  truce  agreed 
on  with  the  States,  478.  480.  His  tempt¬ 
ing  offers  to  Maurice,  503.  S’ee  ii,  439. 
442.  526.  iii,  276.  34 L  392.  397.  429.  432. 
iv,  373.  379.  385.  427.  44  '.  496.  Em  also 
Austria,  House  of. 

Aldegonde,  see  Saiute  Aldegonde. 

Alkxc-ox,  Duke  of,  a  reminiscence  of,  iii, 
326,  327. 

Alexander  of  Maecdon  and  Alexander  of 
Parma,  i,  2 16. 

Allan,  or  Allen,  Dr,  his  pamphlet  or 
“Admonition”  against  Elizabeth,  ii,  379, 
380.  383-386.  459.  A  disappointed  can¬ 
didate  for  the  papacy,  iii,  sh 

Alt  eras,  Lauren/.,  vice-admiral  of  Zee- 
land,  iv,  297.  300.  His  exploit,  303. 

Alva,  regular  accompaniments  of  the  vic¬ 
tories  of,  i,  239.  Parma’s  conduct,  con¬ 
trasted  with  his,  24 1 .  Number  of  religious 
murders  boasted  of  by  him,  ii,  277.  Eee 
ii,  361,  362.  iii,  41.  159.  268.  331.  420.  iv, 
13.214. 

Amazon  defenders  of  Slues,  ii,  '25 o. 

Amooisk,  lienee  of;  condition  $  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Halagny,  iii,  327.  ‘  .t  heroism 
at  tile  siege  of  Cttiubr.iy  ;  id  resolute 
death,  829,  330.  A 

Amuovna  captured  by  Urn  I' utrli,  iv,  228.^ 

America,  popular  belief  as  to1  the  habits  of 
the  natives  of,  iv,  273.  Artillery  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  recent,  civil  war,  on. 

A  miens  captured  by  a,  Spanish  artifice,  iii, 
409-410.  Measures  resolved  on  to  regain 
it,  411.  413.  Besieged  and  recaptured, 
424-126.  Eee.  432. 

Amsterdam,  festival  in  honour  of  Leicester 
at,  ii,  I  I.  Plot  of  his  partisans  to  sieze 
the  city,  315.  Prospering,  iii,  22,  23. 
Sharing  in  an  arctic  voyage,  526.  Tuoio 
monopolies,  iv,  400-117.  Wavering  in 
its  opposition  to  a  truce,  .(67.  Accepting 
it,  4  75.  Rapid  extension  of  the  city,  5 1 0. 
Eee  iii,  165  note. 

Amu  rath,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Herman 
dread  oi:  his  presents  to  Philip  II,  i,  29 
His  liking  for  Henry  IV,  iii,  46.  His 
Tiuignificent  letter  to  Henry,  4  6  mate. 
Knocking  at  the  imperial  gat.es,  297.  His 
death:  terrible  doings  of  his  sucres.- or, 
310. 

AXARA1TIST8,  how  treated  by  Klixibeth  and 
William  the  Silent,  i,  24,  25. 


Axe  el,  mission  confided  by  Henry  IV  to* 
iii,  387.  390.  392. 

Anderson,  Ohms,  Dutch  Arctic  navigator, 
iii,  537,  538. 

Andrada,  the  famous  Portuguese  poisoner, 
iii,  278. 

Angie rs,  reception  of  the  Dutch  envoys  at, 
iii,  450. 

Anhalt,  Prince  of,  iv,  28.  188. 

Anjou’,  Duke  of,  his  treachery,  i,  8.  9.  58. 
88.  His  death,  10.  His  wife-huntings, 
28.  53.  Change  of  policy  brought  about 
by  his  death,  35.  Step  taken  by  the 
States-General  on  his  death,  52.  Catherine 
do  Medici’s  claim  under  his  will,  131. 
Tearing  down  of  his  arms  at  Antwerp, 
240.  Queen  Elizabeths  aspiration  for  his 
soul,  303.  Sidney’s  protest  against  the 
queen’s  marriage  with  him,  340.  Tour- 
namental  honours  rendered  to  him  by 
Sidney,  341.  Lesson  taught  to  Holland 
by  his  conduct,  ii,  112,  113. 

Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  I,  a 
bribed  partisan  of  Spain,  iv,  135.  Her 
husband’s  subservience  to  her,  14  7. 

Antonio,  Don,  pretender  of  Portugal;  price 
set  on  his  head:  Uis  escape,  private  ms, 
and  ambition,  i,  6L  Renewed  efforts  of 
Philip  to  kidnap  him,  64.  Makes  him 
self  of  use  to  England;  65.  Resolve  of  the 
English  court,  as  to  how  he  “might  bo 
induced  ’to offend”  the  king  of  Spain,  80. 
A I  Leicester's  banquet  at  Utrecht,  ii,  15. 
Abortive  A iiglo-Dutch  expedition  in  hi* 
behalf,  525-527. 

Antonio,  Don  Matfeo,  see  Serrano. 

Ant w Ear,  siege  and  fall  of,  l,  22,  107. 
Compared  with  other  European  cities,  50. 
Feelings  towards  Fram  e  and  England, 
71  note.  Occasion  of  tlm  proverb  “  if  wo 
get  to  Antwerp:”  Farne-.e  preparing 
for  it,--,  siege,  13.!.  Him. tuitions  military 
and  political  alfordcd  by  the  siege,  cm. 
Sdentitie  and  mechanieal  appliances  ro. 
sorted  to  hv  he  .ieger.>  and  be  .Fiyd,  134. 
Situation  of  the  city:  capacity  of  its 
harbour,  135.  Plan  of  den  nee  urged  by 
William  the  Silent,  and  result,:;  of  its 
non -observance,  135-137.  t‘‘»u  .t  qucinau 

of  the  absence  of  a  governing  lie  nl :  anar¬ 
chical  results  of  a  eonlliet  ol  aut.li..iif;ea, 
138,  139.  Rejection  of  William's  plans: 
file  butchers  in  the  a  ei-mlanf,  14  1-147. 
IJ n wise  abandonment,  of  lieu  nthalH:  the 
loss  of  Liefkenshoi  U,  H7-IPJ.  R  plll'tt 
of  the  Spaniards  at  Liilo,  i(>u.  >u!c'dal 
results  of  ivgul  dioir.  impo«d  upon  the 
hringer  -in  of  corn,  132,  193.  Seme  pro¬ 
duced  by  tlm  opening  of  the  S.dt  iugOU 
i.luice  ,  !  ;i3.  T«*o  late  percept!  m  h,V  it# 
opponent  ■  of  the  Nalue  of  i  irang;e* ,  plan, 
15  t.  The  key  to  It  Cate,  I  63.  Im  p*du- 
lily  a:;  to  tlm  po-  ibdily"!  Parma  bridging 
tin*  Scheldt,,  156.  Reply  o!  its  atithoi itn* 
to  Purina,' ,  attempt-,  to  subdue  them  by 
arguments  a, nd  proinH'..,  160-163,  <k>m- 

.nercial  panic:  flight  of  its  v.ndthy  dti* 
K>m,  163.  Jqipoit.unity  lo.t  by  tin*  i.iUuiH 
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at  Rois-le-Duc,  170,  171.  Consternation 
at  the,  completion  of  1 'anna’s  bridge: 
“demons”  fancied  and  real,  174.  Treat¬ 
ment  of  their  spy  by  Parma,  176.  Mes¬ 
sage  brought  home  by  him,  176.  Preparing 
fur  action:  Liefkenshoek  regained,  178, 
170.  GianibelLi’s  plan  lor  destroying 
Parma’s  bridge,  how  carried  out,  and  its 
results,  1  si-iso.  Advantage  lost  through 
Jacob'/oon’h  neglect  or  incompetency,  189. 

3  91.  Fears  engendered  in  the  enemy  by 
the  fireships,  193.  The  destructive  skill 
of  its  citizens  how  characterised  by 
Parma,  194,  196.  Their  tactics  while 
preparing  to  attack  the.  Ivowenstyn  I>yko, 

J 96.  Incidents  of  their  capture  of  it  ami 
of  its  recapture  by  the  Spaniards,  196- 
2 id.  Folly  of  their  haulers  in  not  re¬ 
maining  to  make  victory  sure, gut.  Cele¬ 
brating  an  unsreured  conquest:  reaction 
thereon,  21  1-216.  Effect  of  the  Kowen- 
Btyn  failure  upon  the  ultimate  tab-  of  the 
city,  217.  ( ’oust ruction  and  fate  ot  a 

new  marine  monster,  “the  war’s  end:  ” 
only  mischief  done  to  the  enemy  by  it,  j 
217,21.”'.  Thwarting  ellrcta  of  municipal  | 
short: dghtedness  upon  the  burgomaster's  j 
efforts,  *2 is,  219.  Encouraging  assurances  ! 
sent,  by  Cueen  Elizabeth  :  increasing1;  de¬ 
spair  of  the  citizens :  Ea  No  tie's  opinion, 
220,221.  East  hope  gone;  tumults  and 
insults  to  tie-  hurgoma.d.er,  222,  229.  22 1. 
226,227.  23  o.  292.  Negotiations  for  and 
ultimate  acceptance  of  terms  of  capit¬ 
ulation  :  extremes  in  the  conduct  of 
the.  populace,  290-241.  Conditions  in¬ 
sisted  on  by  the  victors,  241.  Trium¬ 
phal  entry’ of  Parma:  pageantry  and 
feu: .tings  thereupon,  216-247.  lie-erection 
of  the  citadel  :  consequences  of  “  the 
heretics  having  all  left,”  the  city,  248. 

A  curb  more  ellicacious  than  the  citadel, 
249.  Sense  in  which  “religious  alfairs” 
Improved,  260.  ‘169.  Drying  up  of  the 
source  of  the  city's  vitality,  261. 266.  iv, 
417.  610.  Consequences  ot  Gilpin's  ill- 
timed  message  to  England,  i,  282,  283. 
Desperate  state  of  tin.-  place,  and  hard 
conditions  imposed  on  the  burghers,  i, 
462,  163.  170.  iii,  22.  .Spanish  memories 
of  the  sack  of  the  <:i t y,  ii,  464.  Jesuit  1 
recipe  for  its  revival,  Iii,  "22,  Auto  da  to 
ruiiHummuted  in  the  city,  4  17*4  19.  Pc- 
hellion  in  the  citadel,  490.  Abortive 
enterprise  of  the  States  against  it,  iv,  216. 
Set:  i,  306.  308.  314.  316.  ii,  121.  361.  iii, 
109.  270.  271.  394.  iv,  106.  417.  479. 

A.QVU, a,  Don  Juan  d\  marching  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Kowenxtyn,  l,  2ii7,  J I  is 
dispute  with  Capizucca  for  the  post,  of 
danger,  20 7,  208.  In  the  thick  of  the 
light  together,  209.  2  m.  Commended  by 
Parma  to  Philip,  213.  214.  2 1 6.  At 
Punna’s  a  track  on  Crave,  ii,  II.  S<r  iii, 
116.  1 1 is  inva.-hm  of  Ireland  and  its 

reWlll,  iv,  88,  89. 

“ Aia'iinuki"*,”  the,  £<K  Albert,  and  Clara 
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Arctic  voyages  of  the  Dutch  navigators 
and  their  results  narrated,  iii,  521-511. 

Armies,  surrender  of,  iii,  371.  Restored, 
470.  » 

Aremberg,  gunpowder  accident  to,  l,  218. 
See  245. 

Aren  berg,  Count,  iii,  264.  303.  His  cha¬ 
racter  and  disposition,  340.  On  special 
mission  to  England,  iv,  128.  144.  James’s 
opinion  of  him,  152. 

Armada  of  Spain,  ii,  97.  100.  299.  306.  In¬ 
credulity  of  English  and  French  states¬ 
men  regarding  it,  4 12-1 14,  Dutch  pre¬ 
parations  against  it,  422.  Howard’s 
impatience  and  complaints,  425-427.  434. 
Ceremonies  on  setting  sail:  number  and 
armament,  ot  the  vessels,  daily  expense, 
plan  of  operations,  &c,  442-114.  A 
nece.'-siiy  unprovided  for:  effects  of  a 
tempe.st.,  445-447.  David  Gwynn’s  suc¬ 
cessful  exploit,  447-449.  Off  the  English 
coast,  419.  Prcliminaiy  engagements 
and  their  result,  450-167.  Both  llc.-ts  <>if 
Calais:  English  luv-ship  prqj<rt,  468- 
467.  Boarding  o(  a  pivot,  galea- .-.e,  467- 
47(1.  General  engagement  of  both  Herts: 
ilight  of  the  Spaniards  :  Howard's  “brag 
oount>‘iun.-e,"  171-177.  Dispersal  of  the 
Spanis.ii  fleet:  summing-up  of  its  disas¬ 
ters,  480,  481.  Joint  sharers  in  the 
honours,  4-5.  500.  Premature  rejoicings 
in  Paris,  501,  502.  Sec  ii,  488.  489.491. 
494.  496.  601-60H. 

Armime.s,  Jacob,  death  of,  iv,  496.  Conse¬ 
quences  due  to  the  spread  of  his  doc¬ 
trines,  4  97,  498.  507.  60S.  526. 

Aukaimn,  Admiral  of,  sea  Mendoza,  Francis 

Arragon,  revenue  of  Philip  II  from,  iii, 
•is  a. 

Auras  t,-q ll  dries,  iv,  512. 

Aics’uot,  Duke  of,  and  his  battlings  for 
place,  iii, '264.  303,  304.  His  end,  304, 
305.  llisSm,  xee  Chim.iy,  Prince  of. 

Artois,  iii,  251 . 274.  296. 

AntMiw.  ilo'u.-e,  Dr  Ro.,ny’8  residence  and 
conference:,  at,  iv,  146.  I  |H.  150.  15-. 

Asooi.i,  Prince  ol,  Hent  on  a  vain  mission, 
iii,  66. 

Am-on i.Kvii.t.E,  counsellor,  setting  an  assas- 

j  :.iu  to  work,  iii,  282,  28.1. 

Atciikn,  or  A  Eigen,  •■;<«  Achim. 

Atvk,  EeicesterC  private  AktureUry,  Ii,  HM. 
St, rangy  Dory  told  to  and  by  him,  223. 
233. 

Audi.ev,  ii,  45, 

Augustes,  Duke  of  Saxony,  sees  M  into  the 
Sect,  of  the  Jesuits, ”  i,  30. 

Aumare,  Henry  of  Navarre's  dangerous 
skirmmh  at,  iii,  152-136. 

Aemau;,  Duke  of,  iii,  52.  60,  152.  333.  iv,  3«. 

Austria,  hou.-.e  of,  to  be  bumbled,  iv,  142. 
146.  167.  Extending  its  relation  with 
King  James,  204.  Rc.-,ult  of  the  “hum¬ 
bling  "  project,  368.  Religious  peace, 
non.  See  Albert,  Archduke.  Matildas, 
Rudolph. 

Austria,  lion  John  of,  “Soldier  of  W 
panto,  1,  33w.  3.19.  ii,  fi2. 
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Avalos,  hostage  with  the  Spanish  mu¬ 
tineers,  iv,  136.  ,  ,  _  . 

Axel,  surprised  and  captured  by  the  Dutch 
and  English,  ii,  32-33.  <■ 

Azores,  claim  of  the  Notherlanders  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  discovery  of  the,  iii,  517. 

Babtngton  conspiracy,  ii,  98.  179. 

Bacon,  Francis  Lord,  on  the  policy  of  the 
Cecils  towards  able  men,  i,  338. 

BalafrA  Le,  see  Guise. 

Ba.la.gny,  Seigneur  do,  petty  sovereignty 
established  by,  i,  8.  96.  His  “most  ex¬ 
cellent  milch -cow,”  131.  Submits  to  the 
king’s  authority :  his  recompense,  iii,  295. 
His  despicable  character,  326,  327.  His 
city  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  328-330. 
His  after-career,  331.  His  heroic  wife, 
see  Amboise. 

Bales's  own  at  Nieuport,  iv,  36.  His 
successful  onset,  37. 

Balfour,  Scottish  volunteer,  fighting  at  the 
Kowensfcyn,  i,  212. 

Ballono,  Juan,  his  estimate  of  the  killed 
at  Ostend,  iv,  202  note. 

BAr/rrc  trade,  number  of  ships  in  the,  iv,  513. 

Balvena,  Spanish  envoy,  conferring  on 
peace  with  Henry  IV,  iii,  392-394.  431. 
432. 

Banda,  nutmeg  monopoly  ratified  at,  iv, 

102. 

Bantam,  repulse  of  the  Spanish  squadron 
at,  iv,  99,  100. 

BaRbeiuni,  papal  envoy,  trying  his  per¬ 
suasive  powers  on  Henry  I Y,  iv,  341. 

Bardesius,  unwelcome  tusk  imposed  on,  ii, 
310. 

Baicknz,  William,  his  first  art-lie  voyage, 

iii,  521-523.  His  second  attympf,  525, 
526.  His  third  venture,  526;’ >29.  His 
astronomical  experiments,  53- ,  535.  His 
quiet  heroism  and  death,  53,6- 533. 
penults  of  Ins  enterprise,  5I£,  511. 

BaRNEVELDT,.^  ( )lden-li:irne\eldf. 

Baskkrvillk,  Knglbh  captain,  his  bravery 
at  Sluys,  ii,  230.  Parma’s  compliment  to 
him,  ‘ion,  261.  At  Bergen-up-Zonm,  510. 
Knighted,  515.  See  532. 

Basti,  George,  Albanian  chief,  iii,  133. 
His  death  blow,  137. 

Bata vta.  Bet, awe,  “Good  Meadow,”  island 
of,  ii,  17.  21.  iii,  105.  106.  Its  oriental 
namesake,  tv,  mo. 

Bauer  :  primary  and  secondary  meaning  of 
tile  word,  iii,  162,  163  note. 

Bax,  Paul  and  Marcellas,  iii,  318,  319. 
Narrow  escape  of  Marcellas,  320.  A 
suggestion  of  his  and  its  brilliant  re¬ 
sults,  398-407.  Marcellos  at  .Nieupoit, 

iv,  28,  32.  Paul  wounded  ati  Slays,  193. 
At  Muiheitn,  2I»,  220.  His  prompt 
action  at  Bergeu-op-Zoorn,  233,  231. 

Beale,  Mr,  Leicester's  curt  eulogium  on, 
ii,  31 1. 

Beaufort,  Duchess  of,  m  Gabriolle. 

Bruin,  Count,  threats  of  Sega  against,  iii, 
1 1 9.  Wounded  anil  caj rtured,  3 1 3.  1  ID 
gqirohdcr  of  Arches,  370,  371 . 


Bellievre,  Pomponne  de;  purport  of  his 
“long  oration”  to  the  Dutch  envoys,  1 
275.  Greed  of  his  wife,  iv,  347.  See  ii, 
290.  iii,  119.  221. 

Benites,  hia  command  at  the  Kowenstvn, 
i,  197. 

Bentivoglio,  Cardinal,  point  whereon  he 
was  in  error,  ii,  54  vote.  On  taxation 
in  the  Netherlands,  iii,  351.  On  the 
Infanta’s  character,  553.  See  iv,  341. 
366.  484  524. 

Bentivoglio,  nephew  of  the  above,  at  the 
rescue  of  the  Kowenstyn,  i  209. 
Wounded,  iii,  14U. 

Berendeeciit,  Jacques  van  der  Mecr, 
Baron  of,  commandant  of  Ostend,  the 
man  for  his  post,  iv,  177.  Foiling  the 
enemy,  178.  Killed,  181. 

Bergen-oe-Zoom,  Leicester’s  halt  at,  ii, 
32.  Situation  of  the  city,  509.  Result 
of  Parma's  attempt  to  carry  it  by  siege, 
510. 513-515.  Du  Tot-rail's  double  attack 
upon  it,  iv,  233.  Prompt  course  of 
Governor  Bax  and  heroism  of  the  women, 
233,234.  Peace  conferences  with  Spain 
carried  on  here,  479, 48u.  487.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  assembly,  523. 

Berlaymont,  bishop  of  Canthray,  iii,  315. 

Berlaymont,  Count,  nickname  given  to 
the  patriots  by,  i,  168.  Hiring  an  as¬ 
sassin  to  kill  Maurice,  iii,  2s  1,  282  and 
note.  Maurice  in  pursuit  of  1dm,  iv, 
195. 

Bkrlot,  Claude,  command  assigned  to,  ii, 
4  3. 

Rev iLAoqiTA,  at  the  rescue  of  the  Kowen¬ 
styn,  i,  209. 

Bievki ,  Captain  Jacques  de,  hazardous 
exploit  shared  by,  iii,  218.  Appointed 
commandant  at  Osteud,  iv,  176.  Wounded 
and  hors  </«  combat 1,  177.  Fellow  suf- 
frreni,  1«1. 

Billy,  are  Robles. 

Biron,  A1  maud,  French  mar  Dal,  at.  Ru¬ 
bai  tie  of  Dry,  iii,  49.  51,  52.  Re, rued 
by  his  king,  85.  Are  55.  63. 

Biron,  CharD:,  Baron,  son  of  the  obow,  iii, 
115,  Rescued  by  his  king,  321.  His 
stupendous  1  reariies  y,  and  its  result,  iv, 
97,  9-1.  lit.!  object,  97,  9-.  not< .  140.  See 
iii,  132.  135.  iv,*  139.  153.  349, 

Bi.aeiiw,  or  Mlaituw,  William,  liw  Am:  ter* 
dam  printer,  Ins  geographical  publica¬ 
tion--,  iii,  516.  521.  Patty  u  made  of 
In;,  type..,  iv,  4  12.  An  e(ymu|o;>lral 
queiy,  1 12  nittr, 

Bi.oi  nt,  1  (in  Rtopher,  and  In  h:  ot her,  .py* 
ing  upon  L«  I'-eAi  r,  1,  353. 

Bi.oi  nt,  Tin. ina  ,  1  <  j t  n.y  i«  nil  of  in 
quest  on  Amy  Roh-mt,  i,  3b*. 

Bi iisa  1  *ii. ,  Spam  11  ollii  ■  r,  u,  12. 

Bodlky,  Sir  Thom  ,  .  m,  3>».  D/erm  in 
Ins  rhauebr  and  lieir  ir.uU- 
163.  172. 

Boom \.\,  William,  vuliinber  diplomatist 
between  P.inna  mid  1-JS.mI» -tb,  i,  133, 
!6i,  Repmiing  propi'i  ■ 166  Condol¬ 
ing  with  <*‘a.h;.'uy,  4 -a.  In  secret  eoft* 
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clave  with  English  statesmen,  484-488.  B 
See  t72.  4SI.  .)‘-‘2.  490.  492.  495. 

Bois-lu-Pvc,  Brabant,  its  importance  to 
tiif  ."paniards,  i,  1GG.  Attacked  by  the 
State."*  troops:  Their  subsequent, repulse, 

167-1  CD.  A  blow  from  a  dead  man's 
hand,  169.  Hair-breadth  escapes  of  some 
of  the  leader.-.,  109,  170.  What  success  B 
would  have  produced,  170.  Effect  of  a 
tro.d  upon  a  renewed  attempt  to  besiege  13 
it,,  iv,  0‘2.  Embargo  laid  on  the  town  by 
the  .Spanish  mutineers,  129.  See  iii,  97, 

9-'.  13 

Bone-flour  bread  and  its  effects  during 
Paris  (amine,  iii,  01,  62. 

Bonn-  captured  by  Sclcnk,  ii,  330.  400.  E 
IMakrii  by  the  Spaniards,  520. 

lion  of  Utrecht;  character  of  his  history  of  B 
l.i is  own  times,  iv,  527. 

Borgia,  Pope  of  Pome,  ids  paternal  alloca-  P 
tion  of  the  new  world,  iv,  99  note. 
Respect,  paid  by  lie-  Butch  thereto,  122. 

Bora,  Antwerp  doekmaker, associated  with 
(iianiheili  in  his  project  against  I 'anna’s 
bridge,  i,  1-2. 

Botsoiika\,  Stephen,  position  achieved  hy, 
iv,  203.  Poisoned :  bis  death-bed  re¬ 
commendation,  25S. 

Boi  (  til  n,  father,  tin*  one  ey  tl,  iii,  60.  I 

Pair  n.i.o;,,  Buff  ot,  re*;  T i irenno. 

B<a  (a;os,  U'harhs,  cardinal,  called  also 
Charles  X,  put  fbrw.nd  hy  the  Buffos  as 
heir  to  Uie  Crown,  Ida  character,  Ar,  i, 

1 98,  109.  Bisearding  Ids  ecclesiastical 
costume;  Ids  sanity  doubted,  112.  Mani¬ 
festo  of  the  League  issued  under  his 
name,  1 11,  in,,  Mourning  the  death  of 
Joyetiso,  ii,  323,  '1  brown  into  prison, 

529.  A  puppet-king,  331.  iii,  1.  44. 
Bead,  65. 

Bot  fwsounu,  that  “  miserable  little  hole,”  ii, 

373.  iv,  4u7. 

Boi  ho !•;■.,  arehliishop  of,  repudiate!*  Urn 
pope  and  the  League,  iii,  221,  222. 

BolktamU'.k  Mora:.-.,  lamoius  paws  over  the, 
iv,  2iv,  Spinola’K  ldunder,  225. 

Bra  cant,  no  fait  Id  ul  to  its  allies,  i,  IK. 
Condition  of  its  cities  after  their  subju¬ 
gation  hy  Spain,  256.  462.  ii,  121.  Its 
<  iivle  of  pnd.ecti.iti,  ii,  9.  Sec  iii,  407.  iv, 

92, 

JiKAsnr.sm:*;,  Elector  of,  iv,  360.  4f»H. 

ItiiAMej  hat/.i:n<},  nature  of  the  irregular 
imp'Hl  to  called,  i,  31.  ii,  4, 

Pm.UTfff  mad  eomhat  shared  in  by,  iii.  554. 

But. 1>A.  saved  by  Schenk,  ii,  7.  Stratagem 
when -by  the  Stales  regained  it,  iii,  6-14. 

Bm  ninont;,  Butch  councillor,  i,384.  0,133. 
i% ,  12'-k  402. 

Um  a  oniu1  stormed  and  burnt,  Hi,  429. 

Hue, ask  ,  Maurice’s  plan  for  the  extirpa-  I 
t  ion  of,  id,  317. 

Bui:.. ac,  Count  de,  id,  64,  Opens  Paris 
gate:  to  Henry  I  V,  231. 

Bn:  on,  pn  .-blent  of  Parliament,  wound 
ing  the  pride  of  a  iegate,  iii,  45.  I  It¬ 
ch  .r.ieter,  simple  request,  and  fatal  end, 

119,  12ti.  123.  t 


Brittany,  claimed  by  Philip,  iii,  44. 
Beginning  of  -  Avar:  soldier-chroniclers 
there,  iii,  1 16-118.  Need  tor  driving  out 
the  Spaniards,  12S.  Fortunes  of"  the 
French  troops,  143-145.  English  aid 
sent,  155.  171.  The  province  how  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  Philip,  191.  See  199. 

Bri/.ukla,  Jnigo,  his  mission  to  Spain,  iv, 
4  76.  Convincing  the  king,  477. 

Brokck,  Count  of,  and  his  garrison  mur¬ 
dered,  iii,  547.  Effect  produced  by  the 
act,  iv,  13. 

Bruges,  the  Net  Borland  States  deserted  by, 
i,  IS.  Its  desperate  condition,  462.  476. 
Barite’s  simile,  ii,  247. 

Erulart,  secretary  to  Henry  III,  and  the 
Butch  envoys,  i,  53,  54.  92. 

Brunswick,  Eric  of,  at  ivry,  iii,  51. 
Wounded,  52.  His  escape,  54. 

Brussels,  i,  22.  131.  Privations  under 
which  it  held  out  against  Farnese,  133. 
Forced  to  capita  late,  177.  Its  pageant,  in 
honour  of  a  new  governor,  in,  27u-273. 
In  a  Iright.  about,  the  Sp:un.-h  mut:ne..;>, 
275.  Another  governor  and  another 
pig- ant:  the  lost  returned,  333-337.  A 
rebuke  to  its  blll'gh'T-,  373.  (  Uie  Iiiore 

pageant,  552.  Sm  iv,  27  1.  2-6.  3 -.5. 

Thomas  S.iekviib-  I, out,  after¬ 
wards  Earl  ot  Bor.-ej  and  Lord  Tiea- 
Hirer,  i, 466.  T<  ruts  ot  place  with  Spain 
suggested  hy  him,  <171.  In  Leicester’* 
black  books, 'ii,  ill.  142.  Mission  to  tin: 
Hague  confided  to  him,  2u2,  2o3.  IBs 
antecedents,  personal  hearing,  Arc.,  2*  5. 
His  landing:  interceding  for  the  troop-, 
296,  2<j7,  First,  conlerence  with  iff- 
States- Cenera  I,  297,  2os.  I  Minding 
Leiceubr:  his  reception  at  Utrecht,  2o9. 
Views,  'forced  upon  him  by  actual  m* 
eunist.au  -e,~-,  2 Is.  Efforts  made  to  turn 
hit;  visit  fn  iii  account,  221.  Purport  if 
a  letter -5’ n  cipher  lioUi  the  queen  !<■ 
him;  his'roM.lve  thereon,  223,  224.  IBs 
Holenm  .appeal  to  her  for  money  for  L<  r 
troops,  226,  227.  Bearing  of  the  queen 
uml  Eejee  ter  toward,,  him;  angry  letter 
from  the  latter,  250-231.  Pi  ace  ins* ruc¬ 
tion::  In*  v.a->  ordered  to  carry  out,  234, 
235  note.  His  remotistrane.es  with  the 
queen  thereon  :  perplexing  effect  of  her 
rejoinder,  255-237.  Here  it  ful  euun-e  <4 
Leicester  towards  him;  bin  counsel  m 
the  queen  at.  this  juncture,  213-215. 
His  reward  for  doing  his  duty  ;  ultimate 
recognition  of  liis  services,  264-266.  Hi* 
peace  views  ami  discussion  with  Ba mo- 
veldt.  thereon,  iii,  461.  162.  <165.  So,  ii, 
214.  219.  224,  225.  233-212.  276  vote.  5o-J. 
331.  iii,  456. 

Buequnv,  Count,  ill,  582.  11  is  work  at 

0.  tend,  iv,  67.  f  utility  of  his  etloils, 
67,  6-;.  86.  Falling  into  a  imp,  K6. 
Lavishing  money  and  live*,  ! 99.  Mis* 
chief  done  from  his  batturion,  liu.  With 
his  troujM  at  Mnok,  211,  Result  of' lus 
etlort:,  to  the  Waal,  213.  tim  iv, 

173,  197.  217.  219. 
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BUDA,  iv,  54.  55.  97.  208. 

Burgh,  Lord,  his  insubordination  at  Does- 
burg,  ii,  4  0. 

Burghley,  William  Cecil,  Lord,  pamphlet 
sent  over  Europe  by ;  effect  produced  by 
it,  i,  30.  Character  of  his  statesmanship, 
76,  78.  His  language  in  council,  and 
summing-up  relative  to  the  Dutch  Pro¬ 
vinces  and  England's  course  with  regard 
to  them,  78.  80.  His  cunctative  policy 
and  over-cautiousness:  his  puzzling  in¬ 
structions  to  Davison,  82,  83,  84.  in 
conference  with  the  Dutcli  envoys,  279. 
282.  .Reason  for  his  cautious  policy, 
287.  His  physiognomy  and  personal 
appearance,  300.  Communicates  his 
queen's  ultimatum  to  the  Dutch  envoys, 
304.  307.  Comforting  Leicester,  333. 
Policy  of  his  family  towards  able  men, 
338.  On  Amy  Robert's  death,  348. 
On  the  need  tor  standing  by  Holland, 
360  note.  Hinting  the  queen’s  anger  to 
Leicester,  390.  Taking  refuge  in  bed 
from  her  curses,  395.  432.  “  Wishing  to 
wash  his  hands  of  shame  and  peril,”  431. 
Comforting  Leicester,  432.  Compli¬ 
mented  on  his  share  in  bringing  the 
queen  to  reason,  440.  Point  on  which 
he  and  the  queen  were  best  informed, 
442.  Direction  in  which  he  was  not 
true,  4  64.  Parleying  with  a  Spanish 
agent,  468.  478.  issue  involved  in  the 
course  he  was  taking,  4  68.  His  attitude 
towards  Leicester,  480.  490.  Bringing 
the  Spanish  agents  lo  book,  and  Ntep 
taken  themm,  483-4  89.  On  the  intent 
of  the  Babington  con-pi  raters,  ii,  99,  100. 
Why  “weary  of  his  mi.-erable  life,”  182. 
Parleying  with  the  Dutch  envoys  from 
his  bed,  192-194.  Out  of  fayur  with 
the  queen,  200.  His  sagacity  at  fault, 
285-287.  304.  3u6.  Deceiving  tin*  Pope, 
438.  Ills  discussion*  wity'  Noel  tie 
Caron,  iii,  168.  170.  173,  174.  Conferring 
with  envoys  from  Henry  i  V  sent  to  ask 
for  aid,  375-379.  381.  Taunting  Caron 
relative,  to  the  Hollanders  trading  with 
their  own  foes,  435.  See  i,  1 1.3.  297.  334. 
392.  396.  404,  4(15.  419.  456.  466.  473. 
480.  490.  491.  492.  ii,  73.  281.  382.  426. 
ili,  456.  4  63. 

Burgkavk,  Daniel  de,  ii,  64.  His  antece¬ 
dents,  services  to  Leieostor,  &e,  65.  101. 

Buko  it  snip's,  Dutch  historian,  iv,  527. 

BURGUNDY,  iii,  199.  324.  471. 

Rusukcq,  German  ambassador  in  Paris,  on 
the  attitude  of  Spain  and  Turkey,  i,  30, 
His  est  imate  of  M  endoza,  the  Spanish  am¬ 
bassador,  63.  On  the  progress  of  the 
League  and  flu:  vagaries  of  the  Due 
d'Eporgnon,  112, 

Blits,  Paul,  advocate  of  Holland,  st  renuous 
In  his  efforts  towards  an  alliance  with 
England,  i,  68.  71.  295.  Plan  of  milltaiy 
aid* indicated  by  him,  72,  73.  Character 
given  by  him  to  De  Oriyso,  73.  274. 
Throws  down  his  olllee  In  disgust,  77.  Ills 
auccebflor  as  advocate  201  Sidney 'spun 


on  him,  377  note,  ii,  35.  Offer  from  Lei- 
cet  ter  spurned  by  him,  ii,  67.  Change  in 
the  latter’s  attitude  towards  him,  71,  72. 
Why  so  much  abused  and  threatened  by 
Leicester,  72-76.  His  alleged  intriguing 
with  Denmark,  76,  77  note .  Thrown 
into  prison,  78.  Released,  134.  “  Roisterer 
of  papists,  atheist,  devil,”  120.  What  he 
and  his  friends  saw  no  wrong  in,  524.  See 
5,  379.  384.  ii,  79,  80.  102,  159.  172.  212. 
332.  387.  388.  389.  392.  395. 

Buzanval,  Paul  Chouart  Seigneur  de,  his 
speech  to  the  States-Goneral  as  envoy  from 
Henry  of  Navarre,  iii,  124-127.  Rebukes 
and  counter-rebukes,  295.  433.  His  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  Dutch  statesmen  and 
report  thereon  to  his  king,  iv,  206.  267- 
270.  See  iii,  448.  451.  554.  555  note. 

Cadiz  in  1584,  i,  7.  Attack  of  Drake’s 
squadron,  ii,  268, 269.  New  Anglo-1  hitch 
expedition :  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  and  sack  of  the  city,  iii,  362-366. 
Results  of  the  expedition ;  possible  a- 
chievements  unwisely  neglected,  368. 

Cadzand,  see  Ivadzand. 

Calais,  iii,  344, surrendered  to  thoSpaniards, 
34  6.  Responses  of  Maurice  and  Elizabeth 
to  Henry’s  appeal  for  help,  317.  Result 
of  efforts  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
351-353.  Apprehended  consequences  of 
the  fall  of  the  oily,  369.  Negotiations  and 
conferences  about  its  possession,  37 1,375. 
432.  469,  4  79. 

Calderon,  Rodrigo,  iv,  423. 

Calvakkt,  Netherlands  envoy,  his  mission 
to  Henry  of  Navarre  and  subsequent  con¬ 
ference  with  Henry  111,  i,  1 01- 106  On 
the  secret  negotiations  of  Henry  IV  with 
Philip  II,  iii,  289*290.  292  note.  IDs 
sudden  journey  to  England  mi  Henry's 
importunity,  37  i,  375.  3-i2,  IDs  leprouch 
to  France  and  the  king's  reply,  431,  132. 
IDs  warnings  lo  the  States  and  death, 131. 
See  iii,  351. 

Calvinists,  1,24,25.  ii,  29.  61.  Their  pa¬ 
triotism  and  intolerance,  ii,  l  it,  115. 
'Their  efforts  for  supremacy  at  Leyden, 
and  result  thereof,  316*321.  Their  hatred 
of  Barncveldt,  iv,  443.  Debt,  duo  to 
Calvinism,  iii,  361.  its  tyranny  when 
in  the  ascendant,  iv,  492.  S<e  iv,  49  L 
507, 

Cam  nit  ay,  aetorn  in  and  objects  of  the  truce 
of,  i,  8.  96,  97.  Ground  of  Catherine  fit; 
Medici’s  claim  to  it,  131.  Puente:.  ;d  it# 
walls,  iii,  315,  It*  aspect;  la-ieie  emiduet 
of  the-  princess  Kenee:  fall  »*1  the  <  tty, 
3264(30. 

Camdcn,  William,  English  lii.toriau,  facta 
;  uppie.s  (1  by,  iii,  36'.  note. 

Cam ieiATA'o  or ,  hi rt  atl.iel. iii,  159, 

Cam  i* ao  nolo,  covet  mu  o!  Boulogne,  jjjf  ;;m„ 

Gamma,  Diiehem  ot,  bubale-d  Bum  the 
Spanish  Court,  iv,  321,  326. 

Gandy,  King  of,  entering  into  hide  n 'lo¬ 
ti  nits  with  the  I ntf.ii,  iv,  mi,  Murdo* 
through  his  tveueiafy,  227. 
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Cannibalism  practised  during  the  Paris  fa-  j 
mine  and  justified  on  theological  grounds,  I 
iii,  61. 

Capizucca,  Bias,  ii,  433. 

CaI'I/.ucoa,  Camille,  his  heroic  proposal,  i, 
205.  Contending  for  the  post  of  danger, 
207,  An  active  participant  in  the  roi-cne 
of  the  Kowenstyn,  207.  209.  2 to.  211. 
Parma's  grateful  recognition  of  Ids  ser¬ 
vices,  and  commendation  thereof  to  Philip, 
213.  2 1  I.  210. 

Cakim>na  at  the  rescue  of  the  Kowenstyn,  i, 
207. 

Caukv,  Edmund.  refuses  to  join  in  Stanley's 
treason,  ii,  101. 

C.u:<*n,  Noel  de,  Seigneur  de  Schoneval, 
agent  of  the  State:',-* ieneral,  i,  52.  Why 
Staff <ird  was  annoyed  with  him,  05.  IIi,-> 
conferences  and  com  plaints  on  the  plunder 
of  1  Hitch  vesv-.eh  by  English  pirates,  iii, 
1G--175.  And  also  on  alleged  secret  BO- 
got iat ions  o(  France  and  England  with 
Spam.  350,357.  130-  130.  5,>--5G2.  Called 
mvr  tin*  coaK  by  Burejiley.  135,  130. 
Coveting  and  obtaining  tin*  title  of  atu- 
ba-  .;vdor,  iv,  2  0.  Atig'-r  ot  the  Sp.mi  b 
atidu' -ador  thereat,  2u7.  Hi.  eolh.quy 
witli  King  -laiinH  on  the  sovenugnty  <d  | 
tic  Mate..,,  go?  i Kite .  On  th«*  English  dis¬ 
like  o!  peace  with  Spain,  2*K  See  it,  1 1% 
iii,  4;>G.  too. 

O.vo't'.t,, <  lift stel, 

t!  vsi'n.K,  Philip';*  revenue  from,  iii,  488. 
C.wru.io,  commander  of  Hillst,  beheaded, 
iii,  !()%  Hit). 

Can  ar  Ca:.imiu:m treaty  of,  its  provisions 
and  character,  iii,  I7u.  509. 

Cati.i.i.t,  Lr,  .aege  and  reduction  of,  lit,  305, 
300.  3us. 

Oatiiui.-im’.  de  Medici,  queen  mother,  of 
France,  i,  is.  Her  systematic  demoiali- 
7, at  ion  of  her  children  and  Machiavellian 
dot  lines,  12.  Tactics  ot  CuEe  towards 
i<*r,  .13.  Her  sou-murder  propor-al,  *15. 
Her  treatment,  ot  the  envoy...  limit  the 
state  <  ieneral,  33  55.  Mi  apprehension 
of  her  character  by  the  Provinces  and 
England,  03.  Projected  marriage  bet.wccn 
her  and  Philip  lb  GO.  Her  true  >fud  non 
relative  to  the  Provinces,  07.  How  her 
diplomacy  might  have  been  uetitr.iti7.eil, 
70.  Pn  seutatioii  of  the  Hutch  envoys  to 
her,  92.  Her  tearful  parting  with  them, 
9,j.  b'ebuking  the  Spanish  ambassador: 
her  real  object  in  coquetting  with  the 
envoys,  :»5,  90.  100,  101.  Her  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  own  account 
ot  her  tall:  with  Mendoza  thereon,  oo-ioo. 
What  Philip  thought  of  her  proposed  in¬ 
vasion  of  England,  1 02.  (irouudof  her 
claim  upon  Cambray,  131.  Suhjeet  for 
her  hitler  lament,  ii,  323..  Consulting  her 
tab, .man  .,  her  perplexity,  *to3.  Oppo.ate 
cm  ep  of  la* r  reproach's.  to  lier  son,  4ik, 
5*29.  Her  end,  529,  See.  i,  1 1  it.  11 M.  125. 
Cathi.i.mm;  t»f  Navarre,  her  cook,  id,  2, -ok 
<illt:.eilt  to  her  by  the  Slate.,  4o3. 
Catuuuc,.,  bte  Roman  '  .’at  liSliea. 


Cathult.b,  Lewis  van  dor,  silencing  a  vain¬ 
glorious  challenger,  iii,  K)2. 

C Aimer,  or  Catricc,  Italian  colonel,  killed, 
iv,  7o.  175. 

Cauueiseo,  iii,  129.  Besieged  and  cipcural 
by  Parma,  139-141. 

Caux,  the  land  of,  iii,  141. 

Cavenm.-h,  Itidiard,  on  the  wealth  and 
naval  strength  ot  Holland,  i,  367.  On  the 
pitiable  state  of  the  English  troops  there, 
372  note.  His  estimate  of  Leicester’s  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  States,  *127.  Exulting  over 
the  iveondli  itiou  of  Elizabeth  and  Leicca* 
ter,  440.  1 1  is  congrat  ulatory  letter  tt, 

Burgh  ley,  44 1  'note.  On  the  elfect  of  the 
Anglo-Spanish  intrigue.-.,  492.  no'e.  His 
opinions  as  to  the  queen’s  a^umption  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  .states,  ii,  59  vote, 
si.  What  he.  regarded  as  ile*  enemy's 
sheet  ani’iior,  02  note.  Hu  tin*  need  tor 
financial  reform  in  the  Slat  s,  07  note. 
On  Kii/.ab*  thb  popularity  there,  09  note.. 
M.  Hi.-,  suspicion  of  Buys,  72  note.  Sat 
i,  493. 

(Jim,  Edward,  contributing  to  th<*  decisive 
art im:  at  Nieiip.»rt.  iv,  30,  37. 

f  !r.ci  i.,  Sir  Ih.bert .  ait-rwords  earl  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  hi:-  ]i"!"-onal  appearance,  Ac. :  Eliza- 
heth’s  ni<  kiiatue  for  iniu,  ii,  3 11.  Replying 
diplomatically  to  a  diplomatic  ;  what  he 
pra,V"d  lor,  312,343.  Hi.-,  report  of  the 

state  (if  f Blend,  314.  Amenithv.  of  his 
journey  t,o  <1 hen t,  3 : 6-3 is.  Attribute:-  of 
which  he  deemed  penc*  to  he  the  mother, 
34  0,  On  to  Antweip:  refreshing  .-lghts 
by  the  way,  351.  Wh.it  lie  heard  at.  bis 
Antwerp  host’s  table,  2,53.  His  reception 
at,  Iiergeu-op-Zoom  and  Bridie:  his  im- 
jires-ichs  ot  Prince  Maurice,  353,  354. 
On  tb5  exchange  of  civilities  between 
Parma'hmd  tie*  English  commiRsiuners, 
300.  0  4  the  French  kmgb.  neglect  of 

Ibmeii,  i/,  12.9  vote.  Prime  mini.-.ter  of 
Fnelaiid,  iv,  129,  His  supremacy  in  the 
government,  134.  Unlit  iheabie :  bin 
wealth  and  influence,  135.  His  views 
rel  dive  to  Spain  and  the  States,  146,  147. 
M,e4er-:-pii it,  ot  the  Spanish  party,  156. 
His  couici'eneeh  with  Ba  me  whit,  and  Ho 
Boiitiv,  15M-161.  Lectured  by  his  king, 
loth  ’  See  iii,  I  73.  4.50.  452.  454.  400.  IV, 
4  l.  1 5s,  102.  H7,  205.  202. 

Onrn,,  Sir 'i'noma-,  Hutch  governorship  con¬ 
ferred  on,  i,  33 1.  lntereiu,i*  drawn  from 
hi-,  departure  on  *  ick  leave,  43 1.  Volun¬ 
teer  at,  HoesiMirg,  ii,  4o.  Not  in  favour 

i  with  Lriee.-t,"!',  .-2.  See  ii,  353. 

(Ji:<:n„s,  the,  their  pidicy  towards  able  mei>- 

UmniM.iin,  Marquis;  of,  sent  to  .supersede 
Parma,  Iii,  207-209.  Superseded  hinisali 
210. 

Ci.vi.on,  Hutch  relations  with,  iv,  lot.  227. 

Chai.k.nv,  <  fount.,  at.  the  siege  of  Koueig  iii, 
131.  132.  Beatei.  ,«ptured,  ami  l  reed  by 
the  king's  fool,  130. 

Cnai.oxs  pfirlinrucut  deem.**,  bumJnp  of 

|  and  by,  iii,  4 a. 
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Chamilagny,  avenging  Missel  f  upon  the  pa¬ 
triots  :  his  onaracter,  i,  20.  More  active 
than  ever,  21.  His  reward,  21.  Ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Antwerp,  248.  Result 
of  his  “  rhetoric  and  clever  management,” 
248.  Giving  out  mysterious  and  mischie¬ 
vous  hints,  ‘1 21.  425. 427.  Characterizing 
the  English  court,  446.  Intrigue  directed 
by  him,  461.  How  Madame  de  Bours 
jilted  him,  ii,  170.  Making  merry  there¬ 
after,  284.  “Chopping  in”  at  the  con¬ 
ference  with  the  English  envoys,  271. 3 i 6. 
His  recipe  for  resuscitating  Antwerp,  iii, 
2L.  On  the  “consummate  wisdom’'  ofi 
the  «  rebels,”  and  the  peculiar  province  of 
heresy,  23.  24.  Afraid  of  his  head ;  used 
as  a  tool  of  Famese,  211.  His  calumnies 
against  Famese,  214  note.  See  i,  453. 
468.  478.  488.  ii,  282.  200.  340.  342.  377. 

CiiAMPEttNOUN,  Captain,  reporting  cm  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Leicester’s  resignation,  ii,  300.  391. 

Cm  a  nucMAGNii,  his  scheme  of  universal  em¬ 
pire  why  a  failure,  iii,  360,  361. 

Charles  of  Sweden,  iv,  257. 

Charles  V.  of  Spain,  ii,  214.  Ilis  sale  of 
the  Spice  islands,  iv,  230. 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  i,  40.  Arguments 
by  which  he  made  Henry  of  Navarre  a 
catholic,  45.  See  i,  330. 

Charles  X,  sec  Bourbon. 

Chartres,  ceremony  over  the  holy  bottle  at, 
iii,  230. 

ChXstel,  or  Castel,  John,  his  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Henry  i  V,  iii,  200.  Demolition 
of  the  memorial  of  bis  infamy,  iv,  205. 

Chatillon,  grandson  of  Coligny,  at  Nieu- 
port,  iv,  28,  His  command  at  Ost, end,  60. 
Killed,  70. 

Chicot,  Icing’s  jester,  laking  a  ruble  pri¬ 
soner:  his  death  of  his  woundO'ii,  136. 

ClHMAV,  Prince,  of,  afterwards  dv  m  of  Ar- 
sehot,  event  due  to  his  adrok  teas,  i,  20. 
Sent  to  retake  Bonn,  ii,  4()u.  /'lisMiece-H, 
520.  Accommodates  himself  to  a  new 
state  of  things,  iii,  3u5.  _  Evil  elements  in 
his  character,  34 o.  See  i,  245.  iii,  333. 

Chimay,  Princess,  revenging  herself  upon 
an  indiscreet  scandal-monger,  ii,  135*137. 

Cn Inchon,  Count  of,  cause  of  his  disgrace,  iv, 
328. 

Chivalry  in  Spain,  iv,  315, 

Christian  HI  of  Denmark,  see  Denmark. 

Clara  Isabella,  infanta  of  Spain,  daughlei 
of  Philip  1 1,  called  in  conjunction  with 
her  husband  “  llic  archdukes.”  Marriage 
proposals  and  collateral  projects  relating 
to  her,  iii.,  121.  182.  Ish.  101.  221.  224. 
262.  2S7,  288.  200.  20  I.  302.  4  14.  Alleged 
desire  of  her  fat  Iter  to  marry  Iter  liimsHf, 
183.  Her  claims  to  the  thrones  of  France 
and  Eng lan  i,  182.  I  hi.  I  ms.  461.  Married 
to  the  cardinal  archduke  Albert,  47 1- 172. 
Her  father's  dying  injunctions  regarding 
her,  and  giM  to  and  parting  with  her,  476, 
477.  470.  Her  personal  appearance,  cha¬ 
racter,  endowments,  &<\  1)33.  Absurd 
rumour,  53V.  At  Nieuport,  iv,  11.  Her 
harangue  to  the  hoops,  12.  Triuuijpi 


promised  to  her,  2 1 .  The  picture  reversed 
39.  At  Ostend :  her  artillery  labours,  68. 
Again  indulging  in  anticipations  of  vic¬ 
tory,  79.  Protestations  and  pilgrimages. 
170.  The  triumph  achieved,  201.  Her 
emotions  thereat,  202.  A  fling  at  her 
from  the  mutineers,  231.  .s'eeiv,4n3.  481. 

Claude  Muthieu  the  Jesuit,  iii,  121.  123. 

Clement  VIII,  Pope*,  his  dread  of  Philip  of 
Spain:  threats  of  the  latter  against  him, 
iii,  185,  186.  2 is.  Refusing  to  grant  and 
ultimately  granting  absolution  to  Henry 
IV,  228,  2211.  325,  326.  A  tempting  pros¬ 
pect,  430,  431.  His  assurances  to  Henry, 
433.  Arranging  terms  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  Franco,  h;o,  470.  Com¬ 
forting  the  dying  Philip  with  relies,  475. 
See  iv,  55. 

Clement,  Jacques,  Henry  of  Valois  mur¬ 
dered  by,  ii,  530.  Political  results  of  the 
crime,  iii,  1.  184. 

Clerk,  Dr  Bartholomew,  punned  on  by  Sid¬ 
ney  and  summed  up  by  Leicester,  i,  377 
Measuring  himself  u  ith  the  “  big  fellows,” 
389.  Praying  to  be  recalled,  ii,  84.  Con¬ 
fiding  a  secret  to  the  \\  rong  man,  223. 233, 
See  i,  422. 

Clea  ks,  the  mad  Duke  of,  Spanish  designs 
relative  to  his  territories,  iii,  427.  516.  iv, 
161.  Supposed  fold  death  of  his  duchess, 
iii,  427. 

Clifford,  Sir  Conyers,  reinforcements  pro¬ 
mised  by,  iii,  252. 

Cloth  trade  disputes  between  England  and 
Holland,  iv,  4on,  401, 

Clove  islands,  the  only  live,  iv,  228.  San¬ 
guinary  lights  for  their  possession,  228, 
229. 

Conn  am,  Lord,  parleying  on  behalf  of  the 
queen  with  Spam.-h  agent;,  i,  465.  467. 
47s.  4s3,  4-1.  On  the  etuha- to  Far¬ 
oe,  .e,  ii,  34(1-313.  See  i,  4s6.  488.  489. 
492.  493.  ii.  2".  I .  iii,  376. 

Coeuoudk:1,  or  Koeuorden,  iii,  5.  Its  im- 
por lance  m  a  military  point  of  view,  phy¬ 
sical  feature  , \*e,,  133.  Besieged  by  Mau¬ 
rice  :  cunlidrtiee of  the  Spatliatds,  15*1,  155. 
Progveiv,  ot  the  work  and  triumph  o!  the 
Dutchmen,  155.  158,159.  Abortive  efforts 
of  the  Spaniards  to  retake  it,  252.  254.  iv, 
218,  219. 

Colk.nv,  Loui-ade,  see  LouFn. 

Coloom:,  e fleet  ,  ot  party-warfare  in  the 
electorate  of,  i,  3(1.  n,  2.  St  C  iv,395. 

Co  loom-.,  arehhbbup-,  of,  ."«!  Knie.4.  of  Ba¬ 
varia.;  Truete.e  Gehhard, 

Coi.oma,  Don  Carlos,  sobtirr  and  historian, 
Iii,  1  to,  141.  < )n  the  to  ,  of  lib'  at  the 
niego  of  Steen v\yek,  I3u  note,  152  note. 
Soul  to  si'izo  de  Contemn,  3mJ,  His  ser- 
viee:.  at,  I  toiirlen  ,  313. 

Com'aium  on  th"  hahiteof  Engli  4i  noble# 
.bimis  1,  iii.  162  note  On  the  Ca¬ 
valry  of  (lie  Dutch  lepiibhc,  iv,  321. 

Conti,  Prince,  iii,  143. 

Contreras,  settling  a  dispute  impartially 
iii,  313. 

Con  wav,  Sir  Jdliu,  m  the  prosperous  rondi* 
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Sion  of  Holland,  i,  361.  On  tin*  condition  I 
of  tin  *  En'_li.-h  troops  there,  37n.  Per-  ! 
turbid  by  a  visit  from  Parma's  secretary,  | 
ii,  343.  Insulted  by  Grnit,  3ii7. 

Commit.  captured  by  Rinicw,  i ii,  si,  82. 

Ret. ike n  by  tic*  french,  sr»,  stl. 

Count. s,  Admiral  Simon  Palthasar  (lr*,  bis 
voyage  of  discovery,  iii,  542,  ;Y!3.  Older 
of  knighthood  jomji ii  d  by  him,  543.  See 
iv,  4U5. 

CoitnovA.  Ga-pam  do,  adopting  a  conr.-e 
best  suited  to  bis  interests  iv,326. 
Ooiinwauu.-,  Sir  Hilaries,  EngT-h  ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Spain,  iv,  2511.  1! is  report  on  the 

state  ol  Spain,  260  note.  On  tie-  need 
of  the  two  kings  lor  eneh  title  r’s  iielp,  261. 
Spanish  bribe  alien  d  to  him,  201.  II is 
indignation,  Unit  note".  Hinting  bow  the 
States  Ue.uld  lie  dealt  with,  202  W> it'  3. 
On  tie-  iniquities  of  the  Spani-di  court,  323 
'lOlt.C'.  Ill.-,  ji  U-de-niot,  oil  tile  propo.-ed 
peace,  4  77  note. 

CutYt:,  Alpiiotl.-e,  deed  ot  blond  Volunteered 
by,  ii,  40(1.  523.  Warning  Henry  IV  of 
Ins  danger,  in,  *f>,  “0. 

(bill  na  -aek.  d  by  tie'  English  and  hatch,  ; 
ii,  323,  a'gG.  _  ...  ■ 

Out  utk.w,  mutiny  oi  Spanish  troops  at,  in, 

00.  .  s 

horn;  w,  viefoty  of  Henry  of  Navarre  at, 
ii,  3>ili.  323,  32  I. 

Co:;,  English  correspondent,  on  the  ^relations 
between  I ienniiirk  and  Holland,  if,  77  'note 
(Juaoow  captured  bv  Spmola,  iv,  223. 

Cic.utN.  Rrittaiiy, lo-,t  to  Henry  IV;  conduct 
of  the  English  troops,  iii,  143,  hit. 

Cur.-cu,  George,  Epirote  duel',  ii,  44  note, 
47.  Unhorsed  by  Willoughby,  48.  _ 

Cut;\  t.eiMin  recovered  by  Maurice,  iii,  553, 
iv,  1. 

(Jkoi  r,  Sir  Janies, comptroller, a  go-between 
in  certain  underhand  negotiations  i,  433, 
464.  No  uiatdi  for  the  oppeB-  to  side,  4 M). 
Confronted  with  one  of  Carina’s  agent.., 
4H0-.H-.  NI i.  i*hi<*t  done  by  his  inter- 
ni  'diUine-,  4 H  l ,  132.  HU  in -pirer  there¬ 
in,  ii,  273.  Taking  farce  for  le.d'ny,  ‘M.  ! 
Hi ;  facility  lor  getting  into  trouble:  de¬ 
precating;  his  queen's  anger,  dt'1*,  2,07. 
Completely  I  mod  winked  by  the  Sp.mintds, 
377,  37s.  3-0.  MovkI  almw.4  totear;.,  t'-'.t. 
.SVsr’i,  MIC.  471.  472,  473.  4tifi.  ii.  3lh  313. 
CimMU,  one  of  the  sixteen  tyrant,,  of  Card, 
iii,  12U.  12 1. 

Ci:t:*a  i  i„  Wo'iier,  introducing  a  net: ret  ne¬ 
gotiator  to  the  1  midi  statesmen,  iv,  273- 

Onnii-.UA,  Pedro,  his  miserable  end, iv,  215. 

h.w.i  ,  Pi.hert,  ii,  131.  Sec  Otheman. 

Ham,  Ur  Valentine,  English  commissioner, 
ii,  :;:u.  Hi  * eh"l-i  tie  acquirements, 34 1 . 
Hannah  e-timate  of  him,  354.  3CI.  In 
conferuev  v.ith  tlw  Spanish  commis- 
niouet  ,.  2711-372.  37  1.  377.  Exchanging 
“ quint uphe.itioii ■■  ”  with  them,  376,  Ro* 
cnuiiie  in’ing  a  rivhuie  ot  another  style 
,  than  hit  own,  :*  7.  W!*ere  more  and 


where  less  than  a  match  for  the  enemy, 
378.  On  a  booth-?**,  journey:  “pangs 
of  els  lie”  and  “  v,  r-es  out  of  Virgil,” 
3G-3-.2.  Catechising  Parma  concerning 
Allen’.',  hook  against  the  queen,  383-23(1. 
See  ii,  3-11.  331. *255.  351 . 4  I  -’.  420. 

1)’.\  u.A'iNi -,  French  e-ener.d,  i,  156. 

Has  %  ii.ur.i:.-,  Castle,  Mon  dragon's  {singular 
escape  at,  iii,  322. 

D’Arim.xf;.  Agrippu,  IIugu»  not  ofiioT  of 
Henry  IV,  diseomhting  of  an  intriguer,  i, 

4  6,  47.  06.  Occasion  ol  Ih-mys  design 
against  his  life,  43.  St  e  iv,  343. 

li’Avna,  Hon  Juan  Alvarez,  admiral  of  the 
Spanish  fh-ei  at  Gibraltar,  iv,  23 3.  Hold¬ 
ing  In',  a-sai lauts  too  cheaply,  3u(»,  301. 
Ill  aeiion  w  it i l  t  hem.  3<d ,  302.  iv  ill-  d,  302. 

Has  isnN,  William,  sent  on  an  t  mbas.-y  to 
the  State-General,  i,  si.  Aiiopuon  of  a 
course  suggested  by  him,  82.  I  illieultii;s 
put  upon  him  by  burgh  ley's  instruct  ions, 
S3,  d,  sf».  On  the  jet  ling  of  the  pro* 
vine*  -  relative  to  t  im  Fieiidi  k  inn's  oilers, 
:-,6,  '-7.  Eiitiiiiingmg  in  truciioi.- sent,  to 
Iii m  by  tin*  quien,  "7.  On  1  ivshmg’s 
iiii’condui''  and  impi  i.-omneiit,  Id.  On 
Hole  nloT  :  elt-fei i r 1 1. ;e ti<  *,  at  1ns  failure 
at,  imi-b-i  oi-",  i  7 1 .  Hi,  repoits  con* 
eendng,  and  bearing  h-waid-,  Sainte 
A iriec'tide,  2it7.  23*,-26i*.  261.  Words  (if 
Eli/,  t belli  c,  uried  b  ick  to  the  StateH  by 
him,  3 i (!.  Annoyances  experienced  by 
him:  value  of  bis  advice,  318,  313. 
Prince  Maurice’s  eulegium  upon  him, 
323.  1IU  MTviee-.,  pe- uniaiy  -aerilices, 
and  personal  V  evatloii  ,  325-527.  2.3 J.  Hit? 
complaint-;  agamst  the  Norrises, 334,  333. 
Value  o!  hi.,  co-operalien  to  Leicester, 
37  h  i  In;  part  m  tie- conferences  on  the 
oiler  ov'  the  States  CoveneU'.-hip  to  Leices¬ 
ter,  -3-3.  Tickli-h  mi./  ion  ennlidi  d  to 
him  by  ''Leicester :  weather  hindrances  to 
hiu  prog 3.87,  3 333  33  1.  3't6.  Ar- 
rive.*,  in'  nghmd:  be  pn  hminaiy  call  on 
Wal  .ingbatu,  -loo.  lh'a\inv  tin-  qm  en’R 
wrath  in  defeiire  of  Lcin-rf  r,  4UO-4UI. 
Ileporlhig  prog  less  to  1/  iee.t,  r,  405.  407, 
.ids.  Turned  upon  by  l.eieed,-  r:  insimia- 
ti oils  ol  the  latter  against  him,  415-118. 
H ir. comments  t lien-on,  1 1 note:;.  Taking 
the  earl's  disfavour  c,i  ievou  ly,  133.  Ro* 
milt,  of  Ills,  f'.iiiiiiul  ohedicuce  to  royal 
order-,  ii,  185.  1 33,  13t.  See  i,  320.  461. 

I  »K  lil  TUCM',  fg  Sully. 

In-;  Gastko,  U«m  Alphon-o,  his  attack  on 
and  repuh-.e  at.  Atciieii,  Sumatra,  iv,  3Hs, 
3s3.  I  test  ruction  ol  his  Heel,  by  the 
hutch,  3,83-331. 

I  )k  (  !,vstko,  GoU'/ales,  at  the  rescue  of  the 
Koweru-tyn,  i,  2i)7. 

I  »k  hi  Ml,  haniel,  Netherlundi;  commi®. 
Kiotier,  in  conference  with  the  queen,  ii. 
417,  4i «.  Report  ul  their  conversation, 
■I  13-421. 

I T.iv'r,  Ibielke  van,  Nctherhmd»offictT;  hi« 
disliguring;  wo  mils,  i,  213. 

Hk  G-  tui-.no;;,  liis  iroachei'A  tmd  late,  iii,  305- 
3(/i. 
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De  Gordan,  or  Gourdon,  ii,  4G3.  See 
Gourdon. 

De  Griyse,  or  de  Gryze,  Jacques,  Dutch 
envoy  in  England,  how  characterized  by 
Paul  Buys,  i,  7 3.  274.  Mission  on  which 
he  accompanied  Ortel  to  England,  and 
transactions  in  which  he  took  part,  27 1 . 
277-280.  Letters  carried  home  by  him, 
280. 

De  la  Noue,  see  La  Noue. 

De  la  Riviere,  physician  to  Henry  IV, his 
main  occupation,  iii,  278. 

Delft,  “  another  London  almost,”  i,  352. 
Its  attitude  on  the  question  of  a  truce 
with  Spain,  iv,  467.  475. 

Delfzyl,  iii,  91.  Captured  by  Maurice,  104. 

Del  Monte,  Camillo  Bourbon,  fort  on  the 
Kowenstyn  commanded  by,  i,  197.  In 
action  against  the  patriots.  202.  208. 

De  Loo,  Andrea,  secret  agent  in  England 
for  Spain,  i,  4  61.  466.  Example  of  his 
regard  for  conscientiousness,  468.  Re¬ 
porting  the  results  of  his  intrigues,  47u- 
472.  ii,  275.  278  note.  280,  281.  Much 
depressed:  in  spirits  again,  ii,  281.  Cre¬ 
dulous  himself,  and  inoculating  English 
statesmen  with  his  credulity,  283.  286. 
See  i,  487.  490.  492.  493. 

De  Maissk,  Hurault,  envoy  from  Henry  IV 
to  Elizabeth,  iii,  439.  His  conference 
with  her,  4(0-442.  Difference  between 
his  report  and  hers,  452. 

Dn  Masikres,  governor  of  Gertraydenberg, 
killed,  iii,  248, 

De  Mexia,  Anlres  besieged  and  captured 
by,  iii,  37 1. 

Democracy,  tendency  of  mankind  towards, 
iii,  482. 

De  Morgans,  envoy  from  Henry  IV,  iii, 
240.  Results  of  his  eloquence, _  232-294. 

Dendermondk,  treachery  of  the/  governor 
of,  i,  20.  Capitulated,  133.  S$e  131. 

Denmark;,  sovereignty  of  HolL'kid  offered 
to  the  king  of,  ii,  76.  78.  Sur  liaised  effect 
of  Indian  gold,  236.  His  offer  of  media¬ 
tion  to  Philip,  and  advice  of  Parma 
thereon,  288,  289.  Sending  envoys  to  the 
States,  iv,  360.  425.  453.  458.  Sen  iii, 
420.  470.  iv,  128. 

Derry,  Henry  Stanley,  Earl  of,  taking  farce 
for  reality, ‘ii,  284.  One  in  an  embassy  to 
Parma,  3H).  No  match  for  the  latter  and 
his  agt nits,  341.  His  spirited  reply  to  a 
threat  of  invasion,  375.  See  ii,  366.  373. 
■129.  iv,  150. 

De  Konsov,  Count,  slain,  iii,  315. 

De  1 1<  >sn  ks,  see  Rosnes. 

De  Kosny,  see  Sully. 

De  Iiussv,  French  envoy  at  the  Hague,  iv, 
340. 

De  Sa.no  y,  French  minister,  on  the  shilly¬ 
shallying  of  England,  iii,  296,  297  and 
note.  11  is  arrival  iu  England,  351.374. 
His  interviews  with  Elizabeth  and  Burgh- 
ley,  and  dignified  rebuke  to  the  latter,  375, 
376. 

Dew  Pruneaux,  'French  envoy  to  the  States- 
General,  i,  53.  His  extravagant  profes¬ 


sions  relative  to  the  cavalier  treatment  of 
the  Dutch  agents,  55.  His  character,  55. 
Result  of  his  eloquence  upon  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  States-General,  57,  58.  60,  61. 
Complimentary  gift  to  him,  61.  Rebuking 
both  his  own  court  and  the  States-General 
for  neglected  promises,  90.  His  pronun¬ 
ciation  on  the  articles  of  annexation,  92. 
His  emotions  and  proverb  utterances  on 
parting  with  the  Dutch  envoys,  93. 

J>  Varenne,  sent  by  Henry  IV  to  Spain: 
alleged  object  of  his  mission,  iii,  287.  His 
real  name  and  degrading  antecedents, 
288  and  note.  Opposite  views  as  to  his 
errand:  Cal vaert’s  report, 289,290.  Men¬ 
doza’s  reply  to  a  request  of  his,  291.  Hia 
own  report  of  his  Spanish  mission,  and 
subsequent  mission,  to  Elizabeth,  291 
note. 

De  Veer,  Gerrit,  diarist  of  the.  Arctic  ex¬ 
pedition,  on  the  egg-tree  tradition,  iii,  528, 
On  the  vicissitudes  of  the  voyage,  53G. 
531.  531.  538.  539. 

De  Vega,  Parma’s  life  saved  by,  i,  1.86. 

Deventer,  Leicester’s  protege,  see  Pro* 
ninck. 

Deventer,  the  historian,  value  of  a  work 
of,  iii,  289  note. 

Deventer,  city  of,  its  importance:  seized 
by  the  English,  ii,  145, 146.  Coiwquences 
of  Stanley’s  appointment  to  its  governor¬ 
ship,  147-152.  Treacherous  surrender  of 
the  city  to  the  Spaniards,  160-163.  Con¬ 
ditions  imposed  on  the  citizens,  163.  Fate 
of  the  chief  traitors,  167,  168.  15  suits  of 

the  treason,  171.  176.  195.  199.  Invested 
by  Maurice,  and  recaptured  for  the 
States,  iii,  99-104.  Again  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  iv,  218.  See  iii,  69.  97.  iv,  225. 
242. 

De  Vicir,  a  good  soldier,  but  only  half  a 
man,  iii,  32%  329. 

De  Vido.san,  responsible  post,  inherited  by, 

iii,  346.  Evidences  of  his  ineompeteney, 
34  6, 34  7.  II  is  fatal  mistake,  352.  Killed, 
352. 

De  Viloar*-,  admiral  of  France,  boa  , ling  of 
his  successes  at  Rotten,  iii,  135.  Beseech¬ 
ing  help,  138.  Does  over  to  Henry  IV, 
312.  Terms  of  the  bargain,  Un'd  n>>te. 
His  equipment  and  fate  at  tie1  .urge  of 
l)ourlen%  312,  313.  Sliorl-siglnedno-s  of 

his  murderer:  censure  pas: . .  on  him, 

313,311.  See  22 1 . 

Dexter,  Ralph,  English  engineer  at,  O  .tend, 

iv,  179. 

D’HitMiERK.s,  killed  at,  I  lam,  iii,  396.  Grief 
of  til.  king,  5()7. 

Diary  .\,  Paul,  Polish  envoy,  hi',  oration  to 
and  reception  by  the  Stated-General,  iii, 
■121,422.  Thence  to  England:  how  ret 
down  by  Elizabeth,  423. 

Diego  ok  Yeces,  Philip's  confessor,  an¬ 
nounces  his  master'*  approaching  end  and 
receives  his  conlK-jou,  iii,  474.  478,  479. 

Dikitk,  gallant  victory  of  the  English  at, 

|  iii,  1  16  vote.  See  128.  139.  1 10,  1 1 1  ,  448. 

|  }  hmm,  mu.b.'f-m.wte.r  of  the  English  force# 
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in  Holland.  jii  the  .state  of  his  men,  i, 
371.  ii,  61  t  •.  te. 

Itaorr .V:  tr-hal  iii,  115. 

Dijon,  iege  aiul  surrender  of,  iii,  324. 

Dinant,  Count  ilc,  .slain,  iii,  315. 

D'Im.uy,  Havre,  surrender  of  Cam  bray  by, 
iii,  326.  Exhumation  and  treatment  oi 
itis  remains,  331. 

1  ni'i.oMAci'  ol  tin*  Elizabethan  epoch,  its 
character,  i,  271. 

Dirkzoon,  Adrian,  admiral  of  the  Dunkirk 
pirate  llert,  captured,  iv,  234. 

DisTiu>T  the  only  citadel  against  tyrants, 

ii,  2-6. 

Do  «■:>,  tee  Van  der  Docs. 

Dik.si-.cko,  attacked  by  Leicester,  il,  21. 
Captured  and  partly  savin  d,  39-11. 

I  Em iJiis,  Prince  oi,  iii,  115.  liaises  the 
sieges  of  Lumbulle  and  Craon,  l  is.  143. 

I  Minato,  Antonio,  on  the  excellence  of  the 
English  infantry,  iv,  520  note.  On 
woman's  position  m  Holland,  525. 

Ikjisia,  .John  Andrew,  liis  scheme  against 
Marseilles,  iii,  313. 

Duni a,  Prince,  his  threat,  against  Moroo, 

iii,  Path 

IXme,  Colonel,  “  wonhl  sing  his  song  whose 
bread  lie  has  eaten,"  ii,  389.  His  fitness 
for  hirt  post  at  <  >.  tend,  iv,  -7.  At  a 
burning  fort,  111.  Finding  the.  impos¬ 
sible  true,  112.  broken  in  inaltli,  1H. 
Laying  about,  with  hi*  broad  sword,  197. 
Wounded  to  the  death,  193.  Ntae  iv,  109. 

D'Ouv  ti.r.M,  his  share  in  the  traflickings  for 
surrendering  Ham  and  result  l, hereof,  iii. 
303-307. 

DM, -.’AT  and  Perron,  tln-ir  successful  mission 
to  Lome,  iii,  325. 

Itornu.N.j,  its  Die  and  surroundings,  ill, 
305.  if  sieged  by  Eiien tes,  30;-;.  in¬ 
cidents  during,  and  bloody  end  to  the 
siege,  31 1-319. 

I  ton;.- as,  the,  father  and  ton,  their  eminence 
in  learning,  iv,  326. 

iJovuu,  interview  between  Elizabeth  and 
de  Prthune  at,  iv,  1 1 1-1  13. 

Ittuivi-:,  Sir  Francis,  i,  312.  Revelation 
Ijegun  by  Hi.-  lamott.i  expedition,  306, 
inaugurating  hie  carter  oi  victory,  467. 
Ell i ’ct  of  his  successes;  “a  fearful  man 
to  Spain,"  47 1,  473.  Complexion  put 
uj«>n  his  exploits  at  home,  479,  Ellect 
of  home  intrigue;,  upon  the  vclat  thereof, 
492.  A  description  of  hint ;  his  parental 
mail, don,  ii,  99.  Holden  results  of  hlH 
Morrow  round  the  earth,"  96.  Two- 
fund  policy  of  the  tjueen  towards  him; 
is.-, tie  of  his  next,  voyage,  97.  His  visit 
to  the  Netherlands  and  its  upshot,  97. 
Sailing  for  Spain  :  ;eatteriug  and  captur¬ 
ing  slaps  and  treasure,  267-270.  Repu¬ 
diated  by  Ids  'pie,  n,  270,271  nates.  294. 
Iii,,  equipment  at  and  participation  In 
tic*  light,  with  the  Armada,  432.  450. 
lit,  ship  ‘‘the  Rev<  nge"  and  her  equip- 
Uu  r»t,  132.  Surrender  of  a  Spanish 
tuhmial  to  hint,  432,  433.  His  delight  at 
the  UijtfhL  o!  the  Armada^  478,  47o.  482. 


Foul-mouthed  accusations  of  FrobLher 
against  him,  497,  4  as  and  note,  ilia 
part  in  the  Anglo-Dutch  expedition  to 
Spain,  525,  526.  Dead,  iii,  359.  .See  i, 
4*24.  430.  ii,  17.  135.  2>(l.  427.  450.455. 
456.  459,  460.  462.  471.  476.  477.  493. 

Draiton,  Alice,  an  alleged  victim  of 
Leicester’s,  i,  34  S. 

Drerrix,  Cornelius,  the  wonder*«man  of 
Aikmaar,  iv,  52s. 

Dreux,  abandonment  of  the  siege  of,  iii,  48. 
Its  successful  renewal,  222. 

Drury,  Sir  Hubert,  saving  Sir  Francis 
Vere,  iv,  35. 

Du  Dan,  Captain,  put  to  death,  ii,  23. 

Du  Doth,  Warner,  defending  the  Waal,  iv, 
24  3. 

Deoi.ey,  .John,  liih  service  to  one  king  and 
reward  from  another,  i,  346. 

Drni.KY,  Thomas  contradicting  a  report 
prejudicial  to  Leiee^mr,  t,  396.  ibid  note. 

Du  Fot  it,  Pierre,  liip-d  assassin,  tricked  by 
religious  imimmeriet,;  bis  late,  iii,  282, 

DuvKUNwwuiii),  Admiral,  iii,  367.  tie* 
Wanin  ii.d. 

Du  Mai  rier,  Chevalier,  anecdote  related 
by,  iii,  162  note. 

Dunkirk,  a  m.-.t  of  pirate,;,  ill,  352,  353. 
K.e;~ult  of  their  doing*  on  the  commerce 
of  the  Netherlands,  iv,  2.  Resolve  ol 
the  States  with  regard  to  the  place,  2, 
Result,  of  their  ellorts,  55,  56.  A  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  legality  ol  the  pirates' 
proceedings,  23,5.  .See  iv,  214. 

Duceek-us-Morna r,  on  the  holy  league,  i, 
4.  Manifesto  against  it  drawn  up  by 
him,  117.  His  estimate  of  and  bearing 
towards  Sainte  Aldegonde,  268,  269. 

Mourning  over  his  eounfry,  ii,  324,  325. 
On  the  eonduct,  of  Elizabeth  to  Holland, 
388.  ibis  wail  over  ll-nry  the  Fourth’s 
conversion  to  Romanism,  iii,  238  note. 
On  Henry’s  proposal  tor  the  Infanta’s 
hand,  287.  So-  iii,  43.  177.  230.  287.  556. 
557. 

In  ium.o,  marshal  of  the  archduke's  camp, 
slam,  i\,  86. 

I  hitch  East,  India  Company,  iii,  542.  Oc¬ 
casion  o!  it;  loimdat.inn  and  terms  of  Sts 
charter,  iv,  121  126.  itH  third  licet,  227. 
English  opposition  to  its  monopolies, 
23ii,  231.  Result  of  its  victory  at,  Tydor, 
232,  233.  See  i V,  352,  4  1 0,  4  1  1 . 

Dutch  West,  India  Company's  charter,  its 
conditions,  &<:,  iv,  276  27s.  3, >9. 

Du  Tritium,  his  attack  on  and  repulse  at 
Dergen-i q>-Zomn,  iv,  233,231.  Cause  of 
his  animosity  to  tin*  Slates,  231.  Result 
ol  his  attempt  upon  Sluys,  239,  2lu. 

East  India,  Companies,  Hi,  542.  See  I  hitch 
East  India  Company. 

Kwcrra:  of  Nemours,  i,  J25.  Of  Nantea, 
iii,  470. 

Ei>moni>kn,  English  envoy,  ill,  228  note. 
On  La,  V areiun/H  mission  to  Spain,  291 

|  n«te.  What  the  States  th  sight  and  tin* 
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queen  said  on  liis  reception  in  the 
Netherlands,  559,  560.  „  ,. 

Komont,  Lamt-al  Count,  cruelty  ^  ® 
exe<  ution,  i,  336.  An  ungratehil  agent 
in  the  crime,  ii,  64.  See  ui,  27.  67.  193. 

Egmont,  Count  Philip,  son  of  the  above, 
sacrificing  dignity  for  the  sake  ot  liberty 
i  221  A  foremost  man  in  the  Spanish 
army,  iii,  27.  Boasting  at  Ivry,  50. 
His  successful  first  and  fatal  second 
charge,  51,  52.  See  i,  245. 

Elizabeth,  Queen:  B  rustration  ot  her 
intended  assassination,  i,  2.  Warnings 
sent  to  her  from  the  continent,  3.  Her 
advice  to  the  provinces  relative  to 
Anjou,  10.  23.  Pier  harsh  treatment  of 
sectaries,  and  comparative  tolerance  to¬ 
wards  papists,  24,  25.  Her  alleged 
ground  lor  putting  papists  to  death,  26. 
Her  refusal  to  recognize  Mary  Stuart  as 
her  successor,  27.  How  regarded  by  the 
prince  of  Orange :  her  conduct  towards 
the  Dutch  provinces,  28,  29.  French 
caricatures  upon  her,  40.  Causes  of 
timidity  in  her  councils  relative  to  Spam 
and  the  Netherlands:  course  favoured 
by  her  62.  63.  Device  to  set  France  and 
Spain  by  the  ears  alleged  against  her  67. 
Her  position  in  the  esteem  of  Dutch 
statesmen,  69,  70.  Idea  to  she 

stiff  dung,  77  82  Her  tantaliz  g 

course  towards  the  Irovmces,  78.  He 
liberations  and  ultimate  resolve  of  her 
council,  78,  79.  Her  perplexities  relative 
to  the  nature  of  the  Fnnch  king  sellers 
to  the  provinces,  82.  Heal  object  con¬ 
templated  by  her  go  vernment  as  between 

the  Provinces  and  the  trench  king,  s3. 
Over-subtlety  of  her  lord-tretisurer,  to, 
84  Walsingham’s  comment  on  the 
impolicy  of  her  proceedings,  85.  in¬ 
structing  Davison  to  encourage  tu« 
Dutch  people  to  rely  upon  her  8<- 
Their  appeal  through  him  to  hei ,  88, 
Her  true  intentions  towards  the  Nethu- 
landers,  102. 103.  Eloquence  ot  abpumsh 
ambassador  upon  her  “abominations, 
118.  Her  persecution,  of  her  catholic 
subjects,  its  causes  and  its.  consequences, 
i*22  123.  Compliment  paid  to  her  by 
Sixtus  V  128.  .Result  of  her  intercession 
for  Treslong,  144.  Her  encouraging 
assurances  to  the  Antwerpera,  220 
Mutual  distrust  between  herself  ami 
Sain  to  Aldegonde,  251.  2>>g*  -o7. 

Anxiety  of  tin*  latter  to  set  himself  light 
with  her,  265,  266.  Shape  determined  to 
be  given  by  her  to  her  alliance  with  the. 
Hollanders:  her  diplomatic  coq  nettings, 
271-273.  Conferences  of  her  mimstcia 
and  herself  with  the.  Dutch  envoys,  27.)- 
279.  281.  HI  effects  of  her  iiold.ug  h<M 
hand  at  a  critical  moment,  283.  Uianci  - 
•jig  attitude  taken  up  both  by  herseli 
and  the  Dutch  States:  the  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  283-285.  financial  reasons  ior 
caution'  on  the  part  of  her  advisers,  287. 


What  she  w&uted  from  Holland,  28S. 
Affection  of  the  Pope  and  Philip  ot  bpam 
towards  her,  2S9.  What  in  her  appre¬ 
hensions  Mary  Stuart  embodied,  289. 
Her  personal  appearance,  costume,  ana 
linguistic  acquirements,  300,  301.  Her 
conferences  with  and  replies  to  a  new 
Dutch  deputation:  ultimatum  insisted 
on  by  her,  303,  304.  305.  308..  309-311. 
3L1-314.  Her  attitude  on  learning  ot  the 
fall  of  Antwerp,  314.  Her  encouraging 
letters  to  the  States,  315.  316.  Still  m  a 
chaffering  humour,  317.  Motive  from 
which  her  parsimony  sprang,  318.  a 
truth  thoroughly  comprehended  by  her, 
320.  Becoming  furious:  upbraiding  the 
Dutch  envoys:  terms  at  length  agreed 
on  320-322.  Frank  submission  of  1  rmce 
Maurice  to  the  conditions  required  by 
her,  323-324.  Perplexing  effect  of  lier 
caprices,  326.  333.  Her  conduct,  towards 
Leicester  in  money  matters,  327-33-. 
Her  manifesto  on  espousing  the  JJutcn 
cause,  and  charges  against  Spain  thereui, 
335-337.  Her  animus  towards  Sir  1  hihp 
Sidney,  339.  340.  Appointment  she 
ultimately  gave  him,  342..  Her  un¬ 
wavering  affection  lor  Leicestei,  34w. 
Why  she  made  common  cause  with 
Holland,  354.  “  tooteetress  ”  or  pro¬ 

tected  ?  363.  Affection  ol  the  Hollamfeis 
fur  her,  368.  Condition  of  her  troops  in 
Holland:  their  composition  and  anti -re¬ 
douts,  369-372.  4  17.  421  <‘.r 

weakness  and  her  sirength,  3"b.  Dei 
emotions  on  learning  Leicester’s  aggran¬ 
disement  by  the  Hollanders,  .390.  394* 
incitements  to  her  jealousy,  39;>.  Her 
angrv  manifestoes  to  the  ear! -and  to  the 
Stab's,  3t)6-399.  Her  reception  of  Davi¬ 
son's  pleadings  on  behall.  ol  the  earl, 
401-405.  Her  dialogues  wit  U  hlnrlcy  on 
same  subject,  409-4  12.  Effect  o*  her 
penny-wise  economy:  her  reprimand 
read  to  the  States’  council,  421,422.  Sus¬ 
pected  of  plotting  for  p-aee:  ( Ihampagny  a 
hints,  423,  424.  Vavasour’s  advice  to  her 
as  to  the.  best,  road  to  that  end,  4  30.  Still 
parsimonious:  disgusting  her  l"»‘d  trea*» 
surer,  431.  Magic  effect  Ol  a  letter  from 
Leicester,  432,  433.  Her  eumtol  t  mg  fetr 
ters  to  him  and  to  the  States,  434-437. 
Substance  of  same  and  of  Imr  instruct  ioiiH 
to  Heneage  thereon,  43.,- 13-  Hotel',,  Dll- 

happy  results  ofiier  conduct  in  reference 
to  tin'- earl,  433.  A  “Min  in  a  turv,  441. 
Her  duplicity  towards,  W.iDiugham  and 
injustice  to  Heueage,  44*2-115.  Again 
gracious  to  LoiceSier,  431,  451.  Lends  tt 
“  papi-r-plaister  ”  to  Heiieag.-,  452.  < ‘*u- 

tent,ed  with  him  and  his  niis-.iou,'.  45/. 
Explaining  her  “mistake"  to  the  States, 
456  note.  Juncture  brought  atout  by 
her  tergi venation  and  wayward  course, 
459  Her  indifference  to  th«*  condition  ol 
her  troops  in  Holland,  4i;i.  Trap  into 
which  she  fell:  her  touring  towardft 
Wulshighui*!,  4 63-46L  to>rd  Oobham  3 
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promise  on  her  behalf,  '*05.  Her  “both 
hard  and  soft"  condition,  47u.  Suspi¬ 
cion*  of  lu»r  intentions  in  the  French 
quarter,  I  To.  Conditions  of  peace  with 
Spain  proposed  by  her :  their  character, 
ill.  Her  views  as  represented  by  the 
SpauLh  agent,  172.  Her  robes  not  quite 
unsullied,  473.  Her  secret,  letter  to 
Parma,  -tsi,  -ts2.  Another,  in  an  altered 
tone,  489.  Gon->vqueiices  of  her  listening 
to  Philip's  agents,  492,  493.  What,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Parma,  the  Lord  intended  for 
her,  49, S. 

A.  supplicant  to  her  for  alms,  ii,  3.  Still 
ungracious  towards  Sidney,  2G,  37.  Con¬ 
siderations  touching  her  refusal  of  file. 
Sovereignty  of  the  States,  5S-01.  84-85. 
127.  131.  A  strange  mistake  of  hers,  G2 
nut&.  Iter  letter  to  Leicester  commonil- 
ing  some  of  her  veterans  to  him,  su,  87. 
Her  doiinle-faceihiess  in  regard  to  1  >rake’s 
expedition,  97.  Sum  ol  her  policy  in 
las7,  127.  2G7.  Still  deaf  to  the  needs  of 
h<T  troops  in  Holland,  1  73,  174.  175.  179. 
227.  CoiiM'i (unices  of  her  pers  •cufioii  ol 
the  Catholics,  ISO.  <  >1  del's  the  execution 
o(  Alary  Stuart,  is*.  Flfrci,  of  her  self- 
willed  course  upon  her  councillors,  lx  2. 

I  .-'4.  1X5.  2(iii.  1 1  *  ■  r  reception  of  and 
stormy  conferences  with  an  embas-y 
from  the  Netherlaud  ,  l  *5-1x9.  199.  Her 
continued  parsimony  towards  Leicester, 
2itl  and  Hole.  Contingent,  required  of 
her  by  the  Stales,  gux.  Her  order  for  the 
seizure  of  Hohenlo,  223-229.  314.  Occasion 
of  her  anger  with  him,  228.  Refusing 
money  to  the  Statesand  rating  Buckhur.T, 
225-22*.  23(1,  231 . 2:'.G,  237.  Amends  made 
by  her  to  ltiieklmrst  after  Leicester's 
death,  2GG.  At  odds  will i  her  people  on 
the  Spanish  quarrel,  2G7.  Repudiating 
Oruke’H  dealings  with  tin  Spaniards,  27U. 
294.  Her  secret  treating  with  Spain: 

•  ■(feds  on  the  Slat -s  of  their  knowledge 
of  it,  272-275.  Her  tyranny  in  religious 
nutters:  radical  dilfrrence  between  her 
persecutions  and  those  of  Philip,  27(5, 277. 
Her  contention  tor  toleration  to  the 
Hutch,  277,  278.  Sincere  toward’’,  and  it 
believer  in  the  sincerity  <4  Parma,  279. 
2x5-287.  295.  29G.  313.  329.  348,  3G5. 
Negotiations  of  her  agent  with  Parma, 
2HU-2M4.  Parma  at  fault  in  his  views  of 
her  policy,  29(1-292.  Fifed,  of  l  .cieestor'S 
fialteries  and  solicitations;  relations  ol 
the  two,  3(ts,  3o9.  32s.  331,332  331.  Her 
scolding  letter  to  the  States  on  recalling 
Leicesicr,  323-327.  <  Nmditiou  of  her  home- 
returned  troops,  32  <.  Her  silly  suggestion 
relative  to  lisietid,  :53u.  Send  i  i  ig  her  Pence 
t.Iommi;-sioueiv.  to  Parma:  theirnanies and 
characters,  3IU-3I2  Their  interviews  with 
him  and  his  agent,-,  3 ts-350.  354-302.307- 
3/2.  374-377.  Finding  fault,  with  envoy 
Rogers,  3G1.  MiTed  liy  Spanish  dissimu- 
uniiou  -,  373.  '1  lie  Pope’s  bull  and  Alim's 
gumplil*  t  against  lmr,  2.79,  3  «>.  3.-.3-3SG. 
knvoy  Hale  eomlorting  ljer  with  Virgil, 


3S1,  382.  Scolding  Prince  Maurice,  and 
getting  a  reply  and  acting  on  it,  396-398. 
Noble  bearing  of  aer  ambassador  in  Paris, 
410.  Warned  of  the  real  intention  of 
Spain:  her  statesmen  sharers  in  her  de¬ 
lusions,  411,  412.  414.  Cutting  short  an 
oration,  418.  Her  interview  with  the 
Hutch  envoys,  41 8-421.  Awake  to  Spanish 
falsehoods,  423.  Her  visit  to  Tilbury 
fort:  enthusiasm  on  the  occasion,  430. 
485.  486.  4 90.  Her  economic  grief  at 
Leicester's  death,  533. 

Her  representative*  m  the  States’  councils 
and  their  bickering*,  iii,  30-32.  Dealings, 
exchanges  of  courtesies,  counsels,  &C, 
between  her  and  Henry  IV,  45.  47.  S3. 
125.  127-129.3-11-311.  351.  2.83  393.  Her 
emotions  and  letter  to  him,  on  Ins  con¬ 
version  to  Romam-m, 22,9,2to.  (Congratu¬ 
lating  Alaurice  on  a  viemry,  110.  Her 
adiuir.it ion  for  him,  549.  Hr  uwilter 
challenged  by  Unit, on,  131  'note.  Com¬ 
municating  a  Hutch  victory  to  a  Hutch 
envoy,  13s.  Ih-r  mblu!;--n  i-'imate  of 
the  capture  ol  (‘ui-woideji,  ion.  Homage 
accoide.l  p,  her  by  lo  r  ,tab-  m-u,  162. 
Raleigh’*  ilatt'Ties  tuber  m  h-r  ,dxt  h-th 
year,  ihi,l  unit',  Occa-ional  value  ot  her 
high-handed  inelliod  ot  treat;;:'' , -object 
1GT.  lb*r  answers  to  the  St.  Tv.’  com¬ 
plaints  of  withdrawal  ot  her  troop;  and 
piracy  by  her  subjects,  lTt-173.  Her 
characteristic,  letter  to  “  Ned”  .VoitF,  253. 
Her  estimate  of  Puentes,  2GG  note.  3u2. 
Attempt,  of  Lopez  to  poi.-oii  her,  27s,  279. 
2--G.  1  ler  conduct  in  reference  to  Henry's 
solicitation  of  aid  for  defence  of  Calais, 
3I7-33U.  374.  Her  explanation,  375.  .S'ee 
432.  443,  4 14.  Her  prot e-tat mm-  relative 
to  hi ‘ci  alleged  renewal  of  negotiations 
with  Sffiiin,  35G,  357.  Thanking  the 
Hutch  Admiral  Warmond,  359.  Text  of 
her  letter  to  him,  307.  Cuiih-rences  of  her 
statesmen  and  herself  with  tin-  French 
envoy: ,  and  alliance  consequ,  n!  thereon, 
373-3*1.  The  sham  au*l  Pm*  real  contract, 
3*3.  Religious  ceremony  on  t.ie  ratifica¬ 
tion,  3.3,  3J.l.  I ! 1  -  r  reception  of,  and 

summary  dealing  with,  a  Puli  h  envoy, 
423,  421.  Refusing  t.o  ail  m  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Amieu..,  432,  42.3  in  an  ill  hu¬ 
mour  With  the  State;-.,  42,5.  Ib*r  views  on 
the  peace  question,  and  dbeusdono  with 
the  Hutch  and  French  envoys  thereon, 
430- 143.  450- !U3.  461-400.  551.  558.  559- 
5(52, 

Her  manifestations  at.  the  victory  of  the 
Stales  a, I.  Nieuport,  iv,  44,  45.  4  6.  Send¬ 
ing  troops  to  Hati-nd,  05.  Ibr  la-t.  ho  urn 
and  death,  127-129.  Her  parsimony  con¬ 
trasted  with  her  kuccoh.-.oi V,  prodigality, 
1 3 1 ,  Her  wardrobe,  ihi<L  lb  r  anxiety 
for  a  personal  conference  with  tie1  French 
king,  111.  Her  interview  with  his  am- 
ba.-.:  ador  and  scheme  propounded  by  her, 
14  1-1-13.  Her  name  and  memory  banished 
from  Com  t,  1 19.  Her  recognition  of  th« 
chief  bulw  'a:k  to  her  throne,  187. 
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See  i,  113.  295.  ii,  11. 13.  52. 105.  107. 131 
136.  101.  262.  iii,  93.  116.  Ill  note.  294. 

296.  iv,  155.  205.  521. 

Elmont,  Governor  of  Bois-le-Ruc,  flying  to 
its  rescue,  i,  168.  Pursuing  the  plun¬ 
derers,  169. 

Emilia  of  Nassau  and  Emmanuel  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  their  loves  and  their  marriage,  iii,  427. 

England,  her  position  among  the  States  of 
Europe  in  Elizabeth’s  days,  i,  27,  28.  51. 
Dilatory  policy  towards  the  Dutch  pro¬ 
vinces,  76.  War  against  her  proposed  by 
the  Frencn  Icing  to  Philip  II,  102.  A 
game  at  which  she  was  sure  to  be  beaten 
l>y  Spain  and  France,  103.  Feeling  ot 
the  nation  relative  to  Sainte  Aldegonde, 
256,  257.  Awaking  to  the  need  of  help¬ 
ing  the  Netherlands,  270.  Consequence 
of  refusing  help  to  Antwerp  at  a  critical 
moment,  283.  Difficulty  of  forming  an 
idea  of  the  England  of  Elizabeth’s  days, 
2SS,  289.  Descriptions  of  the  people  by 
foreign  sojourners,  290-293.  Importance 
of  Holland  to  England,  354.  Spanish  in¬ 
vasion  preparing,  356.  Who  shall  reign 
after  Philip  has  conquered?  358-359. 
Constitutional  safeguards  against  ty¬ 
ranny:  mercantile  spirit  of  the  age  and 
:'ts  tendencies,  360-362.  True  nature  of 
the  impending  contest  with  Spain,  362. 
iu,  267.  What  might  have  resulted  from 
a  union  with  Holland,  ii,  5.8,  59.  The 
nation  losing  its  character  with  the  Hol¬ 
landers,  171.  Miserable  plight  of  its 
troops  in  Holland,  173.  Invasion  of  the 
country  proposed  by  the  Pope  to  Philip, 
206.  Philip's  iilan  and  an!  ieipaiion-.,  296. 

297.  299.  301.  39.3.  305.  <>!)<■  English 

statesman  awake  to  the  plot,  396,  307. 
National  enthusiasm  on  t.li<  exipi  <  tat  ion 
Of  the  Armada,  -121.  Naval  p^paratiolis 
for  its  reception,  42.1-127.  i-m,,  Military 
preparations,  in  figures  and  in  fact,  428, 
429.  486-489.  The  light  with  the  Ar¬ 
mada,,  [.sec  Armada."]  Chief  elements  in 
the  saving  of  the  nation,  500.  Result  of 
the  triumph  upon  our  relations  with 
Holland,  515.  Orca.don  of  new  misun¬ 
derstandings,  5 1 6-5 1  s.  52  (.  I  nterdepend- 
ence  between  this  kingdom  and  the 
States,  iii,  161.  268.  4  65,  4  66.  Cross- 
complainls  between  them  as  to  piracy, 
trading  with  the  enemy,  and  the  like, 
Ki::-i  66.  172-175. 435.  New  Spanish  pro¬ 
ject  fur  in  vailing  the  country,  276.  Tin* 
experiment  made,  mid  its  result,  391-3', 16. 
Direction  in  which  this  kingdom  wan 
talcing  tin*  lead  among  the  nation:’.,  iv.  1 
129.  Its  scant  revenue;  relation  i  o|  itu 
■joople  with  their  new  king,  1 31- 133. 
leeipients  among  its  nob!--:,  of  Spanish 

gold,  131,  135.  One  exception,  133.  Itu 
contempt  for  complaints  of  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  its  corsair:;,  136,  137.  233.  'Hie 
French  king’s  personal  fear  of  them,  141. 
Odd  collision  between  its  ships  and  those 
of  France,  144.  Character  given  by 
Bully  to  itfl  people,  145,  146.  Restrictions 


relative  to  the  Netherlands  laid  upon  its 
subjects,  205.  Popular  feeling  on  the 
Spanish  treaty  and  the  fall  of  Sluys,  208. 
212.  Cannonading  a  Dutch  squadron, 
214.  Commercial  and  State  animonty 
towards,  and  schemes  against  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  230,  231.  259-261.  400.  Eulogium 
on  the  nation’s  soldiery  by  a  foreign 
writer,  520  note. 

Estraiguks,  Mdllc,  Henry  the  Fourth’s  new 
mistress,  iii,  555. 

Epkicnon,  Duke  of,  chief  minion  of  Henry 
III  of  France,  his  lucky  escape,  i,  38. 
Learning  manners,  112.  A  common  jest 
regarding  him,  112.  His  accusation 
against  Villeroy,  ii,  322  note.  See  ii,  402. 
404.  529. 

Ernest  of  Bavaria,  catholic  elector,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Liege  and  Cologne,  i,  31.  ii,  2. 
In  difficulties":  his  visit  in  disguise  to 
Parma,  4,  24,  25.  His  revengeful  de¬ 
mand,  28.  See  iv,  219. 

Ernest,  Archduke,  a  possible  husband  for 
the  Infanta,  iii,  184.  221 .  His  estimate  of 
and  relations  towards  Mayeime,  235,  236 
and  note.  His  disappointed  ambition, 
poverty,  kc,  263,  264.  Pestered  by  oflico- 
seokers,  264,  265.  His  prejudice  against 
the  Spaniards:  apropos  anecdote,  265. 
II  is  capacity  for  weeping,  and  incapacity 
lbr  business,  267.  Pageant  on  his  entry 
upon  (he  Netherlands  governorship,  209- 
273.  Iiis  compromise  with  the  Spanish 
mutineers,  276.  IID  alleged  complicity 
in  plots  to  ]  10  Don  A I  an  rice,  2-d.  2-3.  His 
peace  propositions  to  the  States,  2-d.  286. 
11  is  death,  government,  personal  peculia¬ 
rities,  391, 392. 

Ernest  of  Nassau,  or  Ernest <  'a-dmir,  at  the 
relief  of  <  irol,  iii,  318.  Taken  prisoner, 
329.  PaiK'omed,  321.  Hi,,  command  at 
Nieuport,  iv,  7.  Deceiving  unwelcome 
news,  14.  Cotuv.e  taken  by  him,  17,  18. 
Panic  and  havoc  among  his  ti'oopH,  19,29. 
He, .nit  of  hi-,  devotion  to  his  work,  2 1.  13. 
The  Infanta';-,  lmr.-e  given  to  him,  4  1.  1,’uce 
Whose  feather-,  lie  hoped  to  pluck,  129. 
His  abortive  attempt,  on  Anfwi  rp,  216. 

Emunov,  Prince  of,  patriotic  Netherlander, 
i,  91  vote.  His  e,* fates  cnnfiM-ated,  19J„ 

E'l'txor,  Count  de  Eigne,  Prince  of,  his 
wealth,  character,  iii.  319,  311.  Sally's 
position  with  regard  to  him,  iv,  I'.V. 

1'Dsi.a,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of,  banquet¬ 
ing  and  tilting  at,  l ,  lieeht,  ii.  14,  15.  Ilia 
command  under  Lei-  <•  .ter,  3  3  41.  -15.  63. 
Joining  surreptition-ly  the  Anglo- 1  Mitch 
expedition  to  Spain.  525,  526.  Ib-lmkcd 
lor  his  lieadiong  ealiaiitry,  iii,  111.  In¬ 
dignant.  at  rumnnr.i  ol  peace  with  Spain, 
336.  <  'omm. mder  ot  the  laud  force.;  in 

the  Cadiz  expedition,  359.261-366.  Hir* 
subsequent  Spuni  h  vi  nimv and  in, n-sult, 
426.  Sre.  ii,  22.  268.  iii,  347.  339.  3a  1,  463 
iv,  98,  313. 

K-xex,  Walter  It,  ver.  u\,  Earl  o!,uud  Lady 
ui'i'i!  atiotr  avail)  4  Leiteoter  concerning 
l,  316.  347.  3(8. 
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F  A  nit  ax,  Captain,  delivered  as  a  hostage  to 
the  Spaniards,  iv,  73.  76. 

&alc'K,  envoy  iroin  Zealand,  characterised 
by  Lord  Leicester,  i,  205.  Hib 
towards  England,  295,  206.  Line  of  ,u” 
gmnent  to  which  he  was  open,  206  See 
^  377.  3-4.  iv,  J2s. 

Fawaun,  governor  of  Mechlin,  why  put  i 
under  arrest,  i,  252.  Killed,  iii,  154. 
Faknusk,  :ce  Parma. 

Fawki:\  ( C/ino,  iv,  213.  23s,  263  353. 
Fazakpo,  i  ion  Lui.\  Spanish  Admiral,  hang- 
nu;  and  drowning  his  prisoners,  iv,  235. 
272.  Action  between  his  fleet  and  a  few  I 
Dutch  ships,  252-25-1. 

FkiuunanpoI'  Styria,  his  intense  hatred  of 
proteslautism,  iv,  son,  r»oi. 

FicIUa,  Duke  of.  secretly  at  work  Tor  Philip, 

1U  102.  210.  22(1.  221.  224,  Taking  PD  I  n  - 
sell  oil,  233.  Nr)  stranger  to  Mayenno’.s 
Character,  236.  His  intercepted"  letter, 

^  and  quamd  with  Maycnne,  2;;6. 
hF.RUAUA  f io  <  j.ima,  accomplice  in  a  poi.-oii- 
^  plot  ag.iiu-t  I  .li/.dx-th,  iii,  273,  2  -o. 
FK"-i,i:rs  .,f  upprnii.  iui,  and  “  tort  y  other  ; 

rascals"  muiiired  by  Parma,  ii.  20. 
Fl.APPi.m.  acceptance  of  ienii'’  1  n’lpi  Spain  ! 
by  the  <’i; i< ;  of,  and  re,. ult  of  :  :mn-,  i,  I  - 
22.  Can  e  ,,i  tin-  delectioii  of  it-  nobles  ! 
bom  tie-  National  came,  Condition  ! 
of  its  t  it O- ;  after  their  .subjugation,  255, 


256.  462.  Value  of  tie-  pros  inee  t.,  t-ipaiig 
iv,  1,  2.  Its  invasion  iv, solved  (,n  by  the 
Hta.te..i,  4,  5.  Effect  of  the  war  mi  the 
Western  |P.Wers.  53.  ,V<v  ijj,  pj,f(  195, 
rLKMtNo,  Piiilip,  auditor  of  Ostend,  hFcha- 
raeter  and  hi,,  diary,  iv,  61.  HI  ym/e. 
Cpr-nin-t  t h  - ■  luiee mi  tin- 1  neiny,  H5.  His 
rejd  tiy  ol  the  dead,  ;-6.  Communicating 
mi\,.e|n,nte  n.-vvs,  I  |*J.  Pan-ness  of  hi.;’ 
holidays:  an  intrusive  cannon-ball,  its,  j 
110.  Hi-,  polyglot  letter-,  iso.  Saving 
^  the  governor,  Is;;.  ;>,vj76. 

I’i/iMiiNt.t,  why  a  bom*  ot  n. mention  in  the 
legotiat ion  between  Fu'dami  and  die 
vNet  liej  lands,  i,  2  ii,  2-  6.  Surrmidered  to 
England  as  a  guaranty,  323.  Illustrious 
KutdiHumm  appoint,  "d  to  it;;  guV,  nior- 
ship,  ..33.  3.H.  333.  Military  and  <oin- 
men-ial  importance  ot  tho  place, 343,  its 
garri,  on.  3  it.  Klhrt,  of  iu  being  held  by 
England,  462.  Need  lor  strongly  garri¬ 
soning  it,  iii,  156  imtii.  252.  NV-c  ii,  i.  ill, 

I'oNr  \  ntn,  , John,  his  apo  t.rophe  on  the  bru¬ 
talities  of  the  Spaniards  in  Germany,  hi. 

5  i  9.  4  ’ 

F<  na  ■  \  1  H'„  Tuque.,,  burning  of  the  dauddoro 
<4.  ii,  -mu, 

Fuak.  k,  her  policy  towards  tin'  Dutch  Ro- 
publie,  i,  24.  Mow  regarded  by  die  Piince 
''fnraum,  27,  2s.  34,  Effect  of  the  me;-  ] 
rule  and  profligacies  of  Henry  111  and  his 
com  l.  3,. -3*1.  Treatment, of,  and  conditions  ' 
reipiirnl  from,  envoys  sent  by  the  States-  j 
deni-ral  on  AujouVideat.il.  53-56,  58.  Ho-  J 
Hill'  (f  negotiation,  59-61.  Suspicions  ; 
entm-tamed  hy  England  and  the  provinces  ! 

VOL  IV. 


f  an  to  the  king’s  hma  fates .  86-89.  Rocen- 
timi  of  a  new  embassy  from  the  States- 
Ceneral, and  its  results.  91-93,  Bloody  in¬ 
tentions  ol  Philip  of  Spain  towards,  the 
nation,  357.  4  77.  Protesting  against  an 
Anglo-Dutch  alliance:  reception  of  the 
king’s  agent  at  the  Hague,  3s5.  Ilesults 
of  die  king’s  irresolution,  and  of  the  ma¬ 
chinations  of  Philip  ami  the  Guises  ii 
2,^.  302.  322.  324.  336.  400,  4  01.  52%’ 
Misery  due  to  Spanish  tyranny,  iii,  37. 
Terrible  state  of  the  kingdom,  42.  Ma¬ 
chinations  of  tho  League:  dismembering 
designs  of  ambitious  nobles,  43,  -14.  Battle 
ol  1  Vry,  •!  s-5 ! Siege  of  Paris,  55-57.  59- 
65.  110-121.  Contest  for  the  throne,  and 
character  of  the  claimants,  170-1  >.2,  im- 
101.  1  OH.  Hatred  ol  the  people  for  Philip, 
109,200.  Slate  of  a fiairs,  202.  Jesuiti¬ 
cal  counsels,  2.5-217.  Arrangements  lor 
electing  a  king:  assembly  of  the  cb rates 
of  tile  realm,  Philip's  order,  2 1  s-224. 
Beene  on  Henry’s  conv«  rsion  to  Hoinau- 
ihiu,  226-2‘JH.  His  entry  into  Paris,  231- 
23.3.  Philip’s  would-be  kmg,  262.  300, 
Suggested  a  I  i  1,1  n  re  with  England,  34  1. 
Attack  mi  Calms,  316.  Propo.-Ml  di-mem- 
berineiit,  of  the  kiuodmn,  and  mp.y  ofihe 
king,  369-3(0.  Treaty  of  .viiianee  atrr-  mi 
on  with  England  and  t lie  State.-,  374-3-5, 
43C  Negotiating'  with  Spain,  ■  6'-l7te 
Mufaial  jealousies  „f  France  and  Jhigl.m,!, 
5.55.  ^Suliy’H  ;.t,ah  at  his  eoimttyC  trade, 
iv,  123.  Project, again -t piracy,  ipT.  Sin¬ 
gular  collision  with  Engii-h  ship-,  m 
its  capabilities  lor  silk  manufacture  do¬ 
med,  *215.  51,3.  Common  bund  ol  uni. -u 
with  England,  25s.  Proportion o|  lighting 
men  iu  it  population:  strength  of  Hu* 
Lugueiio-s.  corruption  in  church,  law 
and  state, ,344-315.  Treaty  with  the  1b-* 
public,  .100.  Aniieu,..  Valai-.  t,at!r- 
nnede’  Medici.  Henry  Jit.  Henry  IV 
Jeanmii.  Pari-.  Mot, on. 

FitANKKia;  I  aiiver  By  founded:  its  lib*  ml 
ordinances,  ii,  9.  iv,  ,526, 
h  uaNoicani’s  futile  mission  to  the  muti¬ 
neers,  iv,  93. 

Fkanktoi.t,  financial  panic  at,  iii,  1 
I'KANoru/.A,  Don  Pedio  de.  his  origin  and 
^  inline, ic«*  in  the  Spanish  Court,  iv,  52-, 
l1  ni',1  U',t:tcK  Henry  ot  Na.'-uu,  hi.  chief,  n- 
ing,  i,  135.  Afvas'dnat ion  1,1.4  a‘"uii>  t 


him,  iii,  2>2.  Fimt 
(tier,  42, S,  459.  55  t, 
fight.,  Iv,  2*.  Madi 
lt'M.  At  Mulhcim: 
flight,  ol  hi-i  troops, 
danger  and  rcHaic,  ; 


appeacaucr  as  a  ,ml- 
Piwying  lor  leave  to 
governor  of  Sh;y 
panic  among,  mid 
219-22U.  II is  own 
21.  At,  Blicinbcia’, 


iM5.  At,  V  enlo,  246.  1  Ms  military :  alary, 

i'’niK!d,ANr>,  iii,  66.  R8.  97.  tv,  217,  21H.  236. 
♦102.  43*.  iff*  contribution  to  the  .States’ 
budget,  521  no/c. 

■'(a uuMr  1  n,  Sir  Martin,  ii,  267.  ?tel.  Hi® 
.ship  the  75  iitmph,  i3l.  His  attack  upon 
tile  Spanirth  galleons,  456,457.  Knighbd, 
45H.  (Jcirmrea  upon  Duke,  497  493 
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Account  of  a  witness,  498  note.  See  ii,  j 
451.  452.  15(5.  45V.  4 58.  4 VI.  47V.  478. 

493.  Hi,  164  note.  1 65. 

Pr.nx  >  exposition  of  the  Netherland  polity, 
iii,  33  note. 

Fuentes,  Count,  threatening  to  hang  a  trum¬ 
peter,  ii,  527.  Sent,  to  super.-ede  Hanna, 
iii,  210.  On  the  intrigues  of  the  French 
dukes,  2 It).  Regent  of  the  Netherlands, 

244  His  squabbles  with  the  Alaustelds  : 
sick  of  his  life,  215.  251.  262.  265.  His 
influence  over  Ernest,  260.  Elizabeth  s 
estimate  of  him,  266  vote.  302.  1 1  is  poison- 
pints  and  poisoners,  27s-2so.  283.  1  )ec  hired  ( 

governor-general:  his  uersonal  appear¬ 
ance,  valour,  love  of  money,  302.  303. 
Besieges  DoOatelot :  his  revenge  on  being 
outwitted  in  a  treacherous  bargain,  30;>- 
307.  Besieges  Dourlens,  308.  311,  312. 
Courtesies  to  the  dead,  314.  Profiting  by 
his  relationship  to  Alva,  315.  Ills  at¬ 
tack  on  Cambray,  326.  328-330.  Kept  in 
retirement,  iv,  327.  Ordered  to  levy 
troops,  337.  See  iii,  303.  304.  33V. 

Gabriel  le  d’Estrees,  afterwards  Duchess  1 
of  Beaufort,  mistress  of  Henry  IV,  iii, 
228.  331.  An  English  ambassador’s  re¬ 
port  of  her,  313.  A  present  from  the 
States,  453.  A  lying-in  visit  to  her,  456. 
Dead:  her  successor  in  the  king’s  affec¬ 
tions,  555. 

Gaetano,  legate  from  Sixtus  V,  Ins  cha¬ 
racter,  iii,  45.  Doing  his  work,  53.  See 
04.  474, 

Gale  asses  in  til.*  Armada,  their  construc¬ 
tion,.  iruiaiiieut,  Ac,  ii,  413. 

Galindo,  Generals  Alon/.o  de,  and  Okiue- 
vaye,  their  treasure-fleet.,  iv,  255. 

Gama,  Ferrara  de,  iii,  279,  28t|. 

Gama,  Vasco  de,  iv,  OS,  272.  / 

Gamimia,  Captain,  fort  on  the  Kowenstyn 
commanded  by,  i,  197.  "Wounded,  203. 
Garni  Kit,  secretary  to  Parma,  talcing  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  visit,  to  Ustcnd,  ii,  342.  iliH 
engineer-valet,  342.  343.  Tour  urged  by  | 
him  on  Hubert  Cecil,  342.  343,  344,  See 
il,  345.  316.  373. 

Gaucikk,  Captain,  his  slaughterous  boast, 

iii,  254. 

Gku>krlani>,  iv,  462.  438.  Percentage  oi 
the  general  States'  fund  contributed  by 
it,  524  vote. 

Gnu* tuts  betrayed  into  Parma's  hands,  u, 
169-17(1. 

Gkm>,  Cornelius  van,  delegate  for  GeLder- 
lam  l  at  the  peace  conference  with  Spain, 

G l'n aui>,  Balthazar,  murderer  of  William 
the  Silent,  i,  2.  Value  to  Fanicso  of  his 
successful  commission  of  the  crime,  133. 
Philip’s  proposal  to  levy  a  pension  for 
his  heirs  on  his  victim’s  son,  tii,  335.  See 

iv,  369.  ,  ,,  _ 

G ERBTiA n tzqn,  Rear-admiral,  at  the  light 

with  the  Dunkirk  pirates,  iv,  234. 

German  v,  its  dread  of  Spain  and  Turkey,  i, 
29,  30.  Apathy  of  its  Protestant  princes 


and  people,  31.  Enmity  between  *3 
Lutherans  and  the  Dutch  Calvinists,  33. 
English  notions  on  the  subj-ct,  32  vote. 
Indignation  of  the  Netherlander.-; :  Da 
Noue’s  denunciation,  33,  31.  A  Nether¬ 
lander’s  propherv  verified  by  ihe'lbirty 
Years’  War,  I4n.  Habit,  of  its  petty 
Sovereigns  to  hire  out  their  subjects,  ii, 
460.  Occupations  of  its  grandees  in  a 
time  of  danger,  iii,  297,  298.  3-, 7.  its 
lighting  men  hired  out  by  their  rulers, 
iv,  f»3.  Wholesale  consumption  of  their 
lives,  53,  51. 

G ERT RII v den b erg ,  a  quar  rolsom e  supper 
party  at,  ii,  s7  -  92.  .Murinv  in  the 
garrison,  34  0.  389.  516.  Attacked  by 
Maurice  and  surrendered  to  Parma, 
516,517.  Author.-,  of  the  di.-ast.er,  517. 
Maurice  determined  to  regain  it,  iii, 

97.  ilis  preliminary  demonstrations, 

98.  Ill.  Its  aspect,'  site,  importance, 
&c,  24  i,  212.  incidents  of  the  siege  : 
surrender  of  the  place,  242-249. 
Effects  of  the  surrender,  250.  251.  See 
G62. 

Gkvaeuts,  Doctor,  feeling  the  Dutch  pulse 
as  to  a  desire  for  peace,  iv,  275. 

Gkvaeuts,  Skipper,  laughed  at  for  hinting 
the  truth,  iv,  301. 

Ghent,  its  surrender  to  Spain,  !,  13,  19. 
Terms  guaranteed  to  its  citizens,  21. 
Disastrous  results  of  its  submission,  22. 
The  surrender  how  brought,  about,  133. 
Bights  secured  hy  the  "  pacification/” 

11,  23. l.  The  garrison  in  revolt,,  iii,, 
■130.  See  i,  462.  ii,  315-317.  351.  iv,  11, 

12.  91. 

Ghent,  Viscount  of,  ire  BLhebourg. 

Giio.-t  ol  a  dead  commander  leading  his 
troops  to  victory,  i,  211. 

GiANir.K.u.i,  proDdcnl,  mea.-nre  suggested 
to  the  Antwerpers  by,  i,  iso.  Ilis  en¬ 
gineering  and  eheinic.i'l  skill,  and 
threat  again.-.t  the  Spaniards,  Ml..  Ilis 
plan  for  destroying  Purmu’.-.  bridge: 
details  thereof,  M1-1H3  Same  put,  into 
action:  its  murderous  effect,-,,  184-188. 
His  wrath  at  , Jacob/, oon’s  neglect,  of 
orders,  189.  At  military  engineering  in 
London,  ii,  461.  His  devil-ships  not  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  Spaniards,  466.  See  ii, 

i  • 

G  irk  altar,  the  Dutch  fleet  lying  in  wait 
for  the  Spanish  galleons  at,  iw  297,  293. 
Origin  of  its  name,  299.  The  light: 
commanders  on  both  sides  killed,  299- 
3u5.  Effect,  produced  by  the  victory  of 
the  Dutch,  33.6.  339.  360.  386.  408. 
Giknku.i  Peter  van,  indomitable  governor 
of  ( end,  iv,  174.  hilled  at.  his  post, 
176.  Fate  of  his Mlcces-mv,,  1.81. 

Gli.itn,  English  agent  in  Zeeland;  bin 
superfluous  advice  to  tie*  queen,  i,  272. 
On  the  character  of  the  Zeelander-,  273. 
Pernicious  effect,  of  a  despatch  of  hi.,  at  a 
critical  moment,  282,  283.  Nee  3  8  L 
GlBONO,  1  k»n  Fernando,  object uf  hifl  niitwi  it 
to  King  James,  iv,  422,  423. 
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finrsTiN/Airr,  Pompeio,  Italian  engineer,  his 
floating  battery  that  would  not  flout,  iv, 
172.  See  243. 

Givey,  oflicer  of  Henry  IV,  wounded 
in  rescuing  the  king,  iii,  133. 

Goa,  capital  of  the  Portuguese  East  Indies, 
iv,  227.  Its  importance  as  a  mart: 
hatred  of  the  natives  for  their  European 
masters,  2211,  230. 

Gonr>i:F,ito,  defeat,  of  Truchsess  at,  ii,  3. 

Gomakitks  and  Arminians,  their  theologi¬ 
cal  animosities,  iv,  497,  493. 

Qondy,  Cardinal,  iii,  62.  Henry  the  Fourth’s 
retort  to  him,  63. 

Gonzaca,  Hannibal,  Spanish  captain  at 
Zutpiien,  ii,  hi.  47.  Mortally  wounded,  49. 

Goukim >n  or  (iordati,  M.  do,  governor  of 
Calais,  hi.',  warning  to  Medina  Sidonia, 
ii,  163.  hepriving  Engli.-h  seamen  of 
their  prize,  4  61*,  470,  1 1 is  incapable 

legatee,  iii,  316.  Sty  He  Vidosan. 

Guakiosy,  Ago.-tino,  i,  463.  His  debut  as 
a  volunteer  diplomats.-!,  461.  Me.-s;ige 
conlidrd  to  him  by  Parma;  hE  interview 
with  l.ord  Cobhum,  46.1.  Reporting 
“both  hard  anil  jolt,”  4 7 o.  Imparling 
pleasant  int-Ihgenn*  to  Parmv,  4  7s. 
In  lov,  i  pint.'.,  4  '3.  Cailr.e  of  nig  dis- 
condort.s,  4 s.3.  In  aeetvi,  conclave  with 
tin*  queen's  ministers,  ',•<>.  Elf  et  of  bis 
babbling;  his  present,  to  Leiee.-.fer,  493- 
495.  Ser  i,  1!>3.  4:-D.  490.  492.  495.  ii.  62. 

Gkanvkuu;,  Cardinal,  i,  20.  46i.  470.  ii,  64. 
65.  6i).  435. 

Gluvn,  its  reduction  delermined  on  by 
Parma,  ii,  9.  March  of  forces  to  protect, 
it,  10.  Fierce  lighting:  repulse  of  (he 
Spaniards,  11-13.  Their  renewed  attack 
and  repulse,  D-iD.  Treachery  of  the 
governor  and  fate  of  himself  and  his  cap¬ 
tains,  ID,  21-23.  Maurice’s  preparation 
lor  besieging  it,,  iv,  DO.  VLutors  at  the 
camp,  Oriental  and  European,  lu3,  104. 
.Result,  of  the  siege,  104.  Granted  to  the 
Spanish  mutineers,  121,  196. 

Guay,  Lord,  why  not,  the  he.-.t,  man  to  send 
to  the  Netherlands,  i,  317,  31 H. 

Gukknwicji,  diplomatic,  conferi-nees  at  the 
royal  palace  at,  i,  2D4.  300.  iii,  376.  3i-3. 

Geuuouy,  Kill.  Pope,  opposed  to  the 
League,  i,  126. 

Gui.oouy  XIV  (Slbndrato),  evidences,  of 
hi,1,  earnest, in  sh  against  heresy,  iii,  34. 

I  lead,  137.  I  Mi. 

(iliuvn.t.u,  Fulke,  on  Sidney’s  quarrel  with 
Oxford,  i,  311.  On  the  outward  bearing 
of  William  the  Silent,,  350. 

Giumstikn:,,  Lieutenant.,  his  during  trick 
upon  Parma,  ii,  513,  51  t. 

(iKoKNuvi.i/r,  Arnold  de,  commandant  of 
Slavs,  his  scanty  forces,  ii,  2 ID.  Plan 
vainly  urged  by  him  on  Leicester,  '255, 
236.  Sot:  2*1. 

(iKoi.NLo  or  G ml,  besieged  by  Maurice,  iii, 
316.  Ambush  and  counter-ambush  and 
tin  il*  :  langilteroU:.  results,  313-321. 
Spsnois’s  march  to  it,-,  rebel,  iv,  217. 
Retirement  ol  Maurice,  21'i, 


Groningen,  Schenk’s  service  to  Philip  at 
ii,  6.  Ik-sieged  by  Alai: rice,  iii,  tna-tos. 
Wealta,  site,  and  historical  a.-.-ociations  of 
the  city,  254,  255.  Prriectnoss  of  its 
fortilications,  257.  Mad  pranks  and 
hair-breadth  e.-capes,  257,  253.  Result 
of  the  siege  and  of  the  victor’s  cb-meiay, 
259-261.  '"Stx  iii,  25D  note,  iv,  217,  213. 
402.  43-4  524.  vote. 

GnoTirs,  Hugo*,  a  youthful  attache,  iii,  451. 
A  stranger  belief  of  his,  529.  Characteriz¬ 
ing  1  >oun i,  iv,  526.  Laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  las  future  eminence,  526.  See  iv, 
214  note. 

GmtRnnA,  negotiating  with  the  mutineers, 
iv,  ID 6. 

G  i; ink  vio;s  r,  Cesar,  his  exploit  at  Neuszand 
reward,  ii,  26,  27. 

Grisr;,  Henry  of  Lorraine,  Duke  of  (“  Le 
Balufre,”  “Mmio”;,  i,  35.  Hm  pny- 
siogmany  :  cairns  <4  his  popularity,  39, 
40,  Outdnm*  in  era  It,  by  ib-nry  <4 
Navarro  :  hi.-,  de.dgn.-,  -11.  Spy  and  agent 
of  Philip  ol  Spain,  42.  Hi.  rolan-a.s 
with  tin*  queen-mother  and  tactics  to¬ 
wards  le  v,  12,43.  becoming dudy  i.eee 
dangerous,  61  An  undertaking  hi  winch 
lie  laihd,  61,  65.  Warn'd  by  Philip,  H  2. 
Hi  -  luo %  i  men's  and  their  instigator  truly 
indicated  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  lot.  p.6. 
'i’ll reals  of  Ib-nry  III  against  him:  sub¬ 
sidized  by  Philip:  how  he  unployed 
Philip’s  dollars,  106,  Jo7.  Holy  Lea  min 
concluded  bci.wi  cn  his  lactam  and 
Philip,  2 03, 109  [sve  Holy  I.eagu.* ,,  IndD- 
erect:  talking  and  not  doing:  admonished 
by  Philip,  ill,  112.  Spiriting  away 
Parma’s  supplier,  4  77.  591.  St  ill  dunning 
for  money;  need  for  his  being  .supplied 
therev. i:ti,  ii,  291 -2D 2.  300.  302.  Pursu¬ 
ing  Henry  III  to  the  death,  323.  His 
victmicH;  enthusiasm  lbr  him  in  Pari*., 
324.  403.  Emblematic  gift,  to  him  by 
tin-  Pope,  401.  His  entry  inci.t/nitu  into 
Paris:  how  discovered .  hi-,  triumphal 
progress,  •! ii4-1  03.  Named  Gciii  rali,-.*  nnu 
of  France,  4UD.  The  Engh,,h  nmiu.,  ad*  Do 
retort,  on  hi:;  offer  ■>  ol  protection,  4  hi. 
His  end,  52D.  Sir  Henry  Umton’n  ciial- 
b-nge  to  him,  iii,  131  note.  See  ii,  2D2. 
322.  401.  iv,  312. 

Giosk,  Duke  of,  .aiccissor  to  the  above, 
Joitivill.-,  prince  of, 

G  t  n  r<  >n  ns  r  I  ‘lot,  i  v,  262.  St  e  Faw k-"s 

<»t  /man,  Heuriqucz  de,  false  proclamation 
by,  ii,  527. 

Gw  inn,  David,  his  heroic  exploit  in  the 
Armada,  ii,  4  17-149. 

Gysant,  Gaptnin,  governor  of  Gertruydui* 
berg,  killed,  hi,  2  JH. 

HaI-:N,  Gaptain,  hold  feat  of,  iii,  218. 

liAM.ii,  the,  its  mpcit  and  environs,  i,  3 'H. 
Its  old  palace  and  banqueting  hall,  ibid. 
Sty.  Holland.  Netherlands, 

IIamui'.s,  Dutch  preacher,  his  brutal  con¬ 
duct.,  i,  15, 

Ham,  treacherous  surrender  of,  and  fate  iit 
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the  traitor,  iii,  305-307.  Spanish  memory 
of  the  event,  315. 

Hamart,  the  traitor  at  Grave,  iv,  91.  See 
Hemart. 

Hans,  Maurice’s  trumpeter,  killed,  iv,  192. 
His  murder  avenged,  ibid. 

Harlem,  iii,  97. 

Hart,  Captain,  his  swimming  feats  at 
Sluys,  ii,  251.  256. 

I-I  art,  Lieutenant,  his  bravery,  iv,  115.  _ 

Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  Elizabeth’s  vice¬ 
chamberlain  ;  value  of  his  leg  to  him,  i, 
350.  His  sound  advice  to  Leicester,  395. 
His  volunteer  son,  ii,  32.  Const ‘pic-nce 
of  his  dealing  “plainly  and  dutifully” 
with  the  queen,  200. 

H aorta  in,  Admiral,  governor  of  Wal- 
chcren,  his  untoward  late,  i,  200.  213. 

Haitrtain,  Vice-Admiral,  iv,  116.  On  the 
watch  lor  Spanish  troops  afloat,  212. 
His  attack  on  the  ships  and  dealings 
with  their  living  cargoes,  213,  214.  235. 
His  affair  with  Fazurdo’s  squadron,  251- 
253.  .Returning  with  a  crack  in  his 
reputation,  255.  Si.e  254.  295. 

Haultei’ENNE,  Seigneur  do,  his  opportune 
aid  at  the  rescue  Of'  Bois-le-I  )ue,  i,  1 6*-l  70. 
Commended  by  Parma  to  Philip’s  grateful 
notice,  170.  Governorship  conferred  on 
him  to  Schenk's  disgust,  ii,  7.  Opposed  to 
and  beaten  by  Schenk  at  Werll,  «.  Re¬ 
called  from  Neusz,  1 7. 24.  Holder  betrayed 
to  him,  170.  His  end,  254.  See  ii,  29. 

Havre,  Marquis  of,  hungry  for  office,  iii, 
264.  J I iK  hatred  of  Puentes,  303.  Evil 
(dements  in  his  character,  340.  Charac¬ 
terising  Elizabeth  and  Olden-Barneveldt, 
436.  562,  563. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  the  navigator,  ii,  95. 
267.  Impatient  to  be  at  tluj  Spaniards, 
4  24,  425.  His  ship  the  Victory  In  action 
with  the  Armada,  452.  45b.  457.  459. 
460.  4  62.  471.  477.  An  cry  with  Drake, 
452.  497.  Knighted,  45s.  Dead,  iii,  359. 
See  ii,  451.  467.  493. 

Hbem, skf.uk,  Jacob,  Dutch  arctic  navigator, 
iii,  526.  529.  Manoeuvring  with  tint 
hears,  529.  532.  Unexpected  meeting 
with  friends,  53.9,  54 o.  His  oriental 
adventures:  capture  of  a  rich  earraek,  iv, 
101,  102,  His  origin,  various  ventures, 
personal  appearance,  manners,  295,  296, 
Fleet  put  under  his  command,  296. 
His  preparations  and  anticipations,  237, 
293.  His  harangue  to  bis  comrades,  and 
plan  of  operations,  299,  300.  Alongside 
the  Spanish  admiral :  mortally  wounded  ; 
his  last  moments,  3ol,  302,  Honour 
paid  to  his  remains,  305.  Effect  of  his 
victory,  32,6,  337.  Sat  iii,  534-536.  541. 
Iv,  125.  299  ■note.  303..  3,05. 

Hkinriciizoon,  Lambert,  ice  Lambert. 

Hero,  Matthew,  joining  in  a  perilous  ad¬ 
venture,  iii,  7.  His  tell-tale  catarrh,  9. 
Among  the  faithless  faithful  only  lie, 
372. 

HEuaicurus  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii,  420, 

421. 


Helper,  Koender  van,  Groningen  deviate, 
iv,  402. 

Hemart,  or  Hamart,  Baron,  surrenders 
Grave  to  Parma,  ii,  19.  22.  Interest 
made  to  save  him :  his  end,  22,  23.  See 
iv,  91. 

Henchman,  Captain,  his  replies  to  a  rene¬ 
gade's  traitorous  proposals,  ii,  161,  165. 

Heneaoe,  Sir  Thomas,  instructed  by  the 
queen  to  reprimand  and  supersede  Lei¬ 
cester,  i,  398-398.  400.  His  embarrass¬ 
ments,  406.  Information  furnished  by 
Davison  to  bint,  406,  4o7  notes.  Oil'  on 
his  mission,  4o7.  Delivers  tin ■  queen's 
message  to  the  Stales,  4  19.  Doing  as 
much  hurt  with  horwsty  as  others  with 
naughtiness,  421.  His  oration  to  the 
council,  422.  Text  of  the  queen's  in¬ 
structions  on  Iter  relenting  towards  Lei¬ 
cester  and  the  States,  135, 436,  437  notes. 
Relieved  and  perplexed  at  once:  his 
rernonstratory  comments  on  the  queen’s 
conduct,  439,  44  0.  The  queen’s  new 
accusation  against  him,  443.  44  1.  445. 

Distressing  effect  of  her  ‘’so  contrarious 
directions”  upon  him,  445-148.  A 
“paper  plaister”  for  him:  his  aspiration 
thereon,  452.  In  England:  effect  ot  his 
original  mission,  457.  4.5*,  459.  Sec  116. 
417.  410.  421.  422.  441.  442.  151.  454.  464. 
4  72.  480.  497. 

IIknr v  III,  of  France  (Valoi.A  i,  27,  28, 
Offer  of  flic  Netherlands  sovereignly  to 
him,  36.  53.  61.  His  rharaiT-r,  imruai;- 
online  vavaries,  hatred  ol  the  HiimMioto, 
35,  36.  Extravagances  of  his  tn  i  it  ; 
an  .Englishman's  picture  <■!’  tie  ir  doings, 
37,  3m.  His  fratricidal  propn.  al  to 

Henry  of  Navarre,  4  6.  lb  suit,  of  his 
Attempt  1.0  seduce  the  latS-r  hack  to 
Paris  and  popery,  46,  17.  A  flattering 
estimate  of  him,  56,  57.  Another  side  m 
the  picture,  5.-,  Return  iroin  Lyons; 
“in  a  great,  dump,”  66.  I’loi  for  s  If  big 
him  and  Philip  11  by  the  ears,  ascribed 
t.o  queen  Eli/.ahetli,  67.  Hi  .  loneings, 
and  templing  offeis  to  William  ol  t  (range 
for  the  Motherland*  sea-board,  67,  tj-i. 
“Keeking  to  blear  flic  ey*  s  of'  the  world, ’’ 
.87.  His  reception  o{  the  envoys  from 
1  lie  Si.ates-i  J cuefu  1  and  sentimental  part¬ 
ing  Willi  them,  91,  93.  Prize  rejected 
by  him  on  the  oee.effn,  94.  Taken  to 
task  by  the  Spanish  ambus  .ador,  95. 
His  true  object,  in  <  ulen. lining  the 
Nilherlauds  emha:  ey,  96,  97.  Kin.  192. 
103.  His  own  account  of  what,  pas-ed 
between  himself  and  Mendoza,  97,  9m. 
Understanding  between  liinrelf  and 
Parma  relative  to  the  provinces,  Kit. 
Proposes  war  again:. t.  England  t.o  Philip 
II,  1 1 >2.  Forbids  Henry  of  Navarro  to 
aid  the  provinces,  ton.  Muttering  ven¬ 
geance  against,  the  (ini-, is.  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  real  author  of  his  own  troubles, 
106.  His  position  in  regard  to  the 
parties  to  tin-  floly  League,  1U9  1 10 

Contempt  «d  Guiie  for  him,  111.  Him 
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governor,  112.  Denounced  in  the  ! 
VagueT  ni.'Lni f. -.‘•to,  1 1 5.  Effect  of  those 
denunciations  upon  him,  115, 116.  Help¬ 
less  in  the  hands  of  his  mother  and 
prime  minister:  nxtirpatory  decree  de¬ 
manded  of  him  by  the*  Lo..gue,  ns. 
Ohoo-ing  between  league  and  counter- 
league:  Ilia  choice,  12 1,  125.  Action 
taken  by  England  on  his  refusal  to  aid 
the  Dutch,  274.  His  duplii  ity  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  English  quoin,  2"4. 
Affronted  by  Elizabeth,  ii,  l  ,sa,  Atti¬ 
tude  of  Philip  arid  Guise  towards  him; 
his  helpless  position,  201.  202.  222-221. 
402.  4u4.  Anathematized  in  the  pulpits, 
•tub  Plot  of  the  League  ugaiu.d,  him, 
402.  Sparing  wlcn  lie  should  iiave 
f’truek,  .pi  1- mo.  Hated  by  his  mother: 
his  flwiit  I rom  Paris,  -His.  Formally 
reeoncilid  to  Guj.,e;  \  irt  uallv  depo-i-d, 
409,  tin.  Deadly  requirement*  lor  his 
future  tranquillity;  rrsulfsofthe  murdi  r 
of  the  <  biises,  62s,  52*.).  His  own  end,  ] 
530.  Sa:  i,  I5h.  2116.  ii,  4:1s.  1 10.  iii,  1.  j 
125.  176. 

1  V  of  France  and  Nav.irre,  (Hie 
“  P>e.';n e !  [tivuemd  ”  j  i,  27.  IP  1.  As- 
tuihd  trom  tin-  pulpit,  4(1.  Too  cb-ver 
for  Henry  of  Gni  ,0,  1 1.  Hi,-;  per  onal 

ujipe.ira m  e ;  promiui  nee  in  hi.tory,  1:;, 
incidents  of  his  birth:  Ins  early  train¬ 
ing.  41,  45.  His  marriage,  and  (breed 
espousal  and  subsequent, abjuration  ofthe 
impish  faith,  45,  46,  His  proilig  arms, 
his  wife  and  her  maids  of  honour,  4  6. 
Result,  of  St'gurV,  attempts  to  win  him 
back  to  papery,  46,  4  7.  66.  Temptation-, 
offered  by  Philip  II,  47.  Neat  to  the 
throne:  his  Huguenots:  his  virtue;,, 
vice.,  peeuliariiiea  of  character,  4  7-45. 
Hi:,  heroism,  and  rapacity  for  king-craft, 
4ft.  HeSeive  o(  the  Ell;', ball  cuinl  as  to 
how  he  "might  b"  induced  to  olfend  tin* 
kin;'’  of  Sp tin,"  - 0.  Secret  mission  sent, 
by  tile  Staten  to  him,  Kit.  Hi-,  advice 
and  mT'Ut-i  oiler :  j.rehihitiou  put, 

11  poll  the  latter,  104,  1  oil.  A  V.eil- 

i < » 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  d  at  picion  of  his,  1U6.  His  right 

of  sueev  1I,IJ  Pi  lhe  (Town,  how  disposed 

of  by  Philip  and  the  Gltis  >n,  Ids.  Glaiic-  j 
in":  into  the  future,  113.  His  maiuhsto 
in  repp,  (<,  that,  of  the.  League,  and  chul- 
hti-e  Guise,  116-117.  Effect  of  the 
piomui-Mt ion  <d'  the  «’die.fi  of  NemotirM 
upon  his  moiiMaeiiio,  126.  l-haotnniu- 
ni'Mt.il  liySr.tos  V:  his  satirical  retort, 
i'.'fc  <::V,  His  victory  at,  <  outran,  ii, 
33';.  Hew  anting  a  bold  Welshman,  44t>, 
H:s  proteeiion  sought.  by  ibliry  Ill, 
6.’:o.  1  q  o<  lame  d  kmu'  as  Henry  IV, 
ftp ! .  •-!  ui-l  taken  by  him  in  legal d  to 

r  liginii ;  m.tt.ei's,  :»:t  1 ,  a:r.:.  iii,  42.  4  1, 
4ft.  Par  olo.it  d  elements  in  his  eha- 
tait.'i  .  ;;  ejiuU"  doubt,fliln''HS  of  llH  ! 

'P  to'1',  Pi,  IV.  1 1 1  .  battle  with  and  ! 
V'i.ic  oV"i  the  Li  ague  at  Dry,  Is-  > 
55,  f  1  j possible  motives  ft^r  not.  match- 
km,  jssst.i ni-er  on  Paris,  ha,  56.  He-  1 


ceiving  and  answering  a  League  de¬ 
putation,  62-64.  Meeting  Parma  face 
to  face:  differences  between  the  mili¬ 
tary  tactics  of  the  two,  72.  S6.  124. 
Advancing  on  Paris.;  composition  of  his 
forces,  7::,  7b  Out-generalied  by  Parma. 
his  troops  disbanded,  77-, so.  His  at¬ 
tempted  escalade,  and  blumeablo  bold¬ 
ness,  so,  si.  His  real  road  to  Paris:  an 
attitude  unsmpected  by  the  protestant 
lead'-rs,  H2,  t*4.  Rescuimi  his  old  marslial 
(Hiron):  on  Furne.-r’s  Hank.  sf>.  His 
envoy’s  mi.-siou  to  the  Hague  and  its 
result,  124-127.  invests  Houen :  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  advice  to  him,  127-125.  Divided 
counsels,  122.  Hushing  into  peril:  lives 
self-stcrificed  to  save  him,  122-124.  His 
wound  on  the  ocru-don,  121  imk.  125. 
Gomlial.  bet  weej j  his  jer.tiT  and  a  scion  of 
Lorraine,  126.  (.’autious  for  once,  129. 
Again  out 'muerulled  :  t  iking  cmim-el 
with  the  Engli-h  ambassador,  142-145. 
I’"liey  iuMiPo'il  in  hi*  ant icipan  d  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  I ‘ope;  efforts  of  his  foes  to 
prevent,  it,,  and  exclude  him  from  his 
throne,  bsj-p.m,  199,  200.202.  215.  Atti¬ 
tude  of  Pope  Element  VI 11  towards  him 
I  '!5.  2  1-\  22',  220.  The  cardinal- legat'-'s 
manihsto  again.-.!  him,  220.  Hepiying 
to  his  "political  ’*  friends'  importunities: 
conference  i  >■  t.  v.  n-n  Hum  and  the  lea¬ 
guer*,  221,  222.  Preserving  his  atti¬ 
tude:  ids  assembly  for  "  im-d ruction/' 
conversion  t ■  >  KoinauDm  ami  eous.ecra- 
tion,  222-222,  226,  227.  220,  22(1.  An 
“  aside"  t,u  hi;,  mist  fees,  22s,  His  entry 
into  Pari;,,  221.  Principle  represented 
by  him  :  "poeli  marked  by  Ins  so-called 
converse  >n,  222.  270.  His  bargain  with 
and  nm. ie.il  revenge  upon  a  corpulent, 
cotisj  iralar,  226,  22Y.  Effect,  <d  insiou- 
\  ersiou  on  his  i  ditch  and  Engli  -h  friendn  : 
Elizabetii’,.  letter  to  him,  220-210.  Poi:oii 
and  other  pints  again  it  his  life,  27-,.  259. 
Him  secret  me'diui  to  Spain  :  apprehen¬ 
sion1.  excited  hy  it  ■  ii'e,  proposal  Inf  the 
Inlaid, i’s  iuml,  2  7-2fio.  His  mr-suon  to 
Idi ij ■  land  and  t  lie  Males-Gi  m-rul.  and 
I  dan  o|  mild  ary  operations  agaue  t  Spain, 
292-295,  Warmmg  ui'ov  towards  the 
States  and  cooling  tow  aids  Kurland,  296, 
297.  I lis diriar.it imi  of  war  again  Spain, 
and  coufenad  error  of  style  therein,  299, 
2UU.  Again  rootling  Ihroii,  22 1 .  <’ap- 

t tires  Dijon,  221.  i  J i  -t  mi:  siou  to  Hoim: 
lbr  iih.oiution  and  its  results,  225.  Ilia 
visit,  to  ('uni  bray:  I  os.-,  of  1  In*  city,  227- 
220.  Hi.-i  triple  ,je  1.  22*.  Fluttering 
Elizabeth  and  Ktriiiug  l.o  cajole  her  :im- 
lu'-suhir,  .'!  12-214.  Sucre.- r,  n(  his cham¬ 
pions  at,  Marseilles,  2 15.  Hi,-,  pm  if.  at. 

Palais;  military  and  diplomatic  Iti.ui,- 
aclioie.  coni'enn ng  it,  and  their  ]'<■.  nil  -, 
.'{'fi-Caff.  [.*•'<',  Halais.  j  1  lis  reply  to  pro- 
p<»  ah-  !hr  disniemhei dig  ids  kingdom, 
ami,  270,  Hi,,  treaty  of  alliance  with 
EupDml  and  Holland:  fraud  practised 
on  the  latter, -27  l-2-,5.  42U.  423,  434.  Ill 
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a  false  position,  386.  Mission  confided  by 
liira  to  Ancel,  387.  390.  392.  Intriguing 
with  a  Spanish  agent:  the  archduke’s 
gift  to  him,  392-394.  431,  432.  His  con¬ 
sternation  at  the  loss  of  Amiens,  411. 
His  measures  for  retaking  it,  and  their 
result,  413,  414.  424,  425.  Rosny’s  plan 
for  recruiting  his  finances  :  its  morality, 
412-114.  Communicates  his  peace  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Spain  to  Elizabeth :  his  du¬ 
plicity,  439-441.  Call  upon  him  by  the 
States :  his  complaint  against  Elizabeth, 
44(5.  His  reception  of  and  conferences 
with  the  Dutch  envoys  on  the  peace 
question,  450-456.  Signs  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain  :  its  terms,  468-470. 
His  payments  to  the  nobles  of  France  as 
the  price  of  their  allegiance,  470,  471. 
His  political  schemes  and  his  new  mis- 
tests :  turns  his  back  on  the  Huguenots, 
555,  556.  His  marriage  projects  probable 
and  improbable,  557.  His  disposal  of  the 
Biron  plot  against  him  and  mock  indig¬ 
nation  on  the  occasion,  iv,  97  note.  Head 
of  the  conspiracy,  139.  His  rebuke  to 
ambassador  Tussis  relative  thereto,  139, 
140.  Inglorious  obstacles  to  his  crossing 
the  Channel  to  visit  Elizabeth,  141.  His 
epigrammatic  estimate  of  James  1,  147. 
His  tactics  relative  to  Spain.  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Ihe  Provinces,  1 53  His 

groat  political  scheme:  effect  of  his  mn- 
bai-sador's  fiatt-rios  on  James,  lOo-iOG. 
His  advice  to  the  Dutch  States,  a  id  its 
effects,  iso.  His  receptions  of,  and  com¬ 
plimentary  gift  to,  Spinola,  210.  237.  238. 
(quarrel  with  De  bouillon,  239.  Exas¬ 
perated  with  the  Dutch  in  regard  to  their 
attitude  towards  Spinola,  24t;>.  243.  251. 
His  designs  upon  the  Republic,  259.  263- 
263.  3 1 .'{.  3 1 5 .  35 1 .  i  I  is  sp<  ‘cia'l  m  issi<  >u  to 
the  Hague,  294. 540.  Arguments  urged  on 
him  by  Parberini,  541.  His  estimate  and 
selection  for  his  purposes  of -bunn in,  342, 
313.  Alive.  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
times,  34 3-3.4 5.  His  boast  as  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  strength  of  his  kingdom  :  qualifying 
influences  of  the.  Huguenot  element.,  345, 
316.548.  State  of  tilings  at  which  he 
winked,  347.  His  intrigues  against  Pro¬ 
testantism,  3 is.  Deal'  to  his  finance 
minister’s  lectures:  result,  desired  by 
both,  359.  (foil fc  retires  of  hi.-*  envoys 
with  the  Dutch  stab  smen,  55  I-36U.  37s. 
334. 473-175.  His  new  Spanish  marriage 
plot,  and  duplicity  toward!-  the  Slates, 
430-152.  434*.  Detected  Ill  his  double 
game:  Ids  bullying  n  ply  to  his  acric-rr, 
434.  Dm  a, I  tempt;*  upon  the  fidelity  of 
Maurice  and  IJaruevcid  and  tie  ir  result ,, 
441.  443-446.  470.  Offence  given  to  him 
by  Maurice’s  secret  emissary,  <ti»s,  -1 69. 
His  scolding  Idler  to  Maurice  1  hereon, 
469-472. 

Henry  of  Lorraine,  iwe  (iuise. 

Henry  of  Nassau,  lireda  fortified  by,  in,  5. 
On  a  diplomatic  mission,  iv,  128.  147. 

151.  Iri  Flamlero,  188.  ‘ 


Henry  VIII  of  England,  character  of  bi£ 
religious  persecutions,  i,  24. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  marriage  projet 
regarding,  iv,  260.  262.  352. 

JIent/.nke,  Paul,  on  the  manners  of  the 
English,  temp,  tfliz.  i,  292. 

Heracgiere,  Captain  Charles  de,  at  the 
Kowenstyn  light,  i,  211.  Heading  a 
perilous  venture. :  its  result,  iii,  6-12. 
His  successful  stroke  at  Huy,  300.  In¬ 
tending  to  be  accessible  to  corrupt  offers, 
336,337.  See  ii,  249.  317. 

Heretics,  treaty  for  the  extermination  of, 
i,  109.  Ml.  Philip  of  Spain’s  rooted  de¬ 
termination  against  thorn,  243-245.  Value 
of  heresy  to  navigators,  iii,  24.  Execu¬ 
tions  by’  Da  Motto,  3oo,  310.  Last  and 
worst  murder  for  heresy,  419. 

Hkulk,  William,  warning  Ciu-.rn  Elizabeth 
of  dangers  threatening  her,  i,  3  note.  On 
the  death  of  William  the  Silent,  ami  its 
effect  on  Ids  countrymen,  12  ■note.  On 
Maurice  ol  Holland,  14  note.  Ills  visit 
to  William’s  widow,  16  note.  On  the 
effect  produced  by  Burghloy’s  pamphlet, 
30.  On  Philip’s  attempt  to  win  over 
Henry  of  Navarre,  -17  note.  On  the 
longings  of  the  French  king  for  a  foot¬ 
ing' on  Dutch  ground,  08.  Text  oMiis 
letter  to  tjueen  Elizabeth  thriven,  ibid 
note  2.  On  the  zeal  of  the  Dutch  princes 
and  people  in  favour  of  an  English  alli¬ 
ance,  70.  71.  72. 

Hermann,  Wolf'crt,  his  gallant  defeat,  of 
the  Portuguese  tied,  iv,  99,  UK).  Carry¬ 
ing  the  .Velum  envoys  to  Holland,  103. 

History,  point  of  view  I r< <m  winch  man  is 
judged  by,  i,  5.  Facilities  of  obtaining 
information  according  to  modem  hi>- 
tori  a  us,  52.  Historical  ehemi.-try  how 
rendered  possible,  509,  Hi-tonral  events 
as  modihed  by  material  .uyncii.s,  iii,  447. 
See  iii,  19.  182. 

Hone  ken,  representative  of  the  archduke 
in  London,  avowing  his  maderC  dupli¬ 
city,  iv,  -too,  to7. 

Ho; it ’.m.o,  Count  (“Count  d’Oinr,"  “  IIol- 
l.toh,”  and  “  Hollock,”)  goner, d-in-ddet 
under  Prince  Maurice;  i,  15.  '‘Wholly 
French,”  69.  Would  obey  nuecn  Eliza¬ 
beth  “more  than  any  earthly  prince/* 
70.  'Dangerous  elements  in  his  charac¬ 
ter,  146.  ’  156.  His  ill-managed  attack 
upon  and  repulse  from  ltd; -le-Duc,  167- 
170.  His  remorse  upon  the  occasion,  171. 
Rdrieves  hi  ,  repti'at  i<m  at  I, id  kern  hook, 
179.  Command  a-*;  icm-d  to  him  at  the 
Kowenstyn,  ltd.  199.  2on,  2oi,  His  fatal 
blinder,  pn  mature  lead  mgs,  ami  di-*- 
pr.ier,  oui.  'ji  ),  9, |;»,  219.  le  mon -trance 
add  re.  Ad  to  him  by  Saint'-  AMponde, 
gaO.  1 1  is  thmat  ai'.iinU  Villa  rs  and 
po'.'itiou  in  Lem-,  ii-r's  esteem,  574,  9,75. 
Hr-  ilarim1'  br.uery  al  (irave,  H,  lu-Ri 
I'je idiog.  tor  a.  tr.dtor,  22.  In  teal  odour 
with  lu.->  Enrich  comrades,  : IDs 
H"!f-denyij4g  c.ojjiluc.t  w  leu  dain.eryUHlj 
wounded,  63.  Out  of  favour  wuh  U» 
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c I'-ter,  75.  Camus?*  at,  his  q  rmrt  -rs :  Ins 
.•SMiulf  upon  l-Mward  Norris  and  ils  eon- 
tuquenct’s,  "'7-03.  i 1  in.  His  throat, 
ujruinst  tin*  Kiedisb  cavalry,  173.  His 
char-w  ayainst  Leie,  ster  :  <»”«!•  -r.-^  of  the 
qU'Mi  flii'ni.n,  222-225.  22-,  220.  i  Inra*.- 
of  dn'  1  .eiei-Ktrians  ayainst,  him.  252.  2C1. 
HD  foray  into  r.r.dtauf,  253.  His 
report  on  till*  capture  of  lirodu,  iii, 
14.  Kmu-kliny  under  to  Ids  old  pupil, 
24f'>,  217.  H i ^  marriaye  and  its  aeeomp.i- 
niim-nts,  ::ui.  Hunting  I iriyand-,  317. 
Qiuirrelliu'jr  with  Maurice  :  Kina;  Philip's 
attempt,  upon  his  lidelity,  3:;u.  At  the 
sieyo  ofTurnhout,  1<U,  to;;.  Affairirom 
which  iie  was  <  xcliided,  iv,  r>.  His  death: 
sunuiiing  tip  of  Ids  character,  250.  See 
i.  101.  4u 1 .  401.  ii,  37.  74.  7a.  «1.  MG.  131). 
MO.  17s.  2U1,  205.  231 .  241.  300.  310.  332. 
3,37.  302.  iii,  7. 

Hi u.i.an !>,  ii-  physical  features,  population, 
A.e,  i,  7.  .Medal  end ih  mat ie  of  its  forlorn 
condition,  17.  Ch.irye  a-Miu.-t.  it  and/.ei- 
land  of  indilferi'iiee  to  die  i  ■  t > *  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  1  G3.  '1  !u  !r  lu  a ritur  in  ndt  reure  to 

a  re  i  ounii.it  ;oli  v.  it  ii  2p  .its,  25  1 ,  2a. >  !tl- 
tluenee  mi  t lo  i u  pro  pern y  "I  tin-  '•nidii- 

jyit  ion  of  t  he  p.i'p'i  ui  ei:  a-, ,  -/or,.  1  .nuland'. 

ntahe  in  the  d'-lyo!  tin*  i'  !md  ,  30I-35G. 
3GH,  3G1 .  Fra  i:iaii'fU),it"il  by  Fnyhmd 
and  Holland,  3G2.  State  of  the  1*. lands 
after  t  wenty  y*  ;n>'  war ;  picture:-  drawn 
by  Leicester  mid  his  mi  iie,  302-305.  Naval 
Htrcnytli,  and  contempt  for  Philip’,.  in* 
t* 'luled  armada,  3G5-3G7.  Its  complaint. 
Jt.  to  its, 'lure  in  the -State  Council,  id,  32. 
Kvcr  rcaiiy  to  liear  it<  quota,  ol  taxation, 
351.  it:;  ilealimr  with  the  morn  of.  fatvh 
in  a  time  of  scarcity,  355  It  .  piopp-ss 
In  idlk  manufacture,  iv,  213.  Ommpo- 
tence  of  Advocate  I'.anievehit,  270.  <  'it  i<*: 
opposed  to  a  t ruce,  407,  1G-1,,  Their  sub- 
nib.-, ion,  4  7(5,  Its  pereent.T'c  ot  contri¬ 
bution  to  tiie  general  tmiil,  1*13.  524  note, 
,SVr  Netherlands.  X‘-i  land. 

Horn  Lcacue,  si'iii  me  conh  tnplufed  by  Ih**, 
i,  4.  'Madam  Feayue,’  4U.  II,  <  liief, 
43.  Conclu  ion  of  the  treaty  whereon  it 
\va  i  baaed:  it  -  parties  and  object-,  Ins, 
luo,.  It-,  proure  «,  Ill,  112,  iVition  ol 
Kurop*an  ruh-r.,and  peoples  at.  it-oidvi  ill, 
112,  113.  It'i  man,l'*ilo  i‘  lied:  aeope 
thereof,  114,  115.  Henry  of  Valois  it-, 
playlhiny,  ii,  321.  It  .intent,  with  repaid 
to  Fuytand,  329,  Its  head,  and  1 1 ■  ■  <  hief 
commander,  37o.  I 'up  uiir-,  if  objects  in 
Parr,:  Cui  i-T  triumphs  it. .  hr.-.t  victim.'".  , 
«o  Me- ;  fake,  to  1-5 U9.  Mon*  papi,  t  than 
pop  ■  .‘''intu  ,  iii,  42,.  37  fii  nt.ou  distimu- 
b>'’iui '  Pra.iee,  43.  1  ideal  of  its  Mri'e;.  at, 

hiy,  10-35.  ii  '  envoys  in  eonf‘  n-uer 
wifu  Ihury  IV  and  ids  r*  pr*M  nlsHves, 
(V.'-Gt.  2V|;-22 1.  Triumph. ml.  in  1'ai'io,  7o, 
iii,  1.  1I0-;2I.  I‘.nrni  in  ejliyy,  220. 

< 'id -p.  n  r -died  by  lb  nrv,  23,2.  Dej.ar- 
tme  ol  it  '-arriK'iii,  233.  <  e  fly  and  use- 

!i  a  to  j  hiiip,  2.3,  2  .  207.  P'.-id  and 

buried,  3  3.  ,‘,Vv  tii,  132-1*7.  140.  iv,&3. 


Hoon/s  yreat  ld-tory  of  the  War  of  ]nd<> 
]i"Ui!eni:c,  iv,  521- .  * 

irnoo.'-'iKAATusq  s.-i'/.-d  and  fortified  by  the 
Spanish  mutineer-,  iv,  93,  94.  05.  Their 
m-rjuion  ol  .Maurice  there*  and  delivery 
of  t he  town  to  him,  i::i. 

ITor-i-n.vsN  broth-  r.-,  pioneer  Dutch  navi- 
yafoi'K,  iii,  5 ,2. 

lioi  tmakn,  Fr<  d  rich,  wveriior  of  A m- 
t>oyna,  iv,  2,01. 

llorww  t.in's,  John  baptist,  closet  ip' ion  of 
hi«  pairemit,  vision,  ike,  iu  honour  ot  Atch- 
duke  Kniesf,  iii,  2G0-273. 

Ifow.MU'  of  Fliinylum,  Clurios  Toni,  Lord 
Admiral,  ii,  103.  3-7.  422.  A  trini’y  in* 
trii-md  never  to  he  mveu  by,  42...  Ilk 
d'diant,  h'ariny  and  hi.-  e.,mplainl'.  12G- 
42-'.  t  *m pleujci >t  of  Ids  lieot, ;  his  chief 
o ■  H .  or.-.  431,  132.  Hi- prayer  to  tlu- qm  <  n, 
•131.  His  fleet  at  sea  :  the  tiyht  whh  the 
Ainuda,  45n.  15  1-170.  >;.*■/ let  4  ol,  and 

ra\  ayesuf -•iekiices  arm  *tt or  his  saih  as  aft  i  r- 
v.-anD:  his  Uriels  tie  Teat,  to 7.  Ileadin:,' 
a.  new  atla.de  *  n  Spam,  iii,  3G1.  losn.t, 
ol  his  to  i .r-caut.imn-ness,  3GU. 

llrori.M  o  i  iMracterc-l  ii  ius<  rancs  of  an 
old  le.ult  r  of  tie,  i,  31.  Hatred  of  Henry 
oj  Miimi  .  toward-  thm,  3G,  [  ii"ir  con¬ 

duct  before  kittle,  their  t’oyai  i  hieftain, 
•1  \  'Hu  ir  view  a,  to  die  re  ults  o;  an 
alliance  he: '.vein  Trance  and  Inc  Stab  r* 

<  loner,  d,  5G,  57.  Promulo-.u'ioii  of  the  odief, 
<*f  Nomotirs  ayaind  them,  125.  Piylitiny 
at.  ivry,  iii,  32.  llatadny  t!n  ir  head.-,  in 
de.'-pair,  232.  23’.  Their  leader,-,  denounced 
by  Henry  JV,  55G,  557.  Their  nnmbi  r.-, 
r.tri-nytj),  and  iidltii-nce  in  Franco,  iv,  315, 
31G,  2, is.  Fiform  of  Henry  to  act  thorn 
ayain-it  eaeli  other,  31-;. 

IH  pt,  iii,  05.  Captured  by  Maurice,  low. 
Sub:;'  qiu-nt  snrrondor  to  the  Spaniards 
alleyoti  i-.huiyiitei'  on  t ii- •  occasion,  371-373. 

IH  man  lat,  why  esteemed  by  tin:  Duidi 

Uiyeon  -,  i  v,  Vii. 

IlCNi.aiti,  n ,  07. 

Hrr-MHis,  Henry  bord,  ii,  103.  His  army  a 
lietioii,  to-,  ),■*■-.  *  .rumbled  at  by  Lei¬ 
cester,  1 03. 

1 1 1 1 Y ,  captured  and  recaptured,  iii,  3UL 

Ini  \i,h  1.2,  Don  Juan  do,  r.eerd.iry  of  state 
to  Philip  II,  ii,  203,  Ki!i.  A  tickli.-h  mo¬ 
ment,  5uV.  Need  of  Philiji  111  for  hi-. 
!■;*■!’ viei  !!,  iv,  2.2,7,  '32-'.  Hi-  submi  -ion  to 
the  new  state  id  Uiinyr,  32-:.  Hivinj'  up 
a  |  wild,  424.  Sn  iii,  CV.  47s. 

Jv.l-.ui-,  Count,,  killed  by  hi,-,  eapior,  iv,  MG,. 

Jmku’.i,,  or  luiliy m,  John  \-au,  |.';ovenn.r 
of  j  lenderinonde,  belioadod,  i,  2u.  ii. 
I  is. 

Ixiua  and  the  Dutch  naviyatorn,  iii,  5  i3-f»i<;. 
iv,  03.  20G.  Admiral  Matcliolf""  e.\p!uit'-', 
3-G-303.  I'ir.eiur  iv<'  claims  ot  Sp.au,  2ui. 
351.  4il(i.  I2G.  427.  LJIorts  tud'  pmo  tin* 
puivitiei'K  <*f  their  trade  with  India,  351. 
2,52.  4n;>.  CutifeiinoH  1 1 1 1 * r *  on,  4UO-117. 
Limit  of  H,imi ,  4  -.ii.  4al-l-ti.  S«>  Dt.“ch 
indi  i  (  oiutany. 
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Infanta  of  Spain,  daughter  of  Philip  If, 
see  Clara  Isabella. 

Infanta,  daughter  of  Philip  III,  marriage 
projects  regarding  her.  iv,  260.  262.  264. 
352. 

Innocent  IX,  Pope,  cause  of  his  death,  iii, 
185. 

Inquisition,  cause  of  the  fight  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  against  the,  i,  9.  Established 
in  France  by  the  League,  ii,  401.  409. 
Warred  against  by  the  States,  iii,  37. 
Philip’s  efforts  to  establish  its  supremacy, 
115.  121.  177.  Paramount  in  Spain,  503, 
504.  510.  iv,  307.  See  ii,  276.  iv,  489. 

Ireland  in  relation  to  England  and  Spain, 
i,  28.  2S9. 336.  ii,  288. 329.  444.  Stanley’s 
threatened  game,  ii,  164.  166, 167.  Spanish 
fleet  destined  for  its  coast,  iii,  37.  395. 
The  invasion  and  its  result,  iv,  88,  89. 
Always  rebellious,  130.  317.  353. 

Irish  kernes  in  Holland,  their  costumes  and 
customs,  ii,  36.  147.  151.  156.  161. 

Isle  of  Wight,  Spanish  intentions  against 
the,  ii,  444.  456. 

1  vitr,  prel  iminaries  to  the  battle  of,  iii,  48-50. 
Tbe  battle,  5 1-54. 

J'aoop.zoon,  Jacob  (“Koppen  Loppcn,” 
“  Hun-away  Jacob”)  his  cowardice  and 
its  consequences,  i,  155.  New  enterprise! 
entrusted  to  him,  183.  How  he  followed 
out  his  instructions, !  S3, 181,  I  ms.  irrepar¬ 
able  results  of  his  neglect,  ISO.  191.  At  the 
attack  on  the  ICowenstyn,  201.  All  His 
blunders  expiated,  213  and  note. 

James  l  of  England  and  VI  of  .Scotland, 
a  presumed  tool  in  Spanish  hands,  ii,  236. 
288.  329.  425.  Fears  on  Spain's  part,  414. 
A  confirmed  heretic,  444.  in, 41.*',  Ground 
of  Philip’s  hope  of  help  from  him,  395. 
His  accession  to  the  English  tlrone,  and 
irruption  thereon  (O'  his  countrymen  into 
England,  iv,  129.  130.  His  reckless  pro¬ 
digality,  131.  Excuses  of  his  household, 
132.  llis  religious  intolerance,  love  of 
prerogative,  pedantic  habits,  kv.,  132,  133. 
His  reply  to  the  complimentary  harangue 
of  the  Dutch  envoy,  138.  His  dread  of 
his  queen:  Henry  IV’s  joke  upon  him, 
147,  His  prohibition  of  the  usual  marks 
Of  respect,  to  the  late  queen  Elizabeth,  149. 
His  conferences  with  and  hospitalities 
towards  the  French  embassy,  150-156. 
1 62-164.  Effect  of  Do  Rosriy’s  eloquence 
upon  him,  165-168.  His  anti-Spanish, 
anti-Austrian  arrangement,  with  France, 
and  contemporaneous  treaty  with  Spain, 
204,  205.  231.  Conceding  a  point  to  the 
Dutch  envoy  and  silencing  the  Spaniard, 
2o6.  2o7.  His  colloquy  with  and  efforts 
to  reassure  tie*  Imtrii  ambassador,  207 
note.  Triumph  of  Spanish  policy  in  his 
councils,  212.  Effect  of  the  Guy  Fawkes 
discovery  upon  his  marriage  schemes  Aral 
plottings  with  Spain,  23  s.  259-263.  His 
epithets  for  tin*  Netherlander;-,,  2u9,  His 
designs  upon  their  c/mnt.ry,  352,  353. 
Sending  Sfieciai  envoys  to  them,  360.  Su- 


premest  object  of  his  love,  4  51.  Plaits 
truths  spok'-n  agiinst  him  by  Maurice, 
456,  457.  His  religious  counsels  to  the 
States,  491,  -192.  Nee  iv,  384.  407.  422. 
423.  482.  483.  See  also  Scotland. 

James,  Captain  The  mas,  fighting  at,  and 
writing  home  about,  the  attack  on  the 
Kowenstyn,  i,  201  note.  204.  212, 213  w>te. 

Jansens,  Zacharias,  inventor  of  tin*  telescope 
and  microscope,  iv,  52s. 

Jans/.oon,  Captain,  “Long  Harry,”  at  the 
attack  on  Gibraltar,  iv,  2;>7.  Killed,  ;>t)3. 

Java,  iv,  99. 

Jisannin,  Pierre,  president  of  the  parliament 
of  Burgundy,  Ids  mission  ti  uni  Mayenne 
to  Philip  11,  iii,  122.  On  a  mission  from 
Henry  IV  to  the  States,  iv,  ;;io.  Ills 
league  antecedents;  occasion  of  hi.-,  taking 
service  under  Henry;  his  character,  312, 
313.  347.  His  address  to  the  States,  355- 
356.  On  the  detenu ination  of  the  States 
to  be  their  own  masters,  372.  His  advice 
to  them,  377.  37s.  404.  416.  His  sinister 
purposes,  41 G,  4  17.  Catvliised  by  Burno- 
Veldt,  422.  Result  lie  was  prepared  for, 

430.  His  relations  and  conferences  with 
Maurice,  43S.  -Ml.  444.  452.  And  with 
Barneveldt,  445.  His  estimate  of  both, 
467.  Foreseeing  a  storm,  4  18.  His  ar¬ 
guments  in  favour  of  a  truce,  458-462. 
473-175.  Renouncing  Lambert's  false¬ 
hoods,  469  vm/e.  Tricking  president  Pi¬ 
chardo!,  4so.  point  >  ightiy  urged  by  him, 
4~>5.  His  appeal  on  ix.'lialf  ol  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  •! 88-19 1.  Warning  Maurice,  505.  See 
iii,  221.  iv,  38|.  111.  4  19.  4  25.  426.  427. 

431.  449.  453.  461,  468.  470.  175.  176. 

Jesuits,  work  proposed  lor  the,  iii,  31,  22. 

Work  done  by  them,  4 1 7-1  Hi.  King 
James's  horror  of  them,  i\ ,  20  1  238.  25b. 
Their  reappear, uiee  and  doings  in  France, 
2 05.  Animosity  against  fiiem  hi  Venice, 
288,  258. 

John  Casimir,  duke  <  tasimir,  EFi  tor  Pala¬ 
tine,  complement  of  troop;  promised  to 
the  States  by,  i,  73.  i  *i\ei  ion  la*  was  to  be 
.solicited  to  make,  80.  See  ii,  51. 

John  of  <  ’leves  and  Juliers,  In.-,  death,  iv, 
496.  )SV«  Gloves. 

John'  of  Nassau’s  denunciation  <4' German 
apathy  in  the  Protr.-.bmt  <  m  i.33.  Sole 
sui'MVor  ol  the  live  Na...,aii  boshr.  n,  :p;$. 
His  far-.eoing  e-limate  <>;  lie*  value  of 
common  :  ehoo!  ,  iii,  1 12,  1  13  ante.  Louder 
than  ever  in  lus  jen-ml  id  ,  3  7.  >!ill 
anicni  in  the  can  <•,  h.  Hi  end,  236. 

John  ol  Na*  ,m,  1  in •  voim'*-  ''■•■mt,  .met 
slate  paper  found  by,  iv,  t 

JoiiouK,  Sultan  o!,  fiitiibti  lo  and  ope¬ 
rating  with  hi .  Hidrh  .ill 0 ■ ..  1.,  3  6,  Di- 

re>  t  ion  in  v,  lii<  ?i  la  troop  di  fue-uiola  d 
them  ejve  :;-7.  Hie  panic.  cm  1;  pm- 
eeediirr‘-i on  (he  dcpatturc<4  !a,  prop rions 

Joisa  ruac,  secret  treaty  of,  i,  pH. 

Holy  League. 

JfuiNWU.u,  lTinee  of,  alterwarif  >  duke  A 
GuUt,  sucre*.  or  to  Le  KiUdr*,  ii,  52V 
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Suggested  as  a  husband  for  the  Infanta, 
iii,  1 12 1 .  I >-'2.  ]'•}.  221.  Lender  of  the 
vanguard  at  Rouen,  131.  How  he 
(reaped  Irom  pric-on,  l-'L  Order  respect¬ 
ing  binm-if  and  the  Infanta  sent  by  Philip 
t»  the  leaguen,  226.  Makes  terms  with 
Henry  IV,  227.  His  tervice  to  the  latter 
at  Marseille-:,  2 la. 

Jonoiiu,  Mat-lieifde,  fee  Matelieff. 

Joveum:,  Hue.  ile,  news  brought  home  by, 
relative  to  i lie  duke  of  Savoy,  i,  53.  His 
broken  wri.it,  65,  Killed  at  Contras,  ii, 
323. 

■J ui.iv,:  C.-esar’s  Rhine  bridge  compared  with 
Parma's  Scheldt,  bridge,  i,  173,  174. 

JuNir.-,  I .eie, iter’s  secretary,  ii,  133.  24,2. 
I'ut  in  pri.-on,  273. 

Ju.vrmm,  de  Xa-~au,  natural  son  of  William 
the  Silent,  « iffiec  conferred  on,  i,  M  t.  His 
narrow  iwafie  at.  P.oi-!e-I  )ue,  163.  R(>- 

tievoo  iiis  reputation  at  Liefkeuhhni-k, 
!  i a.  At  the  attacks  on  the  KowenMyn, 
19!>.  2oo,  201.  Another  narrow  e-cape, 
213.  Penn  s 'iifalioti  -i-nt.  to  him  by  1 1  n - 
Zeeland  naval  oliina s,  222.  “  Very  wise, 
r.ujule,  and  cnmiiirr,"  ii,  5ul.  Joined 
witii  1  bun*  v.  i< It ,  m  mi-  ion-;  to  I-' ranee 
and  Fn:.' land,  m,  i!6.  Narr.d  ive  of  ;>aine, 
4!"'- 1 67.  Sie  ii,  252.  257-233.  423.  iv, 
216. 

K  a  a;:  nix,  Paul  van,  Hutch  navigator,  iv, 
353, 

K.\ tiiu  i  a  \ w,  Captain,  killed  in  saving  Ida 
sovereign,  iv,  3'.. 

K.W'/a  m»,  or  i  .'ad/, and  Island,  in  Dante's 
Inferno,  its  situation,  Ac,  ii,  247.  Carri- 
;  oned  by  Parma,  215.  Occupied  by 
.Maurice,  iv,  I  s-iiH.  Fight  for  it;  pan¬ 
ne  .  ion,  137.  I '.i3.  Further  manu-uvres, 
__  2  !  6.  2  i  7.  221*. 

KaU.ou,  change  etfeet.ed  by  Parma':,  epera- 
tioir.  at,  i.  ti.o,  161. 

Ivv.r,  J ' did,  Diifeh  vice-admiral,  making 
:h«*r I  work  with  the  Spanish  galleys,  iv, 
I nV,  to  .. 

K  a n r,  Peui.  r,  advocate  of  Holland,  i,  20 1 . 

Ki-mi',  Jaeob,  one  of  Maurice's  enginei  rn, 
iii.  1  . 

Ki/,  t .  n;,  bdtle  between  the  Turks  and 
Hetman,  at,  and  its  singular  sequel,  iii, 

Km  vi.mii  Count,  coni'- sion  of  the 

h'ilei  ii  ot  Spain  to.  iv,  333,  33 1  vm/e. 

Ktm.Oim.e.,  Sjr  Henry,  I.eice-.ter'.s  “little 
Hal,"  i,  377.  122,  ii,  1.  3!  I,  33  A 

Ktr.’.iM,  landin':  and  defeat,  of  .Spanish 
troop  ,  at,  b, , 

Kr„  u,  Count,  mortally  wounded,  iii,  320. 

Ki.‘»  .'mon,  Pegnier,  vier-adiniral,  iv,  252. 

IP  .o  ..bite  i  .i !  t  P  ■  w  ilh  I  he  Spaniards  and 
^  he|  I  lie  :  elt-su  uti-e,  2, r.;t,  2;,t. 

Ki.i.umi  ms  ,5,  i  'aptain,  his  night  entry  into 
Bo:  led  mi.  ,  I,  tov  Wmirdy  suspeeted, 
16  i.  Hi-  u  u  •  o  a  i  'rape,  lo'i,  l  An. 

Vu>i  r,  Hi'imau,  comuMti  tn  at  N'.'U:/,,  ii, 
24,  Hi  }i  nly  t.,  an  nr.  il  ui'.n  to  ntpiln- 
Ifttc,  23.  i i i  , « . >m. %lei  p,  26,  ilis 


wound-,  and  bravery,  27.  False  and  true 
account  of  his  death  at  the  hands  ol  hi? 
captors,  28,  21). 

Knodsexiujiig  Fort,  iii,  1 06.  Parma  re¬ 
pulsed,  1U6.  Sue  101). 

Koi-.uokkum,  traitor,  put  to  death,  ii,  23. 

Koi'.wniiDEN,  iii,  5.  See  Coe  woolen. 

Kowkn.itvn  and  Blawgaron  Dvkes,  how 
proj>o.-,ed  to  be  dealt,  with  by  William  the 
Silent.,  i,  130,  137.  Successful  opposition 
of  the  Autwerperx  to  his  pians,  M5,  146. 
Their  too- 1  ate  repentance,  154.  The 
Kowendyri  taken  by  the  Spaniards:  forts 
erected  by  them  upon  it,  154,  L55.  De¬ 
termination  of  the  patriots  to  attempt 
to  regain  it;  their  tactics  while  pre¬ 
paring  tor  the  assault,  135.  Its  ex¬ 
tent  :  labour  expended  by  p.inua  in  ibr- 
t i lying  it, ,  mo,  1U7.  Incident-,  of  the  first 
aitack,  ItH,  133.  The  like  of  tie-  second 
attack,  J33  2U3.  F:\puI.iion  of  the  Spa- 
niards  and  piercing  of  t  he  I  )yk>-,  m3,  2u4. 
Folly  of  tie-  patriot  leader.-,  in  ib'ir  hour 
of  triumph,  2<ii.  Heroism  and  final  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Spaniards,  205-214.  lilundei 
upon  hSuud<  r,  2,d;. 

K i » w i'.n.-t v n.  Seigneur  do,  why  he  went 
over  to  the  Spaniards,  i,  154. 

La  Buimr.oTTK,  Colonel,  iii,  547.  iv,  38, 

Killed  at,  Nieujiorq  .q;. 

La  P'lati-:,  town  of,  held  in  pledge  by  Far- 
uese,  iii,  131.  3  15.  Si  -■  363.  37fl.  371. 

La  Fkutk,  iii,  3t)i),  h-.sieg.-d  and  relieved, 
30  7. 

Laonv,  iii,  73.  77.  Captured  by  Parma,  and 
the  garrison  butchered,  77,  7s.  ■  Retaken 
by  Henry  I V,  83. 

L \  m u  \  i . i . * ; ,  Brittany,  fatal  accident  to  La 
None  at,  iii,  1 1 7. 

Lamuuiit  Heinrich/, eon,  “  pretty  Lambert," 
c.i]itnr.ng  a  iMiukirk  pirate  v.vhJ,  iv, 
231,  Comrade  v.hh  Heemsk'-rk  at  too 
attack  oil  till-  Spa ui.-h  fleet,  3tMi-3'‘2. 
Playing  tbe  .wnb.a.  sudor  in  a  way  to  rive 
offence,  46  -47t. 

La  Morn,,  Valentin  Pardi.-u  de,  Count  at 
Kverbeck,  bis  attempt  upon  Osti-ud:  nie¬ 
ce-',  converted  into  failure,  i,  i7s,  173. 
His  foitou  tiie  howm  .tyn,  137.  His  cue 
in  hi  ',  conterem-e  with  K!i/..iheth'«  repre¬ 
sentative,  467.  His  a-eunuiee  to  Parma,: 
Fort  captured  by  him,  ii,  li It).  Out¬ 
stripped  by  the  Dutchmen,  47 1.  His 
command  at  the  relief  of  Pari,-,,  iii,  7 1 .  77. 
In  a  mural  caricature,  211.  Implicated 
in  a  poi- on-plot.,  2  -3,  Recaptures  Huy, 
3(i I.  Occasion  of  iii:-,  death;  his  career, 
brutalities,  Ac,  3(h-3Hi.  .55 r  ii,  33. 

LANi'CANont,  Antwerp  nu  reliant,  on  thn 
etl'eet,  of  Spanish  domination,  ii,  351. 

La  Non:,  “  Iron-anned,"  French  Huguenot 
olhccr,  on  the  apathy  of  the  Herman 
princes,  },  31,  Term:,  of  hi  1  release  from 
captivity:  Ids  views  on  the  chances  of 
Antwerp,  3,21,  1  Ii.,  e-annate  ot  Saint') 

A  Idegoude,  2tis.  1 1  j.--.  advice  to  Henry  IV 
iii,  55.  Him  harangue  to  me  starving 
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Parisians,  64,  65.  Wounded,  81.  His 
work  while  in  captivity:  occasion  of  his 
death,  11 Y,  118.  See  Teligny. 

Lakuza,  John  of,  why  put  to  death,  iii,  501. 

TjAKZiI v ecch t A,  Edward,  governor  of  Breda 
and  Gertruydenberg,  iii,  6.  On  the 
wrong  scent,  10.  Cashiered,  14. 

’archer,  Paris  magistrate,  put  to  death: 
his  crime,  iii,  120. 

Lava  nniN,  French  general,  wounded 
while  rescuing  his  Icing,  iii,  133. 

League,  see  Holy  League. 

Leffinoen,  its  position,  &c.,  iv,  11 :  taken 
by  Maurice,  1 1.  Panic  and  rout  of  the 
Dutch,  17-20.  Dutch  and  Spanish  writers 
on  the  affair,  20  note.  See  38. 

Leicester,  Robert  Dudley  Earl  of,  (“the 
gipsy”)  his  apprehensions  concerning 
Sainte  Aldegonde,  and  change  of  opinions 
thereon,  i,  253, 261.  265.  Fillip  given  to 
his  ambition  by  the  refusal  of  France 
to  aid  the  Netherlands,  274.  His  encou¬ 
raging  assurances  to  the  Dutch  envoys, 
278,  Characterising  some  of  them,  295. 
296.  Desire  of  the  States  for  his  leader¬ 
ship,  317.  Elizabeth’s  regard  for  him, 
321.  Tender  of  service  to  him  from 
Prince  Maurice,  323,  324.  .Nominated  to 
the  post  he  coveted,  327.  His  troubles 
at  the  outset ;  character  of  his  courtship 
of  the  queen,  327.  Financial  squabbles 
between  them  :  his  complaints  and  her 
avarice,  328-332.  Rendering  thanks 
where  thanks  were  due,  332.  His  entry 
into  Flushing,  345.  HE  immediate  an¬ 
cestors  and  their  fate :  lavish  bounty  of 
the  Queen  toward.-,  him,  316.  Romance 
of  his  character:  his  Jesuit  accuser,  347. 
Monstrous  crimes  imputed  to 'him,  317, 
34 h.  Iiis  animus  against  the  Queen  of 
Soots,  349.  IDs  Queen’s  linn  affection: 
why  called  the  “gipsy":  hE  magniti- 
Cent  attire,  319,  350.  His  progie.-s 
through  Holland,  hanquetings,  pa¬ 
geants,  &o,  351,  352.  indiscretions  of 
speech :  spies  and  libellers  about  him, 
353,  354.  Vehement  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  alliance  with  Holland,  360  note. 
363,  364.  On  the  naval  strength  of  the 
Hollanders  and  their  enthusiasm  for  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  365.  367,  36M.  On  Drake's  expedi¬ 
tion  and  Philip's  dread  of  it,  366.  Nature 
of  his  authority  in  Holland:  his  queen's 
instructions:  advice  of  tin*  Netherland 
envoys,  363-370.  377  Purport,  of  his 
w pithy  and  honourable'’  oration  to  his 
ragged  regiments,  370.  Spending  Ids  own 
(substance  on  them,  371.  372.  414.  429. 
494  note.  Denouncing  Villh-rs:  in  love 
with  and  Imping  to  reform  Hohcnlo, 
374,  375.  On  Count  Maurice’s  diameter 
and  inclinations,  3,75,  376.  Summing 
up  some  of  the  notabilities  around  him, 
377,373.  His  estimate  of  Davison,  378. 
His  conference  with  the  States' magnates  I 
and  accept. i nee  of  their  governorship  I 
380-384.  Powers  conferred  on  him,  y«4,' 
Communicating  the  event  to  the  I 


Queen  386, 387.  His  installation  and  its 
attendant  ceremonies,  388,  389.  M utter- 
ings  of  a  coming  storm :  his  mistaken 
way  of  deprecating  the  Queen’s  anger, 
38<i-393.  Hints  and  counsel  from  his 
friends,  395.  Wrathful  missives  from 
the  Queen  against  and  to  him,  396-398. 
His  brother’s  warning:  “false  boys" 
about  him,  408,  4  09."  Shirley  pleading 
with  the  Queen  for  him,  4  09-4  12.  Neu¬ 
tralization  of  the  good  effected  by  him, 
414.  Point  up  to  which  he  had*  main¬ 
tained  his  dignity,  415.  Makes  Davison 
his  scapegoat:  his  insinuations  against 
him,  415,  4  16.  Royal  prohibition  con¬ 
cealed  by  him  from  I  tivison :  his 
unmanly  letter  to  him,  417,  418.  His 
.justificatory  letter  to  Burgh  ley,  4  19-4  21. 
Mitigating  the  mischief  oi  the  Queen’s 
message  to  tin*  States,  4  22.  On  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
States:  suspecting  tin*  “fals1*  boys,"  424, 
425.  IBs  earnestness  in  his  work,  effect 
of  the  Queen’s  censures  oil  rumours 
against  himself,  426.  42s.  The  most 
cruel  blow  of  all:  evils  staved  off  by  bis 
money,  429, 430.  Magic  effect  of  a  letter 
under  his  own  hand  to  the  Queen,  432. 
Congratulations  from  lriemls,  432  note.. 
433-135.  Comfort  from  the  Queen's 
pen,  434,  435.  His  complaint, s  of  the 
effects  produced  meanwhile  by  her  con¬ 
duct,  437-439.  Now  humiliations  in 
store  for  him,  44s,  449.  Ills  propitiatory 
letters  to  tin-  Qui-i-n,  4-19-452.  'Pone  of 
his  letters  to  hi.-,  friends,  45  I.  Receiving 
find  answering  gracious  missives  from  his 
mistress,  454,  455.  457.  Cooling  of  the 
8tat"s’  cut hiida'-m  towards  him  :  begin¬ 
ning  to  quarrel,  45s,  4  59.  Duty  of ’his 
country  insist- -d  on  by  him,  401.  Lisin- 
genuoiisne:,s  df  the  Queen  and  her  coun¬ 
sellor.-*,  461.  179.  Use  made  by  Spanish 
partisans  of  the  Queen’s  pique  against 
liirn,  466.  What  Parma,  thought  his 
rivals  meant,  4  73.  4,-:o.  4 89.  -I no.  Effect 
of  home  intrigues  upon  1ns  chances  of 
success,  479,  480.  492,  493.  Acknow¬ 
ledging  a  gift  of  a  dish  of  plums,  494. 
His  views  as  to  the*  best  way  to  ft  peace, 
496,  497. 

Imploring  aid  for  Truchsess,  ii,  3.  73.  His 
estimate  ol  him,  3  note.  Commending 
Schenk,  8.  1 1  is  elation  on  the  transient, 

success  ;it  (Irave,  13,  1 1  is  extra v.uMijt; 

banquet  at,  Utrecht,  14-16.  Hisrageat 
th<*  surrender  of  < « rave,  and  vengeance  >  n 
j he  traitors,  19.  22-2 3.  Causes  of  hi*, 
inability  to  preserve  NVuhz  Horn  the 
Spaniards,  31),  31.  III.-,  accusation  against 
Trea-,urer  Norri.-*,  36.  Takes  die  lield  in 
person:  reduce,-,  Doesburg,  37-11.  IUh 
generosity  to  Pelham,  note.  Result, of 
his  attack  on  Zutphcn:  his  grief  over 
Sidney,  41-1)7.  Elb-cf  of  the  Queen's 
conduct  on  his  po-ition,  61-63.  His 
quarrels  with  the  States ;  his  three  crurj- 
sellors  and  result  of  their  :;onnseib,  63- 
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fQ.  His  changed  estimate  of  Paul  Iiuvs,  j 
and  threat-,  and  char-res  against  him,  71-  j 
7£.  Throws  him  mt.i  prison,  7-;.  His  j 
persecutions  of  tin*  papism  in  the  Stan*.-, 
7t».  Hi-,  hick-nny->  with  and  acoitsit h.n- 
<urain-t  the  Norrise-y  mi--3.  Hood  and 
ill  point-.  in  his  charm  ter,  -3.  (food 
ceuriM-l  to  him  from  tin*  ('invn,  st;. 
liis  view  r*  I.itivc  to  Mmy  Stuart,  ;m,  j 
I,-d.  iic-olvoN  to  visit,  England ;  ins 
part im,"  won!.- with  tin*  State.-,  luo-iui. 
“Singular  j‘*v\el”  jj;i v. -n  to  him  at  the 
parting,  In!  ve./T.  i'ritieipif  s  advocated 
hy  hi  -  party  in  the  Staf—,  lio.  Their 
head  quarter-,  J  i ti.  Their  notions  of  j 
relivioiis  lih.uty,  lit,  it  a,  ilis  own  ! 
noli. .{ii  tiiefeon,  I! a.  iMoti'V  of  his  j 
own  .-p-'iit,  in  the  .Wth.-rhind-.,  i:;i.  A  j 

l)e<v- -,a j  y  citt  o|  whieh  lie  w  as  deficient  :  ; 

his  oapieity  for  !ial,r<  d,  131.  Iiis  main-  > 
M  iv,-.  *  1 1 . r i 1 1 ■  *;  iii.-  ah  a  tire,  t::;;.  Hi.- seer.--  | 
t. try’s  gossip  mid  m;  mi.  rhievoti-,  efforts,  '■ 

Holn  nlo  Mpiahide,  and  iinnatd  ttni-  | 
mosity  toward  t j o*  N'orii  *  ,  13--M.;.  1 

Jits  own  :  a  ’  * 1 1 . 1 1 1 1 1 ,  it:;,  i  ;,j  it,  Icr.  Hr, 
ih-judyi  d  appomini'  nt  of  a  papist.  mti  r-  ; 
n>>r  for  l*ev*iitir  and  it,;  eon  -Mpwnce  , 

1  J  V- S  i» V.  iii  -  mij.ro’. oia-d  v  irtmet  A enm-H 
toward  .  \\  dim  ,  l  Vo.  it! it  /mV.  gill.  Hi,-,  ; 
arrival  in  Eh-d-md  and  ree.-ptiun  by  tin*  j 
Quern,  17  a,  Aeeji  atory  1<  Iter  to  iiiirt  j 
from  tile  State.,,  ImVI'.l-.  His  li’t  lef  t!]»o!l  ■ 
I'.iizal'ethh-.  it, it'd  term,-,  in  reformer  to  . 
money  matters, ’Jill  vote,  A muiienis  of  ! 
Wilk.R  with  the  States  in  hi  .  hehali,  i 

tin'.KiKt.  in-idiotisrotin-,el:..of  I  to*,  enter,  , 

21b,  23<i.  (Iliaryc  Imui'dit  against  ititit  l.y  ' 
Hoiietllo;  efioit  | !  foil  need  bv  it,  223-330.  ; 
Hi-,  at ! ark  npon  and  angry  letter  to  ! 
Hiiehiinrst ,  and  wrath  relative  to  Ho-  j 
in  nlo'  cli,u"e  ,  I  -  At.J  Hetm  niny  to  j 
Holland:  lit;  Mur  to  hi,,  m  cretary  and  i 
tit**  t(tiie.  n’.  in.tnteiion  to  !mn  ell,  inter-  : 
ve| ifi  u  h.v  Ih..  State;-,  33:»-gi;,.  373.  His  : 
own  i* \ p fatal i'.ii  ..I  hi  ii-h  nlmn:,  ;ntd  , 
COJIlpl.llUM  tei, , the  <o  the  irdeji  option  of  , 
hi1'  l«  It*  i  i,  '.till  note  373,  2  V  I  note;,.  Men  ' 
and  money  catriid  by  him  to  Holland, 
231.  H  i  .  htv  Inn  e'.perinient  at  Mny-: 
r*  -  tilt  id  III  e|| of  I  to  l.li  e  the  jr*'r,  VE» V- 

2o'h  '.till,  2f.2.  H  loudmy  hi.1)  pioo*ed- 
111''1',  ‘-’lift  note.  HI:-,  tn  arln  jolts  intention., 
towani",  the  Slat..,  Test.  thereof, 

ho./  linter,  Hliletcnee  Itelw  een  life  eon- 
dnet  ot  him.'eif  and  I Mrkhur.  t  to  the 
Qi’.tctt,  Mu  .  His  dehorn-  ty  towanla  the  j 
fiat  ,  ::n:>,  2do.  S  *  ■.  and  ndb  the  truth  ! 
at  la  i,  :::u,  dig,  :: t *t  m -/<:  His  alleged 
mIioih  lor  kidnapping  MatitUe  and  j 
Ha:t!.  'odd,  | ! j-,  plot  ho  *<  i/iu y  the 

I  urn  fi  ( it i* 1 ,  ;,i  i,  He  nit  ot  hi . 

Htbl.ipt  upoft  hr  yd.  n  .Kid  late  ol  hi;-. 
MtS  !  inttummt  .  3it;-:.2j,  Hi  yanm 
play  d  out  :  1. 1  died  by  the  Quo  n  : 

Jit'il.h  tiiiidc  ti],on  the  eu-nt,  323-527, 
In  the  .<  utishiue  .e'.vtn,  52  7,  He.  ulm  oi  j 
iii  lanaijfKejati'-n,  :,"d-!l;;!,  t'oniuct.  of  t 


his  partizan.  Sonny,  at  Mododblik,  337. 
3  m.  3  s,-;.  3b -A  Venation  of  his  Hutch 
adheiejits  at  hi-  re.-icnatiou,  500.  3‘ir>. 
Conintaiidi  r-iii-eliief  (  f  tin;  land  forc-ys 
nyam.-t  the  Armada,  42-;.  Ill,-,  .suiyuine 
as-urunces,  1m  the  Queen,  .bio.  "  Hies 
forces:  liis  likiuy  for  the  cenerala  under 
him,  .Jso,  *ls7.  Conimi<siriat  delieion- 
<d<  s,  •] ini,  (..utanvllintr  with  Norris 
and  Williams  d'.iu.  Unsatisfactory  con¬ 
dition  oi  hi-  troops,  .Jill,  Ureody  of 

all  the  In, nours,  His.  counsels  to  the 

Queen  on  iter  military  mod.-,  and  ua  to 
pmtiny  herself  at  the  head  of  her  troops, 
■it* I- ititj,  •!!)(>  vote.  His  d<a,th:  Kiiza- 
hethU  conduct,  titer,  on,  Ivihcts  of 

his  in  triy  m-s  on  the  Hutch  .Suites' 
foiuiei!,  ih,  *j.i.  Nee  i,  3 -22.  3itf>, 

*bil.  *117. 

hr:  al  1,-aaf*,  iv,  dl-t.  His  jilot  against 
th*.  Uute'n  India  trade,  .} ] u. 

Li:  .M  Mien -.Mi,  fort re.-s  sold  to  Parma  l,y, 

ii,  hK  r;u, 

!  .1.’.:* i-,  ( '■  .unto  s  i >f,  mi  -tre  -  -  id"  lie*  ro>»e^  to 
dte  ipieen  uf  Spain,  is ,  3111,  AlUtre'...-,  of 
the  tpe  .*11  hei.  eit, 

Uintei'-;,  t,ady,mi  , ilh  yed  victim  of  Leica  s- 
t  r,  i, : :  i  * .  » 

hiuMNC.-.  I  >1  ih  h  envoy,  liaranyuitiy  bt*fbn.‘ 
Henry  JH  and  ( 'atin  line  de  Medici,  i, 
itb.  rharaetf-ri.-«  d  hy  heic<*rter,  377.  Set 
i,  3Yh.  3-ii,  3'  3UI,<.*  tiiV.  ii,  53h. 

Ur:  Pi  .tit,  historian  . . nt  on  a  secret  ini:-^* 

siop  for  le  ip  to  Antwerp,  i,  31  b. 

UniMA,  Hneitt  so  of.  in  ‘Hi  in  awe  hy  her 

luiMi  es-,  iv,  331. 

ia.KMA,  imke  of,  formerly  Manjuis  of 
Henia,  iv,  Jf,3.  231.*  33G.  ‘Mhujc- 

raily  hated  of  his  own  country,"  2«0 
wo/c  3.  Iiis  per-t.nal  aspect,  accumu¬ 
lated  Wealth,  kr,  31  3b).  Oriyin  of  his 

inllti'M ,e.e  with  Pliiiip  I  If,  330.  His 
steady  ’  punaiit  <d  ids  own  interest,^ 
fatuiiy  a'cnaudi:  ene  nt .Vc,  32o,  331. 
I ‘ruo Is  ol  his  unlimited  i-way  in  tlu; 
Stale,  and  emir*-  mn.  tery  over  his  hirty, 
3'.:i-32t;.  330,  332.  Hi.w  and  why  im 
pillde.lied  the  (pile,  n,  MM,  331.  SiC  31)0. 

In.  Aim:,  Iiis  sneer  at  Mori'an'H  regiment, 

I ji'.vv is  f  «i  nt) if i i,  of  N.unati,  Jiiji first  appear¬ 
ance  in  battle,  and  nairovv  eecaju*,  iii, 
3M-32U.  At,  t lie  .Mtonniny  ol  t’adi/,  3fJ3. 
His  e?;ploil,  5b3.  Kttijdiied,  3(>3.  fi.lli- 
mander  of  the  eavaliy  at.  Njeuporf,  iv, 
His  preparations  for  ad  ion,  23-33,  2fi. 
t’lialiuy  with  impalieiice,  .*!().  Plan  <ie- 
vi.-ed,  31,  32.  Hi:,  two  i  harges  and  their 
re.  ult:.,  32.  2.4,  3:3.  I’rsoner  a,  wemd  to 
him,  43.  Hi.  pill  to  Maurice,  Iiis 

a<  count, of  the  fiction  contrasleil  wisittiiaf 
<d  Vi'fi *,  •(s-hl.  iii  ,  : .i - ! f -i ,u  t'liicr  ivlativt' 
t'l  Id.  j  It  i  oner,  hi,  H2.  I  Us  death,  Pht>. 
So'  iv.  43.  is-. 

Ui'.w  t  \\  tr. mam,  or  William  U'-wi-  of  Nam 
:  an.  Stadh'.Mer  el  I  i  lewland,  i,  13,  53. 
Opifooiny  tl*.  Spuniauli  in  Hricslund.  Hilt 
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Jffis  peculiar  physiognomy:  Leicester's 
estimate  of  him,  376.  His  conduct  rela¬ 
tive  to  alleged  assassination  plots  against 
himself,  ii,  230.  His  proficiency  and  in¬ 
novations  in  military  science,  iii,  4,  92. 
111.  On  the  turf-boat  experiment  at 
Breda,  13  note.  Convincing  his  cousin, 
103.  Confession  of  two  assassins,  110, 
[ see  ii,  230,  j  Made  governor  of  Groningen, 
111.  His  active  care  for  the  education 
of  his  younger  brothers,  112  note.  At 
the  siege  of  Steenwyck,  151.  At  Coe- 
worden,  154.  His  wound  and  his  for¬ 
titude  under  it,  159,  160.  His  letter  to 
Maurice  on  the  surrender  of  Gertruy- 
tlenberg,  249  note.  A  fortunate  pre¬ 
caution,  254.  His  new  municipal 
office,  259.  On  the  defeat  at  Dourlens, 
313  note.  In  pursuit  of  Mondragon, 
322.  Movement  resolved  on  contrary 
to  his  advice,  iv,  3.  5.  Lifting  up  a 
warning  voice,  89.  in  peril:  fate  of 
his  rescuer,  197,  198.  Part  taken,  and 
opinions  held  by  Mm  relative  to  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  379.  383,  384.  396. 
402.  419,  428.  434.  441.  464.  Emolu¬ 
ments  secured  to  him,  496.  His  fame  as 
authority  in  military  matters,  628.  See 
ii,  42.  iii,  9S.  1116.  178.  261.  428.  550.  iv, 
2.  8.  90.  ISM.  218.  373.  383. 

Leyden,  reward  to  the  heroic  burghers  of, 
ii,  9.  Religious  toleration  •  efforts  of 
the  Calvinists  for  supremacy  and  result 
thereof,  316-321.  Course  or  study t  esta¬ 
blished  by  Maurice  at  the  University,  iii, 
92.  See  97.  282.  Religious  controversies, 
iv,  497.  Fame  of  the  university,  526. 

Leyva,  Antonio  and  Alonzo  de,  Spanish 
commanders  in  the  Armada,  ii,  442.  453, 
454.  457.  i 

Leyva,  Handio  de,  it,  513. 

Libkutas,  Petrus,  of  Marseilles,  his  patriotic 
conduct,  iii,  315. 

LncEtvKNsnoKK,  captured  by  the  Spaniards : 
slaughter  of  the  garrison,  i,  148.  Re¬ 
taken  by  the  Antwerpi-rs,  179. 

Lione, 'Count,  de.  Prince  of  Espirioy,  bow  to 
be.  kept  in  the  right  track,  iii,  340,  3 1 1 . 

Lru.o,  defence  of:  repulse  of  the.  Spaniards, 
i,  M'.t,  1 50. 

Lingkn  captured  by  Maurice,  iii,  429. 
Surprised  by  the  Spaniards*  iv,  218. 
Garrisoned  by  them,  219. 

Linn 'motion,  John  Hiiygcm  van,  his  Indian 
travels  and  their  result  upon  foreign 
traffic,  iii,  513-516.  I  lie  convictions  re¬ 

garding  a  north-east,  passage,  r»]  9, 520.  His 
expedition  and  its  results,  622-625. 

Lute  river,  iii,  317.  318.  428. 

Litmus,  .Justus,  bewailing  Maurice's  suc¬ 
cesses,  iv,  193. 196.  His  changes  of  creed 
and  death,  255. 

Lesson,  fate  of  an  anti-Spanish  merchant 
of,  ii,  4s l.  Result  of  an  Engllsh-I mteh 
expedition  thither,  525-527. 

Little  Troy,  iv,  182.  185.  200. 

Locmem,  iv,  244.  Recaptured  by  Maurice, 

m. 


Loo  in r;,  Captain,  havoc  committed  among 
the  Spanish  galleys  by,  iv,  115.  Hi 
wound,  116,  117. 

London  in  Elizabeth's  days  as  compared 
with  some  continental  cities,  i,  50.  290. 
Its  site,  aspect,  chief  edifices,  294.  Its 

-  doubled  contribution  of  ships  and  men  tfl 
fight  the  Armada,  ii,  431.  Leicester's 
contempt,  for  its  military  men,  4  91. 

Longlke’s  beliefs  as  to  the  destination  of 
the  Armada,  ii,  414. 

Loon,  Colonel  .John  van,  commandant  of 
Ostend,  his  fate,  iv,  176.  181. 

Lopez,  Dr,  the  poisoner,  liis  schemes  and 
his  end,  iii,  278-280. 

Lokkaink  princes,  iii,  120.  131.  192.  See 
Guise. 

Louisa  do  Coligny,  widow  of  William  the 
Silent,  her  several  bereavements,  priva¬ 
tions,  ttec,  i,  14.  15.  Regal'd  of  the 
Hollanders  for  her,  16.  William  Iforle’s 
visit  to  her,  16  n«Le.  Her  alleged  feelings 
towards  the  French  king  and  the  English 
queen,  69.  Thirsting  for  vengeance,  on 
her  husband's  murderers:  poverty  of  her 
family,  373.  Conferring  with  the  Dutch 
envoys  to  France,  iii,  450.  453.  See  i, 
324. 

Loyasa,  Garcia  de,  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
iii,  476.  His  last  duty  to  Philip,  477. 

Lyly,  William,  on  the  Rat, tie  ot  Ivry,  iii, 
52.  53,  notes. 

Lyons,  Archbishop  of,  iii,  62.  72.  221. 

Maal/oon,  Francis,  Dutch  emny  and 
councillor,  i,  297,  ;,}K4.  11  is  .4m lies  and 
theories  relative  to  the  At  otic  route  to 
India,  iii,  ft  17.  519-522. 

Maas,  Jacob,  commissioner  for  Parma,  ii, 
340.  312.  351. 

Mao.Nkil,  Shane,  Irish  rebel,  iv,  88. 

Madkid,  Lernia’s  arbitrary  removal  of  the 
Spanish  court  from,  iv,  325.  Return  of 
the  eourt,  326. 

.Mahomet  III,  the  “Grand  Turk,"  ridding 
himself  of  his  nineteen  bpdlioi-,  hi,  31  u. 
His  campaign  of  1596,  its  tragic  and  its 
comic  sides,  387-39(1*  Ilia  baigain  with 
the  mutineers  in  I’appa,  iv,  5  1,  53. 

Maim:,  Admiral  Jacob,  Dun  h  navigator, 
his  fate,  iii,  6  12. 

Malacak,  iv,  227. 

Malacca,  exploits  of  the  Dutch  at,  iv,  ,T-6, 
387.  3"  9.  390. 

Maldhue,  delegate  from  Zeeland,  iv,  4(:2. 
I ’undying  proverbs  with  Rich  ml«.t,  4  16. 

Mam‘iei;!:e,  French  envoy  in  Rrm  ■■•■is,  on 
the  tv| Fence  of  the  parties  to  the  league, 
i,  I  It). 

•  Mancicidoi:,  Don  Juan  de,  peace  commit*- 
sinner  from  8-pa  in  to  the  Mali iv,  396. 
399.  4 19. 

Mani:k,>i:ez  at,  the  Kowenstyn  light.,  4*200, 
II its  legion  in  mutiny,  in,  66. 

Man.-ell,  Sir  Robert',  his  attack  on  th« 
Spanish  galleys,  iv,  n>7. 

Manm-  eld,  Agnes,  i,  :;o.  ii,  3.  353. 

Manse  eld,  (,’mrfU  Charles,  message  itfii 
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by  his  father  to,  and  urged  on  him  by 
Parma,  i,  206.  20S.  Why  he  resigned 
bin  post,.  hi,  71.  His  hatred.  of  Parma, 
2n.">.  Hi.-  penchant  for  caricaturing,  211. 

1 1  is  at t *  mpt  to  help  the  League,  215. 
In  the  urom.:  place,  2-11,  2 lf>.  His 
tyranny  owr  hi-  lather,  202.  "A  dia- 
Ixjiie.d  geniii-,'’  262.  <  hi'  to  tie*  Turkish 

war-.,  310.  His  reception  at  Vienna,  til  1. 
Ilis  Le-t,  hours,  Urid. 

M/.N-KU.it,  Fount  Peter  Ernes! ,  station 
and  command  assigned  In,  i,  1  r» n.  Ili.s 
prompt,  action  at,  the  attack  on  the 
Kowen-tyn,  205.  UN  eharucp-ri.-tic 
message  to  Ids  Si  111,  2u6.  2os.  Honour 
asked  by  Parma  for  him,  216.  Effort, 
of  a  gunpowder  accident,  2!s.  Laying  j 
siege  to  Lrave,  ii,  in.  11.  Captures  < Pt-  1 
t ruvdeoherg,  51 7.  Hi-  pw-t  in  Parma’s 
aba -nee.  iii,  71.  If>!.2u7.  flis  animosity 
to  Parma,  205.  2 1  n,  Melting  the  worst, 
of  i!  at,  till  iruyderdienr,  211-215.  219. 
An  apt  ret.oit,  2 tf>.  In  li is  dotage:  his 
quarrels  with  his  son,  202.  Struggling 
lor  plan*.  20!.  Supeilluoii*.  in  the 
Netherl  i nds,  :tll.  See  i,  215.  ti,  5 1 7.  iii, 

i  : i  mi.  t'ajildn,  p-irate  as  well  as 
pitriet.  in,  to:>,  In  afe  Lc,  pimn  161). 
Makouut.  Archduche  ;  o'  A u.-b  iu,  mar¬ 
ried  to  tin-  infante  t  Philip  1 1  P.  iii.  4 72. 
Her  f>  or  o[  her  ,d tend. mis  and  devotion 
to  her  Inr  bmd.lv,  221.  :;;:2.  Indignities 
put.  upon  lu-r,  222,  221.  Her  smail 
pleasure.-,  221, 

of  Valois,  wile  of  ihnry  id’ 
Navarre,  i,  45.  Her  infidelities  and  pro¬ 
fligacy, -16. 

M  mu  Mm  press  Itouager.  Lrnna’s  tactics 
towards,  r.%  22(1,  Her  relationship  to 
Philip  II  and  HI,  itdd  vote. 

MaIUK  d"  M edicts,  iii,  557. 

Makmoi  tii.k,  miraculous  balsam  at,  iii, 

Philip  de.  see  Sainto  Aldegmide. 
it at.-oTi,  Michael,  mutiny  of  his  men,  iv, 
at. 

M  Atn'mcm  ,  .1  uiniel  de  Hartaiug,  Lord  of, 
swearing  his  men  to  fidelity,  iv,  20, 
Doing  Ids  wot k  un  Commandant  of 
0;-Pnd,  l  <3,  1st,  Result  of  eejmuils 
e.ummotied  l»y  him,  200, 

51  ah  i  ii.ia  s  wrested  from  tin:  hands  of  the 
I  .c.mue,  iii,  2  I  t,  215. 

.Mautim,  reio'def  of  \ nt.w erp,  i,  125. 
Wliy  put  under  aire.‘t,252.  Purport  of 
ids  entile.  *.u>!I,  257. 

Mai: i  '’tnait,  <  *■■  t  <>f  S.  ots,  “  daughter 
o!  d'*bite,"  (v.iioe  idei 1 1  i t ird  w  ifli :  Eliza- 
l.et!i,,!  ae  :e\,  ration  (efitive  to  her,  l,  27. 
Lit.  jo  *  t  at  home  and  alno.id  typified  by 
1)>  I  II.  line,  2  .2  ■».  I'.IU'.-  of  I  ,eice:-.t.el  ’;i 

ammoMfy  toward-  her,  549.  Her  spies 
;  j  1 . . ,  i  [ !  I.eice  ter,  2. .2.  UlCbaild  plOpOS  d 
foi  !i‘  r  i  Philip,  2.i  • .  2511.  I  let  tragedy 
appio.ichitig  it'--  e-ita1 1 1 i>pl)«'.  ii,  'an.  170. 
Lilt,  I  he  .  t id.  1  '  I  I  -  2.  !  le:  igliuted  sue- 

"■*  «,r  to  her  tiu'oiie,  in,  41.  Set  iii,  225,. 


Maksacri-;  of  St.  Bartholomew,  complicity 
of  Philip  II  in  the,  i,  15.  Its  originator 
and  chief,  -in.  Sec  250.  310. 

Mati.urff  de  Jonghe,  Dutch  admiral,  iv 
227.  His  attack  upon  Malacca,  2-6-3S' s 
1 1  is  battle  with  a  Spanish  fleet,  2x2-30 1 
1 1  is  recovery  of  Termite,  391,  302.  Elud¬ 
ing  a  Portuguese  squadron,  302.  Ilia 
reception  on  his  return  home,  393. 
Mattuks,  boost,  Ills  engineering  services 
to  Maurice,  iii,  152. 

Matthias  Archduke,  declared  king  of 
Hungary,  iv,  499,  500.  Feelings  of  the 
patriots  on  his  establishment  of  religious 
treed- un,  5UU. 

MArr.m:,  Nicholas  de,  ii,  249.  Conspiracy 
joined  in  by  him,  2117.  Flight,  arrest, 
coutessiori,  and  sentence,  21  —32!).  An¬ 
cient  custom  revived  in  his  case,  321), 

MArrar-K  of  Nassau,  p:inre  of  Orange,  his 
character:  motto  assumed  by  him,  i,  II. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  the  State  council : 
watchfulness  ot  the  estate-  ov.  r  his 
youth,  It*.  llis  upped  and  warning, 
pending  negotiation  with  Prance, 
Feeiiii'jr,  towards  the  French  king  and 
English  queen  user i bed  to  him,  os.  69, 
7o,  KAample  t  him  by  hi.-  h<  uten.mt, 
M5.  Serving  his  apprenticeship,  !56. 
His  ilchid.  as  a  i-ohher,  201.  Warning 
Sent  by  him  to  Aldegonde,  256.  An 
English  correspondent's  ivjhmI  ol  lain, 
259  vote.  His  chii‘1  territorial  pos-<  ssion, 
2X5.  Jnllueiiec  of  Villicrsover  him,  Pda, 
37-1.  His  submission  to  tin*  conditions 
demanded  by  Elizabeth,  3 .'3-325.  Will* 
ing  m  subordinate  himself  p,  Leicester, 
373.  His  character  developing  itself: 
Leicester’s  estimate  of  him,  375,  376. 

I fi-i  ea.dii-st  military  achievement,  ii,  32- 
55.  Aojirehi'lisiol::;  and  srle-me  uf  L>  i- 
eester  \‘,-.peetii!g  him,  7-1.  165.  <  'ilief 

of  the  opposition  to  Leioster,  76. 
His  personal  aspect  and  studies:  mis¬ 
taken  e-timate.s  of  him  at  this  <  poeh, 
129.  1511.  354,  292-59 1.  Title,  and 

authorities  eonf.-md  on  him,  177,  1 7.-. 
21)4.  266,  222.  232,25:).  536.  3-' A  Alleged 
} ib >f.  to  kidnap  him,  513.  Marching 
against  Sonny :  English  soldiers  opposed 
1,o  him,  3-x.  396.  lend  of  the  affair,  399 
Heproach-'d  by  Elizabeth:  lii.s  manly 
reply,  596-593,  At  Bergi-n-op-Zoum,  Ml). 
At  < rert ruyden berg,  !iii;.3i9.  Honouring 
Schenk's  remain.-.,  524.  Preparing  lor  his 
part  in  the  coming  :  4 niggle: .,  .  33. 
Realising  hi1;  choi-.ru  device,  iii,  2.  I a*  voted 
to  mathematics :  his  coadjutor  in  Ids 
military  studios,  3,  i.  Tim  lln-da  , .fr.it, a- 
gem  matured  by  him.  6,  7.  Jt  .  mvefu, 
;  12.  14.  Effects  duo  to  Hu*  condition  of 

J  his  army,  66.  H6.  Its  organization  and 

i  equipment,  :CM)2.  Improvement  =  intro- 

|  d need  by  him:  his  system  <>l  dim  ipliur, 

|  amenability  to  danger,  kc,  92  96.  <  ha- 

1  meterlnticw  «>!  his  giuiitu:  work  for  iii* 

!  country  Indore:  him,  96,  u".  HtratujjeBi 
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by  which  he  gained  Zutphcn,  9S,  99.  His 
attack  ot  and  capture  of  Deventer,  99- 
103.  Besieging  Groningen,  104.  Inter¬ 
mediate  successes,  106-112.  Resumption 
of  the  siege,  254-257.  His  narrow  escape, 
258.  His  clemency  to  the  vanquished, 
260,  261.  His  assault  on  Steenwyck; 
results  of  his  engineering,  148-152.  The 
like  at  Coeworden,  153-160.  lli.s  subse¬ 
quent  relief  of  the  place,  254.  His  ope¬ 
rations  at  Gertruydenberg,  24! -244. 
Teaching  his  old  instructor,  246.  Victo¬ 
rious  without  knowing  it,  248,  249. 
Housing  the  Spanish  mutineers,  275. 
Poison-plots  against,  him,  28 1  -2s3.  His 
attempt  at  Oral:  out-mamnuvrcd  by  a 
nonagenarian,  316-322.  His  subsequent 
capture  of  the  place,  428.  His  eifort.  to 
relieve  Henry  IV  at  Calais,  347.  Grati¬ 
tude  of  the  king,  351.  Ilis  victory  at 
Hulst  reversed,  371,  372.  His  march 
upon  Turnhout  and  rout  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  397-405.  Trophies  captured,  406. 
Letters  between  himself  and  the  arch¬ 
duke  on  a  “no  quarter”  rumour,  ibid 
note.  Mural  effect  of  this  achievement, 
407,  403.  Family  troubles,  427.  His 
military  successes  in  1597  :  results  of  his 
clement  policy,  428-129.  Inducements  to 
submit  to  Spain  offered  to  him,  411.  On 
the  question  of  an  arctic  mute  to  India, 
519.  On  the  defensive  against  the  ad¬ 
miral  <if  Arragpn,  517.  Eli/, abet, ids  eulo- 
gium  on  him,  519.  His  recovery  of 
Ore veeanir,  553. 

His  opinions  touching  the  Stub  s' project 
for  invading  Flanders,  iv,  3.  Weak  ele¬ 
ment.  in  iiis  diameter,  4.  Bowing  to 
authority,  5.  His  armainem  Ihr  and 
embarkation  on  the  expedition,  5-7. 
March  on  and  arrival,  lie  fore  pneiiport, 
.3-11.  His  hemic,  derision  on  foaming  of 
Ernest’s  failure,  25.  His  ad<*;vss  to  his 
troops,  29,  30.  IDs  outbmvt  of  gratitude 
on  his  success:  thanksgivings  on  the 
occasion,  in,  41.  Iiis  sarcasm  to  a  j treat, 
prisoner,  11.  Result  due  to  Iiis  heroism, 
45-4  7.  (fonllicting  statements  of  his  kins¬ 
men  and  Vem,  43-51.  A  fable  and  its 
corollary,  52,  53.  Iiis  siege  and  capture 
of  Rhein  In  *rg,  61,  *12.  His  humane  way 
of  dealing  vril.h  vanquished  foes,  62.  1ii4. 
HH.  Again  on  ids  maieh  into  Flanders: 
his  army  and  his  course,  sq,  on,  .  Besieg¬ 
ing  Grave :  his  elaborate  engineering 
works,  90-93.  Effect,  produced  by  them 
on  his  visitors,  oriental  and  occidental, 
103,  101.  Surrender  of  the  place,  lob 
His  dealings  with  the  'nchdiikefo  muti¬ 
neers,  97.  120,  121.  HlS  proceeding.-  at 
Ost.eml,  109,  no.  169.  174.  179.  Reprisal-; 
forced  upon  him  by  the  enemy's  bat- 
iuritics,  117,  l  M.  I'ro"re.o  o!  hit,  Fle¬ 
mish  campaign;  debarkation  on  and 
preparations  at,  Gad/, a  mi,  1  I  -9.  At 
issue  with  the  Slates-Gcneral :  expecta¬ 
tions  ami  commands  of  the  latter,  foO. 
1 99.  How  fort  St.  Catharine  foU  into 


his  hands,  191, 192.  Escaping  a  dilemma, 
ibid.  Avenging  the  murder  of  his 
'trumpeter,  192.  Clearing  the  way  to 
Sluys,  192,  193.  His  solemn  fast,  194. 
Sitting  down  to  the  siege,  195.  Surren¬ 
der  of  the  place  to  him,  198.  His  habit 
of  obedience  to  the  States-General,  199. 
216.  Receiving  his  troops  after  their 
abandonment  of  Ostend,  201.  Waking 
up  from  a  dream  of  victory,  217,  218. 
His  encounters  with  Spinola  and  their 
untoward  results,  218-223.  Grumblings 
of  tlm  States :  Policy  of  Iiis  Fabian  tac¬ 
tics,  223.  Points  of  contrast,  between 
himself  and  Spinola,  225.  Growing  dis¬ 
agreements  between  himself  and  Advo¬ 
cate  Uarncvrldt,  238.  368-370.  462.  -166. 
472.501.  Watching  llis  foe  :  disposition 
of  his  troops  on  tin*  Waal,  212-215.  Loss 
of  Rheinberg:  recapture  of  Loehem,  2-16, 
2-17.  Censure  passed  on  him  for  his  aban¬ 
donment,  of  Groll,  217-250.  Considera¬ 
tions  on  his  conduct,  250,  251.  French 
designs  upon  his  loyalty  to  the  .States, 
264.  260,  Justice  done  to  him  by  the 
French  envoy,  270.  Iiis  aversion  to 
peace  negotiations,  273,  274.  288.  3'<i. 
402.  Popular  foldings  in  unison  there¬ 
with,  368.  'Faking  part  in  secret  inter¬ 
views  and  other  conferences  preparatory 
to  a  peace,  280-282.  373.  396.  419.  Sup¬ 
plementing  a  work  prayed  and  fasted  lbr, 
29 1.  Speaking  plainly  to  a  negotiator, 
363,  364.  Proof  against  golden  iudme- 
lnents,  3s  1 .  44  b  Scene  on  the  occasion 
of  his  meeting  W  it,h  spinola,  39-',  3.99,  451. 
Reasonably  indignant,  433.  Roiling  over 
with  wrath,  131.  His  argument,'*  against, 
negotiating  a  peace  v.  d,h  Spam,  43a;.  1  !.*,« 
452.  Slim f, -righted  notion-,  o!  toleration, 
■  136- 1  to.  Suspicion:,  a;  h»  hi  i  tied, foes; 
possible  obj<  eth  of  hi  i  ambition,  I  in,  4  lb 
•lit).  His  hoim  -t  In  led  ,  aq.und  king 
dames,  '157.  Amend  ,  made  im-  :,mse, 
457.  His  reply  to  .lomum's  di:  emu,  c, 
46  h  Off'll  i\e  mnduef  <4  his  .  >  ml, 
envoy  t.o  Henry  IV,  and  -  *•. d* lit m;  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  latt' r,  to  -172.  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  reconciling  him* elf  v. lib  tie- 
inevitable,  and  acting  accordiiedy,  4  73, 
476.  Yearly  allowance  granted  to  him 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  truce,  bff,  Ilia 
“craving  humour,”  196  title..  Whalin' 
was  and  vus  md  ;  :  nvciocusfo'.  lifody 
and  unlikely,  5113.  .MM.  Religious  parly 
with  which  h"  allied  him  eji,  5n;,.  A 
bride  and  a,  dowry  otlend  to  him.  511. 
Hi'' military  irnprovi  nr  nt  ,  519-52 ■.  See 
i,  3  15.  3-9.  -nib  4  55.  it,  3b  6b  ”6.  1.3,  253. 
261. 31  i.  320.  523.  4  2,1.  iit,  26,  5',!,  17  .295. 
323.  45b  5311.  iv,  2,79.  3.-3.  ilM.  413  425 
456.  4  63.  41.7.  196.  523. 

M.wimiuan,  Archduke,  his  Hi  ;ht  from  the 
battle  id’  Kc.  etc,  id,  3V.»,  Sir  iv,  5b 
51  in, 

Mavi.nni,,  Duke  ..f,  iiruten  mt-general  for 
t  lie  League,  W<r  “Minio"  do  eased,  id, 
53b  533.  iii,  2.  Ootumauding  Urn  League 
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army  at  ivry,  4  7-10.  His  defeat  and  i 
flaunt,  53,  5 i.  His  br.ur,  55.  Himinghis 
F- -in  65.  Pari-  intriguers  ngaiu-t  him, 

1 ! n.  1  *J  1 .  Hi-  nun  capacity  Mr  intrigue, 
121,  122.  ills  bargainings  wit h  and  rela¬ 
tion.-  towards  Philip  II,  J23.  iuu.  M7.  102, 
103.  1 1)7.  lop  1 01*.  201.  202.  lid  t.  1>U6.  1217. 
liiii).  2:4.  Turning  tin*  tables  nil  the 
Si\tf<m.  1 121  i,  1121.  At  the  sieve  of  Hi  men  : 
hi  -  .tdvicu  tn  I'.irmu,  131.  135.  His  du¬ 
plicity  toward-,  tin*  latter,  NO.  His  triple 
gain**:  chief  el.  moots  in  his  character, 
17a,  !;•(),  Keeping  lus  own  counsel,  1  - li, 
12012.  Olijeet,  of  his  assembly  of  the 
cMut-nof  France,  12 1 -,-121212.  Oiler  of  Ne- 
meiirs  to  him,  223.  1  >i«  tat  in, tr  his  terms;  | 

a\  oiding  the  Spani'.h  trap,  12121-12126.  His  j 
dissimulation  undeismod  and  di  noimced  j 
by  1  he  Spani  -h  agents,  IN  I -12.“, 6. 1266,  ili<  ! 
terms  with,  and  game  played  upon  him  j 
by,  Henry  IV,  12:56,  12227.  Sum  paid  him,  j 
•171.  Sir  iii,  61.  7u.  712.  73.  70.  MO.  lot.  J 
12.'l.i  )n>le.  12. .7  vote.  iv,  .'1112.  j 

do 'ii i.ik,  i,  1:21.  I 

kit  m  :aa,iK  ledd  by  mill in«>m.  Reic<-!n.in ( 
ii,  :;.:7.  3 io.  3  rsunvud'-ivd,  :;aa.  MG.  j 

Ml  tr,  *,  Sidmiia,  i  Mil. e  of,  captaitt-e-eiier.il  of  I 
tie*  Armatia,  li,  it  l.  i  iiu  plan  *  >1  opera-  ' 
lit. us,  Ac,  •{•)  I  - Mi).  In  action,  :5R  >100. 
15  <.  ■! 06.  171.  His  alternative  for  di.s- 
oRedbuf  captain-,  -101.  Amenities  of 
the  Culaii  governor,  -16’?.  Houbts  and 
suspicion*.,  465.  A  baffled  intention,  Hi, 
472,  Flying  behue  tin* enemy,  ■17  0.  His 
return  to  Spain,  -isj.  Visions  dispelled 
thereby,  ho7.  Uurning  his  fleet,  to  pre¬ 
vent,  its  capture,  iii,  226  t.  S<e  ii,  4s.R  4'-''f«. 

Muiiimii >,  Hon  Hiego  dr;  squadron  under 
command  of,  ii,  t  til.  1 17. 

,Mt  i.'iivi  uK,  Adolph,  pre;  ideiit  of  Flanders, 
hi  -  character  and  experience,  i,  7  1.  Tren¬ 
ton*.' .it  enmity  with  him,  ltd.  doim,  in 
the  l.ryd'ii  con.  piracy,  ii,  22  1  7,  25  1  H. 
V.iioni  and  latent  his  four  s-ons,  ii,  2th. 
12.i 7.  iii,  101.  101,  102  itotrs.  2563  and 
tint,’.  Str  i,  22-1,  iv,  s2. 

Mi  Ni'ii2\,  Andreas  Hurtado  de,  Portuguese 
admiial,  and  hi.,  fleet,,  put  to  flight,  by 
Skipper  Hermann,  iv,  'ah,  iuo.  in  com¬ 
mand  at,  Malaria,  .‘MO,  22 -.7. 

Mi.m»'»ma,  I  ion  IJrijianhno  de,  Spanish  mu- 
li.i-,,ador  in  Pari, ,  his  ehamcier  and  capa¬ 
city,  1,6:2.  Iii,  attempt:  <0  prevent,  the 
P-c*  pt ion  ol  the  Hutch  envoys  and  its 
re  mil,  M.j,  111  ,  Conlel-ellCCS  with  die 
Flench  king  and  Ids  moth<  r  thereon,  and 
on  1st  claim  to  Portugal,  ilV-U',1,  loo.  His 
:  ubv'tjUeUt  (oiifeirmc  with  Hllise,  Mb 
!>,ioijw  ut.  upon  the  ipieen  of  iMi'dalid's 
•*  aboinuiation  1 1  -.  1 11  contcreiice  v.  it  ii 
Vhlrmy  on  his  juopo  ed  joint,  invadon 
ol  l  .n  ■  land,  1 1 - 1 2 1 .  Reporting  to  hi  i 
ma  t r  c  and  indicating  course  to  he  pur- 
Mi-  d.  122-P.2':.  On  the  per  edition  of 
e  0 nodi",  m  Kic't.ind,  l‘2:2.  RMiren  Klir.a- 
1*.  iii’  i  oinp.-uo!  icminst  him:  duet  in  a 
pM,t  c  am.  t  her,  MiG.  Ftighb-iiiiig  the 

t  A*ucb  king,  o,  but,  ut::.  HR  bootlem 


boast,  501 ,  502.  Jokes  at  bis  expense, 
503.  Spreading  news  lie  wished  to  be 
true,  iii,  55.  Famine  loud  recommended 
by  him,  OR  Ib-in.- luted  in  his  master'd 
favour,  2-7,  2s, s.  I i is  dealings  with  tine 
French  secret  envoy,  2-><)-2DR  21*2  note 
S \n  i,  1  13.  ii,  21*1).  201 .  -too.  -113.  .146. 

Mknuo^a,  Francisco,  admiral  of  Arragon, 
canvassing  (.iermany  on  lielmlf  of  Philip 
ii,  iii,  :;on-302.  Commander,  pro  tern,  in 
the  Netherlands,  472.  His  expedition  to 
the  Rhine,  5  !G,  Ills  brutality  ami  bigotry, 
547-540.  Kesultof  his operations  at  Rom- 
jm-l  and  Crevecmur,  550.  (Jummander  of 
t’m*  cavalry  at  Nieiiport:  iiis  homicidal 
fame,  iv,  i2,  122.  Reading  the  van,  27. 
Pri-onrr:  an  ugly  reminder  iVom  one  of' 
hi-  captors.  22s.  i lining  with  the  States- 
Ct-mral,  !1.  Rough  jokes  at  his  expeim*, 
4R  Assigned  to  Rew  is  (Junther,  43.  En- 
camped  at  Thieneii :  strength  of  Ids  posi¬ 
tion,  On.  Magnanimity  of  tin:  Nassaus 
in  Mat  ion  to  Ids  liberation,  01-5)2.  His 
violation  of  hi.:  plight,  d  wn-d,  2250. 

Mi.mn,  .loos  d*',  pensionary  of  Hort, <  hurae- 
ten.t-d  by  l.unl  Reiee.-iti  r,  i,  205.  flip 
address 'S  to  Kliraheth  on  oli'criug  her  tlm 
S'.ver*'ignty  of  tie-  Hun-h  Stales,  ::ui-3i*3. 
:;u;>.  oiis,  ;:u;*.  312.  ::  1  ;i.  Iiis  oration  at 
I a-icesf i-r's  installation,  22'.:*.  Taking  a 
leading  part,  in  a  new-  mission  to  Fngland, 
ii,  1-6,  102.  H.H.  Attempting  a  k*t% ice* 
for  Reice -tiT,  310.  See  i,  2277.  22  vl. 

Mki;c<u'h,  Imke  of,  routing  the  French 
forces  in  Rrittuny,  iii,  14.3,  144.  Ili.s  ser¬ 
vice  to  and  promised  reward  1mm  Philip, 

1 01,  102.  betrothal  of  his  daughter,  451. 

Mrs  a,  Alphonse  de,  Iuh  heroism  and  its 
reward,  ii,  26,  27. 

M 1  .'rap.?;,  Fmanuel  van,  i,  200  vole.  Hid 
limuings  ol  tin*  Ivuglish  p»  ople,  temp. 
KHz*  200,  201.  Iiis  mistake  relative  to 

tin*  n\lity  of  Klizabeth's  anger  with  Rel- 
ccster,  426  note.  On  York’s  traitorous 
leaning;:,  ii,  46  note.  On  tin*  number  of 
catholic,  killed  at  ((.-.tend,  iv,  202  note. 
Value  of  tin*  hi  lory  written  by  him,  527 

Mucks  or  Mmnrs,  Count  <lc,  hi;-,  service  at 
Heventer,  ii,  2.  Iiis  bargain  with  Schenk, 
7.  Town  cuplured  by  1dm,  24.  An  exe¬ 
cutioner’:;  job  desired  by  him,  136.  Causa,: 
of  hi.>  humility  to  Remaster  and  his  party, 
122b  17-.,  205,  Exciting  astonishment  by 
hr-,  ftobrn  ty,  2(i0,  Occasion  of  ids  death, 
52 1 .  Set:  1,  401.  4 55.  ii,  6  R  1  225. 

Muons,  nty  of, raptured  by  Maurice,  iv, 62. 

Mi.ma,  governor  ot  Antwerp  citadel,  tv, 
210. 

Mieinuy.oox,  Jacob,  and  hid  ‘  Blue,];  Halley/' 
iv,  lit.  Iiis  engagement,  with  Spanish 
vessel-.,  1  M,  I  15  Killed,  116. 

MinM.M’.uuoH,  the  first  incorporated  city  of 
Holland,  ii,  216.  Ravage:-,  of  English 
pirates  upon  its  merchants,  iii,  161  note. 
Trade  monopoly  enjoy*  *1  hy  it.,  citizens, 
iv,  400. 

Miu-okd  Haven,  Philip  of  Sp.uu'a  <I.tsS|3? 
on  iii, 
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Military  engineering  brought  to  near  at 
the  siege  of  Antwerp,  i,  134. 

M iixtary  science,  letup.  1590:  Maurice  s 
innovations  and  improvements,  iii,  90-96. 


See  iv,  0.  G3.  519-521.  528. 

Milling,  papal  agent  at  Madrid,  iv,  341.  343. 

Miranda's  request,  and  Maurice's  remark 
on  granting  it,  iii,  428. 

Mn:uus,  see  Meurs.  ,  .  .  . 

Mol,  Peter,  Dutch  captain,  helping  to  sink 
the  Spanish  galleys,  iv,  107.  His  heroic 
assault  on  Tydor.  232. 

Molucca  JUdes, establishment  by  the  Hutch 
of  relations  with  the.  101.  Strihj  with 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese :  successes 
Of  the  Hutch.  227-2.33.  .OIII 1-392. 

Monoada,  Don  Hugo  de,  11,  442.  Disaster 
to  his  ship:  his  light  with  the  English¬ 
men  and  heroic  death,  ■167-469. 

Mondejau,  Man iu is  of,  set  free  on  condi¬ 


tion,  iii,  176.  . 

Monduaoon,  Christopher,  rejoicing  _  over 
the death  of  Orange,  i,  147.  His  failure 
and  areal,  loss  of  men  at  Eillo,  111),  150. 
Koweiiniyn  in  his  iiun  grip,  155.  176. 
Fort  npim  it  commanded  hy  him,  196. 
Vowing  revenge  upon  Maurice,  iii,  109. 
Keeping  house  ill  Antwerp  castle,  244. 

3t  l.  Preparing  (or  action,  .31 6.  Ambush 
prepared  by  Maurice  lor  him,  31 7,  318. 
His  coimtor-ainhusli  and  its  result,  319- 
322.  Character  and  end  of  his  ninety - 
Iwo  years’  career,  322,  323;>  I telic  oi  him 
at  Vienna,  32 A  vote.  See  ii,  to,  11. 

Mmkmk,  Captain,  killed,  iii,  218. 

Monm'a  it’s  colloquy  with  Hal  vena,  iii, 
i. 

M*  inter  miciano,  Duke  oi,  with  his  wwisH 
■It.  !  !<  ite  u,  iii,  1 30.  1.32.  Disappearing 
with  them,  137.  \ 

Mt.Nr.ioi,  ! ami,  making  .dioit  w<|rk  with 
Spanish  invadets  in  livl.md,_iv. ■ bs,  _ 

MoswA'iu:,  Duchess  ol,  luihrc  ol  iter 
plot,  ii,  491.  Her  loud  for  the  f'amine- 
Mrickeii,  in,  61. 

Miwi  ft  n-ikr,  I  Mike  of,  set,  down  by  Henry 
IV,  iii,  309,  37o. 

Mom:,  .food  de,  vice-admiral  of  Zeeland,  n, 
423.  I I  is  biilUani  affair  with  tile  Spanish 
galleys,  iv,  1 13- 1 1 6. 

Moon«,  uneasy  leeling  in  Spain  regarding 
the,  iv,  271.  Story  of  their  expulsion, 
31 1-3!  i. 

Moda,  < 'ri.  loval  iii,  fe  Mourn.  _ 

JJoi;i.;o,  ( 'oiiiinander,  iii,  I  ■•'■■-'.  1 1  is  calumnies 
against  Parma,  IIL'M'.'T.  2U6. 

Mmamn,  Papi.t  eorro.poiideiit  and  in¬ 
triguer,  i,  3.53.  ii,  4  13. 

hloKCAM,  Colonel,  EnglU)  volunteer  ill  me 
Netherlands;  i.e  SmUr’:'.  eojitemptaious 
remark,  on  his  troops,  i,  73.  Ib>w  he  re¬ 
stored  discipline,  139.  Take:  pad  m  tin*  j 
defence  of  Eillo,  |  19.  The  lad.  Ionian-  ' 
don  hi,,  positional  the  Kowmstyn  hgnt, 
212.  His  report  of  a  conversation  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  Saiut.e  Aldegomle, 

262-265.  In  command  at  ikTgen-op- 
JEoorn,  Ii,  510 


Mohr  a,  or  Mora,  Don  Cristoval  di,  Philip’s 
chief  favourite  and  finance  minister,  ii, 
435.  436.  Breaks  the  news  of  the  do 
feat  of  the  Armada  to  the  king,  507. 
Watching  the  Archduke  Ernest,,  iii,  266. 
Deceiving  Ids  master’s,  dying  injunctions, 
478-480.  Made  viceroy  oi  Portugal,  iv, 

Mcrcio,  see  Guise. 

MuLBKRUir  culture  opposed  in  France,  iv 

215.  513. 

Mulder,  Captain,  his  valuable  work  on 
Netherlands’  hidory,  iii,  89  note. 

Mutinies  of  the  States'  troops,  ii,  340.  389. 
516.  Of  the  Spanish  troops,  iv,  2.  93-97. 
196. 

Naadden,  rebellious  demonstrations  in,  ii, 
3s9,  391.  lleiluced  to  obedience,  536. 

N  antes,  ediet,  of,  drawn  up,  iii,  5  70. 

Nassau  and  Orange  Nassau  iamily:  res 
Emilia.  Efimst/of  Na-sau.  EioduUfc 
Henry.  Henry  of  Nassau.  John  oi  Nas¬ 
sau.  ‘.Judinus.  Lewis  Hunt  her.  Lewis 
William.  Maurice.  Philip,  Count.  Philip 
William.  Witiiam  the  Silent. 

Nadnton,  Sir  Hubert.,  on  Leicester s  pro¬ 
ficiency  as  a  poisoner,  i,  3  PS, 

Nek,  Captain,  making  treaties  with  the 
Orientals,  iv,  101. 

Nemours,  edict  of,  its  conditions  and  object, 

Nrwm'm,  Duchess  of,  iii,  57.  II.  r  rebuko 
to  a  famine-si, i  h  ken  mother,  61. 

Ni  voii:-.  I  Mike  id,  in  High!  from  Ivry,  hi, 
51.  Lured  in  an  unholy  cause,  57.69. 
Ml.  His  olh’i  to  May  el  i  ii»\  223. 

Netherlands  t.lm;  issue;,  involved  in  t heir 
revolt  again.  I  Spain,  i,  3.  Pf-vur-  m 
Spanish  possession  as  did  me, nidi*  d  train 
III.-  “  1 J  nit  ed  Prmiii'--- ,"  <  nriu  and 

ohj'  ct.ol  (he  war  with  Spain  and  He-  In 
(juisitioii,  8,  9.  Sovereignly  mid  eondi- 

I ul ioi i  ol  the  Umt' d  Pr-c.  uu  •  i  erne  <  - 
five) v  and  iudiv  idti  iliy,  l<i-M.  ,\b . e-una 
adopted  by  the  “  iv  tat. alt*  r  He-  lime 
i b  i*  of  Wiiliain  the  >ihnt,  12,  13,  I  heir 
conduct  towards  and  meanl  lor  he;  widow, 
15,  16.  Constitution  and  power:,  of  their 
council,  16,  17.  M'  dal  and  Uiott-.  «  m- 
blematie  of  the  eoiuitiy1  c., million,  IV, 
Kesnll  ol  tin-  Pi  im  >■  <>l  Painin'  ■  attempt 
to  v,  in  their  aileci.uice  to  :  p  mi,  I  a  I  n  n- 
chi  roil,  eoiidui  t  of  lh«-  I  I*  mi  h  <  ’dies, 
arid  result  ol  rring  P  22.  13"  njt  <4  the 

death  •  of  Anjou  ami  <  h  ale  >•  i  \\  dham  tie- 
Sileud,  23.  'Wii.v  a  l-’nneh  pehey  v.;ta 
favoiiu'd  by  Orange  n  Ir-am  *4'  lie*  Hu- 
puldte,  2  I .  Indignation  M  Hie  apM  hy  nt 
(ienmiuy,  .33.  1  id »  riuinat  am  to  id: 

Fi'em  h  allialiee,  \  aim1  ol  ,ueh  nib- 

,  auee,  3u,  id.  Ni.  ].  tain . .  V  jouY,  dadh, 

!  a3.  lmligmtte  put  upon  the  .eont* 

:  i  ut  to  negotiate  *.u<  Ii  i1 1 am  <*,  53,  f,  t.  in¬ 
form,  itioti  galitejMl  m  a  '-ei  t et  vi  at  in 
Pari;-.:  dipul  Uiou  id'  Henry  HI,  3a,  56. 
Iheepuou  of  hi'  envoy  by  the  Slab*.  68. 
HeAMius  for  he.  d,uhou:  i’tim,-  Maurtcu'8 
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Discordant  elements  at  work:  efforts  of 
the  Leicestrians  to  foment  mutiny,  388- 
391.  395.  Result  of  Maurice’s  letters  to 
England,  396-399.  Expostulating  with 
the  queen,  411.  Dutch  church  delegates 
sent  to  her,  411.  415.  Their  notions,  of 
toleration,  415.  Their  conferences  with  | 
her  and  her  councillors,  -116-131.  I ’re-  | 
paring  for  the  coming  struggle,  -1122,  433.  \ 
Defiance  of  Parma  by  the  native  mariners, 
483.497.  Siege  of  Bergen-up-Zo<  >m :  its  I 
result,  509,  510.  513-515.  Result  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada  upon  the  relations 
with  England,  515.  Betrayal  of  Gcr- 
truydenberg  to  Parma;  feelings  engen- 
derod  thereby,  5 1 C-5 1 9.  524,  A  id  sent  to 
Henry  of  Navarro,  532. 

The  statesman  and  tin*  soldier  suited  to 
the  States’  need  at  the  opportune  moment, 
iii,  2.  Appliances  against  physical  en¬ 
croachments,  3.  True  creators  o!  the 
States’  army:  disciplinary  and  other 
reforms  introduced  by  them,  3-5.  hx-96. 
Territory  in  the  provinces  still  held  by 
the  Spaniards,  5.  Successful  stratagem 
at  Breda,  5-14.  [She  Breda.]  Nature  of 
the  war  in  which  the  provinces  were 
engaged,  16.  Unselfish  character  of  their 
achievements:  progress  of  tin*  Republic, 
17-20.  22-26.  State  of  the  “obedient.” 
provinces;  glioslly  panacea  proposed  for 
their  relief,  20-22.  Navy  of  the  Stales, 
25,  26.  inherent  vice  of  tin*  NctlnTland 
polity:  depository  of  supreme  power, 
26-2 s.  Patriotic  conduct  of  magi d, rates 
and  people,  2S.  Merger  of  the  Stale 
council  in  the  Staler-General :  effect  ed' 
Leicester’s  iniriguings,  2-',  29.  .“'.A  Ex¬ 
travagant  claims  of  the  English  members 
of  the  Suite  council:  ivque-t';  relaxed  to 
them,  :jo,  31.  Nature  of  th  •  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  functions  of  the  Siutes- 
General,  32.  Privileges  arrogated  by 
them,  33.  Great,  priuciph*  the*  Nether- 
land'  rs  were  lighting  lor,  35.  Their 
reply  to  complaints  of  neutral  neighbours, 
and' catalogue  of  charges  against  Spain, 
36-3, Military  movemeu's  and  suc¬ 
cesses  under  Maurice,  9  -1 12.  1 13-1 60. 
Dangers  threatening  the  national  exist¬ 
ence,  114,  115.  Address  of  tin-  French 
envoy  to  the  States-Genera!  :  their  prac¬ 
tical*  reply,  121-127.  Dislikes  produced 
by  likes  between  England  and  the  States, 
161.  Republican  plainn  as  and  monar¬ 
chical  court li m  ss,  162,  103.  Gross  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  neighbour  nations,  163-167. 
Oonleivnee.s  of  the  States’  envoy  with 
Elizabeth  and  her  councillors  thereon, 
167-175.  Siege  and  capitulation  to  the  | 
States  of  Gert'ruydeiibcrg  and  Giouingeu,  j 
211-251).  251-26 1 .  Imbecility  of  the 
course,  pursued  in  the  “obedient”  pro-  I 
vinces,  266,  Their  pageant  in  honour  | 
of  Archduke  Ernest,  269-272.  Solid  [ 
achievements  of  the  republicans,  _  267, 
26b.  Psimo  mission  from  the  "obedient” 
provtm  ofi,  and  reply  of  the  Stab-*-  | 


General,  2  41-286.  Course  taken  on  1 
renewed  application  from  Henry  IV,  for 
aid,  and  lame  won  by  it  for  the*  States, 
292-29  1.  Tightening  of  tin*  alliance 
with  Henry  IV,  296.  Scarcity  of  provi¬ 
sions:  need  of  increas'd  levies  for  war 
purposes,  353,  35  1.  Conjoint  attack  With 
England  on  the  Spanish  Meet,,  and  ite 
result,  302-36 s.  Triple  alliance  with 
E ranee  and  England  against,  Spain: 
duplicity  of  the  latter  powers,  ;js  1,3-2. 
385.  Point  gained  by  the  Republic,  3"7. 
Tlu*  march  to  Turnhout.  and  signal 
victory  over  tie*  Spaniards,  397- Uni. 
Important  character  of  the  achievement, 
407.  Reception  of  and  reply  to  u  Polish 
envoy,  121-123.  Victories  at  Kheinberg, 
Grot*  Brevoort,  and  Enschede;  a  year 
well  begun,  well  ended,  42--I3U.  Taxing 
the  Erencii  king  with  his  breach  of  good 
faith,  431, 432.  Duped  both  by  France 
and  England,  433,  43 i.  English  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  t, radio  of  tlu*  Republic 
with  Sp  Dn,  435,  426.  Oder  of  further 
help  to  France,  443.  Dealing  with  a 
crafty  sugg'Stioii  from  Franc*,  and  an 
affectionate  letter  from  Brussels,  443-445. 
Special  missions  to  Franc*  and  England: 
their  object,  4  16.  Weather  obstacles  of 
those  days,  4  17,  1  Is.  Progress  of  the 
envoys:  their  reception  by  the  French 
king,’ 4  is- 151.  His  make-lf  lieve  conduct 
and  impossible  propo-ul  ion*. :  a  ehild-bed 
finale .  15 1-156.  Reception  of  the  i'iiui.yn 
'in  England,  I5G.  Their  elibrts  to  over¬ 
come  the  peace  nieluialious  ot  the  queen 
and  lwr  uiiubb  i\>.  4  3 --*.63,  Financial 
(lilhculties:  her  p-rmiptory  demands, 
461.  Renewed  (onfei'enees  and  linal 
agreement,  465- 16  7.  Forma!  transfer 
of  tlte  provinces  by  Philip  II.  to  Ids 
daughter,  171.  A  eonndt  ration  ignored 
by  him,  472.  VRiiud  •  <■(  Hr-  *'ob<  dim!  " 
and  repul-lieau  N'ethei  landers  oit  li:e 
oeea  i"U,  472.  <M  Filial  ohjeei  of  fhe 
i  isiur;  against  Philip,  5o  I,  3o5,  Elfeef  of 
Ins  eonlis.e  it  ion. ,  .MiG,  3u7.  Simuliaue- 
ou.dy  light  in;*:  and  icotuig  v.  nh  Spain: 
rapid  expansion  o*  1 1 1  ■  Repiiiilie’ ,  com¬ 
merce,  51  1-513.  1  '  e:;  o|  u  i a  1  enter¬ 

prise  and  iii.iriliuie  di  •  •>*.  toy  ;  pomeem  In 
t,h'*  work,  5 1 3-5 1 .  North  I’ole  explora¬ 
tion-;,  at, '-all.  S' <ut !i  i’ol"  expedition, 
512-5  1.4.  Military  opera!  ito;  in  tags  ; 
elfel  of  di  ingenuous  popey  oq  the  pari 
of  alius,  l.lti.  Dwindling  /way  of  tbo 
army;  huamja!  ( bli*  it,  3l'c  L"  ;  and 
sill)  '  ijiieiit.  i'er, w  ery  of  i 'r- 'Vo mr,  550. 
3.33.  Re  till  of  pioinbil  mil  on  huejen 
trad",  331.  More  t  li'-.  v.  nil  N'Ueej;  Klixt- 
bet.il,  Gil  b  332.  “Sieoir  and  ibtu.v” 
in, m  her,  ioi9.  Her  Latin  and  h<*r  Rinats 
to  the  Stale.'  et! 362.  Muhd  fit 
ild.-'tit  of  the  Republic,  ;.ii3, 

Dino ini.,  nt  with  le-.e.  v  I  r-.ation  and  in.nl  *- 
<ju.it,'*  re  tilt  ,  iv,  i.  Deti  imitioRnn  to 
invade  Mandera  ;  opinion  ,  of  die  mditavy 
leader..  oq  tin. project,  l-j.  Pr<  pariiUo.w 
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N n  ij K»rjf  Nienport,.]  Effect 

u>  1 lltViTr  Caiup;i,iKn :  1,J'SSon  tUURbt 
U)  the  Slabs  tnercby  52.  Ifavacrs  md  i 

brutalities  of  ilio  pirate  Van  derNVuec-  j 
;,G.  I’llo  Republic's  oiilv  pns.-c.s-  ! 

S'"1  Ul  t/htendj  besieged  by  tho  | 

N  Kunanls,  f,s.  Details  of  the  aJIair,  f,s- 

®  u-S  Ji£».  leu-ias.  luy- 

o,  <7'  r  ^ri,ill,,rl  in  tin*  strugele,  I 

"'*  f‘  ^  ft-'teud.J  Another  march  into  i 
tManders;  siege  and  surrender  of  Grave  I 
KM.  hh-comfitiirc  of  the  J'(,r(u- 
gin  k-  fleet,  of!  H.mtani,  *>si,  jno.  E\b-n-  | 
sioind  commercial  and  political  relation,,  ! 
\ui.i  (i!(>  hast:  hiu  1  ussy  lroni  Sumatra,  j 
101  .  A  naval  experiment,  on  the 
i  punish  principle,  lot;.  J lesiruction  or 
privateer  squadrons  under  Frederic  Soi-  ' 
ii-la,  I0(J- 1 mi.  1 1::-117.  Establishment,  i 
pov.eis,  and  privileges  of  the  fluted  j 
h.i:,  India  Fomiuuy,  12.I-I20.  II, .suits  i 
<d  its  I  \pedif lulls,  227-222.  Eri voy- s. ■[( t, 
t.o  tin;  ifw  kiii;-  of  Firdnitd,  I:.:.-1.  ’  Their 
tirst  interview  with  Janie.-,,  |.2».  Their  i 
Vqtd,  r- ikvk  wdii  he  lh,.-,t,ytand  wit  h  die  , 
hue'lish  eoiuieillor  ,  M7-]f!>. 

What,  t’<  eil  thou  dd,  tlie  provinces  should  ( 
he  •  *< 'j U'l V  ed  of,  1  hi,  1  17.  Secret,  projects  I 
<d  l-raiiee  and  hiij-larnl  relative  to’  the 
hutted  Province1-,  i;,y,  j  GO.  |  U;7>  ! 

tiie  .state, ,-th  ueral  permitted  (,o  rai--e 
tvermtH  hi  Scotland,  l<;s.  a  third— 
Jo’-'tich  incited  —  project,  for  invading 
1- lander,.;  modest  intent,  of  the  French 
kmg  m  connection  therewith,  my 
Plan  o|  the  campaign,  l:ss.  Siege  and’ 
capture  id  ."ilu ye,  and  operations  pro- 
h mimiry  UutcI,,,  iv.-itkl.  2<K 
Wuy  .)  1‘ihjiosal  id'  the  provinces  in 
James  s  Meaty  with  Spain,  *201,  2115 
Spanish  protest  again  ,t,  the  hutch  envoy 
m  hit, gland  being  styled  «<  ambassador,'” 

2l»b,  2(l7.  A  colloquy  bet, ween  the  “am- 
b.c  sador  ■' and  the  king,  21)7  note.  The 
Republic  lei t  to  light  im  battles  alone, 

2;i7,  Irritating  results  of  th<< 
Anglo-, Spanish  treaty;  fruit  bom  lh-re. 

Ol  m  ia{«  r  time;,,  212-21  I.  Manufacture 
due  to  tile  development,  of  the  ti’ullic 
with  India,  215.  Abortive  enterprise 
again, ,f  Antwerp,  2I«.  Prolific. a  eam- 
p.u  ;n  aj'.uiiel,  Spmoia,  216-221.  Repulse 

<d  the  Spaniard;’,  at,  Derren-op-/, . n‘ 

2.;::,  221.  healing,,  with  the  Dunkirk 
pirate.,  2.':t,  255.  ImpoVcrHiul  e.vhe- 
ipn-r:  military  inaciion,  227-225.  fp>  ! 
le-wal  of  operations ;  rapturiH  and 
reeapiiinii:  an  iug.lorion;,  close  211  2! 
ih  nmiM  M  J,.t-  * *(  1  on  the  Republic  and  its 
t.hfej,  215-2. ,i,  1’urtlicr  naval  operations:  < 

h ianM.'oou  s  heroic  e-dl-iiuiiiolat ion,  ofti-  | 
2-el.  ib  einskerk's  victoi  ions  eijtej  pn'He  j 
Hud  d.atl,.  255-205.  hendiH  of  Home 
roprmntd.ve  men,  2;, 5,  256.  King 
'  iiii> Me  epithets  tor  the  NetherhuidefH,  1 
*•  ’5.  !»*•  «d  (he  hmdFh,  Spanish, 


lajT)  on  the  States,  259.  260,  261.  26° - 

fnr  4;i0,‘  ?':j-  Graut'  o1'  <l  rhanTr 

loi  a  West  Jndia  company;  it.-,  tern,^: 
conflicting  opinions  on  the’  subject,  276- 
-o).  I  lading  and  lighting-  exploits  in 
India,  JS6-'p)3.  Desire  for  peace,  272. 
cy  <  let,  missions  from  the  archdukes  and 
bpani,  27a  279-2., 6.  Xegotiafons  for 
and  compli'tion  0j  an  arrnLstice  29°- 
liTh  Ale, -.tings  of  envoys  for  discussion 
ot  preliminaries  to  a  negotiation  fur 
p"ace,  Jab-hah.  Organization  of  confer¬ 
ence.-,,  <  lifers  of  bribes  to  renubhVan 

H,at.e,meu  .'!G2.  267.  Arrival  and  n-jec- 
"f  J'luii j»'s  ratification,  26;-:‘;07. 

‘  opular  denuma'ations  of  peace  26s. 
iVotracted  liisms-ions,  27.2-2-u.  Formal 
V,r  Vs Pd.es  to  (lie  commissioners, 

oo)  2S().  She.:  r/ed  Wm  a'.-re(«l  bv 
la-  States,  2V2.  The  peace  party  and 
tlio  t  opponents 2a.|.  A  new  clain.uni  to 
a  share  hi  the  eonrer-n.-es,  29 1.  i:..- 

Itev.al  of  the  diwus-ion,.,  .1oMu7.  ( ib- 

the  India  question, 
Treaty  concluded 
•  A.  present  end  to 
villi  Si uiti.  S29.  Vc„ 


hiV-uf,.  an;,  .nr 
'a  do  i ■ . 1 1 > r I . i * i < I ,  -1 1; 


I'ltmch  kings  (csj^daiiy  of  the 


’  "  i»  1  b*‘  t  oleraToii  qu..- lion  ;  ur"u- 

inontsol  Alaurk-e,  .126-ldi.  p,.rJy  .  ■  j,f>. 

and  jcimpnlet,.,. ring,  d  1 1  - 1  -i Ao-n-a- 

h'.JH  aftam.sl  iJamevoklf  ;  his:  views  and 
<’1*1-  <'f  ■,  FM-MT.  Calumnies auam.-.t,  him  : 
hw  n-uqiation  !lu,i  tVu,d!,  .n;;j-si;7 
Modified  proposition  of  th.’  Spanish 
comnij.-.sionera :  its  rejeoii<lU  and  their 
huevyell,  ,j.j  ....} f, t .  .Irani iji i’fn  scheme  !br 
b“.'ilmq  ^  the  rupture;  dis--overv  at.d 
public  it  ion  of  F’iciiardot'.,  .seer,  t  u'lf.trM<’- 

Iwir  purpoit,  .152-156.  Su-'cm- 

iiou,-'  to.-  renewal  of  negotiation  ;d.1U- 
ncci.qiurrel  with  King  James's  ag-nf, 
,‘**1'*  ‘P’'*  I'ieit.a'ou  I'e-iqirued :  ari'u- 
iiieid..  oi  J.Miiuin,  Fi-'  neh  envoy,  f.'r  a 
h'ice,  j;,  - 1 62,  i  72.  .|  7  !.  Chrr'  of 

il  : . iqi i .  -t  7 1 1 ,  1  i7.  Maurice’,,  ii;di  - 
creel  mi;  ion  to  f{<  ur.y  1  V,  and  lecture 
piovotod  by  it ,  •1th. -172.  homin''  to  the 
vote;  hr;  I,  point  in- i  t-  d  on,  i7-.jvq 
Arrangement,  ot  the  trim,,  and  artleh  .  7* 
P«‘VV.  ht-h2.  Solid  adv.mtmms 
:-m  ie«n.y  tli.‘  State.;,  !,  Mm;,  h’equ'ost 
iii.i'ie  to  and  retimed  by  France  and 
Kurland  ;  _r,!iilie, Minn  of  the  treaty,  2-7. 
ApfH';d  of  Je.mniii  for  ivlipiotm  tolera¬ 
tion,  Ts,H-l5i„  I’roelamaiion  of  the 
nice,  mid  rejoicing;;  thereon,  (92  mi. 
held  to  .England;  army  esfahli;  him  nt : 

lovenne:  salaried  t.o  the  ;m.(,  mp 

T.'6.  Arminian;  and  Moinarile;;:  theu- 
lo-qcal  content, on,, |57,  < k,f|(  Indiii" 

ol.Herva (.ions :  the  pioviucm  a  republic 
JIJ  .piteot  thenioeh  e.i :  eliance. .  ol  ,ve- 
reiguty  over  tlmin  (  J, timed  ill,,,  ;  ub 
qurully  coven  d,  5li2-;.n  I.  I  ».,min.mre 
a  mv.m  lor  by  ivligiom,  wet-;,  vit  ditv  <4 
the  pcr;(ecutmg  induct,  ho  i-5u  f^qdd 
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growth  of  commercial  prosperity ;  Am* 
sfcerdum  and  Antwerp  contrasted,  510, 
511.  Results  of  agricultural  industry 
and  mechanical  ingenuity,  511,  512.  Sea 
supremacy  of  the  Hollanders;  the 
world’s  ocean  carriers :  Indian  enterprise, 
513-515.  521.  Their  wealth,  power, 
population,  and  exemplary  habits,  515, 
518.  Suppressed  monkish  establish¬ 
ments,  how  disposed  of,  516,  511. 
Amount,  and  sources  of  revenue :  cheer¬ 
ful  submission  to  taxation,  5 is.  Legis¬ 
lators,  magistrates,  judges,  independence 
of  the  last,  519.  Army  and  navy,  519- 
522.  Weak  element  in  the  common¬ 
wealth,  522,  523.  Supremacy  of  the 
province  of  Holland,  521.  lVr  centage 
of  contribution  by  each  province,  ibid 
note.  The  States-*  Jeni-ruL  and  their 
functions,  524.  Universality  of  educa¬ 
tion  :  position  of  woman,  525.  Kmincnt 
literary  and  scientific  men,  526-529.  See 
Holland,  Maurice,  Olden  Barnevoldt, 
William  the  Silent. 

Neusz  besieged  by  Parana,  11,  24.  Leices¬ 
ter’s  sarcasm :  i’arma’s  danger,  25.  Hor¬ 
rors  and  bravery  ;  fate  of  the  commander 
and  his  garrison  and  city,  26-30.  A  tact 
and  a  fiction,  31 . 

Nr, vans,  Duke  of.  Iris  paper  against  the 
League,  iii,  120.  At  Aumalo,  133, 134. 
II is  mission  to  Romo  and  anger  at  his 
reception,  224,  229.  Honouring  the  dead, 
314. 

N mv mm,  Mr,  “  the  late  Latinic,”  i,  75. 
NiiVU'1.,  John,  Flemish  friar,  sending  his 
artful,  coit.ricr  to  the  Stales  on  a  :  ocret 
pram*  mission  on  behalf  of  1  is*  archdukes 
iv,  279,  2-0.  His  own  ii tin Our  :  ueh 
work,  2S0,  2v l.  His  secret,  entry  into 
the  I  lag  lie,  and  several  iutervRu  s  with 
the  Dutch  statesmen,  2M-2  >\  2x8-291. 
292.  3.73,  374.  3-d.  2.96.  416.  Hi.' nin-rim 
wanderings  on  the  same  object,  3.61.  Hi  . 
tempting  oilers  to  Recorder  Acr.  sen:., 
302.  307.  Wending  his  way  In  Spain, 
2.03.  Feasting  the  credulity  of  tin* 
Spanish  government,  371,  372.  Reward 
he  derived,  413.  dialing  at  .Spanish 
delays,  423,,  421.  449.  ,SYy  33M-3  10.  360. 
Nnaii'ORT,  iii,  92.  Reformulation  of  I  he 
States  to  besiege  it,  iv,  2,  2,,  5.  perils 
involved  ill  the  art,  3,4.  Preparations, 
march  to  and  arrival  belore  the  place,  fi¬ 
ll,  Harangue  of  the  archdukes  to  their 
troop..,  II,  12.  Their  iir.-t  victory,  13. 
Its  eilR-f,  on  (In*  bvaeger..,  14,  15.  Dilem¬ 
ma  of  the  Slate,,’  army.  16.  danit 
Krnest.'s  movement ;  hi.. ent Dai  po alien  ; 
panic  aineiig  his  troop.,  and  it  ,  result 
16-20.  Prematuiie  lejoicinp. ,  of  tin- 
archdukes,  21.  Their  council  of  war, 
21-23.  Consequences  ol  hesital  ion  mi 
both  sides,  23,  24.  Closing  in  ol  Me* 
opposing  forces,  decisive  battle,  sucecssi 
ol  the  I  hitch,  and  abimdonmeut  ••!'  be¬ 
siege,  25-47.  Nob*  oil  the  oudiicUiig 
mxouutw  of  V«re  and  the  N-mma, 43-51. 


Effect  of  the  campaign  on  the  balli* 
gerents,  52.  See  Albert,.  Maurice. 
NiurwicNAAR,  Count,  office  vacated  by  the 
death  of,  iii,  33. 

Not  urn,  Oliver  van,  Dutch  circumnavigator, 
iii,  515. 

Notaus,  army  treasurer  in  Holland,  not  at 
his  post  at  a  critical  moment,  i,  334. 
Charges  of  peculation  against,  him,  ii,  31. 
36.  32. 

Nonius,  Croft’s  servant,  a  papist  spy,  i,  166, 
467.  How  lie  folio weil  out  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  436,  4s7. 

Nonius,  Sir  Mil  ward,  i,  31 G.  Coti-equenee 
of  his  hol-headedues-;,  334.  Leiee.-ler’a 
estimate  of  him,  ii,  Ml.  s7.  Set  made 
against,  him  at  llohenlu’s,  37-90.  II  o- 
lmnlo’s  assault,  upon  him  and  its  results, 
91-93.  133-141.  His  mishap  at  Jlurgos, 
526.  Sending  news  to  the  queen,  iii,  252. 
Her  letter  to  him,  253.  His  report  to 
Rurgldey,  ibid  note.  See  ii,  m2.  413.  525. 
Nonius,  Henry,  ii,  525. 

Nonius,  Sir  .John,  on  Sainto  Ahlegmide's 
movements,  i,  251.  busy  in  enlisting 
troops  to  serve  in  Holland,  306.  His  pa¬ 
rentage:  old-lime  services  of  his  mother 
to  the  queen,  315,  310.  Character  given 
t,o  him  by  the  queen,  316.  Position 
which  he  found  “not  so  flexible  as  he  had 
hoprtl,”  2,31.  Sent,  to  reinloree  Crave: 
his*  successes  and  hi.-,  wounds,  ii,  10-13. 
Knighted,  16.  Alleged  reason  of  his  plea 
for  mercy  In  Neman,  22.  At  Hie  at  tael; 
on  RoesblWg,  3s.  Aliimo.  it  h*;-  between 
himself  and  Deice;-,) er  and  other.;,  in,  II. 
Ml-, -3.  92.  111.  232,  2f,  i .  l'*7.  1 1  is  po.-it  ion 
ill.  lie*  sieve  of  Zlltpheli,  4  2,  43..  His 
ami an-eade,  -13- 11**.  ( .haiucP  n.-*  d  by  \\  al- 
1  Mtipham:  his  unliaetable  niture,  .-.o. 

I  Threats  of  I,eie,-,.ter  a-.uu  I,  him,  >  i , 

I  ('mnmemhd  to  I.eic- -t<*r  by  the  queen, 

Ib.w  csie,  ned  by  Will;.*.;,  IMi.  176. 
Hi.-;  lel.ilimi*;  willi  Sir  \\  .  Stanley,  Inti, 
151,  Jn  the  qm  *  n’o  d;  pb*a.  me,  261. 
Post  a.'  igued  to  him  in  untie, putini  of 
tlieSp.iiir.h  inva.ioti,  4  7.  Pin.  I 'in  port 
of  his  mi-', ion  to  He*  State  .M3,  nlfi. 
.Joined  with  Drain*  iu  tie*  hony  into  Spain, 
52.9,  .326.  R,'*l urning  bravado  l<>r  Pr.t- 

v.ido,  527,  Again  at.  Inn  d'-.ilh-ibnlilig 
work.  iii.  1 1C. 

.Van u,  Roid,  i,  ::  15.  ID  entim  ia  m  with 
l’epaid  to  Holland,  3o.i.  A  Weather  ri- 
Ili  lie  5,r  “tie-  '-.p.imaMj’  H,  I  s.  Ailmii  big 
tic*  i  si'-my,  I-.  <>::  lb  mail',  Icm  on  at 

Crave,  Hi  iitile.  <  "omiii'  udiisg  K!oi*t,27. 
On  Mm  t’s  de., th  to.  tun  s,  2  *.  Iii,  br.i- 
vmy  under  ihllicuitn-  ,  1  ..  On  He*  Jove 
o|  He*  .si ate  p.j*  He*  quern,  ■  i. 

NdIi’iii  ‘.mitiiN,  Ronl,  In  views  relative 
i {ollan-l,  iv ,  26o  /|.„ 9 

Nol.TII  Pole,  !  Mtt.eii  veyur'H  to  (he,  lil,  51 H* 
54  0. 

Noutiu-mui  i:i,.*:;n,  John  Dudley,  Duke  oi 

llifl  1  I.  e  and  hue,  q  3  !6. 

Non.::,  u  ..-I.-.,  (v.ptum  of,  iii,  21-1.  251. 
Mini;/.,  Stilly'.*  .ar  pioon  ol,  iii, 
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Wtweoeb,  taken  for  3ie  royalists  by  Schenk, 
ii,  2.  Threatened  by  Leicester,  17. 
Schenk’s  attempt  to  regain  it  for  the 
States,  521-521.  Parma's  assurance  to  its 
inhabitants,  iii,  108.  111.  Recaptured  by 
Maurice,  110.  See  iii,  1)7.  104.  108.  110. 
iv,  243.  215. 

Oui.k,  Captain,  sent  to  the  archduke’s  camp 
as  a  bust  ige,  iv,  73.  76. 

Oi.nKN-iJA  t!N  ky^-xi.t,  John  van ;  his  French 
inclinations,  i,  7-1.  At  the  attack  on  the 
Kowenstyn,  2ol.  Douht,  hen-on,  ibid 
note,  (’oiiiiitiun  on  which  lie  took  oil  ice, 
26b  His  d'Sn-nt:  scandals  told  of  his 
lam ily  connection:  2'.)7-20'.i.  ilis  views 
on  theology  and  religious  tob-rat  ion, 
military  adventures,  ami  p  *sonal  appear- 
ance,  20 --dim.  Principle  of  sovereignty 
urged  by  him,  305.  I  h'ouoimcinig  again -t 
the  KnglHli,  ii,  172,  His  States’  lei  ter  to 
Ij-decsti-r,  177.  105-1  OS.  Asserting  the 
Slates’  iU(le|icndenci‘,  213,  2!  I.  230.  ills 
course  on  oi-t. lining  Leicester's  intercepted 
letter,  2  12.  21  I.  3  1 1.  31  1.  Project  to  kid¬ 
nap  him,  31  t.  A  J!  -i-H.ebubiu  Willough¬ 
by's  ev*  s,  301,  305.  -1  1  {».  ft  10.  Alnae-t  a 
dictator,  51  b  Paramount  in  tin- States’ 
councils,  iii,  2.  <  Hass  of  which  he  was  the 
type,  2b  Included  from  the  State  coun¬ 
cil,  32.  What  lie  was  not,  17s.  IHs 
e.xntions  to  preserve  tlm  prop  slant 
league,  -M2,  413.  His  mission  to  France 
for  t!ie  same  object,  -M (1-150.  A  puling 
kiss  to  a  king’s  mistress,  45t;.  On  to 
England,  ibid.  His  con len-jin  s  with 
Eliz dn-tli,  15— 103.  His  second  mission 
to  Fuglaiul  and  its  result,  4  61-467.  A 
Freitcii  envoy’s  report  ol'iiim,  563.  Huling 
spirit,  in  the  proposed  invasion  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  iv,  1.  15.  Proluble  <„iri  big-point  of 
tin:  alienation  between  him  ami  Maurice, 
52,  53.  I'beir  various  dilfereuei  s  and 
alleged  quarrels,  210.  23b  370.  4152.  100, 
472.  Tin  ir  reconciliation, 470.  Ib-m-wod 
hatred  on  the  pail  of  Maurice, 504.  Sent 
to  England  on  James’s  aeoes.-bon,  !2b 
His  speech  to  t.lu*  king,  13  0  Interviews 
with  Ho  Rosiiy:  counsels  and  question¬ 
ings  of  tile  latter,  117-1  to.  150-150.  Hch- 
pomling,  206.  Trying  bis  hand  in  the 
art,  of  diplomatic  deception,  207-200, 
Region  in  which  he  was  omnipotent,  27'.). 
Failed  out,  of  bed  to  an  interview  with  a, 
Spanish  emissary,  279.  Part,  taken  by 
him  in  proceedings  and  eon ion-ners  thence 
arising;,  and  generally  in  recrard  to  pence 
negotiations,  2 ■  2*2*4.  2S7-2M).  202,  203. 
356*300.301,  300-370.  370.  37s.  3K2-3-4.. 
307.  -102*  105.  4 no  nidi:.  4  10.  413-115. 
418.  419  128.  440.  >150.  450,  167.  Master  | 
oft  lie  belli,  173.  The  populace  inhumed  J 
against,  him,  443.  Money-gilt  sent  to  I 
him  by  France;  his  justification  of  his  I 
accept, .mac  of  it,  443,  4  14.  1  Mrcctloti  j 

taken  by  Ids  ambition:  Ids  aspirations  , 
and  h»ll  Is,  145- 1 17.  Anonymous  ca-  ! 
luumied  against  him,  46*.  Their  effect  • 


his  resignation  of,  and  recall  to  bis  office 
4GI-4G7.  A  vigorous  vote  entirely  duct 
to  him,  47«.  His  gratitude  for  the  result 
arrived  at,  485.  Theological  odium  in¬ 
curred  by  him,  498.  505.  5iis.  Change  in 
Ids  views  relative  to  sovereignty/ 504. 
Form  of  government  advocated  ny  hint, 
505,  506.  503,  Practical  ruler  of  tint  Re¬ 
public,  521.  See  i,  288.  ii,  120.  130.  132. 
133.  131.  159.  204.  212.  31.0.  318.  332.334. 
337.  387-389.  392.  524.  iii,  2.  14.  163.  436. 
iv,  47.  205.  249,  342.  351.  362.  422.  436. 
455.  495. 

Oli.!.n/.aal,  captured  by  Rpinola,  iv,  218. 

(XtesTnunu,  Maurice’;-,  advance  towards,  iv, 
I9t>.  Spi  1  lobi’s  successful  movement,  197. 

Our-ov,  surrender  of  the  “  (Jock feathers  ”  at, 
iii,  547. 

Onnu.,  Joachim,  Hutch  envoy  in  England, 
bis  qualification.-,  tor  hi.-,  mi-sioii,  i,  27  I. 
His  conienmccs  with  the  English  minis¬ 
ters  and  their  queen,  2Vi-2*u.  2-  I.  2wg. 
2-6.  29G.  Hi-  ipic.'t  ion  and  !e  r  an.-aver, 
2-t.  Sutiud  .ulviie  sent,  h  itac  by  him, 
2-7.  Sit  to  watch  in  London:  no  fa¬ 
vourite  of  Lfice-ier's,  ii,  7o,  71.  STsd,  423 
flute,  ii,  71  note  j.  21  j. 

0 -'m no,  enthusiasm  for  an  Eugla-h  aili- 
ane-'  at,  i,  71  voA.  Surprised  by  tic- 
Spaniard;*,  17b  Tln-ir  detent,  17-:/  Re¬ 
commendation  Mwe.-tid  by  Eliz.ihet Ids 
fears,  ii,  33u.  Parma  a, mi  his  -py  in¬ 
specting  the  fori  ideal  ion.-,  312,  313*  36“, 
369.  Why  an  important  position,  3!?, 
English  au.vietic.i  about  the  place,  t!3 
iii,  252.  Safe  at.  present,  253.  b'nmidtr- 
atiutis  and  movements  npropo.,  of  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  Fkmder.,,  iv,  3.  9.  Asu-mbl” 
of  Hi  -  Statos-t iem-ral  ben-,  9.  13.  Hi.X 
muyi'u-r  intelligence,  14.  J5.  Fugiliv.-.- 
fi'om  Xieuporl,  in.  Thanksgiving  ;dbr 
the  Ni -apart  victory, -1 1.  43.  Hopariitrr* 
of  tin-  , States, -(h  in-mi,  16.  A-pcet,  of  tit  ■ 
place  in  Hu*  M\j*-e!i!h  e-mury,  57,  p-:. 
Its  jiopnlatioii  and  d,-fenc.-s,  natural  and 
art iticial,  5s.  c,u.  Formal  c  >mmcticem>-iit. 
of  tiie  ianioii.,  i,n  ge,  go.  X  undicr  and 
nationalities  of  tin-  deleu. line;  force:,,  <jo. 
hltei'esl  es cited  :  eoiign-g-l.inu  ofadven- 
t.ureri,  62,  (53.  Ciiaraeter  ot  V’eiv,  (fm 
Suite,,’  naiimauder,  Go.  ( bmpn-it ion  ot 
tin-  English  contingent,  65.  Plane,  and 
appliances  of  tin-  be.-.ie; yr :  bis  “suu- 
sagen,”  6(5,67.  Plentifulm-ss  in  therein- 
misrarial  of  lie.-  l»..-.,ieged,  6:b  1 09.  A 
prince: s  cannoneer,  6*;.  Weight  of,  and 
work  done  by  tin*  ordnance.  (59.  Niatr-’li- 
ter  of  notabilities  and  Uobod's-s  by  w.u, 
69,  70.  85.  in*,  i 09.  Heath-  by‘ pesti¬ 
lence,  71.  Fire  and  water  at.  tic-  Porcu¬ 
pine  fort,  71,  72.  Ve!V’:,  <|U«  st  iomtble 

stratagem  ponding  He-  arrival  of  p-in- 
I'orci-mi-nis,  72-81.  AshuuII,  and  u-pnl-o 
of  t.lu*  etn-my,  82-H7.  Forts  c.ifried  by 
tin- Spaniatds,  1  1  1-113,  Com  para  Uve  iefat 
alter  two  years’  siege :  Auditor  Fli-mingV? 
diary,  l  Pb  1  pi.  AppoalB  for  help  to  the 
English  king  and  the  French  ambu.s»udc'r, 
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138. 148.  Cecil’s  estimate  of  the  place, 
146,  147.  The  enemy’s  new  commander- 
in-chief:  his  antecedents  and  qualifica¬ 
tions,  169-172.  Monster  devices  harm¬ 
less  of  result,  172, 173.  Fate  of  successive 
governors  of  the  city,  176. 181.  183.  Ope¬ 
rations  of  the  enemy:  a  surprise  for 
them,  178-181.  The  citadel  of  Little 
Troy,  182-185.  Impediment  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  earthworks,  182.  Gra¬ 
dual  encroachments  of  the  enemy,  184. 
Thanksgivings  of  the  besieged,  185.  199. 

A  substitute  for  Ostend,  189.  196.  199. 
The  enemy  in  possession:  departure  of 
the  besieged,  200-202,  Barrenness  of  the 
trophies  left  behind,  210.  See  17.  18.  21. 
23.  26.  157.  160.  186.  197. 

Otheman  (Robert  Dale),  Leicester’s  eaves- 
dropper-in-chief  and  secretary^  reporting 
Butch  gossip  to  his  master,  ii,  129,  131. 
133.  Who  was  he?  133,134.  A  bit  of 
scandal  set  afloat  by  him  and  its  conse¬ 
quences,  135-13S.  178. 

Oudenbukg  fort,  captured  by  the  States’ 
troops,  iv,  9, 10.  Attacked  and  carried 
by  the  Spaniards,  13-15. 

Overing,  Hugh,  foiled  in  his  purpose,  ii,  159. 

Overstein,  ii,  35.  134. 

Ovehyssel,  one  of  the  seven  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  hostile  forces  in,  iv,  241.  _  Its 
representative  at  the  peace  negotiations, 
402.  Creed  of  most  of  its  people,  43s. 
Its  contribution  to  the  States’  revenue, 
extent,  and  population,  523. 

Oxford,  Lord,  bis  quarrel  with  Sidney,  i, 
340,  341. 

Paccht,  Don  Pedro  (killed  at  Dendermonde), 
sends  his  ghost  to  head  his  ok!  regiment, 

i,  211.  J 

Paget,  Charles,  on  Leicester’s  animosity 
towards  Mary  Stuart,  i,  349. 

Pallavtcini’s  attempt  upon  Parma’s  loy¬ 
alty,  ii,  511,  512.  Philip's  suggestion,  512. 

Papal  bulls,  a  royal  trader  in,  in,  201. 

Pahsts,  see  Roman  Catholics. 

Paris,  its  population  and  importance,  circa 
1580,  i,  51.  Its  condition  under  the 
influence  of  the  League,  ii,  401.  403-41)9. 
501,  5o2.  529.  530,  531.  iii,  44.  229.  ^  Com¬ 
mencement,  of  the  siege,  iii.  56.  Famine 
and  its  horrors,  57-62.  League  deputa¬ 
tion  to  Henry  1 V,  62-65.  Philip’s  orders 
to  Furnese,  and  steps  of  the  latter  to 
relieve  the  city,  69-74.  Effect,  of  the 
seizure  of  Lagny,  77,  7s,  Henry’s  at¬ 
tempted  escalade,  so,  si  vote.  The  city 
again  in  danger,  86.  Aets  of  the  sixteen 
tyrants,  119-121.  Enlry  of  Henry  :  rap¬ 
ture  of  the  citizens,  281-233.  Kejoicingat 
t  he  surrender  of  S 1  uy  r-,  iv,  2ii!>.  Population 
(1607),  345  vote.  See  iii,  82.  88.  iv,  185. 

Parker’s  error  at:  Turnhnut,  iii,  405. 

Parma,  Alexander  Furnese,  prince  of,  his 
offers  to  the  Nctherl.tml  Kudos  after  the 
murder  of  William  the  Silent,  i,  17,  18. 
His  military  forces;  policy  pursued  by 
him,  19.  Ills  successes  in  Flanders,  2ti.  , 


His  design  upon  Antwerp,  22.  Perplexed 
by  his  master’s  parsimony  and  hesitation, 
85.  His  real  share  in  the  truce  of  Cam- 
bray,  and  trouble  connected  with  it,  96. 
Sufferings  and  desertions,  of  his  troops 
through  want  of  supplies,  107.  165. 
Giving  his  friends  a  lesson  in  dissimula¬ 
tion,  109.  His  feelings  on  learning  of 
the  formation  of  the  League:  how  he 
kept  the  secret,  11 0,  ill.  His  genius  for 
military  work,  130.  Preparing  for  the 
siege  of  Antwerp :  difficulties  in  his  way, 

132.  Personal  description  of  him,  132, 

133.  His  scheme  for  the  reduction  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  133..  Progress 
made:  stain  from  which  his  lame  is  free, 
133,  134.  Effect  of  his  tamperings  with 
Treslong,  143.  Working  whilst  his  an¬ 
tagonists  wrangled,  14  7.  His  reproof  to 
Richebourg  for  killing  Pefctin,  148,  149. 
Transformation  effected  by  him  upon  the 
site  chosen  for  his  headquarters :  perma¬ 
nently  useful  piece  of  work  left  by  him, 
150,  isi.  Mutilations  practised  by  his 
troops  upon  the  crews  of  captured 
“blockade  runners,”  152.  Acceleration 
of  his  schemes  by  the  folly  of  the  Ant- 
werpers,  152,  153. 1,55.  At  work  upon, 
his  bridge,  154.  Incredulity  ol  the  Ant- 
werpers  as  to  its  practicability,  156.  In 
doubt  as  to  results,  and  in  the  d.uk  as  to 
liis  master’s  schemes,  159.  His  devotion 
to  his  church,  159,  I  GO.  lfoMilt,  of  his 
attempts  to  subdue  the  Ant  weepers  by 
arguments  and  promi.-es,  Hio-168.  Ad¬ 
mirable  elements  in  his  character,  108. 
Rcportim:  progress  to  his  master,  1 64. 163. 

1 1  is  repeated  appeals  relative  to  hi  ^  im¬ 
minent.  needs  and  the  destitution  of  his 
troops,  161.  166.  172.  174.  173.  Oh.  tuele.i 
to  iiis  bridge-building  :  completion  ol' the 
great  work,  171,  172.  iP  plan,  eon  I, ruc¬ 
tion,  protecting  outwork «,  Ac. ;  .Julur; 
Ciesar  outdone,  172-175,  Hi  treatment 
of  an  Antwerp  spy  sent  to  pry  into  ins 
work,  176.  1 1  is  attempt  upon  <>-hnd 

and  summary  disposal  of  the  chief  rama* 
of  its  failure,  17s.  Rom;;  Riefkenshoek  : 
his  prompt,  action  thereon,  iVu,  t  •  •  u .  An 
infernal  machine  :  ent  again1-'*,  1>P  hi  idge : 
its  destructive  effects,  I  '-'8- !  s-v  His  own 
marvellous  e.-eape,  R-A.  190.  .Veiiii  at 
work  to  repair  (he  daimu'e  :  deploring  the 
loss  of  his  officers,  1 90-191.  Modestly 
toiiehing  on  hi-,  own  perils,  192.  Feani 
excited  in  his  men  by  (he  “  demon  fire¬ 
ship-,”:  exhairiiug  nature*  of  Iheir  foil 
198,  197.  His  lain, ilia  ill  fortifying  the 
Kowenstyii,  156,  l'.i7,  His  re  pi  at  of 
t.he  result  of  tie*  first,  attempt  to  wre-fc 
the  Koweiistyn  from  him,  199,  Defeat 
of  hit*  troops  on  the  second  alt.u  k:  his 
etilogium  on  the  daring  of  hi.  opponent-', 
200-204,  Resolution  taken  by  bis  otfieem 
to  regain  the  dyke :  • ‘fleet  of  Ids  oppor¬ 
tune  apio.trauce  among  them,  205«2u9, 
Exulting  in  his  triumph,  212,218.  rit>- 
iioi u*  paid  by  him  to  the  ournM 
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Tor&lva :  his  reports  and  recommenda- 
tiynn  to  his  king,  1*1.3,  214.  216.  La 
xSouc’s  couiwl  to  him  221.  Exchange 
of  amenities  hi  t  ween  himself  and  the 
Antwerpers,  22,2.  Proposes  a  secret 
interview  w it]  1  Sainte  Aldegonde:  ior- 
respoiidence  < liereoti,  225-229.  Inter¬ 
views  had  :  impiv-sinn  made  I iy  each  on 
the  other,  2:jii-2:js.  UN  private  views  an 
t"  the  necessity  for  capitulating  with  the 
Antwerpers,  239.  Ills  declaration  on 
finding  the  real  "late  of  things  in  the  city, 
240.  Fact  redounding  to  his  honour,  24*1. 
Extravagant,  (lemonstr.it ions  on  his  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  info  Antwerp:  sylvan 
fete  upon  his  Scheldt  bridge,  245-24  7. 
Work  on  which  lie  now  s<4,  himself,  247, 
218.  Tenor  of  his  master's  thanks  to 
mm,  249.  On  the  .attitude  of  Holland 
towards  Sainte  Aldegonde,  252-254.  The 
one  suspicious  allusion  to  tin*  latter  in 
his  letters,  2(59  vote.  Frightening  Sir 
John  Norris,  Tit.  Ilow  regarded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth :  plot  against,  him  repu¬ 
diated  by  her,  337.  Corresponding  with 
his  king  on  the  invasion  of  England,  356. 
357.  A  (|Uecii  nnd  a,  crown  m  t  apart  for 
him,  35 k,  35!).  state  of  things  to  put  him 
“  in  great,  jollity,”  411.  His  hold  remon¬ 
strances  with  Philip  on  the  .-tale  of  Ids 
troop-,  401,  102.  Simulating  negotiations 
for  pence:  his  agents  ami  tools,  ‘103-4 OS. 
Deporting  progress  to  his  master:  his 
duplicity,  -109.  ".172-471.  490.  Effect  of 
Drake's  vietories  on  him:  in  doubt  about, 
France;  his  troops  still  in  sad  plight, 
475-477.  491.  Encouraging  reports  to 
him  from  Ids  agent,  in  England,  4  78-480. 
(Secret  letter  from  Elizabeth  to  him:  Ids 
instructions  to  his  agent  and  reply  to  her, 
481,  482.  His  work  done  for  him  by  Eng¬ 
lish  statesmen,  491.  Heads  of  Ids  plan  for 
a  Bueeesi  ful  invasion  of  England,  498-503. 
Netherlands  territory  in  his  hands,  ii,  1,2. 
His  treatment  of  Ernest  of  Bavaria,  4. 
His  estimate  of  Schenk,  5,  (».  His  attack 
upon  Brave,  repulse,  and  subsequent  vic¬ 
tory,  9-14.  10-21.  Attack  on.  capture 
and  sack  of  Neusz,  24-30,  What,  he 
gained  by  it,  31.  Determines  to  relievo 
&utphcn:  Bi  idging  over  the  1  thine :  his 
plaiio,  42-4  1.  Itesult  of  his  enterprise,  51. 
His  dealings  with  Leicester'i:  German 
levies,  54,  55.  His  sheet,  anchor,  (52.  His 
understanding  with  Howland  York,  157. 
Successes  due  to  the  disloyalty  of  his 
foes,  K5-.  G elder  betrayed  into  his  lmnds, 
103,  I7o.  On  the  execution  of  Queen  of 
Scots,  l Mt.  IDs  demonstration  against 
Slays,  217-250.  Step  forced  upon  him 
bythe  enemy,  253.  Once  more  a  bridge- 
hni  hint*,  257.  Terms  granted  by  him  on 
capitulation,  200.  His  compliments  to 
two  English  captains,  200.  Altitude  of 
Mizabeth  town  ids  hit  i,  270.  279.  His 
a  mi  ranees  to  her  and  dallying, s  with  her 
V  -between,  279-284.  280.  Ell'cct  of  Eng- 
b.  fa  reliance  on  Ids  bond  ^4/Ua,  285,  280. 


287.329.  38 6.  Convincid  that  Elizabeth 
was  as  false-  as  himself,  279.  290.  291.  Hk 
plottings  against  England  and  France: 
hoodwinking  Denmark:  secret  corre¬ 
spondence  with  his  king,  Ac,  288.  297. 
What  his  master  exp-ctcd  him  to 
achieve,  29S-303.  His  dilliculties  and 
uncourtly  language  to  Philip:  what  he 
was  actually  doing,  304-306.  One  Eng¬ 
lishman  awake  to  his  schemes:  English 
correspondents  repotting  thereon,  306. 
307.  307  vote.  Effect  of  a  successful  en¬ 
terprise  of  Schenk  upon  bis  equanimity, 
339.  400.  Visited  by  the  English  envoy, 
Dr.  Dale,  34s,  349.  379,  371.  372.  His 
estimate  of  I  >ul<\  354.  i  [is  professions  of 
loyally  to  Elizabdh,  319,  350.  Deal 
object  of  his  negotiations,  355.  Achiev¬ 
ing  it  in  his  interviews  with  Dr.  Rogers 
the  envoy,  3f>(5-363.  Playing  the  spy  at 
Ostend,  368,  309.  Ilia  fid'oiioodh  in  re¬ 
ference  to  Allen’s  pamphlet  and  the 
Lope's  bull  against  Elizabeth,  383-386. 
Apprehensive  about  France,  401.  Direc¬ 
tions  in  which  his  inti  ntion-  were  thought 
to  lie,  4  1 3.  Exb  lit  of  his  preparations  h  ,r 
invading  England,  432.  UN  army,  its 
complement  and  cost,  49.3.  Plan  of  <n- 
oporatNn  be  1  ween  himself  and  the  Ar¬ 
mada:  a  strange  omission  and  trouhh - 
some  doubts,.]  14-446.  459.403.  Suspicions 
and  apprehensions  begot  of  suspense, 
465,  4  73.  Like  “a  bear  robbed  of  he: 
whelps,"  482.  His  arrangements  brought 
to  nought:  effect  of  his  master’s  didnc.ss, 
4 s:j-4 S5.  Advancing  upon  Bergen-*  p- 
Zoom,  509,  510.  Grimstone's  successful 
trick  upon  him,  513,  5 1 4.  In  ignomi¬ 
nious  flight,  515.  Pallavicini’s  attempt 
to  sedge,-,  ldm  :  its  effect,  upon  him,  511- 
512.  Gort.ruydonberg  betrayed  to  him, 
51(5-519.  Recruiting  his  health  at  Spa: 
preparing  for  a,  tussle  with  Henry  of 
Navarre,  519.  533. 

Concentrating  his  forces  on  the  French 
frontier,  iii,  1,  2.  5.  47.  At  Ids  wits’ 
end:  las  appeals  and  complaints  hi 
Philip,  41.  64.  68.  (it).  129.  Garrotting 
and  banging  bis  veterans,  67.  69.  His 
calumniators  and  their  .stories,  07.  193- 
195.  211  note.  His  complain  is  against 
them,  196,  197.  Marching  to  the  relief 
of  Paris,  70,  71.  Comparison  between 
him  and  Henry  IV,  73.  Their  opposite 
(qualities,  13 1.  Advancing  to  action  :  his 
capture  of  Lagny  and  relief  of  Paris, 
76-78.  Occasions  when  he  rind  Henry 
were  on  each  other's  skirts,  73.  81.  s6. 
133,  134.  His  reception  at  PnrN,  m2. 

1 1  is  return  to  the  Netherlands:  speedy 
reversal  of  his  late  French  conqxi'-sts, 
84-86.  His  move  into  Gcldcrhmd  and 
abortive  attack  on  Fort  Knodsenlnirg, 
105-1 07.  His  adroit  retreat  and  comfort¬ 
ing  words  to  the  Nymcgeners,  107,  108. 
His  treatment  of  his  defeated  captain  at 
Hu  1st,  loti.  To  the  rescue  of'  Rouen, 
136-132,  136.  \  lidding  against  his  better? 
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judgment,  136.  M<-lt  inp:  away  of  his 
army,  137.  Succeeds  in  relieving  I!om*ii : 
severely  wounded,  13,-.  I In  a  dan¬ 
gerous  position:  iiis  i-kdlul  e-cap-  huru 
it,  Ml-hf3.  lh-sldts  o!  hi-  movement:* 
to  Philip  and  tlic  League,  1  15.  Hi-,  pro-  j 
liable  n  I’ll  -ft  ions,  Ms,  I  6.  Hi:-  reports  '< 
to  Philip  nt  the  ini ri-.rue -  of  the  League 
chiefs  and  tin-  condition  of  France,  p,i;i~ 
2n-l.  Pends  sumo  saintly  i <■!;,>•,  to  his 
m.rfcor,  2u3,  Plot  * >1  Philip  for  his 
destruction,  2'a,>-2u'.i.  Hi.-  end  approach-  1 
mg.  2!  0-2  i  2.  His  if  aih,  2  LI,  2!  3. 

ii,' 37.  :i-.  t;;t.  m.  pan.  27u,  v;-:n.  ,112.  : 

•12s.  -131I.  1  |n.  .",01.  hoi.  iii,  HI.  1)7.  0 
Pai:i;>,  William,  tie-  -.von Id* I *- •  a-  assin  of  1 
1  (men  Kliwai *- •  f !  1 ,  his  timely  discovery  I 
against  hun  -elf,  j,  2.  j 

Paicons,  tin;  “green  coated  dei-uit,”  life  ' 
iimn-mms  accusation.-  agaiu.-t  In  master,  | 

Patton,  Ai Ptotle,  ii,  xs.  <  {ratifying  hi:-:  ! 
hate,  in,-,  greed  and  hi-'  love  all  at  omv,  j 
160-171.  Plying  Ironi  hi.-  old  enemy,  021.  • 
Pai'I.  V.  Pope,  lining  hi.*,  worst  a/ainst  tile  J 
Pepnlhie,  iv,  311.  I :>.  His  agent  at  the  I 
French  court,  v.te  Parlierini.  j 

I'F.Ai'i-:  iiuiii  an  upliol.-ierijig;  point,  of  view,  ! 

ii,  ::ip.  j 

Pu.ur.- ,  f  bunt  of,  ids  large  w  innings  from 
Philip  III,  iv,  330.  t  • 

Pi .1.11  a m,  Sir  William,  recommended  for  , 
military  eonniumd  ! *y  i ,**;*•> •  n-r.  i,  <115. 
117.  lint  of  f.e.nar  with  tir-oneeri: 
la-ic  ,.|er’;-  ;■<  neio-.py  h-eaid-,  him,  ii, 

5  I, off.  I  fi.,  Iiariov.- e  rape  at  h* I ,nr{!f, 
Klfu  tot  ill  e  .ampl-'oti  P-.dney  ;  in;, 
«!*'fl.i!Mtio|j  at  Sidney’  drifh,  -I  .  5n. 
Hi.-  in  nil. lie:  I*- baviuur  to  Ldw,  :d  N'or 
rLata  upp'-i  p.u  (,v,  V-'.Hi.  [;>  n  iic-Muo 

pevenlei  m.r-,1  trat-v.  I*.  I  b>,  i  lo, 

Pr.m  /,  Anton-io,  iii  .  olfeia  e  .»•  am  .1  Philip 
and  if.-  •  \pudioii,  iii.  176,  iVV.  .01 ! . 

Pi.  oamknm  •,  <  ’o  mo  be.  I.iim-  Ilian  eon-  | 
spiral  or  at  Leiden:  hi,  coni'  ion,  ii,  j 
3l7»::iu,  Iii  fate,  j 

Pra  1'iN.  Poiom  I  dolm,  and  hi  troop  ■  ur-  j 
pi  i  *da!  Li’  ll-.en  lioel, :  w  if  <k  ah*  hiii,  1.  j 
Ter  oi  tiie  laihr,  i,  11*.  Killed 'm  ci.. <1  1 
blood  l.y  in  c.iplo»,  1  I  .  MO.  | 

htn.m  II,  Oi  .spam,  IIi.per0ii.1I  anpiar- 
anee,  hah!  . ,  .Ve,  j,  Hi  y  I  m :  hi  . 
leinaii.  on  Mr  minder  ol  William  tie- 
Nil,  nt,  Lihe!  oi  nierea,  in",  y<  ;u .  on 
he.  amhdion  *,  In,.  p*»  >  -  i<m  ,  aeiual  and 
s  on ‘ eiu pi  iled,  I.  Hi  •  *  poeh  and  it,, 
rel'diiili1  :  hi'lit  in  wha-ii  he  i . .  to  bl¬ 
ind'.*:'  d,  5,  6.  oiul  i-n  a  iaeii  5  n  -  n  nr 
wavered,  '.'-la.  -\f  omphce  in  » li» *  ,‘4. 

Kilt  led*  lUi"-'.  ran  ..a  le,  la,  Pie  ■  lit 
sent  til  him  Item  Tmh-y,  24  1 1 1  pv  | 

and  routed  nah-  in  1*  i  ,n<  e,  -12.  Hi.  j 
templing  oiler .  to  lb  wo  oi  Navanv,  17.  I 
Paiiuie  ol  hi  *  elhnt  m  ■  r/r  hoi;  An-  | 
lotlio,  6K  piojitf  o!  111. in  i  K'e  lellH'ili  ) 
him  and  the  dov  .e-.-i  «•(  L  mo-:  s'ir  K  . 
Stafford'.,  a  pil  ation ,  tltereou,  66.  A  ' 
glutton  "[  time  ;  lea  mwtto  in  tii.it  n  1 


'fn  Why  ho  antln  »ri-«  d  ths  r 
of  hamh’ay,  o«.  His  c*.  >nrt-ii.-.t  «,t*  1  jrtm 
gai  :  f  1  is  amha-'adnr's  eonter;  ny.-s  on 

(  aiherine  de  Medici’s  el.diu  K-  ir  .enavij, 

Ot-lld.  A  eotnpiie.it  jun  (il  1  iii,,;!',*  c,  nf. 
toy  ol  his  udlii  i  1  ai  ii  in  ;  hh  \  1  *  w  1  f  tiitf* 
i'Yelieii  kiiigY  proposed  in.a-a.n  of  lYie- 
Sand,  11)2.  homeuliii'!,  c  \  il  war  in 
Franco;  sui.sidY.ing  the  dm,,  ie«,  in;, 
t-ora.hide'i  a,  si  cref  inMty  ilhd.i  Loaeue) 
v- ith  them,  1  ii”'.  Hi,*.'  TiMieri.il  pledge 

tow’ani'.  its  fuhii;nen;  and  iudu  trv  in 
the  Iiushie>s.  Jllth  Foil  tides  the  ,-elieme 
U>  Paima;  dir.dmulaiaon  of  the  i  4trr  on 
id-  behalf,  lid.  His  advice  and  adiuoni- 
fuons  to  the  daises,  111,  M2.  If  is  am- 
hiOvstder’,-  eiiufi-ieme  and  r.-port  to  him 
on  a  proposed  joint  imroh-n  of  Ln^i.md, 

1  lx- 123.  Again  iiraenllv  a]i]»e;ded  to  by 
Parma  for  supplie,,,  1  * ;  i 1  «r>.  Implored 
to  do  what  lie  wa.*>  good  at  doing',  pin. 
Inability  of  Sainle  AMegomle  to  I'alhom 
the  depths  of  his  character,  233.  2  15. 
Llcvatiou  of  his  esciiicheon  irr  Antwerp, 
211.  His  suspicions  of  Sailite  Aideguiele, 

2- I3.  'I’reatmen:  towards  heretich  insisted 
<>n  hv  him:  ruLsion  to  which  in-  de<  me<l 
ldnis.ell  horn,  213-215.  Hi-,  enmi ion  on 
receiving  news  of  the  f,dl  of  Antw.*rp, 

2  ID,  230.  (Joiiimi-sioniug  Parma  to  hid 
for  Sainle  \  '.Y'CuHiii  :a-n  ice,.,  25:;.  His 
designs  again:  t  Lh'/.a/.i  til’s  life,  2-0  His 
,-tipi  ndiarie-  am!  his  m.s.h-i,  ihi,l, 
heth’s  expressions  regarding  him,  and 

V ii  taial  declaration  ,.f  w  ai  a"aiu.  him, 
2  I  U-3 !  2.  :t3.‘>  Mat  in  j  1 1 ; *-  hi  < - i ; (  nr' 

for  invadiim  Knylami ;  hi.  ..oh  -  tpi-'iit 
I'i'ojeeh  il  .  ueee  .{ ui.  His 

intend. -d  ainiada  iite,.  : ,  •  • .  t  ■  ( 1  d  i,y  {;,e 
Hollander  ;  an  L;r  1.  h  ■  | Hit i* .*n  no! 

to  in  Id. in"-.  ;ma.  ■  ■■no'i  ..f  joy  . 
him,  -I u:t.  I  i;  1  ea  on  ha  <h-.>  1  i sir’ par; 
of  iii;  It  mitt.mei  .  to  j’ais.l  i,  PiV.  pi  ell” 
It. 11  id'-:  It[  iii  I  lial  ael  e;  ,  ; 7,  IV  ,  In  •; 
in11;  on  impo.i  ibl  eond  Y  am  ;  j(! .  nyiua  - 
tmn  to  Pal  m  i.  100,  Sot  pin  pis  e  'j  hp 
f  t"Tci  iiitiign-  ,  lie:  is,,  ii..,  f;M.d 
purpo.e  re?s 1 1 e  }.,  larl.osi  and  Lh/.i- 
bi  Hi,  ii,  »',().  1  2  ,\  p-  ■  U  into  hi  ,  ,-eu  f 

eabini  1  :  in  (la-  ctnli*-  oj  In  web,  2  7 

3- v-,  I'orre  pondiii"  and  tsi.nr,  coiuise, 

with  Parma,  2  o-o.mi,  .  ''ah-n 

Litiir;  and  auti(  ipa'n-"  :  in  f  ;.t m amini 

O'lbde.,  pi:,.),  ,  2t.o-:;'i2.  !  m.  i:  it,ed  im 

hi.  ; '  In  lie  .  d>  noiuie.,'  p.unia,  3eb 
.ha.-.  I  li  uffne  a  j.  ,j  .M„  mm  by  ih, 

pope’  hi.  hv.j,  !*i«e*u  .  >>i  hi.. 

;  e|f>  m*'  ill  l-iaiae,  ‘.o!s  ir;,  jnO.  1  f  j ;■ 
midncht  eoaned  :  in,  p'a  :  ;’r  e.-m-,  ,jSi 
!d.»  b",'.  lie  n  duldy  oj  t , , I > ■  iii'ii  and 
tin*  Pope  ii.On  1  la*  1 1  1 1 ;  I  %  o!  hr  ij,va  ion 
t  ehelile,  hi  ' ,  13(1  Hi  ,a  til. ala  at  ••e.i  J  ipj 
na  itudi .  and  if  i..l  •  ,  !  In- 
Ann  nil  |  <  ’lnror-  to  tal  -*  hop.- . ;  how 

h<*  1 »  I  er  <  d  t  Id'  ne  w  oi  ill  di  eo|;  Oil  lire, 

5nj  bn-,  .’  fiiiu:'  in*-  hi  hop  t.o  work, 
Uii',  Looldug  db  r  Fh  neb  allairs,  .,ji 

Hla  pieleu  i^us  and  designs  rchitiv©  Mj 
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Prance  and  it»  crown:  iii.  1.  G4.  t5.  G6. 
121-123.  17li,  I'D.  lvj,  1-3  1- 0-1H2.  Pib- 
201.  202.  23-1.  iv,  317.  312.  313.  IlisS 
attempts  to  rr-opon  ponce  negotiations 
with  the  Netherlands:  obstacles  in  ihe 
way,  iii,  34-3G.  Ground  of  his  claims  to 
France,  Kngland,  arid  .Scotland,  -11.  No 
friendship  between  him  and  Pope  Sixtus, 
57,  5S.  K2.  Listenin';  to  calumnies  aiul 
plotting  against,  Parma,  07.  193-  196.  296- 
210.  212,  213  vote.  Parma’s  appeals  ami 
complaints  to  him,  G 09,  7u.  195-197. 
A  scheme  lie  was  anxious  to  circumvent, 
S2.  Statistics  of  the  army  provided  by 
him  fur  France,  131  vote.  A  piece  of  his 
system  for  conquering  the  world,  151. 
Drift  of  his  policy  for  twenty-two  years, 
177.  I i is  alleged  wish  to  marry  his  own 
daughter,  1  S3.  His  other  intentions  re¬ 
lative  to  the  bestowal  of  her  hand,  1st. 
f^SVy  Clara  Isabella.]  His  threat,  ugaimt 
Clement  Vlll,  IsG.  Sources  of  wealth 
to  him  :  his  profit  on  (lie  sale  of  papal 
hulls,  21(1 ,  202.  Jesuit.  I  Mn’s  Counsel  to 
him  for  the  conquest  of  France,  21  G,  2!  7, 
Ills  notable  plans  for  invading  Kngland, 
27G.  277.  tit K>.  His  assassination  depart¬ 
ment.,  and  agents  therein  and  their  fate, 
27S-2N.  War  declared  against,  him  by 
henry  :  shape  taken  by  his  spite  again-d. 
the  latter,  299,  3u9,  Arrangement  of 
terms  of  peace  between  them,  4GX-I7I. 
His  treatment  of,  and  infamous  proposal 
to,  Philip  William  of  Nassau,  331,  335. 
Destruction  of  his  llect.  at,  and  sa<  k  of, 
Cadiz,  302-305.  His  schemes  relative  to 
Germany,  390-392.  His  new  Armada 
against  Kngland,  and  its  fate,  39.1,395. 
His  public  repudiation  of  ins  debts,  and 
disasters  produced  (hereby,  .11-1-110.  -129. 
Text  of  his  proclamation,  •lid,  115  note.. 
His  last,  illness,  funeral  preparations, 
confession,  and  death, -173- iso.  Review 
of  his  reign,  431-519.  An  apt, exponent, 
of  his  own  idea  of  kingcraft,  iv,  ;:n One 
of  hi-,  golden  rules,  ,SVe  ii,  4.  15. 

97.  107.  235.  351.  309.  372.  -IN.  512.  iii, 
d7.  2'~-291.  5  IS.  iv,  320.  327.  32S.  372. 
Sec  also  Parma.  Spain. 

Pjm.u*,  lulanle,  afterwards  Philip  Ii  I,  king 
of  Spain,  iii,  .171.  His  marriage,  d72, 
Iii-  indim  Hons  from,  and  la.,  t,  interview 
with,  his  dying  father,  dVG-lsu.  A  cipher 
in  his  own  com t..  iv,  12s.  3os.  Head  and 
trout,  of  the  conspiracy  against  France  and 
it-,  king,  139.  Mon*  dangerous  to  rabbits 
than  to  general-*,  22d.  Pence  concluded  by 
King. lame..,  with  him,  23.1.  Its  ellDd, 209, 
note  3.  Origin  and  extent  of  henna's 
power  over  him,  329-320.  His  declara¬ 
tion  on  becoming  king,  327.  I  i is  appear¬ 
ance,  p.m-onal  ehar.wtei  istics,  allure¬ 
ments,  Ac,  329,  339.  Himself  a  satire 
tm  kingdilp,  331.  A  special  do, mia  in  bis 
religious  nerd,  332.  His  dome., tic,  life, 
332-331.  One  of  his  lather's  gold  m 
■lues  eoinpn  b  nded  by  him,  305.  II a- 
tilicufkm  of  peace  in  h,is  name,  375.  ( 


His  ultimatum  with  the  Republic  in 
regard  to  n  ILion  and  tie*  indF>,  425** 
d27.  -i55,  d5G.  H  pros,  mt  awns  under 
v  Inch  bin  eun-i  id,  to  the  treaty  was 
obtained,  470,  177.  S.-cret  and  speei  1! 
treaty  with  the  Republic  exact -d  from 
him,  -1  ■Cl.  592.  Sec  L  ■nua.  Spain. 

pJiri.il*,  Count,  <d  Nassem,  iii,*  No.  15C 
I Jesperate  f’ghter,  mighty  drinker,  217. 
Iii"-  ailer-diuner  adventures,  217.  257, 
25.-,.  His  command  on  the  French 
frontier,  290.  Gnu.  Mis  lad,  deed  of 
daring  and  death,  319-321.  iv,  s. 

Pun. u*  Wn.i.iAM,  Prince  of  Orange,  oldest, 
son  of  William  l h< *  Silent,  kidnapped 
and  Hi'-punioli/.-d,  i,  1-1.  iii,  2-2.  His 
signal  revenge  upon  a  :-i.i  derer  of  his 
father,  i,  11.  iii,  335.  Ilia  hr-alwr’s 
ivqtie-d  to  ImivIuu  1  regarding  him,  i,  32 f. 
His  return  to  tie-  ,V*t  herl  mbs  ■  efwo  of 
his  Spanish  training,  iii,  331,  335.  Philip 
of  Spain's  hole  s  regarding  tom,  335,  333, 
His  intelleetu.,1  eiliN'e,  3in.  Nanny 
escape:  in  the.  wrong  place,  352.  Sec 

Pn vai.i m txq  aetive  at,  t.lie  n.-Mic  of  tar* 
Kowi  nwtyn,  i,  2uO. 

PichiTic;.. i.r.-,  making  fn  e  with  a  Famed 
foreigner,  i,  293. 

Pimi-ntm.,  !  (on  Diego,  captain  in  t.iu *  \v 
mada,  ii,  -1  13.  172  bate  id'  hi-,  ship,  !73. 

PrcAcu;*  of  Km-lish  nwriiom  on  t,:,e  lM:n  Si, 
iii,  104-107  nuftx  10-3  172-175.  iv,  !3«i. 
137.  !  Mm  kirk  pir.d'g  iii,  352,  333,  iv,  2, 

55,  50.  21  i .  231.  235." 

Pi  it un,  Colonel,  las  in  his  discipline  at  a 
critical  momeiii,  iv,  13.  A  bearer  of  bad 
neus,  1  t.  Flight,  of  hi*  cavalry,  ID. 

Pnv.uu  ravage.,  in  Loudon,  i,  29U. 

Pl,AM'ii  >,  Peter,  his  < 'alvinistic  iutob  rance 
and  services  in  tin*  cause  oi'  nautical 
enterprise,  iii,  510.  Hi:  theory  relative 
to  an  arctic  passage  to  India,*  51  s.  522, 
527.  See  Iv,  114.  117. 

Piamoi'Tu  a  eonlrilmiitr  of  aid  against  fin 
A  rinatla,  ii,  4  31 . 

Pot.-uNiaw  and  point!  plot,  of  the  KjDa 
bet  ban  (  1\I,  iii.  27  -2  ■  i .  Victim,,  read  o 
supposed,  ii,  Mb.  iii,  -2.  i  3u7. 

Pouwn,  i't'e  Dialyn.  Sigi  -miuid. 

P< »u:v  the  spy,  i,  353. 

Pock,  dominions  a.  signed  to  Philip  1 1,  le 
Idle,  i,  4. 

Purus.  See  Clement.  Gregory.  Innocent 
Paul.  Sixtus.  Urban. 

PoiiTo  Carrvro,  Cipt.  dn.  killed  by  th; 
Spanish  in  it  t  i  n-  er>,  iii,  275. 

Poirm  Canvro,  Captain  ilowut  Tello  de, 
his  Klralagou  at  Aiimne,  hi,  499,  410. 
Killed  at  Hie  undoing  oi  his  work,  125, 

i'o!;To  Carrero,  Don  Pi*tro,  inquisitor* 
general,  cashiered,  iv,  32! . 

i'oi.’TroAh,  prejenih-r-i  to  the  throne  of,  1, 
01.  90.  (SVt:  Antonio.  Caihetine  de 
Aledici.]  its  monopoly  at  the  tropica 
contested  by  the  Iintcli,  iv,  9S,  122.227 
Damage  done  to  Its  fleet  (  here,  99,  mo, 
Mode  whereby  its  adventurers  obtained 
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and  kept  their  footing,  229-231.  Their 
fulminabions  against,  and  expulsion  from 
the  Moluccas  by,  the  Dutch,  231-233. 
See  iv,  251.  388. 

Pot  de  Rhodes,  Ilenry  the  Fourth’s  banner- 
man,  killed,  iii,  52. 

Pot;  la™,  Nicholas,  his  bold  offer  to  Ilenry 
of  Valois,  ii,  404. 

Potn-r att an,  “emperor  of  Virginia,”  and 
his  daughter  Pocahontas,  iv,  276. 

PB AbA’s  reply  to  Friar  Neyen,  iv,  424. 

Predestination,  effect  of' the  doctrine  of, 
iv,  508. 

Prinsterer,  Green  van,  service  rendered  to 
Netherlands  history  by,  iv,  48. 

Pboninck,  Gerard,  "called  Deventer,  his 
character  and  antecedents,  ii,  65.  Muni¬ 
cipal  office  conferred  on  him  by  Leicester, 
65.  66.  112.  His  pernicious  counsels  to 
Leicester  and  their  results,  113,  114  note. 
130.  219-221.  225. 

Prophecies,  a  hundred  years  before,  for 
the  year  1 588,  ii,  335. 

Protestantism  and  Protestants,  under 
Elizabeth,  ii,  276.  278.  Slaughters  by 
Alva,  277.  Anxieties  and  suspicions  in 
France  and  Germany  relative  to  Henry 
the  Fourth’s  movements,  iii,  287.  454. 
Determination  of  the  party  in  France, 
289.  Their  impending  fate  at  the  hands 
of  the  League,  3 -•5.  Catholic  charges 
against  them,  391.  Admiral  Mendoza's 
design  against,  them,  546.  Intrigues  of 
Henry  JV  against  them,  iv,  3 is,  319. 
See  iv,  165.  506. 507.  See,  at  so,  Calvinists, 
Huguenots. 

Pbuyb,  Captain,  his  obstinacy  and  fate,  iii, 
323. 

Puritans,  hatred  of  James  I  for  the,  iv, 
132.  Contempt  for  human  ills  i inspired 
by  their  belief,  508. 

Quintuplications,  ii,  376. 

QuntOGA,  Cardinal  of  Toledo,  ii,  436, 

Ha  lei  ctt,  Sir  Walter,  his  conduct  on  Lei¬ 
cester’s  reinstatement,  in  Elizabeth's 
favour,  i,  433,  434.  Sample  of  his  style 
In  writing  of  her,  iii,  102  vote.  Helping 
to  organize  the  expedition  against,  Spain, 
359,  360.  Spanish  way  of  spelling  Ills 
name,  359  note.  393  note. 

Ranuccio,  Prince,  son  of  Parma,  iii,  103. 
109.  131.  At  the  relief  of  Pouen,  140. 
142,  M3.  See  209. 

Rates  DON,  chief  work  of  the  Diet  at,  iii, 
297.  Its  cost,,  298. 

Reoalde,  .Juan  Martinez  de,  Spanish  ad¬ 
miral,  ii,  442. 

Reformation,  how  kept  out  of  Spain,  iv, 
307. 

Rising  ault,  Jacques,  one*  of  Leicester’s 
three  counsellors,  his  autceedent.H,  ii,  64. 
His  finance  chamber:  Plaited  over  Paul 
Buys,  67.  His  mischief-making,  7o, 
Defended  by  LMeester,  101.  Risult  of 
efforts  made  to  save  him:  his  afterlife, 
101,  102  m>te. 


I  Religious  enthusiasm,  miseries  caused  by 

|  iii,  42. 

Renatjd,  popular  Paris  advocate,  hanged, 
iii,  60. 

Renioiion,  priest  and  schoolmaster,  hired 
to  kill  Maurice,  his  plan  and  his  fate,  iii, 
281-282.  Envoy  Gilpin’s  report  of  him, 

.  2s2  note. 

Renneijeug,  Count,  the  betrayer  of  Gron¬ 
ingen,  iii,  197.  255.  His  attempt  upon 
Steemvyck,  149. 

Ren  tv.  Marquis  of,  his  command  at  the 
relief  of  Paris,  iii,  71.  76.  Too  strung 
for  Henry  IV,  78. 

Reyd,  Everard,  secretary  to  Lewis  William 
of  Nassau,  iv,  4.  527. 

Riieims  and  its  Holy  Bottle,  iii,  229. 

Riieinrerg  city,  11,  4.  Parma’s  dealings 
with  it,  31.  43.  Schenk  taking  it  in 
hand,  169.  520.  invested  by  and  surren¬ 
dered  to  Maurice,  iii,  428.'  Recaptured 
by  the  Spaniards.  547.  Again  besieged 
and  taken  by  Maurice,  iv,  61,  62.  Once 
more  a  bone  of  contention,  244.  Taken 
by  the  Spaniards,  246. 

Riietklois,  Prince,  a  commander  at  Gam- 
bray,  iii,  328.  Sarcastic  allusion  to  him 
and  his  troops,  329. 

Riune,  the,  ii,  2.  Bridged  over  by  Parma, 
43  Opened  by  Maurice,  iii,  429. 

Rijsisra,  John,  archbishop  of  Valencia, 
head  of  the  .scheme  for  driving  the 
Moors  from  Spain,  iv,  311.  His  charge 
against  tie 'in,  ;;i  g. 

UreiiAimoT.  president  of  Artois,  proposing 
a  secret  interview  between  Parma  and 
Saiote  A  Idegonde :  correspondence  there, 
on,  l,  225-221).  Giving  Ea  iMnttc  his  cue, 
467,  Condition  lie  ut.yled  '‘both  hard 
arid  soft,”  47(1.  Can’t,  see  how  England 
can  l»e  chastized,  4  70.  Commissioner  to 
meet  tho  envoys  H<mt  from  England,  ii, 
310.  341,  316.  319.  354,  365.  370.  At¬ 
tempts  to  browbeat,  thorn,  371.  Ex¬ 
changing  quint iiplicat, ions  with  them, 
376.  Elizabeth's  distrust  of  him,  ill,  4  1 1, 
His  return  of  the  compliment,  ‘145. 
Fencings  between  bimselt  and  VilErny, 
468,469.  Intriguing  with  Cecil  Iv,  is 7, 
His  Secret  emissary  to  the  States,  y7;». 
Envoy  fur  Spain  in  Lin*  negotiations  lor 
peace,  333.  396.  399.  Passing  a  compli¬ 
ment,,  I () i .  Answering  a  question,  J ci3. 
Protesting  against  republican  plain  '■  p>-ak 
mg,  4ui.  Effective  in  bin  part,  4tiT. 
Losing  his  temper,  4  15.  B-ginning  to 
cry,  413.  End  desired  by  hiniHelf  and 
col  leagues,  432.  A  Ian-well  speech  and  a. 
prediction,  449,  459.  A  truth  known  to 
himself  and  Jeannin,  452.  Discovery 
and  publication  of  two  se<  ret,  instructions; 
effect,  produced  thereby,  452- 155.  Trick 
put  upon  him  by  Jeannin,  4su.  Con¬ 
soling  himself  with  quibbh  n;  pretending 
ignorance,  4  -5,  486.  See.  ii,  372.  377.  Iv 
477,  479. 

Rkiii  Eitot'Rt;  and  Roubaix,  Robert  de  Melutt, 
Marquis  ol  (formerly  Viscount  ol'Ghent) 
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ncccfl-ful  n  ■smU  r,ri  LiofkonMioek,  i, 
MT  Ba-e  1  uu  ntor  committed  by  him, 
mid  its  lu.-pr  motives,  hto,  i  to”  iui- 
ix»rt:mi.  v. < 'lie  drii 'ji'atHl  to  him;  bin  fit n< -.-s 
lor  i‘,  157,  15'.  Killed  by  an  infernal 
machine,  1,-b.  K>;eeilem-es  ami  deicers 
in  his  character:  his 'value  to  Parma, 
103,  11)2.  I 

Richkliel’,  Cardinal,  his  remark  on  an  I 
untoward  incident,  iv,  1  i*l.  His  verdict 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  minors  from 
Spain,  313. 

RtcAtrr,  commandant  at  Corboil,  killed,  lii, 

S3. 

Rivas,  Spanish  general  at  Nieuport,  iv,  3. 

15.  i’.clbrc  <  blend,  OH,  107. 

Rouu-.s,  Scismeiir  dc  Hilly,  Portuguese 
officer  in  Parmak  army,  i,  D-d.  Killed  j 
by  an  infernal  m  lehine,  187.  Parrna 
deplt trine  hit  death,  101 

IN »i;- Mir.  Amy,  i,  34  f>.  Result  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  cause  of  her  d<  ath, 

Room;-,  Dr  John,  I  ie:Ii.  b  in\oy  |o  Ireat 
v  i lb  Parma,  ii,  3 in.  Hi-  chut, inter,  35b. 
Hi.,  on  ii  opinion  of  the  efli  el  o!  bis 
or.dniv  it] ion  Pa; iii  i,  35b,  Exchange*  oj 
ime-mtoqw.  m--  b  I  ah  as  Hum,  357-303. 
Re  bale 'il  by  Idibiiii-lh,  3bi. 

Roll  \\,  1  me  lie.  IV.  1!  to. 

Roi.i.o  tlii-  I nne,  1 1 1.,  dieain  and  ID;  rouse- 
qm  uei  i,  313. 

Roman  <\dlio|jr-;,  Number  of  their  pried.-; 
in  England  w  ho  urkmnvledeed  Eli/, did  h 
i«i  head  of  the  church,  i,  35.  < J rinunis 

V  !ieivt,u  ;  be  put  tbdn  to  death,  25. 
Can. os  and  ron:-.e.|Mejnv:,  of  In  r  per  irii- 
tinii  oidliMii,  133,  1 ‘.13.  11,37027  Allium., 
of  He  Si  de.,  again  I  them:  ivconrili.d  ion 
ilupo,  ible,  i,  3 -7,  3  Their  maeinna- 
t a ei  .  again  l  to  w  ter,  35  1.  135,  I'h-ir 
po.ilinii  under  ,I.ni|i,,  1,  iv,  i ;j:».  ! 

1  *i I f it ■  1 1 ! f ii  -.  ret  . 1 1 f 1 1 1 1 ' tie  m  in  the  m  go- 
t.i.it  i'.ii  .  !n|-  Jte.iee.  3.1,  3-  t.  3a  I,  3V  I.  373, 

Point  e.iiie  d  by  tie  lb  public,  t  l.  The 
tine  'iniree  ei  libeily  [,„■  (],.  !M>  i  (g 

.baumu';  appeal  lor  them,  D  - ! ■. mi.  lai.t, 
imiui.  i!  ;•  -ii.  d-  .  nit  . 

Ro'.sr,  Philip's  threat  again  t,  ill,  2 1 H. 
Me:  I'm  making  omt  Htnry  the  P'. >u  t  th .. 
ab  i  ilnt  ion,  325, 

Ri  >3  o', ,  (  % »unt  de,  slain,  iii.  315. 

Roiimm,  1  *uti  ii  late  m  ;n,  u,  213. 

Ro  m  ,  S.m'MM,  M.n  led  tie,  id,  3 1  3,  |!,iv- 
le  a*  i  U  at  ,t  ,n  ,1'Mih  I ,  and  Un  t  it.  due 
to  him.  3i  t.  Hi  1 1  e,  1 1  in  iy  to  Ib-ury, 
atei  j tet  ; 1 1  i  n  a  dnlne,  to  lie- Sp  miaul  ■, 

23  ',  Hi  prompt  adion  at  ( '. s  1  a i . . , 
31b,  ib  taliatmy  lor  a  breach  of  faith, 
352,  <‘a  tie.  .ein  d  It.V  him,  37U.  Kilhd, 
372, 

Ro  \i,:o'  sadly, 

ib  U  r .  1  i,  t  i  utii.ii  id' ph  :b  .  at,iv,  50, 

Eort  h,  d  d'U  ’I  ’■  3, oil  1 1 1  o 1  <1  011  l‘.ii,*  did  li, 
in,  1  !  H  not-  15  i"  d  by  H.  my  IV, 
127*120,  i'VSu  to  the  i^etie,  130  135,  j 


1,36.  138.  Successor  his  movement,  and 
relief  ofllie  city,  139.  145. 

J IritOi.i’fr  J 1,  Emperor  uf  (L-rmany,  Kls 
hatred  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  and  dread 
of  tlie  Turk,  i,  20.  Why  Sidney  w\us 
t-enl  to  Ids  court,  31U.  Value  act  by  him 
on  I*  lushing,  313.  Reply  of  th"  Stats  s- 
Heneral  tss  hi-  peace  suggestions,  iii,  34,. 
42U;  1 1  is  attitusie  relative  to  Philip's 

project*,  2(13,  20R  Ills  empire  tottering, 
20-'.  1 1  is  doe'-iu-t’ue-manger  tone  rela¬ 

tive  to  tin*  infanta,  30u.  Di'Crov/ning 
.scheme  of  Philip  against  him,  302. 
Laughed  at,  iv,  3n;j.  Pausing  from  Ida 
star-ua/inga  to  lecture  th"  Stabs:  their 
reply,  30  1,  3'i5.  A  Sp.mMi  as-urauco, 
•107.  Partially  dtorrow  m-d  ;  humiliated, 
-199.  5im. 

Kru  be.deged  l.y  Parma,  iii,  1 3C. 

Rt'imorrr,  Spi m da’:-,  ij'-at l-qu.irt-rs,  iv,  219. 

Kt.-du.i,,  Sir  Wiliiam,  ii,  -15.  Laying  about 
w  ith  hi*  curtei-ace,  4-.  We.  ping  over 
■Shim  y,  50.  Sending  reinfoi  cement,*  to 
Sluy  ,  2)0.  i  >ii  P.iniuV  j n*>  paratioim, 
307  H'./k.  S<c  2in;  :t3;.  4  21. 

Ri  n,  or  van  d-  r  l.'yp,  .John  <  Mi  n>  li-  7„  I  Hitch 
Aietie  navigator,  m,  :»!*(>.  Pal  t  imr  ci.iil- 
jiany  w  dh  hi.  -i  1-  avm*. ,  520.  Sin ]•: i.-  jug 
mal  In  li  ieudirig  tin  m,  33‘J,  51U. 

S  MNTi;  AuuooNim,  Philip  th1  .Murnix, 
Lord  of,  policy  favour*  d  hv,  i,  71  nntr. 
In  council  with  Willi. mi  tin*  Silent  on 
plans  1m  d.fmce  of  Antwerp,  135  137. 
Accept-,  the  hurgom.ider:  hip :  Ids  large 
re;  pon.iihilit,ii ;;  and  small  powers,  13-*. 
Ur  theological  Darning,  int'-llcetnal  v.  r- 
nalility,  :oldb  rly  qualities,  and  pnv-onul 
anpect,  129-111.  Kinm-nt  probably  want¬ 
in'.-  in  id-'  cluract.-r,  I  12.  Dignity’ r<  fu-ed 
by  bua:  n-.-ult,  id'  his  elfurts  to  carry  out 
the  laW  prince’:  plan  .,  143-117.  Hi.',  hair 

.darning  on  end,  13  1.  U  oimuu  of  hh 
l.nlure  to  capture  ParmaV  Ih-d  ;  hi:,  •  ]<  ly¬ 
ing  Devi!,'  ld>.  Di  a  trou  -  iv  a 1 1 1  ofimi: 
of  In  . ,  1 1*  lrn-  ,  13'-,  130.  I  hr.  ct ion  taken 
by  Ins  leaf.,  tor  Ant  we:  p,  ]  f,;i.  Waiting 
He- if,-. nli  of  <  r in n i  1  >i -1 E i ’  i-iiti  rpi’i..",  !  0. 
Ill  i  i.-c'eat  . I. it-ol i7iion’  neglect  o|  older;.-, 
to.  Hi .  pod  in  tie-  fust,  attack  on  the 
houcit  fyn,  i;is,.  His  dadiing  conduct 
in  Hi.-  M-eomI  attack,  2nl.  ID,  grave 
1  Dor,  ami  ib.  fatal  con  <■«] m  nee..,  2fjt,  303, 
2!t,  213.  Thvarhm'  eih-et  ofmunhipat 
je.dt iii..i"S  and  :. Inn i- dg, hledm-  ;  in.-ulti* 
and  iii:  eourag, eluent :  auaiou  lor  a 
e.vpit  ilhdioti,  2 1 : • ,  210.  222.  223,  221. 

Parma':,  proposal  ibr  a  a'-cret  intervii  w  ; 
ei me.  j lotidiug  with  Parma'. agent,  223- 
220.  Hi;,  good  tail  I)  sir  peeled  by  boll! 

;  ide.  ;  a  target,  lor  calumny,  23u.  2.32. 
Hi.,  inability  to  latliom  Philip',  en.irao 
t -r,  233,  2(3..  2,13.  1 1  in  intemiev.  ,  with 

Paima  .uni  lepoit  .  then  on  :  impo-  ,\nu 
mad"  by  i.uli  011  the  other,  23n  230. 

<  b.tiige  m  Id1;  attitude  ;  a  ]>al  ii,  ati  oj,  yet 
••u  p-vt-d  i>y  Philip.  2 12,  243.  IHtheVto 
unpubiishi  1  detaiR  iclativc  to  hitrn,  251 
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His  detestation  of  an  illiance  with  Eng¬ 
land,  252.  His  in  ace  sibility  to  bribes, 
253.  Two  antagonism  influences  he  was 
bent  on  overcoming,  253.  Catastrophe 
he  hop  d  to  avert  by  l.s  subserviency  to 
Parma.  256,  257.  His  efforts  to  char  Ins 
character,  250.  25S.  Tributes  of  English¬ 
men  to  his  worthiness,  259  note.  A  pri¬ 
soner  in  his  own  house,  259.  Truth  of 
which  lie  at  last  became  conscious,  260. 
Cautious  bearing  of  the  English  envoy 
towards  him,  260-262.  His  self-justifica¬ 
tory  dialogue  with  Col.  Morgan,  262-265. 
Lord  Leicester’s  intercession  in  his  be- 
bebalf,  265,  266.  Work  to  which  lie 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  days,  267.  La 
y  one’s  testimony  to  his  worth,  263.  Task 
at  which  death  found  him,  269.  Blunders 
which  grew  out  of  his  blunder  at  the  Ko- 
wenstyn,  283.  His  visit  to  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  ii,  206.  Suspected  by  both  parties 
in  Holland,  265  note.  See  i,  315.  iii,  278. 

Saint  Bartholomew,  see  Massacre. 

Saint  Martin’s  miraculous  cure,  iii,  230. 

Saint  Paul’s  cathedral,  London,  i,  294. 

Saint  Qnirinus,  burning  of  the  remains  of, 
and  revenge  therefor,  ii,  26.  29. 

Saints’  relics  sent  to  Philip  11,  iii,  205.  425. 
His  comforting  use  of  them,  475. 

Salaktoicii,  Tobias,  and  the  London  pick¬ 
pockets,  i,  293. 

San  Clemente,  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Vienna,  iii,  34.  On  the  archduke’s  pecu¬ 
niary  straits,  263.  On  the  costly  Hustings 
at  Katisbon,  298. 

Sandoval,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  an  abettor 
in  the  expulsion  of  tin*  Moors,  iv,  312. 
His  income,  315.  His  patron,  321. 

Sanskva.l  at  Pourlens,  iii,  312.  Killed, 
honour  paid  to  his  remains,  313, i3I  i. 

Santa  Cruz,  Marquis  of,  captain-general  of 
the  Armada,  his  ship  burnt  iu«Gndi/,  har¬ 
bour,  ii,  269.  Work  shaped  out  for  him, 
298,  299.  305.  Snubbed  by  royal  order, 
439.  His  end,  and  accelerating  causes 
thereof,  441. 

Sarayia,  Or,  participator  in  the  Leyden 
conspiracy,  ii,  317.  Escapes,  318. 

Sarmiknto’s  fleet  destroyed,  iv,  211. 

“  Sausages,”  war  engines  so  called,  iv,  66. 
104. 

Savoy,  Duke  of,  invited  to  the  French 
court;  why  obliged  to  dtdine,  i  53.  65, 
Accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Henry  IV,  iv,  98  note.  139.  153.  Bait  to 
be  offered  to  him,  164, 

Saxony,  Augustus  Duke  of,  i,  30. 

Scheldt  liver  bridged  by  I’u.ima,  i,  172. 
Character  of  the  stream,  237.  .Sylvan 
fete  on  the  bridge,  216,  247. 

Schenk,  .Sir  Martin,  German  free-lance,  his  | 
exploits,  powers  of  endurance,  odd  I  mat-  j 
merit  of  his  troops,  ke,  ii,  2  5-7.  Occa¬ 
sion  of  his  last,  change  of  masters  and 
services  to  them,  7,  s.  18.  Knighted,  15, 
16.  His  doings  at,  and  results  to  himself 
of,  the  siege  of  Grave,  20,  21  Famous 
feurt  built  by  him,  21.  520.  Defending 


Rhelnbcrg,  37.  169.  It.  1  ton's  rev,  ng? 
upon  him  at  (Alder,  1  To.  Ilia  rapture 
of  Bonn.  330.  Deaf  to  FanienAi  tempt- 
ings,  400.  Effect  of  hi  >  11.nn  .  id  ■  *  om- 
plaint  to  Elizabeth,  52o.  Ills  atm<*k  mi 
Nymegen,  heroism,  defeat  and,  end,  521- 
624.  Ultimate  disposal  of  Ins  remain-., 
iii,  ill. 

rfcHOMKERG,  Caspar  do,  iii,  220. 

Scotch  lords  in  Spanish  p  i.v,  ii,  291.3:.’!. 
Favourable  to  Franc*,  iv,  I  n;. 

Scotland  in  relation  In  England,  .9 e/p. 
Eliz.  i,  28.  289.  Resolution  of  the 
English  court  to  “  proa  tire  a  '.wod  n>  .ov 
with  the  king  «if  Scot.-., ”  7a,  ■!.  <  .limed 
by  Philip  Ii,  iii,  41.  Takim*-  pos-r  vdou 
of  England,  iv,  13u.  I hi.-,  mr  Emm-", 
"130.  The  Stated  Jcir-ral  p-rmith'd  (o 
raise  recruits,  16  :.  Si  c  ii,  3  ■  - .  3,;j,  125. 
444. 

Skhastian,  Cornelius  and  his  ships  storm¬ 
ing  Tydor,  iv,  23 1,  232, 

Skotaiuks,  in >w  dealt  with  lay  Queen  Eliza- 
b  *ih,  i,  21-26. 

Skua,  bishoj)  of  Piacenza  and  legaf/.*,  object 
of  his  mi.-sion  lo  Paris,  iii,  1 19.  215. 

Skguu,  M.  do,  how  nmiplu.  sd  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  convert  ins  m.i  ter,  i,  Ul  66, 

Skunk,  the,  in  the  control  .4  fi . t  1  ry  iV,  iii, 
129.  139.  Parma, V,  nice-;  ml  '  p  1  ..age 

across  it.,  14  2,  1  13. 

Skkuano,  i\Iafti*o,  and  I  »r t  M  ■I"  ■<  U.b.r  ro, 

sent,  aa  ho  ta  •  ,  to  !  i  1  !  mi.  h  1  mrp, 

( >.4, end,  iv,  7  1.  ,su.ry  of  im  ;  ■  i<  "r  p; 

t.ised  011  tlean  by  V*  r>\  :  i  1  ...*;  G, 

Antonio  .‘.lain,  6.  L-.ae;!':  .  ,,j  ‘‘mys 

by  Serrano,  itm. 

Si:ss\,  Imk-  .4',  Philip*  .od.  •  ,  ....  Ui. 
fieath  of  Fane  e,  m,  213  1  ’■*.  J‘m  ,'>■  > 

ing  the  pi q  11  *  21 

S/;*.  11,1,1:,  Am  hhi  hep  of,  r,  >  .  hi, 

495.  iv,  315. 

Sfamoki:,  Lord  I!  my,  t  m  !*•  mm.. neat 
of,  ii,  375.  Sq*i|a*iM-!i  1  I..ma  *  .  :  ;  ,  an 

in  the  Armada  *iii,  t;;*a  ...  ■  y 

with  I lonant,  19/.  ii,  1,  .m  m*  :  <  to 
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at  ( >st end,  iv,  74-81.  1 

Si  am:/,  Don  Alvaro  do,  killed  at,  O.-.b'iid,  | 
iv,  6, 

Kbi.u,  Maxi miliaii  de  liethuno,  Marque; 
dc  Itoimy  and.  buke  of,  his  wounds,  and 
report  ot  the  tight,  at,  Ivry,  hi,  52  rm/c,  i 
Ilbi  pj@C4aitiou.-i  on  iuim.it, tang  u  Spani.  h 


agent  to  his  master,  288.  Hia  presence 
of  mind  at  a  critical  moment,  410,  411 
His  scheme.  for  rai.-ing  money,  412. 
Disposing  of  an  offerer  of  a  bribe,  412. 
Helping  to  settle  accounts  with  pur¬ 
chased  patriots,  4 7 a,  471.  His  opposi¬ 
tion  to  international  commerce  and  per¬ 
sonal  gain  thereby,  iv,  122,  123.  His 
naive  cunfesdon,  123  note.  Scheme  con¬ 
fided  to  him  by  Klizabeth,  141-143.  Sent 
to  congratulate  James  on  his  accession, 

148.  ill  oifecU  of  a  well-intended  act, 
144,  J45.  His  desires  for  peace:  his 
impressions  of  England,  145,  146.  His 
arrival  in  London  and  first  interview 
with  Cecil,  146,  His  suspicions  of  and 
dislike  for  Cecil,  159-161.  His  inter¬ 
views  in  England  with  Iiirnevetdt,  147- 

149.  157-159.  Change  of  co.-iume  forced 
on  himself  and  suite,  119.  ii  is  reception 
by  lung  dames,  150.  Their  fimt  gossip 
ami  .lubsequ'-ut  conferences,  15 1-1 55. 
162.  liupodug  an  oath  on  and  unfolding 
a  scheme  to  the  king,  163-165.  Drawing 
a  treaty,  distributing  largesse,  and  taking 
his  leave,  166- Kjs.  life  notions  and 
apprclien-iojis  relative  to  the  silk  mnnu- 
faet.ure,  215.  513.  I te.su It  of  his  finan¬ 
ce -ring,  811.  316,  347.  3 19.  Ate  iv,  203, 
2U6.  268.  423. 

Stva.x,  Lord,  an  alleged  victim  of  Leices¬ 
ter's,  i,  31H.  His  warning  against  the 
‘Miip.-y,”  850, 

Nwr.iuiw,  iv,  161.  257. 

,S\vrTO;ui.AN  v  and  the  Swiss,  iv,  142.  143, 

J  6 1,  Results  of  u  truce,  4 62. 

Tahdik,  Paris  magistrate,  put  tmieath:  bin 
crinm,  iii,  120. 

Takgoju;,  I'ompey,  life  unwieldy  and  use- 

le.s.i  ivar  machines,  iv,  171-173. 

Taiuk,  enduring  memento  of  a  conquest 
by,  i vi  29'’,  299. 

T.W'ii"',  duim  I4.iptli.fc,  cx-ainbu.-sador  from 
Spain  to  France,  i,  68.  lu\  Iicven- 
t.‘*r  fiurn  ndered  to  him,  ii,  162,  163 
Hia  de.  picablc  office  nln,ut.  i'anna,  iii 
195,  1  In  ct»un6T-poi;.nn  to  tic  conver¬ 

sion  of  tin*  Pea  rii'oe,  226.  Left,  out 
at.  .1  great,  dinner,  3i> I.  Deploring 
the  pru-'T'c.,-;  of  it  -ivav  and  repubii- 
raufem  in  the  Stilt*  s,  826,  Bearding 
Ilemy  J  \r  and  getting  a  "  laud-  washing," 
iv,  189,  lbi.  Ate  ii,  48,  11.  150-  lii,  193. 

Tui.ionv,  i  on  of  La  None,  i,  91.  Result;  of 
life  ;  ort.ie  at  Lille,  1511.  Ha'/, union:-  ser¬ 

vice  undi‘r1ak*'ii  by  him,  15b  Pou.-v- 
ipii'iice.;  of  its  lailure,  15H,  159.  Ibde.wrd 
from  prison:  at  his  father’:,  death,  iii 

1 1  M, 

Ti’.ttN a tm,  iv,  224,  229.  Hdublishmcnt  of 
relat  iiyia  wit  ii  Holland,  280.  Their  joint 
attack  011  Tydor,  231,  238.  Taken  by 
the  Spaniards  and  retaken  by  the  Patch, 
891,  392,  Spanish  assault,  repelled  by  1 1 
garrison,  392. 

Tkkuau,,  Pu,  me  Pu  Tamil. 
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I’iiiokville.  rendezvous  of  the  Spanish 
mutineers  at,  iv,  2. 

Thirty  Years’  War,  the,  a  verification  of  a 
Netherlander’s  prophecy,  i,  140. 

Thou,  Jacques  Auguste  de,  historian,  iii, 

220,  221. 

Thuomiorton,  Sir  Nicholas,  an  alleged 
victim  of  Leicester’s,  i,  348. 

Tier,  the  heath  of,  its  peculiar  nature,  iii, 
401,  402.  Great  victory  of  Maurice  upon 
it,  402-405. 

Tilbury,  ii,  431.  Elizabeth's  review  of  her 
troops,  485.  See  400. 

Timmerman,  Antwerp  mechanician,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Gianibclli  in  his  infernal- 
machine  project,  i,  182. 

Tinocg,  accomplice  in  the  poison  plots 
against  Elizabeth,  arrested  and  executed, 
iii,  219,  280. 

Toledo,  archbishopric,  its  revenues,  iii,  332. 
495.  See  (Sandoval. 

Toledo,  Don  Pedro  do,  head  of  a  Spanish 
marriage  embassy,  iv,  420.  His  pro¬ 
ceedings,  421,  422.  431.  See  485. 

Tom  sox,  Richard,  on  Parma  and  Sainte 
Aldegonde,  i,  252. 

Tukalv  a  at  the  rescue  of  the  Kowenstyn, 
i,  207.  .Desperately  wounded,  211.  Ho¬ 
nourable  treat  nn  lit  accorded  to  him  by 
i’aniia,  213. 

Torus,  Robin  de,  balked  of  Ins  bargain  by 
Do  iSi  t  liune,  iii,  412,  413. 

Trent,  (.’mim'd  of,  iii,  121.  223.  325.  550. 
Tke.-lono,  William  de  Rim.-.  Lord  .if,  ad¬ 
miral  of  Holland,  em.iTUor  of  O.-l end, 
alliance  favoured  by,  i,  71  'hole.  His 
refractory  nal  me  and  obstinate  eon  me:-,, 
143.  Gediiered  and  impri -oiied  :  result 
of  Rhiecn  Elizabeth's  inti  ro  ion :  hi*, 
end,  j  14. 

Tihul/io,  Count,  Spanish  gen*  r:!4,  with 
bin  cavalry  at  Slays,  iv,  189.  Hi,-,  troops 

iVighienid  out  of  their  gaiTb'ui,  191. 
His  victory  turned  to  defeat.,  193. 
brightening  away  his  Ibe.s  229.  lulled, 

Turriu-Ess,  Ferdinand,  killed,  i,  170. 

Tin. ons i:>s,  Gel.lianl,  ex-aivlibislmp  and 
ex-elector  of  Cologne,  Iran  dates  and 
disjier.es  Lord  finrghley’s  jiamjililiit,  i, 
30.  hi subTH  resuhing  from  hi:.  love  for 
Ague,-,  Man.  feh i,  30,  .31.  Venting  his 
complaint,.*,  in  a,  string  of  prove) las,  32. 
Kef  ■lines  toward,  the  French  king  and 
English  queen  variously  ascribed  to  him, 
09.  7n.  To  lie  assisted  by  Engli.di  money 
i.o  make  head  against  his  mal,  so,  i 
Money  asked  for  him  from  Elizabeth,  ii,  j 
3.  Esteem  of  English  noblemen  for  him,  : 
3,  notes,  Playing  (he  spy,  75.  7<i.  See  i, 
401.  ii,  520.  ’  ’  ! 

TuuKNNE,  Due  de  13 .ui”h  ri,  and  iii.  “like-  j 
lied;  b  nit  men,”  iii,  7-'.  Not  dropping 
away  like  others,  79.  On  Maurice's 
rapture  of  Deventer,  lot  •hole,  Hm 
marriage,  132.  Campaign  lie  was  to 
undertake,  29b.  What  lie  wa.,  and  was  ! 
tiot  provided  with,  296.  Result  of  hi# 


winter  movements,  300,  301.  Surrendei 
of  Ham  to  him,  30G,  3o7.  Relieve#  Da 
Fei’te,  307.  His  eifort  to  relieve  Dour* 
lens:  accusation  ur..d  counter-accusation, 
31 1-314.  Heads  a  mission  to  Elizabeth 
374.  His  conferences  with  her  and  her 
councillors,  and  departure,  370-382.  His 
return  to  England  with  the  ratified 
treat}':  psalm-singing  and  feasting  on 
the  occasion,  ,3'dt,  3>L  See  iii,  121.  125 
127.  28'.).  454.  iv,  239. 

Turkey',  or  the  Ottoman  empire,  i,  29  iii, 
4 1 9.  iv,  119.  Making  peace  with  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  iv,  251  See 
Arnuiath,  Mahomet. 

“Turkish  ambassadors,”  iii,  212. 

Turks,  capLives,  sent  home  by  Maurice,  iv, 

198. 

Tuuxiumjt,  skirmish  between  the,  Dutch 
and  the  Spaniards  at,  iii,  2  J5.  Maurice’s 
great,  victory,  397-100.  Magnitude  and 
moral  effect  of  the  achievement,  407,  408. 
422,  423.  430. 

Tmou,  iv,  229.  Its  king  conquered  and 
spared  ny  the  Dutch,  231,  2.32.  His 
relapse  to  Spanish  servitude  and  punish¬ 
ment  I'm-  it,  391,  3<)o. 

Tyrants,  the  only  citadel  against,  ii,  286. 

The  Sixteen  of  Pari-.,  .sro  Sixteen, 

Tyrone,  Lord,  jirevented  from  aiding  his 
Spanish  allies,  iv,  ss.  Pariaking  of  the 
archduke’s  hospitably,  259. 

T\sen,  I lartholonieu ,  killed,  and  Iii.,  coflin- 
lid  shattered,  iv,  70,  71. 

In 'ei»a,  l hike  of,  Lerma’s  son,  his  wealth 
and  i,\p‘'elations,  iv,  321. 

UniTi  Ni.RoEK,  Golonel,  his  narrow  escape 
at  <  1  tend,  iv,  70. 

IJmeton,  or  l union,  Sir  Henry,  English 
ambassador  in  Paris,  ii,  532*  On  the 
king’.;  wound  at,  Auniale,  iii,  134  ‘note. 
Challenging  an  instil t.i-r  of  his  queen, 
'/Oh/.  HP  counsel,  to  Henry  IV  alter  Ida 
repi.hiipat  Iloiien,  14  1,  lib.  Presenting 
letter.,  from  K!i/al*eili ;  his  opinion  of  tin: 
lair  Gabriel le,  312-3 13.  A  bit  of  faref; 
over  Eliza h.d h'.*  pmt.rait,  ,313, .31 1.  Dead, 

3 It)  'iiofe.  See.  3 -n. 

Unoii  i  i  n  i  o  Lmn,  eider  of  the,  iii,  513,  Ml. 
Ii'mteu  Previiii'es,  their  limit  a.  d;  im- 
guisheii  from  file  Spaim.h  or  M  ob*  dn-nt  ” 
province',  i,  s.  !  lour  ,  m  .■i«'j"iify  and 
cell  t itut i< di  colleeledly  and  individually, 
ln-12.  Their  name.,  and  r*  jn  <  t  r. e  1  mi- 
trdiiilion.i  to  the  p.-Mrim  lnnd,  iv,  52t. 
See  Holland.  ,Ni  therhuida. 
l'im\N‘  VII,  a  tluiteen  day..  P..pet  ijjt  •  g 

l  I'l.  I  1  II T,  one  of  the  I  e  Vl  ‘Ii  united  j,j'u- 

y  met  ,  i,  302.  3  i.  A  ;-d  . .  (•'  d,(V 

bainjiii  I,  ii,  14-id  Vv'd'a.’.i  .aioiiid  of 
tile  quaiT.  Is,  117  note.  Dm  Umiht'g 
l‘*  eejtl  21)9.  A  llell-reliti  jlmtttr  So  Hit! 
ceii'  ial  (mid,  23...  2  12.  Tim. d.  tied  by 
Spiimla,  iii,  2  12-211,  R.him.ii  of  mod  of 
it:,  inhabitant  .,  M'S.  It  J«.  m  nt.ige  of 
contribution  to  the  g.mini  iumR  bi4 
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note.  Set  ii,  121.  178.  204.  205.  315.  395. 
iv,  275.  402. 

Uyteniioove,  Colonel,  made  governor  of 
Ostend,  his  fitness,  iv,  181.  Deemed 
dead,  and  set  by  plunderers:  hew 
saved,  183. 

Valdez,  Dl-ego  Flores  de,  captain  in  the 
Armada,  ii,  442. 

Valdez,  Pedro  de,  squadron  commanded 
by,  ii,  442.  His  ship  disabled,  452.  Sur¬ 
renders  to  Drake,  453. 

Valladolid,  arbitrary  removal,  by  Lerma, 
of  the  Spanish  Court  to,  iv,  325. 

Van  den  Panto,  Count  Frederick,  com¬ 
mander  of  Coeworden  garrison,  iii,  153. 
IUs  defiant,  reply  to  a  call  to  surrender, 
154.  Forced  to  capitulate,  159,  I  GO. 
His  indecent  taunt  to  his  cousin,  321. 
.Marshal-General  of  the  archduke’s  camp 
at  Nieuporfc,  iv,  12.  His  post  at  Ostend,  GO. 
.Stealing  away  in  the  dark,  121.  Aiding 
Du  Terrail’s  movement  upon  Sluys,  239. 
Se<‘  iii,  251.  2GG.  341. 

Van  i>en  Ukko,  Count  Herman,  effect  of  a 
sa.roa.-4ie  remark  on,  iii,  100.  Valiant 
and  bibulous:  wounded,  101.  His  sur¬ 
render  and  colloquy  with  his  conqueror, 
103.  St  e  511. 

Van  j>en  Ueuu,  Count  Lewis,  commanding 
in  the  field  at  18  years  old,  iii,  149*. 
Killed,  152. 

Van'  i>kn  Unite,  Joshua,  Ids  alleged  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  Azores,  iii,  517,  518. 

Van  den  Hove,  Anna,  buried  alive  by  the 
Jesuits,  iii,  417-419. 

Van  den  Tymekl  put  under  arrest,  i,  252. 

Van  dee  Unite,  Adrian,  his  during  sugges¬ 
tion,  iii,  G.  How  and  by  whom  if  was 
carried  out,  7-15,  Sec  Breda. 

Van  deu  Dele,  Captain,  Tumhout  surren¬ 
dered  by,  iii,  400. 

Van  deu  Does,  poet-soldier  and  heroic 
defender  of  Leyden,  i,  29G.  ii,  31H.  423. 
4 GO.  His  lough  light  with  a  Spanish 
ship,  473.  His  expedition  to  tU"  Canaries 
and  death,  iii,  531.  “Adore  column  uu 
saint,”  559  note. 

Van  dkic  Does,  Dirk,  duty  laid  by  the 
StaUvs  on,  iv,  2.-4>.  Going  a  little  wide 
of  his  mark,  290.  The  monk’s  gold 
chain,  290.  361.  3U7. 

Van  deu  IIauen,  Captain  Stephen,  sailing 
of  a  Dutch  Must  India  licet  under,  iv, 
J 26,  His  league,  with  a  Malabar  chief 
and  capture  of  Amboyna  from  the 
Spaniards,  227,  223.  See  391. 

Van  deu  K emb,  a  phrase  explained  by,  iv, 
370  <note. 

Van  pe it  Meer,  Jacques,  see  Berondrocht 

Van  per  Mkulen,  Antwerp  merchant, 
trying  his  band  at  negotiation,  iii,  444. 
Uoporting  what  lie  beard,  445. 

Van  deu  Noot,  Colonel  Charles,  with  his 
Xeel.anders  at.  Nieujiort,  iv,  17,  IS.  Their 
panic  and  flight,  13.  Made  governor  of 
O  fend,  118.  His  suceesror,  174.  At 
Sluys,  194.  Left  on  guard,  213,  Sur- 
VOU  >V. 


prised  by,  and  repolling  an  invad-  t,  239, 
240. 

Van  deb  Waecken,  the  Dunkirk  priva¬ 
teersman,  his  piracies  and  butcheries,  iv, 
55,  5G.  Ills  escape  and  death,  56. 

Van  per  Weeff,  Adrian,  shocking  the  in- 
tolerants,  ii,  316.  See  318. 

Van  deb  Werken,  pensionary  of  Leyden, 
iii,  423. 

Van  Loon,  Colonel  John,  killed,  iv,  176. 

Van  W ena,  Admiral  Storm,  his  ill-starred 
expedition  to  Brazil,  ill,  551. 

v  an  Wekne,  his  gossiping  imprudence  and 
its  consequences,  i,  227,  228. 

Vara  moon,  Marquis  of,  iii,  305.  His 
family  pride,  339. 

Vabax,  Count,  successor  to  La  Motto,  iii 
309.  339.  397.  Giving  his  enemies  the 
slip,  4 uu,  l’o-.it,iun  of  his  threes,  40u. 
402.  403.  Killed,  404.  Hesp-wt  paid  to 
his  remains,  4 (it;. 

Vamjki;/,  Bnderigo  de,  deprived  of  his  post 
by  Lerma  iv,  321. 

Vasto,  Marque-  d-4,  Spanish  conirnander 
at  Wamslrid,  ii,  44.  47.  1-Aeaping  an 
Kl.glisli  bin tle-ii:-..-,  49, 

VAVA.-on:’.-,  advice  a-,  to  the  readiest  way 
to  a,  peace,  i,  430. 

Velasco,  Juan  Buys  de,  dying  orders  of 
I’hilip  Ill  to,  iii,  475.  477.  478. 

Velasco,  Louis,  commander  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke’s  artillery  at  Nieuport.,  iv,  12-22. 
Spinola’s  compliment  to  him,  221. 

Velasco,  Ferdinand*  i  de,  (  biddable  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  not,  shining  as  a  soldier,  iii,  324. 
Designated  ambassador  to  Kngland,  iv, 
152.  1 5(1.  His  emotions  and  acts  on  his 
arrival,  1GS  His  protest  and  King 
James’s  reply  to  it,  2uG,  207.  ili.-s  deal¬ 
ing  .with  Hutch  prizes  handed  to  him  by 
Kngland,  212. 

Venice,  Mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  losing 
her  oceanic  supremacy,  iii,  511.  A  pro¬ 
posed  sop  for  her,  iv,  10  t .  (lonsequeneos 
of  her  quarrels  with  the  Jesuits,  234. 
25s.  Kmhavgo  laid  by  Lerma  on  diplo¬ 
matic  communication,  521. 

Veni.o  liesiegol  by  Panna:  Schenk's  in¬ 
terest  in  the  place,  ii,  211.  Frederick 
Henry’:-;  unsuccessful  demonstration,  iv, 
24G. 

Vekdkoo,  Francis,  .Spanish  governor  of 
Friesland,  i,  J56.  If  Is  perpetual  cry 
172.  Murder-project  charged  upon  him, 
Ii,  250.  Howling  for  money  and  hanging 
his  men,  iii,  gg.  IHh  humble  origin: 
his  complaints  to  Furne.se,  97,  98.  His 
letters  intercepted.  105.  Ills  chivalrous 
cHtiinale  of  Maurice,  110.  Result  of  his 
attempt  to  reh i force  Steemvyclc,  150. 
His  ellorts  at  Goe warden,  155-155.  157. 
His  shirt,  attack  on  the  besiegers,  158, 
1 59.  His  attempts  to  retake  Coeworden, 
252.  251 .  Beaten  at,  Groningen,  'jr.'.). 
His  last  feat  and  death,  8,07.  His  cha¬ 
racter  and  career;  puns  on  his  name, 
308.  Stx.  ii,  4  2.  41.  51.  iii,  1.03.  108,  110. 
210.  2GG. 
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Verk,  Sir  Francis,  ii,  250.  334.  Knighted, 
515.  Wounded  at  Steen  wyck,  iii,  1 50. 
Off  to  Brittany,  155.  A  narrow  escape, 
258.  His  capture  of  Weerd  Castle,  323, 
.Joining  in  the  naval  expeditions  to  Spain, 
358.  362.  365.  426.  At  the  siege  of  Turn- 
hout,  398.  401.  403.  Opposed  to  the 
Nieuport  project,  iv,  3.  Commander  of 
the  rear-guard  on  the  march,  7.  His 
broken  slumbers  and  unaccepted  opinion, 
35.  Advising  asi  impossibility,  16.  Wad¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  his  men :  giving  them 
cold  comfort,  21.  His  advice  and  Mau¬ 
rice’s  reply,  26.  Placing  his  men,  26,  30. 
A  well-timed  volley,  31.  Bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  conflict :  his  wounds  and  his 
complaint,  34 .  His  horse  killed :  his  lucky 
rescue,  35.  Note  on  his  published  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Nieuport  affair,  48-51. 

<  ’em  mander-in  chief  at  the  defence  of 
Ostend,  60.  65.  His  personal  aspect; 
Mutual  hatred  between  himself  and  the 
Nassaus,  65.  Driven  from  his  post  by 
wounds,  70.  His  dealings  with  suffering 
citizens  and  dishonest  soldiers,  70,  71. 
Orders  reluctantly  given,  72.  His  cun¬ 
ning  trick  upon  the  enemy,  72-81.  112. 
His  defensive  operations  and  repulse  of 
the  assailants,  82-87.  Ilia  intertable  pro- 
iMKsition,  so.  With  the  States’  army  on 
march  into  Flanders,  90.  See  ii,  519.  532. 

iii,  1 u7.  550, 

Vkuk,  Sir  1 1  mure,  brother  of  Sir  Francis,  at 
Nieuport,  iv,36.  AtOstcnd,  82.  Wounded, 
-'0.  In  the  water,  222. 

Venn,  Ilohi 'Hi,  hurt  her  of  Sir  Francis,  iii, 
31-:.  Murdered,  320. 

Vkiuiokf,  Captain,  succeeding  his  slam  ad¬ 
miral,  iv,  ;;u2.  in  command  of  an  East 
India  fleet,  386.  393.  i 

Vf.kukvgukn,  bonis,  Spanish  envoy,  his 
mi ile ivnces  with  Elizabeth,,  iii,  500,  561. 
Scut  to  the  Hague  on  the  p  'ace  business, 

iv,  363.  liis  conferences  there,  361-367. 
Taking  hack  gifts  offered  to  the.  Dutch 
:-t.a.t‘*smeii,  367.  Further  conferences,  373, 
374.  381.  3-i3.  396.  447,  44H.  Conveniently 
lame,  449. 

V kit v ins,  Franco-Spanish  treaty  of  peace, 
at,  iii,  468-470.  Equivocal  observance  of 
the  treaty,  iv,  139.  151.  206.  372.  409. 
if,  tee  IF-  Vic. 

lu.Ai.onos’s  unwelcome  reminder  to  the 
Admiral  of  Arragon,  iv,  38. 

Vn.iU'.Kov,  prime  minister  to  Henry  III , 
and  subsequently  to  Henry  IV,  sacrific¬ 
ing  his  master,  i,  1 18.  Proposes  to  invade 
England  :  his  conference  with  the  Spa¬ 
nish  envoy,  118-122.  “  Un  petit  coquin," 
ii,  322  note.  Conferring  with  the  State, s’ 
envoys,  iii,  431.461-453.  The  States'  gift 
to  him,  453.  What  he  was  sun*  to  do, 

4  57.  Terms  exacted  by  him  from  the 
Spanish  envoy,  468,  469.  On  tile  thorn 
planted  by  the  States  in  tire  Spanish  foot.,  | 
iv,  163  'note.  On  the  attitude  of  Spain  , 
towards  France,  187.  On  the,  need  to 
tin*  Stub's  of  their  India  traffic,  ai  l.  His  1 


comic  characterization  of  Kichardot  455. 
See  iv,  259.  263.  372. 

Valuers,  i,  251.  257.  His  influence  over 
Prince  Maurice  and  animus  towartU 
England,  315.  Denounced  by  Leicester: 
Hohenlo's  threat  against  him,  374. 

Virginia,  iv,  276. 

V or. mar,  Jacques,  a  leader  in  the  Leyden 
conspiracy,  ii,  316.  His  conduct,  trial, 
and  fate,  317-321. 

Waal,  need  for  protecting  the  line  of  the 

iii,  97.  105.  Parma’s  adroit  movement 
107,  108.  Maurice's  bridge,  109.  See 

iv,  241-213. 

Wachtendonk  city,  ii,  20.  Captured  by 
Mansfeld,  520.  Captured  by  Spinola,  iv 
223. 

Wagenaar  on  the  powers  granted  by  the 
Dutch  States  to  Leicester,  i,  426  note. 

Wag ena ar  of  Zeeland,  obligation  of  ma¬ 
riners  to,  iii,  514. 

Wajlcheeen,  coveted  by  the  French  king, 

i,  68. 

Walloon  Provinces,  “reconciliation"  of 
the,  i,  8.  Falling  away  from  their  Fle¬ 
mish  sisters,  iii,  326. 

Walsingiiam,  Sir  Francis,  i,  3  note.  On 
the  resolution  of  the  Dutch  after  their 
prince’s  murder,  12  note.  On  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Protestant  Germany,  32,  33  'note. 
His  habit  of  reserving  foreign  state- 
secrets  for  the  queen's  own  eye,  52.  Ser¬ 
vices  of  lioger  Williams  to  him,  74. 
Probable  results  had  bis  polity  been  fol¬ 
lowed  out,  76.  His  insight  into  the  future, 
77.  Ilis  impatience  at,  and  denunciations 
of,  the  puerilities  of  his  own  government, 
84,  85.  Overruled  in  the  council,  mu. 
On  the  queen’s  dislike  for  Saintc  Aide- 
gondo,  253,  His  own  estimate  of  the 
man,  258  note.  266.  His  instruction  to 
Davison  concerning  him,  201.  Confer¬ 
ences  between  himself  and  the  Dutch 
envoys  on  the  question  of  aiding  Hol¬ 
land,  275-277.  His  two- fold  nature:  his 
politic  letter  to  Davison  on  the  subject  ol 
the.  conferences,  280.  Laid  up  at  Barn 
Elms :  visited  there  by  Orb >1,  2  82.  1  ’olicy 
towards  the  Netherlands  enjoined  upon 
him,  234.  Moralizing  thereon,  2.-5.  Hie 
timely  counsel  to  the  Dutch  envoy,  2-'.6. 
His  physiognomy,  300.  Wherein  the 
queen  offended  him:  condoling  with  Da¬ 
vison,  326,  327.  Utterly  discouraged,  333. 
Ilis  encomiums  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  339. 
340.  342.  Spies  upon  his  spying,  355. 
Straightforward  in  bis  advocacy  of  aid 
for  Holland,  360  note.  His  estimate  ol 
Sir  John  Norris,  370.  .Sticking  to  his 
pod;,  395.  Ilis  comforting  assurance  to 
Leicester,  432  note.  Piercing  through 
the  queen’s  attempt  to  deceive  him,  442. 
460.  Exposing  her  double-dealing,  443 
I  note.  Not  to  be  browbeaten,  444.  Ex- 
■  plaining  the  queen's  meaning  ami  yet 
puzzled"  thereby,  447.  Discovering  bis 
1  antagonist’s  devices  laAenities  between 
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himself  and  the  queen,  464.  Seeing  after 
sunset:  bringing  the  secret  negotiators 
to  book,  485-488.  •  Forcing  his  adversa¬ 
ries’  hands,  495.  On  the  capiices  and 
wilfulness  of  the  queen,  ii,  37.  13.  85.  99. 
180.  182.  183.  185.  200.  201  note.  3L2,  313. 
Never  deceived :  a  lesson  learnt  by  him, 
286.  500  note.  In  possession  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  plot,  306,  30*7.  313.  387.  His  beliefs 
about  the  Armada,  412.  414.  450.  His 
conferences  with  the  Netherland  church 
deputies,  416,  417.  421.  His  death,  iil, 
32.  See  i,  113.  317.  318.  319.  389.  393. 
396.  400.  405.  413.  426.  430.  431.  432.  433. 
434.  441.  443.  445.  446.  456.  473.  480.  497. 
ii,  97.  204.  224,  225. 

Warmelo,  Sheriff  of  Zalant,  Spinola  re¬ 
pulsed  by,  iv,  244, 

Warmond,  John  of  Duvenwooxd,  Seigneur 
of,  i,  13.  Admiral  of  the  Dutch  contin¬ 
gents  against  the  Spaniards,  ii,  423.  iii, 

358.  Elizabeth’s  estimate  of  his  services, 

359.  His  ships  off  Cadiz,  362.  Knighted, 
363.  Siding  with  Essex  in  an  overruled 
project,  365.  Elizabeth's  letter  of  thanks 
to  him,  367.  His  due  withheld  from  him 
by  an  English  historian,  368  note. 

Warnseelo,  battle  of,  ii,  44-51. 

Warwick,  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of,  bis 
gloomy  warnings  to  bis  brother,  i,  408. 

Warwhc,  Admiral  Wybrand  van,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  first  licet  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  iv,  1 26. 

Watervliet,  Maurice  at,  iv,  216,  217. 

Wauw,  traitorous  surrender  of,  ii,  168, 169. 

Weerd  castle  captured:  bard  lines  for  its 
garrison,  iii,  323. 

Wkerdt,  Sebald  de,  Dutch  navigator,  iii, 
542.  His  ship  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
fleet,  544.  Murdered,  iv,  227. 

Werel,  Schenk’s  successful  stratagem  at., 
ii,  7,  8. 

West  India,  see  Dutch  West  India  Com¬ 
pany. 

Wiek,  John,  Dutch  writer  against  belief  in 
witchcraft,  iv,  528. 

Wn.EORi),  Thomas,  on  England’s  stake  in 
the  safety  of  Holland,  i,  355,  353.  Ten¬ 
dencies  of  his  countrymen  denounced  by 
him,  361.  On  the  luxurious  tastes  of  the 
Hollanders,  363. 

Wilkes,  Thomas,  on  the  characters  of 
Prince  Maurice,  and  Saint, e  Aldegonde.  i, 
258,  259  note.  Sent  to  the  Netherlands: 
his  competency,  ii,  84,  85.  “  Fraught 

full”  of  the  Queen’s  “  conceipts,”  86. 
His  views  on  .Drake’s  Netherlands  visit, 
98  note.  Saves  Reingault’s  life,  101  note. 
His  reports  of  tint  Utrecht  controversy, 
117  note.  134  note.  Leicester's  animosity 
towards  him,  132.  142  not e.  233.  240  note. 
265.  Setting  himself  right  with  Burgh- 
ley,  132  note.  Sympathizing  with  Sir 
John  Norris,  150.  Ills  conduct  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Stanley  and  York’s  doings  at 
Deventer,  151-156.  "  Pawning  his  own 
carcase”  to  relieve  the  troops,  174.  His 
fetter  on  their  iimitioty  ibid  note.  His 


truthfulness  to  Leicester  and  its  conse¬ 
quences,  175-177.  His  democratic  theo¬ 
ries  :  and  dispute  with  Barne veldt,  2  4t- 
214.  216,  217.  Deceives  a  dangerous 
order  :  his  action  thereon,  223-225.  Con¬ 
scious  of  Leicester's  malignity,  233. 
Taking  his  leave  in  time,  239.  263.  His 
reward  for  his  fidelity,  264.  Buekhurst’s 
eulogium  on  him,  265  note.  Denouncing 
Denmark,  2S9.  See  ii,  100.  241.  245.  334. 

WrLLEUROD  the  Frisian  martyr,  ii,  14. 

William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange 
II is  assassination,  rare  qualities,  &c,  i,  1 
Philip's  remark  on  hearing  of  liis  death,  3. 
His  disregard  of  warnings,  3  note.  Change 
produced  by  his  death:  his  counsel  on 
Anjou’s  treachery,  9,  10.  Title  accepted 
by  him,  lo.  Result,  of  his  murder  upon 
the  resolutions  of  bis  countrymen,  12. 
Effect  of  liis  patriotism  upon  his  pro¬ 
perty  :  character  of  his  sons,  13,  14. 
Louisa  de  (JolignyJj  Value  set  by  liim 
on  Ghent,  2o.  Policy  favoured  by  him, 
21.  .Spirit,  of  ldn  eonduct  towards  reli¬ 
gious  opponents,  25.  ii,  115.  His  anxiety 
to  keep  Holland  and  Zeeland  free  from 
foreign  domination,  i,  59.  A  Portuguese 
candidal e  anxious  to  succeed  him,  64. 
Efforts  of  the  French  king  to  buy 
Walcheren  from  him,  68.  How  he 
regarded  same,  ibid.  Conductor  Flemish 
nobles  ascribed  to  their  jealousy  of  him, 
82.  Impetus  given  by  his  murder  to 
Parma’s  operations,  133.  His  far-seeing 
plan  for  keeping  the  encit  y  out  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  185-138.  How  he  secured  Salute 
Aldegonde’s  life,  141.  His  imteaehable 
gift,  142.  Why  an  enemy  rejoiced  at  liis 
death,  14  7.  Loss  to  the  patriots  on  the 
very  day,  148.  179.  Parma's  charges 
against  him,  160.  Ilia  eulogium  on 
Sidney,  339.  His  homely  attire :  Fulke 
Gmville’s  portraiture  of  him,  350.  Hi, 
268,  269.  Condition  of  his  family  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  patriotic  sacrifices,  i,  373. 
A  lesson  with  which  he  made  the  world 
familiar,  li,  286.  “  Father  William,”  332. 
As  to  the  offer  of  sovereignty  to  him, 
iv,  504.  Alive  to  the  meaning  of  reli¬ 
gious  freedom,  506. 

Williams,  linger,  his  soldier-services  he 
the  States,  and  Inaccessibility  to  Spanish 
bribes,  i,  74.  Sagacity  of  his  views: 
shews  the  true  way  to  cripple  Spain,  75, 
76.  II is  counsel  after  the  fall  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  315.  3 IS.  His  exploit  at  Grave, 
ii,  20.  Baulked  in  a  project,  31,  32.  His 
complaint  relative  to  Hohenlo,  35.  Mak¬ 
ing  a,  mark  of  himself,  39.  His  wise 
words  and  brave  acts  at  Sluys,  251,  252. 
255-287.  His  reply  to  Barilla's  attempt 
lo  enlist  him,  260.  His  mission  home, 
261.  Epistolatory  commendations  on 
him,  264,  202  notes.  Muster  of  the  horse: 
Leicester’s  grudge,  487,  -IKS.  Playing 
the  host  ami  speaking  his  mind  to  the 
League  deputies,  iii,  64.  Fighting  and 
writing,  HO,  H7.  His  brilliant  action 
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WILLOUGHBY, 
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ZUTPHEN, 


before  Dieppe,  116  note.  Ill’s  wholesome 
counsel  to  his  Queen,  116,  117  note.  His 
exploit  at  Rue,  137.  Dead:  history  left 
behind  him,  359.  See  ii,  63.  250.  281.334. 
338.  490.  525. 

Willoughby,  Lord,  on  the  supineness  of 
the  German  princes,  i,  31.  Hero  of  a 
ballad,  ii,  45.  Unhorsing  a  Spanish 
general,  48.  Taking  command  in  Hol¬ 
land,  vice  Leicester,  337.  Excellences 
and  defects  in  his  character:  his  own 
consciousness  of  the  latter,  337-339. 
Getting  into  hot  water  with  the  States, 
3S8,  389,  390  note.  392-396.  Why  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  his  position,  391.  His 
share  in  the  stratagem  at  Bergen -op- 
Zoom,  514.  Ceremony  performed  by 
him  at  the  end  of  the  fight,  515.  His 
conduct  in  reference  to  the  Gertruyden- 
berg  disaster,  516-519.  See  i,  333.  342. 
ii,  63.  334.  398. 

Wingfield,  Sir  John,  commander  of  Ger- 
truydenberg,  ii,  389.  An  alleged  accom¬ 
plice  in  the  betrayal  of  the  garrison,  516- 
519.  iii,  197.  His  fatal  fool-hardiness, 
364. 

W inter,  Sir  William,  English  admiral,  ii, 
387.  Longing  for  the  Armada,  426. 
His  fire-ship  suggestion  to  Howard,  461 , 
462.  Wounded,  477.  See  475.  476.  193. 

Win  wood,  Ralph,  sent  to  assist  in  the 
peace  deliberations  at  the  Hague,  iv, 
360.  419.  His  quarrel  with  Maurice, 
456,  457.  His  counsel  on  religious 
matters,  492. 

Wittenhorst,  Walrave  van,  sent  to  test 
the  feelings  of  the  States  on  the  peace 
question,  iv,  275.  Purport  of  his  report, 
279. 

Y,  the  form  given  by  Maurice  to  bis  sub¬ 
terranean  workings,  iii,  246.  257.  Tie- 
letter  doing  its  work,  25  H. 

Ybarra,  Stephen,  Philip’s  envoy  to  the 
League,  iii,  122.  Miscalculating  the 
effect  of  some  murders,  124.  Spectacle 
of  which  he  was  an  involuntary  witness, 
231.  Indicating  its  effect  in  three  words, 
ibid.  Characterising  the  younger  Muns- 
fcld,  262.  Watching  art  archduke  and 
denouncing  a  duke,  266,  2f’,7.  11  is  sum¬ 

ming  up  of  the  funner,  267.  His  deal¬ 
ings  with  another  duke,  304.  Mission 

. nroptBcd.ihrJiiJH  relative  to  Spin*. la,  iv, 
137.  Protest  arid  steps  of  Spinolu  thcre- 
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on,  337,  338.  His  puerilities  and  boast¬ 
ing,  339.  Recalled,  340. 

Yorke,  Sir  Rowland,  English  volunteer  in 
Parma’s  camp,  i,  184.  Desperate  expedi¬ 
tion.  headed  by  him,  185.  His  character 
and  antecedents;  as  untrustworthy  as 
daring,  ii,  148.  Post  unwisely  conferred 
upon  him,  148-150.  His  traitorous  con¬ 
duct,  155-159.  Price  put  upon  his  head: 
his  later  career  and  end,  167,  168.  Ven¬ 
geance  wreaked  on  liis  exhumed  remains, 
iii,  104. 

Yskndyke,  invested  by  Maurice,  iv,  192. 
Its  surrender,  ibid. 

Yssel  river,  its  military  importance,  iii, 
97.  Bridged  by  Maurice,  100.  See  iv, 
241-244. 

Ysselstkin,  Colonel,  co-leader  in  the  attack 
upon  the  Kowenstyn,  i,  198. 

Yvetot,  iii,  140. 

Zaida,  king  of  Termite,  his  treaty  with  the 
Dutch,  iv,  230.  See  Tomato. 

Zapena,  Spanish  admiral  and  marshal,  his 
counsel  at  Nieuport,  iv,  22.  An  argu¬ 
ment  more  potent,  23.  Prisoner  to  the 
Dutch,  41. 

Zeeland,  one  of  the  Seven  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  :  views  of  its  navy  officers  on  the 
proposed  relief  of  Antwerp,  i,  222. 
Character  given  to  its  people  by  Gilpin, 
273.  Its  extent,  cost  of  its  dykes,  &o,  iii, 
24.  Its  delegate  at,  the  peace  negotiation 
congress,  iv,  402.  416.  Withdrawal  of 
its  deputies  from  the.  States  Assembly, 
4 35.  4411  *152.  Thei.  return.  473.  Standing 
out  and  talking  of  setting  up  for  itselt, 
4  67,  468.  469.  4  73.  474.  475.  Submitting 
to  the  truce,  4  76.  Its  revenue,  523.  Iks 
percentage  of  contribution  to  the  general 

.  fund,  524  nule.  See  Holland.  .Nether¬ 
lands. 

ZtrmiEN,  i,  55.  156.  Its  siege  determined 
on:  Leicester's  plans  and  preliminary 
operations,  ii,  3J-42.  Parma's  forces 
and  position,  42-45.  Warn  MV  Id  fight,: 
Sidney’s  ileath  wound,  46-51).  Result.,  ol 
the  encounter,  51-57.  Mifs-akcn  choice 
of  a  commander  for  the  fort,  14's,  149 
Traitorous1  admittance  of  the  Spuniaid.q 
167,168.  Starvation  in  its  garrison,  iii. 
69.  .Stratagem  by  which  Maurice  gained 
the  fort,  98.  lnverimriit,  and  surrender 
of  the  city,  09.  See  II.  H7.  171.  195.  1*  ’ 
2  14. 


